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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

Among  the  Announeements  at  the  end  qf  thU  Nwmber,  wiU  be  found  the 
Prospectus  qf  a  New  WeOcl^  Publication,  to  be  entitied,  '  The  East  and 
West  Indian,*  hut  bif  whom  to  be  conducted,  it  is  not  staled. 

As  Mr.  Bockingham  has  already  s^ffered  great  imeon/venieneey  and  in- 
curred no  small  share  qf  undue  respontibHUy  for  the  writings  qf  others,  by 
the  indirect  associaUon  qf  his  name  with  the  *  British  and  Indian  Observer.* 
the  '  TeUscope,'  the  '  EngUsh  Gentleman,'  the  *  Free  Press,'  and  other  Public 
Journals,  in  which  Indian  sutfjeets  were  intended  to  forma  prominent  part, 
he  takes  this  occasion  toobserve,  that  all  Works^  whether  Periodical  orather- 
wise,  qf  which  he  is,  or  has  been,  the  Author  or  Editor  in  England,  have  inva^ 
riably  been  put  forth,  openly  and  undisguisedly,  under  his  own  name,  and 
wHljstiU  Hontinme  to  be  thus  directly  aeknc^vledged  and  avowed. 

He  feels  it  a  more  imperative  duty  to  state  this  at  the  present  moment,  at 
arrangements  are  in  train  for  the  publication  qf  a  new  Wedcly  Journal, 

OF  AN  ENTIRELY    NOVEL   AND    PECULIAR   DESCRIPTION,  UUdtr  his  EdUOTShip 

and  directimi,  the  pai*ticular  details  qf  which  he  hopes  to  announce  in  the 
next  Number  qf  the  '  Oriental  Herald^  HewiUnever  be  found  to  shrink 
from  the  fullest  responsibility  for  his  own  acts,  words,  or  thoughts:  but  he 
at  the  same  time  feels,  that  this  responsibility  is  quite  s^ficient,  without 
sharing  it  for  acts  not  his  mth,  and  for  the  writings  and  speculations  qf 
others.    •         • 

Wednesday,  May  90,  1S87. 
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ON  THE  nntSONAt  BXI9T2N0B  OF  HOMER. 

It  19  one  characteiristic  of  men  possessing  more  learning  than 
wisdom,  to  raise,  ;lrom  mere  wantonness,  controversies  respectbg 
matters  admitting  not  of  certainty.  On  snch  fields,  contentions 
emdition  may  play  tlie  gladiator  for  ever,  aiming  and  eluding 
blows,  brandishing  its  unwieldy  weapons,  amazing  tbe  vulgar,  en- 
tertaining tbe  idle,  and  affording  tbe  witty  a  pretext  for  turning 
learning  into  ridicule.  Whether  the  *  Iliad '  and  the  *  Odyssey  * 
were  the  compositions  of  one  man ;  whether  Lycurgus,  or  Pisis- 
tratus,  or  whoever  was  Homer's  first  editor  in  Greece,  received 
those  poems  orally  or  in  writing;  when  and  how  writing  itsdf  was 
first  introduced  into  Greece,  and  numerous  other  questions  of  the 
sune  kind,  appear  to  ordinary  judgments  matters  of  mudi  hns 
impertMice  than  learned  scholars  are  willing  to  believe*  Besides, 
the  t^ot  \Bj  however  such  persons  may  desire  to  dkguise  it,  there 
really  are  no  grounds  at  all  worth  mentioidiig,  upon  whioh  to  rea^ 
son  abofut  Homer's  individuality  as  a  question  o£  learning.  'Viewed 
in  another  light,  as  an  affair  cognizable  to  reason  a»d  oomnson 
sense,  there  are  such  arguments  against  the  notion  that  thase  gtmt 
poems  were  the  work  of  different  persons,  as  midce  it  an  uadertakfatg^ 
of  humility  to  contend  against  men  who  could  overlook  them,  or 
ant  perceive  their  cogency. 

The  persons  who.  We  suspect,  are  fondest  of  maintaining  para- 
doxes oa  these  debateable  lands  are  those  who  feast  most  sparingly 
at  the  poetical  board  about  which  they  wrangle.  To  them  Homer 
is  neddng,  except  as  he  is  the  appk  of  dincerd.  They  care  nothing 
ftnr  fcb  poetry.  As  such  they  never  read  it.  All  their  iavestiga* 
tioaa,  alt  their  thoughts  have  for  object  a  very  different  spedes  of 
eaioyment;  and  tl&,  in  plain  language,  is  nothiag  more  thaii  the 
gsntificatian  of  laorAuiate  Canity,  fjnderstandfa^  moat  pieciself^ 
IbewMisof  the  Greek  Unignago,  hat  clearly  rnnaeqntfateA  Witt. 

Orkf^Ud  Herald,  VU.  It.  B 
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the  nobler  beauties  of  Grecian  literature,  which  no  verbal  critic 
could  possibly  have  the  soul  to  comprehend,  they  exhaust  their 
lives  in  nibbling  upon  the  metres  of  a  Greek  play,  or  in  collecting 
*  various  readings,  and  disturbing  the  sense  of  some  noble  compo- 
sition. This  is  the  trifling  which,  with  many,  has  brought  ancient 
literature  itself  into  disesteem.  They  witness  the  egregious  folly 
of  certttn  ponpoas  sdiolars,  ^xcisem^n  who  ^auf  e  the  barrds  of 
Antiqtiity,  but  never  taste  fhe  wine,  and  conclude,  not,  it  must  be 
confessed,  without  some  appearance  of  reason,  that  that  time  must 
surely  be  wasted  which  is  set  apart  for  the  acquirement  of  Greek. 

The  best  view  we  have  seen  pf  this  controversy  is  contained  in 
the  Appendix  to  Dl".  Priestly's  *^Lectures  on  Oratory  and  Criticism/ 
No.  iv.,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Rutt.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Tal- 
fourd,  and  is  extracted  from  an  article  first  published  in  the 
'  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana.'  As,  in  combating  the  sophistry 
of  his  antagonists,,  Mr.  Tftlfourd  woidd  not,  of  course,  be  thought 
to  contend  with  a  shadow,  he  very  politely  allows  that  the  hypo- 

^olf,  the  chief  of  those  who  main- 
lyssey '  were  not  composed  by  one 
it  might  have  seemed  formerly,  is  not 
^  or  disdain.  If  he  comes  to  this 
ation  for  the  learning  or  acuteness  of 
fterwards  proves  that  neither  their 
^ald  preserve  them  from  advocating 
y,  we  confess  our  inability  to  imitate 
nation,  the  more  ingenuity  they  dis- 
>U8  position,  the  more  contemptible 

The  best  confutation  of  this  hypothesis  is  its  own  cbronologf  • 
|t  win  not  thongfht  of  until  more  than,  a  thousand  yean  a&r 
Homer*s  time,  when  idl  tke  laatmals  for  establiahii^^  it  wieie  •• 
scanty  ak  Hiey  are  ixnr*  Herodotus,  who  wrote  the  <  Life  of 
Homer  * ;  I4a(to,  who  attempted  at  first  to  rival  Mm ;  add  Aristotk, 
vlio  profdmidly  veaerated  his  genius,  uid  has  left  us  the  beat  oom* 
menCary  eodtfting  on  his  works  ;  these,  whose  knowledge  and  eapa» 
<}itt  were  as  superior  to  Wolf's  andHeyne's  as  the  sun  is  to  a  mail;* 
Kghty  nevei*  oinee  found  room  to  doubt  of  Homer's  individuality* 
I^ersons  of  sound  and  powerful  intellect  seldom  descend,  indeed) 
into  inquiries  of  tlus  kind,  too  hopelessly  obacure  to  yield  any 
a&tisCa^tion,  and,  if  t^ey  were  not  obscure,  much  too  insignificant  tc| 
tempt  fmy  but  mere  scholfp^  to  pursue  theoL 
•  It  is,  of  conne,  easy  eaouj^  4o  interweave,  wit^  a  diaseitatioB 
ea8iieh.a.snb|J0c4abuiidaDceof  eurieas  matter  on  the  erigki  of 
elphalietieal  writbig ;  on  the  meaner  in  wiiieh  the  aneient  rhapeo4 
dials  passed  their  Itvea  ;  ob  the  Grecian  cfaaraetar^as  it  was  develqied 
ifthishnoieegfs;^^  en  aa^aquity  in  general;  onpeetny,  endaoea; 
iiigs  mof  be  arlaoged  end  taeatedia  vWioiy  wIMi wSk 
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^▼e  the  dteq^i^oo  mt^  ti  novelty ;  bat,  then,  v^tiit  end  will  aft 
tloB  answer  f  Is  IheiinderstaDdkig  of  the  reader  enff^fatened  by 
it?  Is  his  imagination  wanned?  Is  he  tanght  to  think  I  Ift 
learning  raised  in  has  estiwatien  f  On  the  eouttary,  no  (m^  beyond 
the  precincts  •£  yaiith,  ^i^  hm  in  the  least  made  ant»|«ity  hia 
stttdy,  eevdd  possibly  learn^  firois  ««eb  iaquiries^  a  «ngle  leir 
trath^  scarcely  one  ystorical  iBci,  which  he  did  not  before  know« 
The  w<>rUl  is  now  deli^rered  over  to  a  plague  more  griavaos  tiwa 
any  in  old  times  inflicted  en  the  Egyptians,-— the  plagne  of  book-* 
Making ;  bifrt  it  never  appears  wlUi  more  fearfdl  symptoms  tha» 
when  it  assumes  tbe  shape  of  classical  boofc^mafcing*  lAidef  tha 
influence  of  this  malady,  men  project  eternal  new  editions  of  books 
already  ndore  numerous  than  their  readers,  and  generally  for  not 
other  reason  than  that  tliey  have,  in  running  through  a  certab  fiuthor,| 
penned  a  few  remarks  upon  the  ipargin,  which  they  do  themselves 
the  honour  to  think  shoidd  not  be  lost.  Beyne  himself  is  not  guilty 
of  short  annotations ;  his  Commentary  on  Homer  is  nearly  twenty 
times  as  volnmbous  as  the  work  itself,  and  contains,  we  may  sup^ 
pose,tiie  remnants  of  his  copimon-place  book  formaipy  year^.  Con* 
fi^g  in  these  phalanxes  of  notes^  he  imagines  himself  qualijSed 
to  transform  Hosier  into  a  phantom,  just  as  he  makes  his  text 
vanish  among  the  multitude  of  his  EofciMrsiam  9aii  Annotations^ 

Bfc  Tatfourd  has  condensed  and  t^'nuaged  tbe  lai^owonts  <^ 
these  Zoiloseo  in  a  manner  which  does  great  ovedit  to  his  ingeaui^ 
hot  even  in  bis  synopsis  they  are  much  too  nroltx  to  be  ^dfOMttod 
here.  Wesbal)  staite  them  in  very  few  wocas«  a?]d  wo  gmd^cft^- 
those  lew  to  argwaents  so  pueposteroms  and  st^istic^  if)  o^r 
eatiBialioB)  Wolf  mA  Heyne,  then>  contead  that  the  *•  Iliad '  |wi 
*iOdyps€iy  ^  ajre  the  pvodnctions  of  various  rhppsedists*  fir^t^  bf^ 
CMise  it  io^xtreoiely  ini^robable  that  Id  those  days  any  one  man 
slioald  b^ve  beeit  found  capable  of  s^viifg  birt^  to  such  po«^s^ ;, 
second,  ihef  dw*ell  on  the  improbability  Uiat  works  of  such  lengt)i 
'silmld  bav^  bem  preserved  withoiit  writir^,  as  the  *  Via^'  ai»d 
'Odyssey '  s^eyi  to  have  bees  up  to  the  ti?ie  o^f  Lycurg^s ;  for  pre*- 
i60B8ly>at^kaitjia;Hoflier'4  time^  it  is  not  jurobctble  %h»t  wri^iing  waa^ 
a*  aB  In^oifn  ia^Itecoe ;  thirdl^h  they  observe  ^at  the  rhapsodista' 
4ld not  redto  bcm  any  waritinga,  but  from'  memory;  thftt  tho^ 
'mad'  and  the'*  Odyssey ^  weipe  preserved  by  those  riiapsodists  ;, 
theaffesoj  tbey  wave  not  pteserved  any  whore  ia  writingr;  ^wd«. 
Jimriki^  th^jt^thajtaemr  bajv^e  not  that  atriet  unity  which' thiBy? 
wmdd  exhibit  ivMro  they  tbe  compesiti<nis  of  <)ne  mao^M^  Ifmttba^ 
litHe^sur  jtofliroiitt  Mi(tbe»  is  onttrely  oaaag^to  their  3f»«rta«^r 
AOmiMm  oaJA^:  bvlbere  tho^enti^  break  off  itto  litdo  sehism^ 
H^piA  dvpptili^  tlmitdlgr^«f'80ifta  ii^rta^  o«ly»  i^8e  hci^inits-tbir 
mmmVvAti'j:  and'  Ww  dei^ing;  a)t««etber  tho  wty  -of  tho^ 

^tm\fnmmi.mm%^rism'huft^iik$mi  mtrnfypm^  $i»  apmo«f,^h|i<^ 
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ahowB  the  negligence  of  the  Athenian  editor,  who,  in  collecting  and 
arranging  the  rhapsodies,  was  not  careful  to  exclude  all  corrupt 

faS8l^€». 

*  We  would  very  willingly,  if  our  space  admitted  it,  reply  to  these 
arguments  in  the  forcihle  and  conTincing  language  of  Mr.  Tal- 
fourd,  who  displays,  however,  in  his  confiitation,  somewhat  too 
much  of  the  coldness  of  a  professional  advocate.  Not  that  the 
expressions  themselves  arc  frigid  or  deficient  in  confidence,  hut' 
that  they  are  introduced  with, — *  On  the  other  side,  the  following 
arguments  may  he  addwced/  &c.,  which  is  a  very  poor  exordium  to 
a  thitig  intended  to  he  strongly  persuasive. 

In  endeavouring  to  show  the  futility  of  the  critical  scepticism 
which  pretends  to  douht  of  the  personal  existence  of  the  great 
Greek  poet,  we,  of  course,  lay  no  claim  to  the  slightest  originality, 
or  even  imagine  ourselves  capahle  of  stating  the  usual  argumcnta 
better  than  they  have  already  been  stated:  we  are  satisfied  with 
presenting  them  to  our  readers  in  much  fewer  words,  and  without 
that  parade  of  learning  which,  to  many,  is  mere  mystery  and  oracle. 
To  Uie  first  argument,  therefore,  we  reply. that,  undoubtedly 
tiiey  who  advance  it  appear  to  be  little  acquainted  with  the  history 
6f  human  nature.*  Poetry,  which  is  the  language  of  imagination 
and  passion,  has  always  in  every  country  preceded  all  other  kinds 
of  cotnposition,  and  where  it  has  found  a  language  adequate  to  Its 
conceptions^  has  invariably  risen  to  greatest  sublimity  duritfg  thoise 
periods  in  which  society  exhibits  with  least  disguise  the  passloitt 
and  energies  which  belong  tQ  man.  Learned  men,  who  consume 
th^  lives  in  their  closets,  observing  the  obscure  movements  of 
their  own  miiads,  er  comparing  the  opinions  and  knowledge  of  oth^ 
philosophers,  are  not  the  persons  to  paint  manners  and  the  sfgM' 
and  effects  of  passion,  which  to  them  are  generally  or  wholly  un- 
known, as  the  fary  and  tossing  of  the  wintry  deep  to  the  inland 
peasant,  who  never  approached  the  Bhore.  To  describe  vividly 
and  truly  the  vehement  perturbation,  the  contentions,  the  menace, 
the  revenge,  the  fury,  the  desperate  strliggles,  the  riige,  the 
dumgeAilness,  the  fierce  repentance,  of  barbarous  warriors,  would 
be  impossible  to  a  refined  mind  and  accom)[ilished  scholar,  unless 
he  had  likewise  dwelt  long  among  those  tumultuous  behfgs,  both 
in  war  and  peace,  and  there  studied  their  languaj^e  and  their  man* 
ners.  Homer,  according  to  ordinary  belief,  was  one  of  those  men 
whose  profession  it  was  to  delight  with  the  charms  of  tMAc  and 
verse,  Uiose  bervnc  but  unpolished  soldiers  whose  vfttues  a&d  vicen 
he  has  described.  His  reception,  wherever  be  travelled,  must  al- 
ways have  depended  upon  his  capacity  to  administer  pleasure  to 
his  auditors,  and  this  being  the  sole  occupation  and  study  of  hi*  • 
life,  his  patrimony,  his  bread,  hie  <mly  instrument  forachi^rinf 
fhme,  (whicli  n^e  may  gather  iit>m  his  poens  he  vehemeiitlv'eoffit- 
MiAy)  it  is  not  at  all  unnatural  nor  unreasonable  to  eonelMe,  that 
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no  defpree  of  excelleaoe  was  beyond  his  reMh,  or  uttUkely  to  be 
Attained  by  him. 

But  if  it  be  anreasonftSle  to  believe  that  ages  so  barbarous  atut 
80  ignorant,  as  we  are  fond  of  representing  the  heroic  times,  coulif 
prodace  a  poet  of  genius  so  unrivalled  as  the  author  of  the  Iliad 
undoubtedly  is,  is  it  less  unreasonable  to  imagine  that  those  age$ 
could  give  birth  to  twenty  Homers  of  equal  capacity?  as  they  must 
imagine  who  maintain  the  new  hypothesis,  since  that  the  poemd 
were  composed  in  those  ages  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  Our  criticsl 
however,  merely  through  a  love  of  paradox  and  an  alTectalion  of 
singularity,  exhibit  a  degree  of  perverseness  and  crookedness  of  iti« 
tellect  entirely  inconceivable  to  an  ingenuous  mind.  '  When  they 
wish,'  says  Mr.  Talfourd,  ^  to  represent  i^as  impossible  that,  iu 
a  rude  age,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  should  have  been  produced  in  n 
connected  form,  they  enlarge  on  the  art  with  which  they  are  con- 
structed :  when  they  desire  to  take  away  the  efBect  of  the  reason- 
ing that  their  completeness  shows  them  to  have  been  the  production 
•f  one  mind,  they  deny  that  there  is  any  art  at  all,  and  laboriously 
endeavour  to  show  that  they  only  relate  events  in  a  natural  order, 
and  are  not  modelled  on  any  artificial  rules.' 

In  answer  to  the  argument  founded  on  the  supposition  that  when 
the  Hiad  and  Odyssey  were  composed,  the  use  of  letters  was  uut 
known  in  Greece,  we  reply^ — ^prove  that  alphabetical  writing  was 
unknown  at  that  period ;  for,  until  this  be  set  clearly  at  rest,  it  ^ 
absurd  to  grouna  any  objection  at  all  upon  it.  For  our  part,,  i^ 
default  of  positive  testimony,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the 
very  production  of  these  perfect  poems  is  a  proof  that,  when  and 
by  whomsoever  they  were  composed,  they  were  produced  in  a  laa- 
guage  refined  by  writing,  and  therefore  were  themselves  written. 
That  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  those  times,  but  vrksLt  we  leam 
from  the  very  poems  in  question,  ought,  one  would  think,  among 
modest  and  sincere  inquirers  after  truth,  to  furnish  a  very  powerful 
reason  for  abstaining  from  dogmatizing  on  the  subject  The  use 
of  writu^g  was  undoubtedly  well  known  to  nations  with  whom  thf 
Greeks  had  had  commerdaJ  relations  long  before  the  Trojan  war ; 
Minos,  the  grieat  law-giver  of  Crete,  who  likewise  flourish^  beHMf 
that  era,,  published  his  laws  in  writbg ;  there  were  Cretans  at  the 
siege  of  Troy ;  the  traditions  of  Greece  ascribe  the  invention  of 
three  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  to  Palamedes,.  the  Generalis- 
simo of  the  army,  before  Agamemnon ;  Homer  travelled  iii  Asia', 
the  country,  in  all  probability,  of  his  birth,  and  there  is  dvery 
thing,  but  positive  demonstration,  to  prove  that  he  wa^  in  Bgyjpt : 
upon  what  evidence,  therefore,  do  those  learned  Thebaus,  the 
Wo]h  and  the  Heynes,  assert,  in  the  teeth  of  all  these  circum- 
stances, that  Homer  was  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing  }  If  we  af e 
not  entirely  mistake^  in  this  matter,  this  strolling  old  bard,  this 
nan  who  could*  neither  write  nor  read,  thb  rhapsoditt  who  ricveV 
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a  great  many  secrets  in  the  art<of  coaiposittoib 
pass,,  who  is  it  that  has  told  them  the  heroic 
pint  bow  to  write  their  names  ?    What  ancient 
ted  it?    liSt  the  reader  preserve  his  gravity, 
;o  him  the  mighty  authority  of  MM.  Ueyne  and 
mty,  upon  which  Aristotle  and  Herodotus  are 
'  ignorance  and  falsehood,  upon  which  all  anti- 
elievedi  upon  which  lustorjT}  and  tradition,  and 
on  sense  are  to  be  set  at  nought,  was — a  Jew  i 
We  know«  very  well,  says  Bishop  Burnett,  that 
ion  and  prophecy  the  Jews  were  so  famous  that 
ose  things  were  inherent  in  their  soil ;  hut  as  to 
e,  or  philosopbyy  or  art,  no  barbarians  of  the 
I  more  natoriously  ^^orant.    So  that  the  asser- 
p  however  bitter,  must  be  nevertheless  allowed 
'  all  mankind  the  Jews  were  the  most  unintellec- 
nation  upon  earth  which  had  made  no  discovery 
r.    They  were  surrounded  by  celebrated  natiens^ 
e  Phenicians,  t^e  Persians,  the  Greeks,  but  al- 
ways remained  neglected  and  iinknown,  or  luiown  only  to  be  carried 
into  bondage  and  captivity.    How,  therefore,  should  the  writers 
of  such  a  nation,  cut  off  from  the  worid  by  thehr  unsocial  institu- 
tions, atid  more  unsocial  tcharacter,  preinime  to  decide  with  any 
Ikce  of  authority  «xK>n  the  antiquities  of  a  people  like  the  Greeks', 
the  most  profbundiy  learned  and  philosophical  that  has  ever  yet 
existed  i  But,  ttiore  than  this,  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  be- 
^des'bavittg  no  means  that  we  have  not,  of  knowing  any  thing  of 
tiiose  teoiote  times,  is  a  writer  repeatedly  convicted  of  falsehood 
and  the  moeft  contemptible  credulity ;  nay,  in  matters  which  we 

ally  witnessed  himself,  he  positively 
T  and  historian.  We  may  therefore 
elusions  founded  on  the  testimony 
^e  first  place,  of  the  facts  of  which 
and  unworthy  of  credit,  even  had 
ich  he  did  not,  of  thoroughly  iii- 

r  the  sake  af  argument,  (that  which 
t  flying  in  the  face  of  all  antiquity,) 
'ere  preserved,  not  in  writing,  but  in 
r  hards»  with  whom  memory  was  aa 
follow,  that  the  poems  could  not 
or  could  not  have  been  transmitted 
f  from  one  generation  to  the  next  f 
sisted  on,  that  men,  when  their  Uvea 
articular  art  or  science,  will  apply 
Qd  will  make  more  progress  in  it, 
ake  it  up,  among  other  things,  for 
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^  or  lor  tlM  gfattficfttlpn  of  au^fo^^  ^f^fShj  ^f^^. 
hafit,  ]iMfeTei\»  Wi|  ffttmm^whd^  besidoa  )!;Mwiof  iv^kyw^i^ 
^ocompliahmento^  Iu^t^  heeti  abfe  to  retain  aod.  pep!»t  more  rfipiot^ 
than  Gompoee  th€(  IlUdi  aod  this,  mtbovit  beiag  JOtmi,  to  remeinV^^ 
bj  the  keen  mx  of  n^ceasitj.  Ponyn  and  Magl^b^cfhi  m'o  no^ 
toriooi  examplea,  in  modem  tim^ ;  and  X^^phoa  «pealf8  of  o^^ 
Bnthydemus  a  very  jmng  man^  aij  first  an  oc^^onal,an^  afte]> 
wards  a  constant  hearer  of  Sop^ates,  who  coii)d,  rep^  t^e  whole  of 
Homer'f  Ferses.^  This  is  an  example  worthy  to  be  mged  very  par* 
ticttlarly.  Enti^ydemus  had  no  vte^if  in  committing  aHHoiner  to 
memoiy,  except  that  of  ^^niring  wisdom^  Jfbr  wbicb  p^i^rpose,  in  a4t 
dition  to  the  ^  Iliad '  and '  Odyssey/  he  kamed  innm)|k«^raUe  passftge^^ 
from  other  poets  mid  9ophists  \  and  although  «re  capi^ot  bot  join, 
vith  Soonates  in  smiling  at  his  nptiona  of  the  way  to  wisdom^  w:e^ 
most  grant  him  the  merit  of  great  assidoatyy  iMid  a  most  reteativ«^ 
memory.  At  the  time  he  had  made  all  these  acqoiskionsy  ho  was, 
it  should  be  remembered^  too  young  to  be  admitted  into  the  p^pun; 
W  assemblies,  and,  in  conse^uenooi  wasi  nader  the  neceasity  of 
exiubiting  bis  wisdom  ^d  memory  in  a  harness-maker's  shop^  jast 
outMde  of  the  fomm.  We  learn  from  Lord  Teiffnmoutb)  tha^^  a^ 
the  age  of  twel  ve^  Sir  William  Jones  oould  repeat  the  whole  of  the 
*  Tempest,'  at  least,  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  his  s<%oo1t 
fellows  at  Barrow  to  act  the  play  from  the  copy  made  from  hia 
dictation.  Should  we  then  regard  it  as  any  thing  viery  sarprisingi 
or  incredible  that  the  ancient  rhapsodists  could  rm^t'the  who|[e. 
of  Homery  correctly  and  purely>  considering  that*  from  phildfiood 

Sward,  it  was  their  daily  task,  bfy  which  they  subsisced^  and  earned 
lateyer  of  honour  or  veneration  they  enjoyed  in  society  ?  Under- 
standing as  we  do  the  nature  of  memory,  the  wonder  would  be  if/ 
with  afi  these  motives  to  acquire  verses,  and  repeat  them  with, 
precision^  they  should  ever  hare  been  found  deficient  or  tnexact*. 

Witb  respect  to  Homer's  deficiency  in  ufit/y,  aad  th^  argument 
theiieo  deduced  in  favour  of  the  new  hypothesis,  wa  sbaU  i;ay  bo^ 
bttie,  for  the  objection  carries  ridicule  and  absurdi^  upon  the 
fiiice  of  1^.  Who  has  decided,  or  shall  decide,  in  what  th^  same 
umUp  consists  I  Do  these  ZoUuses  themselves  ta)ca  any  tWif  like 
the  saine  liew  of  it  ?  By  no  means.  One,  as  we  before  observed, 
itfds  unity  wl^e  tl^e  other  discovers  confusion,  and  vice  ver'sth 
What  then  T  Milst  a  poet  be  quibbled  into  a  sh^w  because  critics 
caniio^  concur  about  something  he  never  thought  of?  fiut,  suppos- 
ing the  <  Hiad'  an4  the  ^  Odyssey '  should  be  found  not  to  exhibit 
aa  much  unity  ae  other  epic  poems,  a  supposition,  howey<|r,  which 
we  are  fikr  {ro^i  maki^,  no  pipof,  we  unai^e,  could  be  extracted 
froni  that,  to  invalidate  the  claims  of  those  poems  to  \e  regarded 
i(S  tho  ^mfKNBltion  of  o;ie  extraordinary  genius.  Not  one  of  Sbak- 
qi^are'a  tragedies  exhibits  this  unintelU^ble  unit^  contended  for 
I7  tlioae  critics^  but  we  do  not«  00  that  account,  deny  that  Shak- 

*  8«t  XMopkoii,  Memortbilis,  1.  It.  c.  9  and  tO. 
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apeam  wrote  those  tragedies,  and  argne  that  they  nmst  have  been 
produced  by  aome  Jomt-Stock  Company.  Not  at  all.  We  allow 
this  defect,  if  it  be  such,  in  ont  pc«t,  and  very  willingly  yield  io 
any  German  commentator  the  honour  of  discovering  it;  bat  we 
shall  not  part  so  eaBily  with  the  individuality  of  Shakspeare.  Let 
no  man,  unless  he  should  desire  to  be  thought  a  candidate  for  St. 
Luke's,  attempt  to  persuade  the  English,  that  Hamlet  and  Mac- 
beth were  vamped  up  by  certain  nameless  players,  whose  reputa- 
tions were  devoured  in  embryo  by  that  of  Shakspeare.  3ut  this 
Is  exactly  what  Heyne  and  Wolf  endeavoured  to  pei^etrate  against 
Homers  and  with  as  little  ground  to  fix  the  batteries  of  thebr  criti- 
cal ordnance  on.  <  Indeed,'  says  Mr.  Talfbnrd,  *  Wolf  hitaiself 
candid^  declares,  that  when  he  r^ids  the  woik  itself  he  finds  such 
Mty  of  design,  such  harmony  of  colouring,  and  such  consistency  of 
Character,  that  he  is  ready  to  give  up  his  llieories,  and  to  be  angry 
with  himself  for  doubting  the  common  faith  in  the  personality  of 
Homer.' 

Let  this  suffice.  The  *  Hiad '  and  *  Odysaev '  will  always  appear 
to  all  true  lovers  of  poetry  to  be  the  proauctions  of  one  man-'-the 
aame  gen]u3  is  stamped  upon  the  narratives,  the  epithets,  the  meta- 
pb<irs,  the  characters  ;  and  if,  as  all  human  productions  are,  they 
ire  in  some  portions  less  perfect  and  less  pleasing  than  in  others, 
fhis  can  never  hiake  men  think  that  any  age,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  until'  now,  ever  produced  a  Company  of  poets,,  of  genius 
so  exalted  as  those  which,  according  to  our  German  antagonists, 
must  have  concurred  in  the  composition  of  these  epics.  The  fluctu- 
dtions  of  taste  may  now  and  then  in  the  course  of  eternity  narrow 
the  stream  of  Homer's  readers  iud  admirers,  which  must  nearly 
alwaVs  be  tl\e  same  ;  bnt,*  unless  mankind  shall  sink  back  into  utter 
barbaHsin.  througli  the  efforts  of  despotism  and  priestcraft,  Homer, 
we'  apprehend,  will  never  be  removed  from  his  position  upon  the 
sinhnift  of  Bterattfre,  where  he  has  hitherto  sat  alone,  and  braved 
tiifif'vicMtudeeof'thrise  thoftsand  years.  Thesie  discussions,  indeed, 
duly  iMeh  his  infiuenc^,  for,  he  is  a  bale  of  perfume  of  everlasting 
fhi^tmce,  that  only  shed^more  delicious  odours  the  more  it  is  dia- 
tfirbed  and  agitated. 

'  What  we  have  said  will,'  we  hope,  be  considered  satisfactory; 
thougih  every  ai^tnnent  might  undoubtedly  be  made  more  pointed 
SLnd' powerful,  and  might  be  urged  with  far  more  force;  but  We 
cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  the  reasonings  of  our  adversaries  are 
of  a  nature  to  demand  more  close  and  earnest  contention.  They 
seem  tons  mere  sophisms,  constructed  with  some  ingenuity,  but 
destitute  of  every  feature  of  naked  truth.  Of  course  we  m^  be 
very  erroneous  in  this  opiDion ;  but,  notwithstanding,  we  are  quite 
earnest  in  the  belief  of  it  at  present,  and  shall  be  ready  to  push 
the'contrpvcrsy  still  farther  should  it  hereafter  be  founa  that  we 
have  overlooked  amy  material  objection,  oi"  suffered  any  powerful 
arj^ument  to  elude  our  notice. 
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THE   CAFFER  FRONTIER. 

No.  IIL 

Ih  the  pacification  made  with  the  Caffen  in  1S19»  after  their 
country  had  been  ravaged  by  the  *  Great  Commando/  uid  the 
kraafe  of  the  hostile  chiefs  had  been  plundered  of  aboat  60^000 
head  of  cattle,  it  was  prescribed,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace, 
that  they  should  eyacoate  the  whole  tract  of  country  lying  west,  of 
the  Keiskamma  RiTer,  and  the  Chumie,  oiie  of  its  chief  branches. 
This  tract  extends  to  upwards  of  2,000,000  of  acres,  and  contains 
many  fertile  and  well  watered  vallies,  much  prized  by  the  Callers 
both  for  pasturage  and  cultiratioa,  and  supporting,  while  in  their 
possession,  a  yery  dense  population.  A  great  part  of  tbb  territonr 
belonged  to  Cbdka,  in  support  of  whom  solely  (as  it  was  allegtd) 
the  war  had  been  oigaged  in  by  the  Colonial  Oovermnent,  and 
nAdme  forcible  establralunent  as  King,  or  paramount  chief  of  the 
frontfer  tribes,  was  its  ostensible  ol^ect.  But  on  the  reduction  of 
tbe  Bauigents'our  swarthy  ally  was  told  that  the  whole  of  this  fron- 
tier tract  must  be  eracuated,  and  allowed  to  remain  neutral  ground, 
Id  orda*  to  protect  the  colony  from  Caffer  depredations.  Oaika 
complained  to  the  Government  agent,  on  this  occasion,  that,  thpngh 
gfutefiil  for  the  support  he  had  received  from  the  colony,  and  sen- 
sible that  he  owed  hb  existence  as  a  chief  ta  it,  yet,  wheQ  he  saw 
tliis  ^JDit  coimtry  wrested  from  him  and  his  people,  he  felt  that  he 
was  somewhat  '  oppressed  by  his  benefactors.'  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  alternative  left  him ;  and  the  cession  was  formally  made' 
to  Uentenant-Colonel  Willshire,  in  1819,  agreeably  to  the  terms 
preseribel  by  Lord  Charles  Som^raet.  It  was  expoes^  stipulated 
that  the  tenitory  thus  ceded  should  remain^ln  fittuue,  antir^.  nn« 
occupied  either  by  Cafiers  or  colonists,  or,  as  it  was  expressed  by 
the  Laaddssat  Siockenstrom  (who  assisted  at  this  coaventlen),  in 
tnaslating  it  into  tbe  metaphorical  style  of  the  natives,  ^  tiiat  the 
waters  of  the  Kouiiap,  the  Kat,attd  th^  Keiskamma,  should  heace«- 
forth  flow  undisturbed  into  the  ocean.'  A  proviso  was  made,  ve^ 
serving  a  right  to  the  Colonial  Government  to  establish  one  or  tw*e 
military  posts  in  this  ^  neutral  ground ;'  and  to  reconcile  Gaika  to 
the  mensure,  he  was  assured  that  they  were  principally  inteaded 
for  his  protection. 

8nch  was  the  state  of  aAdiB  when  Lord  Charles  Somerset  left 
Hie  colony  in  1820.  A>fow  months  afterwards  the  feting  Governor, 
Sir  Rufone  Donkin,  visited  the  Caffer  frontier,  and  (as  has  been 
already  stated)  entered  into  a  new  convention  with  Gaika,  by  wbicb 
the  occapatioii  of  the  Neutral  Territory  by  Britiek  wiUers  was 
afreed  to,  with  the  express  -  stipulation  that  uo  Diitch« African 
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boors,  the  hereditary  foes  of  the  Caffers,  should  be  allowed  to  settle 
there.  Whether  either  of  these  conventioas,  made  exclasirely  with 
Gaika,  could  justly  be  considered  binding  upon  the  other  frontier 
chiefs  who  did  not  acknowledge  his  anthoiity,  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned ;  but  the  Colonial  Government  which  prescribed  the  terms 
— ^which  secured  Gaika's  acceptance  of  them  (partly  bribed  by 
prei$ent8>  partly  overawed  by  threats), — >and  which  constrained  (he 
rehic.tant  concurrence  of  his  opponentsy — ^tbe  ColoDial  Government, 
at  all  events,  was  solemnly  pledged  to  a  strict  adherence  to  th^ 
eonditipns  of  its  own  treaty.  Liet  us  now  see  what  has  been  its 
actual  conduct. 

The  sprveying  of  the  Kat  river  for  the  locatkni  of  British  «mi* 
grantStand  th^^tablishment  of  the  BekaSettlement,'*'  by  the  A^iqf 
Governor,  were  strictly  accordant  with  the  ^stipuUtioos  «f  the  ser 
cond  convention.  Wheo^  however,  Loid  Charles  JSomerset  setomed 
in  1S21,  he  de^Qied  the  validity  of  Sv  Eufane's  treaty ;  ha  broke 

Cp  the  Beka  S^emeat,  no t  by  an  ^^pre^s  mandate  of  aathority>  but 
y  refusing  it  that  protection  and  support  wh/tch  had  bean 'gua- 
ranteed by  Government,  t^d  without  wtuch  it  was  obvious  no  hon^ 
tier  settlement  could  be  estabUshed.  But  as  this  stfiiuge  policy 
was  pursued,  partly  from  a  professed  re(j^d  to  th^  teimi  of  his 
own  treaty,  in  declaring  the  country  wrested  fr^tm  the  Cafi^rs  to  be 
*  Neutral  Ground,'  and  which  he  alleged  Sir  Rafape  had  i^ifring^d 
without  cause,  and  without  authority,  it  might  ^  fur^auqied  that 
Lord  Charles  would  be  careful  to  adhere  to  those  ter«ivi  himselfl 
By  no  means:  it  was  quite  a  difiereut  thii^  ^(h^i^QW  a  rival  to  inter-! 
fere  with  his  frontier  arrangements,  howefer  much  for  the  public 
advantage,  from  modifying  or  s^ti^  asyde  by  his  own  fiat«  what  part 
of  them  he  chose,  when  it.  served  his  own  purposefl^  or  anited.  his 
own  pleasure. 

Tha  manoravmi  practised  ia  l8S4aad  19M  to  gieft  «p  ta«datory 
addreaeea  in  Bawrar  of  Lord  Charles  Somereet,  and  liis  sob,  the 
Commandant,  have  been  already  alluded  to.  It  Is  «ielt  a  Ifetle  sin- 
gular that  the  first  nunours  of  his  £;xeelkiacylB  niteirtian  to  distvi- 
bufee  the  coantry  formerly  termed  the  '  Nevtm))'  now  the  '  Ceded' 
territory  among  the  frontier  boors,  begva  to  iMPe>vatl  about  the  same 
ttne.  Frequent  and  mystenous  eonforetioes  <w«re  also  observed  to 
take  place  between  Major  Somerset  and  Landdrost  Mackay,  a^d 
,  tbrt»  of  the  Heemradeu  and  Veid«t)omets  of  the  Somerset  district. 
At  length  it  became,  distinctly  known  tbait  the  GoYeraor  had  deter- 
mined to  apportion  out  this  much  coveted  tract  of  country  anaong 
the  Dutch-African  boors,  and  mqt  amoy^ig  Britiah  settlers ;  ^and  thus 
to  abrogate  entirely,  and  without  oeremoBy^  both  his  owa  and  Sir 
ftufane's  treaty  with  the  natives. 


*  dee  p.  If,  Vol.  XU^ 
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NttflMMus  itieaMBUi  prftyiBg  for  fitmts  of  land  wttr«'  ia»«di- 
atdy  pomd  hi  from  the  frontier  eelenistB.  Tbe^e  w^ra  remittod 
to  the  iitaddrwt  to  be  reported  u^oo,  acoordBog  to- the  umal  rom- 
tiae ;  and,  in  tlio  meaawlnley  ihe  applkaBts  ^eore-pertnitted  t«  go 
oyer  the  Great  Fish  River  (our  South  African  Jof dan)  mth  their 
flocks  and  iierds^  and  possess  thenselves  of  this- '  Promifled 
Land.' 

About  the  same  period,  in  the  beginning  of  1825,  Lord  Charles 
Somersaft  vidted  the  tfmtier,  »id  after  a  hasty  tonr  iA  courtesy 
and  eoDciliatioB  through  Albany  (purposely  undertaken  to  sooth 
the  exasperated  feelmgs  produced  by  three  years  of  insolent  op** 
pieaaioD,)  his  Lordship  honoured  with  his  presence  theCaha  Post, 
and  the  new  Bfoskly  of  ISomemt,  and  recevred  the  homaga  ef  the 
'gallaat  bargbers/  wlio  crowded  to  meet  him.  His  Lordship  mt9 
loliawod  by  fiir  Bkhasd  Plaake*,  &e  new  Colonial  Secretary^  ^rto 
also  inapeetad  the  ^  Ceded'  Territory^  and  gave  iastcaotiDB  for .  its 
sfcisi  ainrvay,  and  divirion  into  foim  aUotmeata. 

After  this,  the  "process  of  inspecting,  surveying,  and  allotting  out 
the  lands,  proceeded  with  great  rapidity.  In  a  few  months  upwards 
of  one  hundred  farms,  comprising  an  extent  of  about  800,000  acres, 
were  inspected  aad  reported  upon  by  the  Landdrost  and  Hcemra-  , 
dea,  surveyed  by  the  land  measurers,  and  put  into  the  possession 
«f  the  boors;  thes<9Veral  lo«;aWunctiooaries  taking  due  care  to 
aeeore  for  themselves  or  thetr  families  the  choicest  lund  largest  por- 
tions. I  shall  now,  in  order  to  throw  a  stronger  light  on  the  sub-* 
ject,  wea^n  a  few  of  the  ^voured  grantees  in  deliol. 

No.  1.  CorneHs  1^.  Van  der  Nest,  Veld-Oomet  of  Bavian's 
River.   This  man's  general  character  aiid  re 
already  mentioned.  In  1615,  he  was  one  oft 
against  the  British  Government.    In  1824 
Charles' Somerset'^  ultra  *  loyaf  partisans 
-«<4uid  Mgh  ill  f&tour  with  Major  Somerset  a 
In  Septemher  1824,-  he  appeirs  at  the  head 
boors  whom  the  Governor  addressed  so  c( 
*  good  opinion,'  in  regard  to  the  conduct  t 
Bxc^Uency  a«ch  <  Tcry  great  aatis&ctiOn,'- 
and  wisfao^  h^  promised  so  graciously  to  gi-v 
his  Migesty^  Oo^emmeat  in  fingland,  which  his  situation  enabled 
Imbs  to  dec'  Six  wisaks  afterwards,  tins  C.  F.  Vaa  der  Neat,  and  hie 
aaaaeiales,  *  the  respective'  burghers  of  the  Baviaa's  Biver,'  evinced 
pvatty  plldnfylbe  ttae  character  of  those  whom  his  Majesty's  re- 
pt«reateskiwe  Iia4  thos  delighted  to  houasir,  by  mrurdering  tiie  Caffsr 
envoys  ia  the  msde  i  have  related.      And  his  Excellency  Iiord 
Chariea  Soaseraet  manifested  the  seotimeiits  which  he  entertained 
towBida  the  perpetrators  of  such  atrocities,  by  not  only  ceotinaiBg 
Van  dsr  Neat  in  oflka,  but  by  granting  him  im  his  icoad^itors  the 
chokMt  pirtiOTi  of  the  '  Cedad  Temtevy" ! 
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No8.  2^  8,  4.  Wflleai,  Gideon,  and  Uendridc  Van  dor  Nest, 
brotbera  of  the  V^d-€oniet — all  rebels  in  1816— *all  iiltra  loyal 
partizaiis  of  Lard  Cbarles»  and  signers  of  laudatory  addresses  in 
1824  and  1825*-all  Caffer  slayers— ^andodl  sharers  of  the  €eded 
Territory.  \ 

No.  5.  Pfet  Erasmus.  This  man  headed  the  rebel  boors  in 
1815,  and  had  then  the  audacity  to  insult  and  threaten  the  late 
Colonel  Fraser,  when,^  under  the  protectfon  of  a  flai(  of  truce,  he  was 
admitted  to  a  conference  at  Van  Aard's  Post.  Li  1824,  he  was  a 
Soma'set  loyalist,  in  high  favour  with  Colonel  Somerset,  on  terms 
of  great  intimacy  with  Landdrost  Mackay,  and  disthiguished  for' 
his  active  zeal  in  procuring  signatures  to  the  laitdatory  addresses. 
He  is  now  VeU-Comet  of  the  Ceded  Territory,  and  of  coorse^a 
special  sharer  in  the  recent  grants.  F^  the  rest,  he  is  oae  of  the 
most  D04ed  shots  upon  the  eastern  frontier,  in  huating  down  Callsr» 
and  Bushmen.  He  was  m)t  present  when  Ihs  brother-m-law.  Van 
der  Nest,  slaughtered  Makomo's  memengers ;  but  he  expressed  hk* 
opinion  of  that  transaction  to  a  friend  of  mine,  by  exclaiming  with- 
aa  oath,  that  if  he  had  been  there  the  third  Caffer  should  not  have 
escaped  alive  to  tell  the  story, 

Nos.  6,  Ty  8;  Jacobus  Klopper,  a  rebel  in  1815 ;  Stophel  Klop- 
per,  his  brother,  and  brother-in-law  to  the  Van  der  Nests ;  and 
Tlieunis  Botha,  anotiier  brother-in-law  of  the  same  clan ;  all  stgtiers 
of  addresses;  Somerset-loyalists,  and  grantees  of  Ceded  Territory 
in  1825. 

No.  9.  HumpMes,  an  Kiglishman  (a  discharged  soldier  of  the 
72d' ref^ment),  married  to  a  sister  of  the  Van  der  Nests,  aoiong 
whom  he  is  settled.  He  was  active  in  promoting  the  addresses; 
and  heassisted  in  shooting  the  Caffer  envoys  in  1824.  This  maa 
readily  obtuoed  Landdrost  Mackay's  recommendation  for  a  grant 
iu  the  Coded  Territory — while  such  gentlemen  as  Mi^  Pigot, 
Lieutenant  White,  and  other  *  Albany  Badicals'  (t.  s.  persons  ob- 
noxious to  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  or  his  son,  the  CornmaadaatV, 
had  all  their  applications  treated  with  neglect,  or  contemptuously 
rejected  by  the  Governor  and  his  minions. 

Nos.  10,  11.  Hans  and  Louw  Botman.  These  men  have  been 
already  mentioned,  and  some  specimens  given  of  their  peculiar 
merits.  They  are  both  special  favourites  of  the  Commandant,  and 
of  course  prominent  among  the  class  of  *  gentlemen'  whom  the  €k>- 
venior  s^Mted  to  possess  the  Ceded  Territory.  Hans  Botmoir 
had  a  principal  hand  in  getting  up  the  address  for  Major  Sometset. 
Aecording  to  his  own  account,  the  Major  promised  him  a  high  bred 
English  horse  for  his  zealous  exertions  on  that  occasion,  but  after- 
wa^,  in  lieu  of  the  horse,  rewarded  him  with  his  interest  in  ob- 
taibing  a  choice  share  of  the  Ceded  Territory ;  nor  had  Hatos  any 
cause  to  complain^  for  the  place  allotted  to  him  (ComnMUido  Four 
tein)  is  reputed  to  contain  about  6000  acres  of  valuable  land^- 
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exeliisiye  of  2000, acres  additional  bestowed  upon  one  of -his  so^e,  a 
stripling  of  thirteen  years  of  age.  His  brother  Lonw  also  obtsuned 
a  valuable  grant. 

No.  12.  WiUem  Prmsloe,  commonly  called  Choot  Wtllem  (be- 
ing a  corpulent  num^  about  six  feet  and  a  half  high),  one  of  the 
ringleaders  of  the  rebellion  of  1 81 5.  He  and  his  three  sons  signed  the 
laudatory  addresses  in  1824,  and  obtained  the  grant  of  6000  acres' 
in  I825>  upon  the  spot  where  the  CaflFer  chief,  Jalusa,  formerly 
resided— a  choice  and  fertile  spot,  which  had  been  previously  but 
vainly  applied  for  by  Major  Pigot. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  a  dozen  of  the  border  boors,  who  have 
recently  distinguished  themselves  by  their  ^  loyalty'  to  Lord  Charles 
Seraerset,  and  who  w^e  selected  by  his  Lordship,  in  direct  in- 
firingemeat  of  his  own  treaty,  to  possess  the  territory  wrested  from^ 
the  Caffns,  after  a  war  of  unjust  aggresMon  on  the  part  of  th^ 
Oolomal  G^Temment.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  him  enlarged 
t^  list  to  100,'  in  place  of  a  doxen'*' ;  but  the  latter  number  is 
sulBdeBft  to  manifest  the  .character  of  the  persons  and  of  the  trans- 
aetioBS  I  have  now  brought  under  review.  No  unfabness  can-  ba 
complained  of  in  the  selection  of  the  individuals,  for  they  are  the 
iideatieal  persoQB  to  whom  his  Excellency's  letter  of  September  24^ 
1824»  is  specially  addressed ;  and  I  now  leave  the  reader  to  form' 
Us.  own  opinion  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  without  furth^  com- 
ment. 

I  must  now  revert. to  the  situation,  of  military,  aftdrs.oa  the 
frontier,  from  the  time  of  the  plundering  of  MakcMno,  incoats^ 
fuenee  of  the;  loss  of  Louw  Botman's  calves.  For  a  period  o{ 
about  twelve  months  after  that  transaction,  no  commandoes  of  any. 
conseq[aence  were  undertaken  against  the  Gaffers* .  IChe  dssl^il^ 
^mmandant  (who  .had  now  attained  the  rank-  of.  U^atenant- 
Colond)  had  gone  down  to  Cape  Town,  expecting. to  be  simersedeit 
in  the  command  on  the  fit»ntier  by  Colonel  Hntchiz^n ;  and  the. 
acting  officer.  Major  Forbes,  a  humane  and  sensible  man,  by  re*, 
establishing  a  friendly  understanding  with  the  principal  Caffer 
^jhiefr,  kept  the  fn^ntier  t(^erably  quiet,  and  geinerally  succe^d^ 
in  pbf aixung  restitution  of  any  stolen  cattle,  by  fair  and  amicable 
ineans.  ,      \  ',  ^  '\ 

A  regtdar  suttkat  had  also  be^en  now  opened  oa  the  baipjca  ol 
♦he  Kkukamiaa  for  ivory,  hides,  gum,  and  other  natiye  p|odae-t 
tieitf,  inejechange  chiefly  for.  beads:  and  bultoas,  which  form  the 


^  Tbs  proftife  grants  of  lands  in  the  Ceded  Territory  to  the  Somerset 
HffirorfiVT  and  oSiers,  have  been  meotlpned  by  anolhar  eorreapondsnir-* 
^  '<kpe  ColonifU'  hi  a  former  Number  pf  the  '  Oriental  Herald.*  Vide 
1«^bev^r  DebeMer  imd,  page  iBOft. 
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fnhtVpiA  bi^fltfmftDtd>  and  ^bit  circnlatiiif'  WMttum  6f  the  CafTcp 
trib^.  This  iMrter  liad  previously  existed  to  m  trifling  extentj 
but,  in  the  asual  selfish  and  illiberal  spirit  of  the  Colonial  €k>vem* 
ment,  bad  been  restricted,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  exclusively 
to  tho  nuUtary  officers  and  the  local  functionaries.  At  the  instance 
of  the  ComouesiouM^s  of  Ii^piry  this  miserable  monopoly  had  at 
length  been  given  upland  theCaffer  trade  put  upon  a  more  rational 
and  eq^iitab]^  footing.  In  the  course  of  about  twelve  months  it  had 
akea^  greatly  extended  itself;  and  not  to  speak  of  ita  growing 
•consequence  as  a.  branch  of  colonial  commerce,  its  influence  as  a 
means  of  promoting  the  civilization  of  the  natives,  was  becoming 
every  day  ifaore  obvious  and  important.* 

What,  tben>  must  be  thought  of  an  adauiHStrationi  whichy  at 
miob  a  erisis,  seat  back  a  raA  uninformed  young  nan,  Uke  Golaaal 
Somerset^  te  assume  the  managemmt  of  the  £roatier  I  He  ffetunad 
tia. take  the  eomiaand  in  October  1825 4  aad  speedily  eviaoed  that 
he  was  still  actuated  by  the  same  spiiat,  and  inveslea  by  his  hihm 
with  the  same  dangerous  discvetkm.  In.  ]>ecember  foUowing  ha 
made  another  da$h  into  Cafferland,  to  plunder  certaib  kiaah^ 
where,  aa  it  was  aHeged,  some  herses  stolen  fram  the  ooAony,  were 
detained  by  a  CafTer  female  of  rank,  an  aunt<>f  King  Gaiki^  aad 
Ihe  eldest^^f  the  blood  royal. 

'  fhis  Commando,  composed  of  Hottentot  cavalry  and  armedl 
boors,  from  Bruintjes-hoogte  and  Bavian's  River,  marched  off  so 
fectedy  and  suddenly,  that  neither  their  r#iite  nor  their  abject 
w««  made  known  to  Major  Duadas,  the  LMnddfoet  of  Albany,  (s 
aian  of  hondurable  sod  independent  sentiments,)  so  thai  he  waa 
0Dt  enabled  ta  adopt  any  precautions  to  protect,  the  tradisra  at  tfaa 
Keiskaauna  Fair  from  the  doBgerons  reseatment  ef  the  natiaes. 

his  troop,  in  the  meanwhile,  about  SOO 

id ;  and,  ^th  a  ^ew  of  taking  by  surprise 

3  to  despoil,  proceeded  forward  by  night. 

,  or  so  unlucky  were  their  leaders,  that 

by  mistake  upon  the  kraal  of  Botma,  a 

his  quiet  conduct  and  friendship  to  the 

iderwas  discovered,  several  iromen  and 

children  had  been  cruelly  shot, — the  inhabitants  being  wantonly 

flred  upon  by  the  boora,  as  they  ted  in  uiKreflnsting  oanAsioa  from 

their  hat6.    Botma  was,  however,  at  length  recognised,  and  (h» 

eattle  seised  hi  his  kraals  ha^ng  been  restored,  mA  the  Magf 

*  apologized  for,'  the  Conunando  proceeded  towards  the  leeidenoe 


*  .The  Gaffisrs  are  now  supplied  not  with  red  etay,  nqr  merely  with  beads 
and  battens;  but  also  with  ii-ou  pots,  dlothing,  and  other  articles  <rf  ml 
utility,  for  which  the  demand  is  fradutftly  inereasiny. 
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Tk4  Caff^tr  Froniier.  ItSi 

dr  the  CIM  Neiika,  and  fai»  Uege-My^  (h^ag^ttfttmiiJbiiVM. 
Tbis  higli-btfrn  dame  ftod  her  followero  had  by  t^s  tiM»  talB«ii  tlM 
alarm^  and  fled  hito  the  woods  with  tnost-o/  their  <»ttle,  &•  thotr 
little  plunder  was  fouad  on  their  ptemieee.  Not  to  make  akog»« 
^er  an  nnprofitahle  excursion,  however,  the  Gommaiido  carried  otf 
the  cattle  from  some  kraab  helongrog  to  <$aika's  adhefrents  ;  and 
with  these,  amonnting  to  ahont  2000  head,  endeayoiired  to  make 
good  their  retreat.  Bat  ttve  country  was  now  lAioroagMy  roused^ 
and  the  exaaperated  na^tves  hang  upon  their  rear  in  s»eh  fonoe^ 
and  manifested  so  .determined  a  spirit  of  resistanoo,  thart  It  was 
ftmnd  evpedisAt  to  give  hack  quietly  about  tkree-^urtks  fft  tlM 
oaptured  cattk  before  te-cnossiiig  the  Keiskamma.  With  tiie  r^ 
ridue  of  the  spoH  (about  900  head)  they  returned  into  tlie  cokny, 
having  lost  4^0  men  (Europeans),  who  had  straggled  fi^in  tke 
main  body,  and  ^were  cut  off  by  the  enraged  enemy.  Thfe  cuitavcR^ 
eattle  were,  «f  course,  distributed  principally  among  the  frontier 
boors  who  assisted  in  th«  expedition^ — ^the  faTotrite  Yeld  CSonets^ 
¥aii  der  N^st  and  SraMsus,  among  the  rest. 

[ly  and  fallacious  account  appeared,  as 
nment  Gazette/  The  aboye  are  the 
lore  authentic  sources. 

sek  or  two  subsequent  to  this,  wms'  seat 
komo.  But  the  cattle  than  taken,  ^om 
m  since  restored ;  aM  from  the  niovo 
oents  of  General  Bourke,  ^the  new 
has  recently  succeeded  Lora  Charley 
nt  of  the  Colony^)  it  is  preaumei  tha^ 
the  barbarous  commando  system  is  at  length,  likely  to  be  finally 
absndoned.  -  ,       » 

The  limits  iif  &  paper  in  a  periodical  work  have  ii^cessarily 
fbreed  me  to  confine  myself,  in  the  preceding  cursory  sk^etch,  to  a 
lew  of  the  more  recent  and  notorious  Instances  of  the  systeni  tiiat 
has  been  pursued  towards  the  Caffer  people  since,  they  came  into 
collision  with  British  power  and  policy.  But  let  any  man  of  caa^ 
did  mind  or  Christian  feelings  look  merely  at  the  little  I  bav^s 
told,  (and  it  is  not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  wrong  and  ii^tice  that 
has  been  inflicted,)  and  say  whether  it  biB  not  disgraceful  to  our 
etmntrr  that  such  a  system  should  have  been  so  long  suffered  to 
ptevail^  and  whefhet  it  be  not  reqiiisfte  fhat  some  security  should 
Ite  dbtidncid  against  its  recurrence.  9o  long  as  fhiB  Cape  was  con- 
^d^ed  n  ttatch  settlement,  or  ^^e  the  wrongs  endured  by  th^ 
iil>oHgiue8  cou^d  be  ascribed  es:clusively  to  the  old  corrupt  and 
hnbecUe  Dutch  6oyemment,  or  to  the  brutality  of  the  Dutch- 
African  boorsy  the  Hottentots,  Bushmen,  and  Caifers  found  able 
advocates  amoug  HBnglishm^n  high  in  office  and  influence.  Bow 
couiesit  diat  those  eloqueiit  delsnders  are  now  silent  f    Has  the 
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1«  The  Caffer  Frontier: 

MDirice,  thar  na(Sgmce,  or  the  rapaisity  '6f  the  wMte  &iit jcttder  ceiCied  ^ 
siilce  the  time  of  Baorow  ?  Have  the  infamous  oppreesioiiB  perpe- 
tialed  hy  the  colomsts  in  hie  time,  and  eo  indignantly  exposed  by 
that  writer^  been  redressed,  or  pat  a  stop  to,  by  the  influence  of  a 
better  Government,  and  the  agency  of  better  lavrs  and  magistrates  f 
Or,  is  it  not  a  humiliating  fact,  that  the  enthralment  of  the  Hot^ 
tentot  race  has  been  completed  under  the  British  Government,  and 
has  even  been,  in  some  respects,  accelerated  by  the  enactments  of 
British  Governors?  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  hunting  down  of  the 
miserable  Bushmen  (or  wild  Hottentots)  has  gone  on  ever  since 
the  days  of  Barrow,  and  that  it  still  goes  on,  at  this  moment,  in  the 
same  cruel  and  revolting  fashion  as  he  has  described  it  ?  And, 
as  for  the  Caffers, — that  mild  and  manly  race— whom  Barrow 
thought  so  superior  to  the '  Christian  *  savages  who  harassed  and 
oppressed  them,  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  after  beihg  expelled  by  iia 
from  the  Zuurveld,  a  district  which  they  first  purchased  from  the 
original  possessors,  the  Gonaquas,  and  afterwards  from  the  io* 
truding  boors^ — ^they  have  been  unjustly  invaded  by  British  troopd» 
plundered  of  an  immense  quantity  of  cattle,  their  chief  means  of 
subsistence,  and  when  driven  to  despair  and  goaded  tf>  retaliaiion,-— y 
their  favourite  leaders  ^  outlawed '  and  hunted  down,  and  ain  ex-, 
tensive  tract  of  valuable  country  violently  wrested  from  them,  an4 

Jm  defiance  of  solemn  stipulations)  alloted  to  their  cruel  and  h^re- 
iltary  oppressors?  What,  in  fine,  has  been  the  receDt^pol]cy,'if  policy 
it  can  be  termed,  on  the  eastern  frontier?  A  wretchedseri^sof  paltiy 
manoeuvering  for  the  promotion  df  the  sons  of  the  Governor,  at  Chf| 
sacrifice  of  our  colonial  security,  of  the  civilization  of  the  nativlku. 
and  of  the  character  of  our  country ! 

Could  an  accurate  statement  be  procured  of  the  quantity  of  cftttla 
taken  from  the  Caffer  people  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the 
number  of  men,  women  and  children  d^troyed  by  us  in  our  Incur- 
rions,  and  this  account  compared  with  the  amount  of  bloodshed 
and  rapine,  committed  by  the  Caffers  in  the  colony  during  the  same 
period,  the  balance  I  am  convinced  would  wei^^h  fearfully  agadnst 
the  humanity  of  the  '  Christiaos,'  and  would  furnish  but  indifferent 
cause  to  boast  of  the  ^  mild  policy  of  Britain,'  as  contrasted  with 
the  proverbial  *  barbarity,  of  the  Dutch/ 

ritten,  I  have  ascertained,  that. 

i  ceedings  above  detailed  being 

1  V  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry^ 

1  led  Territory  allotted  by  Lord 

i  5  frontier  boors,  have  been  re- 

1  by  an  express  order  from  Earl 

]  lieu  tenant-Governor  to  remuBe- 

I  or  capital  in  building  or  other 

i  ind  praiseworthy ;  and  if  Lor4 
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The  Arottm  Ai^h^.  It 

Bathnrst  foUowB  up  this  righteoat  meastre,  by  making  tke  expente 
of  this  remuoeratioii  fall  not  upon  the  pnMlCvhat  upon  tbe  indi* 
Tiduals  by  whose  shameful  abusQ  o£  power  and  patfonage  the  charffi 
was  occasioned ;  and  above  aU,  if  he  takes  good  eare  to  pfeyeut  & 
fatare,  by  proper  constitution  checks  in  the  colony  itself,  either 
those  or  any  other  persons  whatever,  from  having  it  in  their  j^ower 
to  perpetrate  such  abuses,  I  shall  then  join  as  cordially  in  praising 
his  justice  and  humanity,  as  I  now  deplore  the  tardiness  of  his  in- 
vettigadon  into  the  hnqtdties  of  the  Caffer  frontier. 

Araiu 


THE  EURASIAN  ANtHIM.     ^ 

To  the  Bdiior  of  the  Oiientai  Herald. 

Sni, — ^In  requesting  the  insertion  of  the  enclosed  lines,  which  are 
dedicated  to  the  British  Nattod,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  they  are 
the  production  of  an  Eurasian,*  a  young  man,  who  has  been  per- 
fectly bhnd  since  he  was  ten  years,  of  age., 

A  SuBfloiUBnu 

IMris,  lOth  October  1926. 

TV  ikeBrUMNaiitm,  bmt  to  the  ie^feHal PaHiimeiufm  pmrikmkit,  (l« 
fMami»g  Umm  ate  hmmb^  dedUked  fif  tkeir  dtprtned  Dmmmdatde  im 
the  Saet  Jndiee. 

WuwM  Mtain,  from  the  asare  tea  • 

First  rote,  the  Land  of  Liberty, 

This  was  her  greet  commission :     .        . 

*  Go  f6rth  to  India's  distant  strend. 

Subdue  and  cUilJce  the  lan^, 

And  better  her  copdition.      '  ^ 

And^whea'tlMii  tft«atsb1iii<idlllkeV 

Grant  her  tby  lai^;  disi»MiU'tlieiib  ftilr» ' 

And  bless  the  sable  nation ; 

To  all  add  eadh  eltauft  thy  giaee/ 

Bat  c^Mly  to  an  nnbonf  rate. 

That  shall  be  odled  1 


«  T%h  is  one  of  tbe  most  popuUr  teni|i  j>y  wh^  the  mixed  race,  dt- 
jgdrri  from  European  and  Asiatic  parents,  are  distinguished. 

9Hemtal  Heraid,  Vol.  It.  C 
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If  tM  JE^ranan  AfUhem. 

▲lli^  to  ]M4b  tbe  bUck  and  «hll^« 

f        Ofidllfcyfalttte'ain^^wway 

^•«t  tWs  brigfct  tegi6n  bf  the  tUy, 
1%iB  land  of  golden  crops. 

With  hanghiy  hearts,  and  soul*  of  fire» 
To  equal  rights  they  shall  aspire. 
And  equal  honours  too ; 
Nor  ahoiM'Bt  thou  disallow  their  daiSt 
For,  recollecting  whence  they  came. 
They  AMI  df)i»ai^thelr:ll«e!'      , 

.  gucji  wa9  tbe  grpa*  c^migisftiwi  flf «« . 
To  Britain,  by  the  Toice  of  heayen ; 
;,  Be»  %wto«»,  ch«wh  ttd  slate ! 
\  .  *      ;     Let.hBt<aim^M#i.AMiWH 

;  .       'WMt-ttt  Uto  kiMJVordei^liiy, 
Th' ttiierrlngi*t^df  fcte. 

Nor  let  her  more  aflfect  to  scorn, 

\^        '  V  N^thegrealuw^dfiliyj    .       ..    . 

For  ilnce  we  are  her  flesh  and  bone, 

Now  let  her  make  y»  all  her.  own, 
And  join  us  in  her  sway. 

Thus  let  her  proTe  that  she  is  just, 
A  ftdthftil  guardian  to  her  trust, 
While  erery  true  Eurasian, 
Obliged  by  more  than  filial  ties. 
The  bvlwark  of  her  poiim  akidl  rilMi 
Agaioit  tii^  hofftUe  oal&im. 

.     AllhattioBrltfdnandliertows! 
HeaTon  pro^pen  India  and  he» 
All  hail  to  bath  tbe  natlooe ! 
As  Britain,  to  let  India  be, 
^  A  land  of  equal  liberty. 

To  Brltont  and  Eurasians. 
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19  *  . 

•'*'■'     ■ '  ^  ■    ' 

,    ON    THB  .LlC>i\SIN(i,SY3TKMr    „ 

.       -  -    No!  I..*     .[,  '    .'" 

*  TTie  system  of  Heensing  penrkdes  almost  cTWy  'departAient  of  Hl^— bAr- 
ttsiers,  Kttorneyi,  clergymen,  trades  in  corporation  towns,  are  all  under  tlie 
influence  of  this  system.  It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  new  regu- 
\atitm  {hf  laloosthig  all  new^pera  to  a  license  reyocable  at  the  pleasure 
of  ih«  Ooftmsent  in  India)  is  fepiignant  to  the  laws  of  England,  since  (in 
that  eonntry)  its  principle  enters  into  almost  e?ery  situation  in  JUfe.'-r-fi^peicik 
^mrFfrvmBUMaenasMeii^  in  tkeS^^nrems  Cawrt  of  Calcutta^  ifare&SI, 


A  legal  friend  having  had  his  att^tion  drawn  to  the  fmnciple  as 
well  as  operation  of  t^e  licensing  system  here  spoken  of,  the  pre- 
valence of  which,  in  England,  is  qaetedas  a  reason  fbr  its  geoeral 
adoption  in  her  distant  dependencies,  has  projected  a  series  of  ar- 
tides  on  the  several  ptirsiiits  and  profMions' subj^tt  to  this  re- 
Btrictive  course  of  legislation,  beginning  Hvlth'  th^^^ost  obvious  of 
those  in  England^— 4he  taverns'  and  theittres,  th^  ^at  marts  of 
pfaysiciS  refreshment  and  intelleot«al  pkamire  provided  fbr  tke 
accommodation  of  the  commnnity>-'-«nd  passhif '  inward  to  other 
citukliihinevto  a«d  ^oonpaljc/^i  as  uqjoetly.sa^japted  to  reaHraints 
wiiidh  ^Qgbt  not  in  princii^le  to  exist,  apd  whicb  Mterly  fail^  In 
praeiloe;  Ip  «U$|iii  the  «Bd  desired,  ,  W^  promise  furi  i^eaders  mofih 
iiilbmadoA  luid  i^leiMaFe  fir^m  this  9eriqs-af  pafe^Sj^  ^d  enter  at 
•Qce  oa  tbe^uitb^r's  development  pf  bis  views..    .       - 

POBLTC  Kousxs. 

We  will  preface  eur  observations  on  the  laws  for  the  licensing  of 
tareniip  by  a  abort  history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  this  legis- 
lative inteforence,  extracted  from  the  first  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  State  of  the  Police  of  the 'Metropolis,  dated  May  1817* 

<  It  afpeiu«,  that  prior  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Vf .,  ale  or 
tippliiig  bpi^a,  or  bouses  of  public  refreshnvept,  were  set  up  at  the 
firae  will  i^d  pleefsure  of  an^r  person  who  thou|^bt.  fit  to  vest  his 

Eopeiiy  in  that  mahner.  tn  the  old  law  "books  it  is  held  ^  that  he- 
re tiuit  pedody  it  was  lawful  jtor  any  one  to  keep  ap  alehouse  with- 
^  oat  Hcenoe,  for  it  waa  a  meana  of  livelihood  which  any  one  was  free 
to  foUow  Y  bat  \t  it  was  disorderly  kept^it  wttB  indictable  as  a  com- 
mon nuisance/  Parliament,  however,  takiijg  intp  consideration  the 
evil  attendant  on  the  abase  of  this' liberty,  as  affecting  the  morals 
and  manners  of  the  people  at  large,  gave  by  statnte,  in  the  reign  6i 
Henry  YII.,  a  power  to  justices  of  the  peace  jto  suppress  useless 


*  See  the  Oriental  '  Herald,*  Vol.  i.  p.  189. 
C  2 
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20  Oh  4he  Licensing  System. 

housea.  The  ei^il  not  being  diminished  hr  this  4aWy  b j  the  6th  and  <Hli 
Edward  VI.,  justices  were  empowered  to  put  mxnKy  common  ale 
^  tippling  houses,  as  they  thought  meet  and  convenient ;  and  none 
we^e  to  keep  such  houses  in  future,  but  such  as  should  be  allowed 
in  open  session,  or  else  by  two  justices  of  the  peace,  who  are  there- 
.  by  dii^eeted  to  take  bond  and  surety  by  recogntzaoce  of  the  ale- 
house keepers,  or  keepers  of  tippling  houses,  for  preserving. gopd 
rule  and  order  therein. 

<  In  the  first  year  of  James  I.,  c.  9,  an  Act  was  passed,  wUcii 
sets  forth  in  the  preamble  ^  that  whereas  the  antietat,  true  and  i^rla- 
cipal  use  of  inns,  alehouses  and  victualKnghousesr,  waa  for  the  it- 
sort,  relief  and  lodging  of  wayfairing  people,  travelling  frott  plaee 
to  place,  and  for  such  supply  of  the  wants  of  such  people  as  iu^net 
^able  by  greater  quantities  to  make  provision  of  victual,  and  not 
.  meant  for  entertainment  and  harbouring  of  l^wd  idle  people,  to 
:  spend  and  consume  their  money  and  their  time  in  lewd  and  drunken 
ipanner;'  it  then  proceeds  to  subject  to  p^ialties  the  keepera  of 
aj^iibjises,  who  suffer  people  to  tipple  in  their  houses.    The  7th -ef 
James  L,  c*  10^  disables  an  alehouse  keeper  convicted  in  the  above 
penalty,  from  keeping  an  alehouse  for  three  yeacs;  the-^lstof 
Jan^es  I;  perpetuated  the  former  statute,  and  rendered  one  witness 
saffident  to  fine  the  tippling,  whereas  two. were  required  before* 

^  your  Committee  remark,  that  from  the  period  of  Rdward  Iff. 

to  tlie  reign  of  George  II,  the  l^gislatiur^  in'hnpoeing  theiM««Biity 

^  oF  a  licence  had  solely  in  view  the  questidta  of  pellee ;  all  tMf  re- 

^  gulations  were  principally  directed  to  the  good  bid  orderiy  Aiaa- 

agement  of  public  bouses,  as  connected  with  the  pre^rvatioa  of 

the  public  morals  and  peace.  Early,  however,  in  William  and  Mary, 

an  Act  was  passed  which  produced  the  most  important  effects:  It 

was  for  the  avbwed  purpose  of  encouraging  the  distillation  of  Bri- 

^  tisli  splints;  and, by  this  Act,  Mpereahey  whether  lieemeed  or  not^ 

'  were  authorized  to  dietit  and  sefi  British  spirits  by  retail,  provided 

only  the  duties  were  paid.  -  . 

*  This  law  gave  such  an  encouragement  to  the  mamtfacttire  'and 
,  consumption  of  spirits,  that  it  was  found  necessary  tp  check- ibefr 
'  sale.    By  the  12th  and  13th  William  m,  c.  11,  sec.  l8,  all'ltei-- 

sons  were  prevented  from  selling  brandy  or  other  dis^lled  H^fuolra 
[^  by  retail,  to  be  drank  in  their  houses,  but  snch  tus  skmld  be  K- 

censed  in  tht  same  manner  as  common  alehouses,  and  the  Jusiic^es 
^  Were  invested  with  the  same  power  over  the  one  as  over  the  other. 

,  ^  At  this  period  spirits  were  retailed  by  tirad^uneu  wbo  dealt  in 
^t  other  commodities ;  for,  by  the  Ist  Anne,  c.  14,  ell  distillers  aod 
.  all  shopkeepers,  whose  principal  de.alings  were  more  in  other  goods 
than  in  brandy  and  strong  waters,  and  who  did  not  permit  tippling^ 
'  in  their  houses,  were  allowed  to  sell  spirits  by  retail  without  licence. 

'  This  trade  increased  to  such  on  extent,  that  by  the  2d  George 
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11.9  c  179  a  dvty  of  M/.  mis  linpoaed  on  tko  if  toUbg  Ugence  t¥ 
•dl  tpiritSy  wtilcliy  ibr  the  firattime^wndirtcted  I^Atfren^M^ 
femhfy  and  a  penalty  of  101.  waa  iaflieled  on  pevaons  iwho 
alNwid  sen  bmndy  witiioat  Ecence.  By  the  lith  •ectiO^  of 
tlttt  atatute,  from  the  24th  of  June  1729,  so  liconce  ahall  be 
granted  to  any  pereon  to  keep  an  inn  or  ulehoose,  or  te  retail 
IknHidy  or  strong  waters^  bnt  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Jnijkicet 
of  the  Peace,  to  be  holdienfor  that  patfpose  on  the  1st  dayof  Seip- 
tenber  yearly,  or  witiitn  twenty-one  days  afterwards.  This 
atatvte  is  the  origin  of  the  present  systnn  of  licensing  public- 
boQsea  at  a  general  annnal  meeting ;  and  the  object  of  which  en- 
actment is  clearly  aet  forth  in  the  11th  section,,— nannel^i  that  the 
Jastiees  may  be  tmly  informed  as  to  the  occasion  or  want  of  sneh 
iana  mt  alehonses,  and  the  oharaeter  ^  persons  applying  ibr  Ih 
ccacea  fbr  the  same.  The  srtatate  of  6th  George  II.,  c.  17f  repeals 
^  20/.  daty  oa  the  lioenoe,.  as  the  same  had  been  prodnetive  of 
ii9«ry  to  the  rsvenne>  and  affixes  a  penalty  of  10/.  oe  all  who  shoald 
seB,  or  espose  to  sale»  q^irits  in  stables,  sheds,  or  wheelbarrows^ 
er  ia  any  other  places  than  in  dweUiag-bonses,  living  in  the  samew 

*  This  latter  enactment  clearly  explains  the  effect  of  the  law*» 
which  operated  to  drive,  by  the  cost  of  the  lioeace,  the  spirits  frosA 
the  dwellingwfaense,  and  to  encoorage  the  sale  of  them  in  an  illicJt 


'  *  That  this  last  law  did  not  succeed  in  remedyiog  any  of  the 
evils  which  it  proposed  to  cure,  is  apparent ;  for  by  the  9th  George 
n.,  c  2S,  caned  the  Gin  Act,  '  No  person  was  permitted  to  vend 
spfaitnoos  tilq[uors  in  any  manner  in  a  less  quantity  than  two  gallons, 
Widiont  Hist  taking  out  a  licence^  for  which  he  should  pay  down 
aanaally  to  the  £Kcise  the  sum  of  50/. :  the  penalty  of  selling 
withoat  each  lieenee  being  100/.;/  and  by  thesamestatnte»20s. 
a^  gidloQ  was  laid  on  British  spkito ;  it  is  also  enacted,  sec..  1ft 
that  after  tira  24th  of  September  1736,  'no  licence  shoald  be 
granted  to  any  person  whatsoever,  for  selling  by  retail  any  spi- 
ritnons  liquonrs,  or  strong  waters,  except  to  sucb  persons  only  who 
should  keep  public  victaalHng  houses^  inns»  coffee-houses,  ale- 
hoasesy  or  brandy«ehops»  ana  use  and  exercbe  no  other  trade 
whatsoever^' 

-  '  Year  Committee  wish  here  to  observe^  that  it  is  evident  the 
Legiriat«re  had  two  objects  in  view  not  easily  reeoncileable :  first, 
to  preiBOte  tiie  distillation  and  sale  of  spirits  as  a  profitable  source 
of  leveno^  as  well  as  an  encouragement  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
kingdom ;  and,  secondly,  to  prevent  abuses  iji  the  consumption  of 
the  spirits,  arising  from  the  cheapness  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  weve  vended.  The  plan  adopted  then  was  to  prevent  all  pri- 
vate sale,  to  make  the  vent  of  spirits  public,  and  to  take  the  trade 
eat  of  the  hands  of  hucksters,  barrow-women  and  itinerant  salesmen, 
and  place  it  in  those. of  reputable  and  responetble  housekeepers. 
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12  On  fke^LieiMuitff^Sy^iak) 

WhfA  theie  wiAc^  th^  idtentidns  of  FiAiiiametat  no  ooeeiniepf ;  DM^ 
Hhdf  wet^  ^ntiie]f  froBttvted  is  ttho  rbey^md  doubt ;  for  the  he^ryi 
eiitp^n%&  ^  ite  lic^troe,  taid-tiw  dMifes  on  tM  epifita,  gave  9ilok  • 
tlouDfy  oi»  illtdt  distiltition  and  -Ulegal  sale,  as  pfredicead  bOfioe* 
({tieifOes'tbe^very  opposite  to  those  wMeh  the  Legislature  coateHH 
platcfd^  the  iievetitre  was  injarBd,  vat  the  tmde  Ihiowa  int^th^ 
tMnd^^fthbse' who!  took  omt  bo  hcence,  and  who  paid  no^iityi 
The  testimoiky  of  dooteupqiavy  writers,  add  the  aalhariif  of  Baiir-^ 
Itmfientary  debates,  dho^  the  horrid  exoietoas  whiqh  those  illHad^ 
Tised  1MB  and  regulations  prOdvced;  when  at  last,  alber  it  trial ^f 
s^ven  years,  ia  the  16th  year  of  Oeoige  II.,  an  act  was.  passed  by 
whieh  the  duty  of  ^(H,  on  the  Ikerioe  was  taken  of,  and  ohe  of  20is. 
imposed  in  \U  place ;  and  the  duty  on.  spirits  from  naalt.and  eem 
wks  lowered  from  20s.  to  8d.  per  gallon  ;  and  by  the  lOth  sectiott 
Hkf  enacted,  that  after  the  ^dth  of  March  1743,  no  licence^iatt 
tie  granted  te  any  person  or  penens  whatsoevery  aalUng.hy  teteil 
liiiy  spirituous  liqaoTB,  except  te  such  peiaM^as'Only  wha  shaU  kaep 
larrerhs^  vlHaallkig-^houseS;  inns,  coffeepthbuses,  or  ale^oines.;  with 
a  proviso,  that  notbing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  enable  aaf 
j^ae,U>.  seUidpjrituQus  liqiiprs  by  retail,,  unless  such  pjarson'shi^  be 
fiirst  licensed  to  sell  ale  or  other  spirituous  liquors. 

^  In- the  next  year  an  explaiiatsry  x>r.suppleBmtary  Act.  wee 
passed,  17th  George  II.  c.  17riu  order  to  provide  againsta  j^aor 
tioe  which  had  gtoii^  up,  namely,  of  pea3ons  who  oame  under  the 
eferation  ^f  the  }aw  autlxorisging  them  to  hold  licences,  yet  wjbo  SC;; 
parated  the  spirit  house  from  the  alehoase,  and  opened  and  kept  a 
shop  for  spirits  jnotl^r  situations.  By  the  sections  l^  and  2 1  or 
this  Acti  the  practice  ^  declared  illegal;  and  10/.  penalty  affixed  to 
theoffe^ice.  ..  .     / 

<  By  the  24th  of  George  11..  c  40  sec.  8k,  no  person  within  the 
fiifaits  of  the  head  ofice  of  Exdse  shalLbe  licensed  to  retail  spirit-s 
eous  Hquors,  unless  he  shall  ^oocapy,  as  tenant,  e  teMnenI;  of  the 
y^eerly  Value  of  10/»or.upwar-dsy  or  in,  any  other  part  of  tha^ag- 
dom,  unless  he  pays  to  church  and  pocur. 

*  The  -loth  George  II.,  c.  31,  sets  forth  in  its  preamble,  tbc^  tite 
laws  concerning  alehouses,  inner,  and  vivtualling^houses,  and  the 
licensing  of  theni,  are  defective  and  insufficient  for  correcting  and 
^npprc^sidj^  the  abases  and  disoixlers  frequentiy'dene  and  doounitted 
ther^ib:  It  then  ^ivoceeds  to  enact,  that  the  Jaatioes  shall  bind 
the  parties  over  who  received  the  licence  in  a  persMai  reoagnifr* 
ftnce  of  10/.  with  t^o  sureties  in  Al.  eaob,.  or  jone  in  IQL  ;  and  in 
order  that  the  person  so  applying  for  a  licence  should  be  of  goad 
fame^  and  s^ber  life  and  conversation,  prior  to. the  granting  of  such 
licence,  a  certificate  is  directed  to  be.  produced  to  the  Justices, 
Hqder  the  Imnds  of  the  clergyman  and  the  inajor  part  of  the  chuiwh- 
wardens  or  overseei-s,  or  else  of  three  or  four  reputable  and  sub- 
stantial householders  apnd  inhabitants  of  the  pmrish  or  place  where 
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i  9ktmm%>  !•  to  h^^mA  that  Mit  oBrliic!^  ^chahMrtar  AmM 
be  mimtitocd  in  tlie  Ucenotp  asd  wiibcmt  it,  it  sliould  be  imU  md 
▼Old.  ft  £|urth^r  eoacts^  tection  7^  tbitt  upcA  iuiy  |poiiup)aiiit  JKfng 
madel>efore  aay  Justioe  of  the  Peace  of  any  coai^yof  j^^^  wfaer^iA 
aacli  Ucence  shall  be  gKaated*  Jthat .  the  Ixceimed  .{M^-^on  ^  to  thMQ^ 
jndgmeat  of  the  Justices  broke  hia  xecogouEaace  with,  coaditi(m 
thereof,  the  Justice  shall  have  pov^r  t^  bind  the  parUeacoq^iyA^in 
ii^  over  to  appear  at  the  next  |;eiiera)  q^iaxter  sessioaSi^  whif  re  ttia 
matter  at  issue  shaU  be  tried  by  a  jury  ;  and  if  a  verdict  is  Ibund 
against  the  de^udant,  his  recognizance  shad  be  forfeited,  and  he 
himself  disabled  from  having  a  licence  to  sell  ale  or  spiptaoos 
fiqaore  for  three  years.  / 

<  By  the  .80th  George  M.  c.  24,  sei^  14,  pablicaof  pemuttiDg 
jooroeymea,  labourers,  servants,  or  aApcentices^  to  gaiae  in  -th^ 
houses,  and  shall  be  conyicted  on  oath  before  aiq^jm^ice  of  p^ac«b 
■hall  forfeit  the  sum  of  forty  ahilHnga;  and  ngfiOA.  a,  8ubaoi|^#n( 
oommittal  of  the  offence,  shall  pi^r  the^um  of  10/.     ,  .  ,    . . 

*  Act  d2d  Georgiet  III.  i^.  69,  regulates  the  trnisfo  of  tteaisei  at 
petty  ses^ooB  to  be  held  by  the  jnatkes.  ^ 

*  The  48th  George  HI.  c.  148,  merely  provides  that  lAe  licenses; 
io  sell  ale  and  beer  by  retail  shall  be  taken  out  at  the  JQxcise  Ofllce. 
Instead  of  being  issued  by  the  justices ;  but  that  such  Hcdnde  shall 
not  be  grianted,  unless  the  person  appfying  shall  first  prodace  an 
aal^ooty  granted  to  him  by  tv^  justices  of  the  peilce,  to  keep  a 
coomon  inn,  idehouse  or  Tictaalling  choose ;  uddoh  liceo«e  skiill  Iw 
In  the  form  prescribed  by  the  lasv/  i 

The  minutes  of  evidence,  on  which  this  Report  was  grounded, 
are  extremely  curious:  they  show  that  the  law,  as  it  thenr  stood, 
had  produced  or  brought  into  exercise  the  grossest  corruption  in^ 
the  m^tgfstracy,  both  in  glinting  aAd' wlthholdhig  licenses:  had 
given  occasion  to  a  ihonopoly'on  the  part  of  the  brewers  and  dis-' 
tillers,  Mghly  prejudicial  to  the  quality  of  the  liqaor  aoM,  and  had* 
held  out  an  encouragement  to  disorder,  by  giving  opulent  hidlvl«J 
daals  a  strong  interest  in  codtinnijig  certaia  itbuies  opeii,  Irbatever 
might  be  the  cmiduct  of  the  pubHoan  or  bis  eastoaiers^  in  shorty' 
)t  appears  clearly  from  these  minutes,  and  is  confimed  to  a  eonsM 
derable  de^e  iby  the  Committee^  own  Beport,  that  eveiy  object 
of  the  legitkitBrfe  has  not  only  been  completely  frnstmlea.  by  tbo 
operation  of  the  liceonng  kfws,  but  that  the  system  has  materialiy 
a^ravated  every  evil  which  it  was  intended  to  redress.  > 

The  Committee  recommended,  among  sonie  minor  alteratioiia  of 
the  existing  laws,  that  no  license  dioitld  be  refused  without  an  open* 
trial  before  the  justices,  and  that  no  license  should  be  withdrawit 
without  the  vefdiet  of  a  jury. 

Parliament  haviag  taking  six  years  for  reflection,  at  length  passed 
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MAAftdoiitiiig  one  or.two  of  timmlaov  sugfMtioitf 'Of  iheCuiiBH 
leet  but  leaving.the  arbitary  power  of  the  juilteei  intovebed. 

During  tke  la«t  session,  Mr.  Estcourt  broagbt  hi  a  UH  to  eon- 
tfame  tbis  act  (8  Geo.  IV.)  with  some  slight  alterations.  There 
ieems  to  have  been  no  petition  against  the  principle  of  the  Ult, 
•ad  no  one  spoke  against  it  bat  Mr.  Hume,  who  armed,  that  a  11- 
cense.to  keep  a  public  house  ought  to  be  claimed  as  a  matter  of 
rights  and  not  granted  or  withheld  at  discretion. 

The  present  state  of  the  law,  therefore,  and  that  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  be  continued,  is,  that  alicense  may  be  granted,  refnse4» 
or  withdrawn,  at  the  pleasure  of  such  magistrates,  as  happen  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting  appointed  by  the  act ; — ^that  these  tna^rs* 
trated  are  not  boutkdto  hear  either  the  applicant,  or  the  parties 
ebfectfng  to  the  license ;  that  they  may  proceed  without  evidence, 
and  decMe  without  assigning  any  reasons ;  and  that,  whether  they 
net  wisely  or  unwisely,  honestly  or  corruptly,  there  ir  no  appeal 
from  their  decision.  -  It  is  true,  if  the  justices  should  be  so  weak 
aa  toianult  logal  evidence  of  a  corrupt  tnotire,  they- lay  tbelh- 
selves  open  to  a  criminal  iafennatlon  or  aa  iadictment,  if  any  per4 
8(in  should  be  fofund  sufficiently  rich  and  foolish  to  preseeate,  that 
19^  to  bring  thorn  ^to  trial  before  a  special  jury  princifally  Maqkowod 
^f  other  mwstrates ;  but  even  a  convktiou,of  which  we  b«Hevn  thefo 
is  w%e  precedent  to  be  foui^ d,  would  not  revoke  the  unjust  de^iiipn. 

.  It  is  cliMgr,>tliat  as  ih»  system  of  discretionary  Bcanees  iHijpillea 
instidetion,  the.  burdnn  of  proof  must  lie  upon  those  wbo  support 
it.  Bzperience  is  at  present  on  the  other  eid« ;  compared  wf  lfl» 
other  places  resorted*  to  by  the  same  classes,  who  frequent  aie» 
fcouses,  they  ace  by .jio  means  more  free  from  disorder.  Coffee- 
^hbps,  eating-houses,  oyater^rooms,  &c.,  however  ill  they  may  fra-4 

Juently  be  conducted,  are  not  at  all  so  ill  regulated  as  many  pub- 
ic houses  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  which  have  been  H« 
oensed  year  after  year,  in  spite  of  constaut  and  numeious  oom- 
plc^nta  from  the  ndghbouring  inhabitants. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distingtilflft 
botireen.the  defects  of  the  general  plan  of*  dieeretionaty licenses; 
aad.  those  of  the  legal  machinery  by  which  the  plan  haa  been  carried 
into  .operation.  Laws  which  give  absolute  powdr  to  say  single 
tribunal  would  be  sufficiently  biui,  but  when  the  tribwial  is  such  aa 
we  liave  deserihed,  no  terms  of  contempt  and  abhorreooe  would  be 
too  strong  to  apply  to  them. 

Many  of  the  erils  of  discretionary  license  might,  doubtless,,  be 
aivmded,  by  a  few  obvious  modifications  of  the  present  systeni. 
Many  would  require  startling  innovations  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
IAm.  country,  and  some,  we  fear,  would  remain  after  every  improve* 
ment.    The  grant  of  a  discretionary  license  is  a  |^ft,  or,  at  least,  a 
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tot  pit6fetiy^^* m^^m^U^'^^KXimthertatefigrM^a^ 
be  ex|i08ed>  to  the  tempteiibii'ofi.att^igftNr  tBe-  pifivate  beaeit  of 
eitliertheiiiselTee  cnr  othm^  lasteMl  of  lookb^^.wiliila-miigk  erftt  U> 
tbe  public  interest.  The  regnlativa  ei  supply  ami  demand  itf«» 
perfectly  adjusted  iof  tkenatnial  coarse  of  thiags,  tbaiitis  iupos^ 
sible  ^  artificial  metiiod  ^oald  ever  eqnal  it..  It  irevM  reqvms 
perfect  iDtelligeoce,  added  to  perfect  justice,  toadi^  .t)ien[»«Uic 
Ronses  of  the  ndghboarhood  so 'exactly  .to  its  wants  as  would  be 
doee  if  legislative  restraints  were  taken  away.  :       .     > 

The  interference  with  the  principle  of  competition  not  only^ 
fects  the  supply,  as  regards  the  number  of  houses,  or  their  appro* 
priatlon  to  the  different  wants  of  different  plac^,  but  it  materiaUy 
affects  the  price  and  quality  of  the  Jiquon  There  is  a  natural  tcmp« 
tation  in  the  grantors  to  Umit  the  number  below  the  demand  :-it 
iBcrea^BS  the  value-  of  ^leir  patrboage ;  Jt  also  'liila  m  wi^  the 
pepular  notkm  that  the  morals  of  the  lower  ckssteare  in  sonyBarhsi 
•faa  iaverse  ratio  to  tba^immberi^  ale  houses.       l  ^  -     •<  i 

-'Tfce  nuDHtcs  of  the  Committee  however  cleieLrly  show,  first,  that 
the  liquor  is  deteilorated  by  thie  monoj^ly ;  and  second,  that  when 
tiie  ale  is  bad;  the  customers,  instead  of  refnfining  altogether  as 
tiiey  ought  to  do,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  become  a!%ieted  tb 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

It  is>  then,  material  to  consider  whether  public  order  may  not  be 
praservad  without  such  an  interference  witn  the  principles  of^  free 
trade  as  that  of  arbitrary  licenses.  The  professed  object  of  th^ 
system  is^to  prevent  the  public  house  gctting.iuto  the  hai^s  of  a 
disvepiitahle  person.  It  is  curious  to  remark^  how  the  plan,  in  its 
present  ^tate9  is  worse  than  nugatory^  By  making  the  license  mntr 
ter  of  property,  the  interest  was,  in  truth,  transferred  into  the  hands 
of  men  of  property:,  thus,  a  class  with  which  the  magistrates  caix 
dcaely  sympathise,  even  in  those  cases  with  which  IJiey  themselves 
have  no 'connexion,  was  brought  into  activity  to  protect  the  liceose'^ 
and  hence  has  grown  up  the  practice  of  looking  at  the  license  am. 
the  person  Ucei^sed  with  very^  different  eyes:  frequently  being  satis- 
fied, ^ven  in.  very  flagrant  instances  of  misconduct,  with  a  change o£ 
publicans^  (that  is  to  say,  a  change  of  servants,)  instead  of  shutting 
up  the  house.  .  Many  of  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  Commit-* 
tee  were  of  ppinion,  that  the  evil  would  be  remedied  by  making 
the  license  per^nal ;  but  we  are  convinced,  that  as  long  as  it 
continues  to  be  a  valuable  property,  (and  it  was  in  some  instances 
stated  to  be  worth  upwards  of  two  thousand  pounds,)  it  would  be 
impoesible  to  prevent  the  capi^talist  horn  laybg  his  hands  upon  it^ 
in  some  shape  or  other ;  and,  therefore,  that  a  great  reform  in  tfo^ 
tribunal  would,  at  least,  be  necessary,  if  viy  mefms  would  be  suffir 
cient  entirely  to  remove  the  evil. 

We  should  then  propose,  that  any  pcrsoa  might  claim  as  of  right 
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Oil  th^Lkmm9gJSi$M0i^ 

i  tat^pen  a  paUk  Imwe  Who  ftvt  mwifi^  t»  ^^Hm. 
finM  to  which  he  might  reader  hhnself  liaUe  by  tb<i  intacoiidnci 
of  himielf  or  his  guests ;  ve  fvonld  require  the^vreties  to  be  au-t 
mereusy  that  neae  but  peraoiiB  of  known  character  ahould  eater  into 
the  trade.  Afiter  the  first  offieneei  a  deposit  to  meet  fines  ai^t  he 
demaadedf  iocreasing  in  a  rapid  progreaeiOa^  but  td  be  retura^d  after 
a  given  time  of  good  behaTionr.  We  wbuUl  make  him  answeraUe 
for  the  decorum  of  his  guests,  investing  him  With  the  power  of  u 
constable  as  respects  them,  and  giving  him  a  right  to  refuse  adaiit- 
tf^ice  to  any  person  who  would  not  depoelt  a  sum  equal  to  any  fine 
to  which  he  might  expose  the  publican  by  his  misconduct.  These 
regulations,  enforced  by  a  sunmiigry  process  of  law/wonld,  we  think, 
preserve  a  reasonable  degree  p/  order  among  the  frequenters  of 
public  houses. 

'  We  have  made  ao  provision  lor  absolubely  driving  aivay  pereowi 
of  bad  oharaeter.  The  indignation  of  the  Committee  aeens  to  have 
been  very  much  excited  against  what  are  teemed  ^  Jaeh  hoaaes,? 
that  is  to  say,  ale  hoiises  freqmented  by  thieves,  prostitutes,  fccu 
Now,  if,  by  preventing  a  thief  from  entering  into  a  public  hoi^e, 
yoa  at  Uie  same  time  prevented  him  from  entering  into  existence^ 
or,  if,  in  driving  bin  out  of  one,  you  could  drive  hua  out  of  his  bad 
habits,  the  case  would  be  altered ;  but  as  he  must  be  somewhere, 

t  as  well  be  in  a  public  hou3C  as  any 
Ls  in  any  other  place  in  which  he  is 
;e  officers  gave  in  evidence,  that  the 
n  with  the  means  of  watching  the 
ig  a  man's  haunt,  and  knowing  he  was 
len  the  robbery  had  been  committed, 
n,  and  enabled  them  often  to  convict 
it  when  they  had  obtained  evidcncef 
ch  better  where  to  find  him,  than  if 
:  to  a  place  to  which  they  had  right 
a  positive  adyuntage.  The  Comrait- 
1  the  officers  in  habits  of  friendship 
prevent  them  from  doing  their  duty. 
;s  and  thief-takers,  has  always  been 
19  in  morals,  and  it  is  not  very  likely 
ions  about  flash  houses.  We  have 
a1  feeling  will  be  strong  enough  to 
iriVatc  friendship,  in  which  a  poHce 
i  as  to  bribery,  unless  the  public  in' 
[le  thief,  no  regulations  will  prevent 
t  the  best  paymaster.  If  the  public 
thief  will  consider  themselves  like 
I  licnds,  but  each  determined  to  win 

the  game. 

Upon  the  principle  of  classification,  we  think  there  ought  to  be 
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flaab  iMiisefi.^  Tkieve*,  like  ^tbef^  elasMa  of  sMn^wiU  «#ftiMlly. 
consort  together  if  they  are  permitted  ;  .when  they  get  into  pnolpr 
the  improvers  of  prison  discipline  force  therointo  t))is  classificAtiop ; 
we  do  not  see  that  they  should  he  driven  out  of  it  in  other  {jace0^^ 
merely  because  they  adopt  }t  for  thenjselves.  \.\ ! 

It  18  too  much  the  fashiojl  to  tircat  bad  people  at  a»  active  hetise-" 
nttid  treats  the  dnat  vponlKr  fiumit^^^fiounbing  il  from  onetobl^r 
only  to  let  it  settle  qoietly  upon  a)iotber.  So  we  haive  h«ard  a» 
chairman  at  the  Q«arter  Se$sidss  «tiy  to  a  thief>  that  lie  haft  ne-; 
lmaine8»  to  be  exercising  his  calling  in  thai  ooitnty.  The-  i^furialii 
oAoen,  lii^owingthe  example  of  theirbattersy  tbiidK  the  gruvamf^ 
of  every  offence  oonaists  in  its  having  been  committed  *  od  theki 
aide  the  bfook/  Great  t^rit  was  taken  to  hindselfi  bv  one  of  the* 
witnesses  before  the  Committee,  for  nightly  deartng  the  bblks'etill' 
sheds  of  Covent  Garden  of  the  houseless  wretches  who  had  crept 
there  for  shelter.  He  said,  they  were  very  bad  people,— «and  so,  very 
likely,  they  were,— but  they  were  not  badheeavse  they  sheltered  in 
Cotent  Garden  market,  and  they  did  not,  like  Sir  Peter  in  the 
play,  *  leave  their  character  behind  them'  when  they  were  forced 
oat.  It  is  not  well  t6  drive  any  nian  to  d^peration.  It  may  turn 
thieves  into  robbers,  and  robbm  into  murderers ;  but  will  seldom 
restore  them  to  habits  of  virtue.  On  the  other  hand,  something 
would  be  done  towards  tempering  their  ferocity,  by  letting  them 
partake  of  such  social  pleasures  as  are  compatible  with  the  strict 
decorum  for  which  we  hope  wc  have  provided. 

Such  is  the  change  we  propose  in  the  system  (ft  licensing,  and  we 
think,  that,  although  a  more  complete  remedy,  ft  may  be  effected 
with  less  alteration  of  what  now  exists,  than  could  be  done  (retain- 
mg  the  plan  of  discretionary  licenses)  by  any  change  in  the  tribu- 
nal, or  in  the  la^e  by  which  the  plan  is  carried  ii^o  openatipn.  And 
this,  we  think,  will  appear  by. a  abort  detail  of  the  lefbims  which 
would  be  necessary  to  eaaare  amy  thing  like  justice  and  ivisdom,  in 
the  granting,  or  w^drawing.  of.  discretionary  lieeniies.  In  the  first 
place,  there  ought  to.  be  an,  open  trial :  but.  anv  trial,  where  the 
parties  cannot  reduce  the  mat^tcrs  to  be  determined  into  definite 
questions,  is,  at  best,  a  very  unsatisfactory  proceeding.  Then  there 
ought  to  be  an  appeal.  It  seldom  happeos,  that  a. case  is  deter- 
mined upon  its  true  merits  the  first  time  it  is  tried  ;  parties  cannot 
come  prepared  to  meet  facts  and  arguments  which  they  cannot  per- 
fectly anticipate,  and  this  Is  rarely  to  be  done,  even  when  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  are  few  and  precise :  btit  in  matters  of  discretion,  an- 
ticipation would  be  impossible.  With  respect  to  the  tribunal,  the 
judges  ought  to  be  reduced  to  one,  that  the  responsibility  might  be 
undivided.  He  sl^ould  have  a  large  dfstrict  under  his  jurisdiction, 
that  his  time  might  be  so  occupied  in  matters  of  this*  kind,  as  to 
give  hhn  the  requisite  knowledge ;  and  he  should  give  his  reasons 
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Ptt  Ms  d^cMotti,  tMi  Mf  erroiv  may  be  cl«Mty  Ajf  rcelfttMl  ftiid«x- 
p#Bed.  ' .  '         *  ' 

Sach  appear  to  ufi  the  safe-guardfl  reqidred  for  Ibe  due  exer- 
dsc  of  discretionary  power.  How  far^ii^.the  pre^nt  8tat€  of  things, 
they  are  to  he  procured,  our  readers  will  easily  Judffe.  Such  m 
maehiuery  as  Wo  have  described,  would,  of  neoessity,  be  txp^ime 
bott  to  the  puhfic  and  to  indinduals.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  aboHAi 
taxes  on  law  proceedbgs,  but  let  it  not  be  done  with  ahope  of  mak* 
lag  thou  unezpensire:  as  long  as  the  attendance  of  wttoasses  is  re- 
qmred,  as  long  as  judges  and  advocates  must  be  men  of  ohaxacter, 
Uilent,  and  acquirement,  so  long  jurisprudence  will  be  asseatially  > 


expensive ;  and,  therefore,  the  public  have  a  right  to  refidre  the> 
neee^ty  fbr  judicial  interfereave  to  be  well  protFed  in  every  aase  in 
wfaiah  it  is  impoeod  upon  them. 


TUB  VISION    OF  FANCY. 


'  Ob,  tke  ds|^&«re  i^  moire,  when  my  h0art*8  liemt,  Uetf  ih%  , 

JjIylTairoivB,-  at  e? e,  to  her  fond  lover  flew ; 
,,111^  wloter  of  Fate,  tile  bright  blossom  of  pltasare. 
Hath  blighted,  and  left  me  iu  sweetness  to  me. 

Yet  stiU,  whan  the  moon  her  pure  lustie  is  Uodlag,. 
,  Afl<^  1,11  the  finaament' cloodlefs  and  bright ; 
.    From  on  Ugli,  Uke  a  aeraph,  kind  Faacf  jdescendhif , 
,  Renevs  the  soft  scents  of  departed  delight. 

.  Afalfl,  ihe  Mse  dotfta  of  impitience  aphrildlttg, , 
Hope  efaeh^ly  #hkpen  my  tne  lOTO  is  near ; 
Agala,  aa  the'laat  shade  of  twiltghl  fa  Mlagi 
With  qaielc'throbbing  heart,  her  light  footstep  I  hear. 

Again,  as  her  cheek  on  my  breast  Is  recllblAg, 
The  moon,  looking  down  firom  the  star-spangled  ilty, 

Beholds  her  fair  image,  resplendently  shining. 
Within  the  blae  depth  of  that  loTe-beandng  eye. 

Oh,  Fancy !  thas  nurtured  in  lonely  seduston. 

Thy  visions  are  l<tvely,  but  quickly  decay ; 
The  dawn  hath  dispeU*d  the  entraacing  iUnsioa,-- 

With  night,  the  fair  phantom  hath  thded  away. 

But.  long  shall  I  cherish  each  dear  recoUecHoU, 
Till  laid,  all  unconscious,  the  cold  turf  beneath ; 

Still  her  heart  Is  the  same,  and  that  soothing  refleelion 
Shall  cheer  me  in  anguitih,' console  me  ia 'death. 
Bcrhamporc.  W. 
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ON   ni£   ItOBItlTt   OF  Tll£   SKIN. 

A  LADT  of  brilliant  talettts  and  enlarged  benevolence  has  re- 
eently  translated  from  the  Freneh  a  small  pamphlet,  entHled,' '  An 
Essay  on  the  Nobffity  of  the  Skin,  or  the  Prejudice  of  White  Per- 
sons against'tbe  colonr  of  Africans  and  their  Progeny,  black  and  of 
nnzed  blood ;'  which  has  been  first  printed  in  Paris,  but  of  which 
we  have  reason  to  belieye  few  copies  have  yet  found  their  way  here, 
and  not  one,  most  probably,  to  India.  As,  however,  the  same  ob- 
jecdonable  pnjadices  exist  throughout  all  our  Eastern  possessions, 
(thooffh  certainly  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  colonies  of  the 
West,j  we  have  taken  upon  ourselVres  the  duty  of  piH>moting  the 
great  object  of  the  original  author  and  translator,  by  difibsiag  their 
reasons  and  sentiments  on  this  subject  as  widely  as  possible  in 
India,  as  well  as  in  England,  concnrring  with  both  in  the  ardent 
desire  to  see  those  barriers  effectually  removed. 

Chaf.  L 

0»  Pr^udtoe9  in  general— Origin  of  thai  which  cmeerm^  ilh 
Cohur  of.  Africans  and  their  Deecendamts. 

The  term  prejudice,  taken  in  its  most  extended  signification, 
signifies  an  opinion  adopted  upon  bearsay,  or  without  examination : 
it  may  prove  to  be  just ;  but  m  the  common  acceptation  of  tbt 
word,  a  prsjwfice  means  aa  erroaeeos  opinite.  Ignoranoe,  indo- 
tottce,  a  panive  deferenoe  to  authority,  interest  and  pr&de,  are  tba 
flidtt  ordlwBry  sommsof  pnindlee.  In  the  inttiior  of  Africa,  bkok 
aatiouhave  been  found  who  saniMse  the.d^fl  tobe  white,  nid 
1^0,  having  seen  but  few  Europeana,  imajgwe  the  pale  or  white 
kMof  their  skin  to  be,  a  syinptom  of  weakness  oceasioped  by  sonAO 
audidj. 

h  every  natioa,  the  force  of  the  laws  or  of  opiniaii  distinguisbea 
the  diierwt  raaka,  and  ixes  each  individual  in  his  own.  When 
the  laws  are  in  oppoaiftioB  to  pubUe  opinion,  which  is  not  «nfre- 
^Maty  as,  for  example,  m  Europe  ooBcefaiig  duellings  tiie  weight 
of  epteioa  mvais  4iv6r  the  force  of  the  kwB ;  but  when  ttaM'M> 
mgents  «i%  in  mison,  their  simultaneoas  influence  givte  stabUifty  So 
custom. 

nie-AttdaiBental  princ^le.  of  political  soeiety,  is  to.render  phy- 
aicalpowvr  subordinate  to  moral,  by  entrusting  to  the  litler  the 
dfaeuioa  6f  the  fortber  towanb  wbMever  is  nsefol,  that  is  to  say. 

Were  His  role  to  be  always  observed,  the  resaH  would  be  a  go- 
vemaiCTt Ittfoiitly  efakaUe,  the  eaqiire  of  wbe  aad  feed,  mm,  a 
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real  ariatocraicy».aiid  the  only  one  to  be  desired ;  siieh  is  the  de- 
finition which  the  etymology  of  the  latter  term  suggests  ;  but  the 
wicked,  by  means  of  audacity,  baring  assoctated  40  themselves  the 
cowardly  and  the  weak,  who  in  almost  every  state  form  the  great 
•s^jority,  have,  by  dint  of  DupiberS);  overborne  the  g9pd.  Tims  it 
has  happeaed.  tha^t  Folly  and  Crime  have  so  long,  with  very  feir 
€xeeptioi)9,  held  the  reins  of  empire  aiid  co^nmaod-. 

The  powers  who  rule  the  earth  have  always  had  a  great  pro- 
pensity to  believe,  and  above  all,  a  great  interest  in  making  others 
believe,  that  the  eminence  of  th^ir  merit  is  to  ^be  estimated  by  the 
elevaljon  of  their  rank  -^  and  that  the  distance  by  whisb  they  sur- 
pass others  in  authority,  determines  the  height  by  which  they  ex- 
'^eed  them  in  virtue  and  ability.  Deeeivied  or,  intimidal^,  the 
people  have  frequently  been  imposed  upon  so  aa  to  secciive  as  a 
truth  so  gross  an  error. 

,  Already  poverty  and  weakness  had  become  subordinate,  the  one 
to  riches,  and  the.  other  to  power.  Thus  were  power  and  riches 
enabled  to  grasp  all  offices  of  dignity  and  social  importance.  By  a 
natural  consequence,  real  merit,  if  accompanied  by  the  disabiliUes 
of  indigence,  modesty,  and  thnidity,  became  the  object  of  contempt 

M  t^e  victjim  of  ignominy.  Those  who  reffdated  the  public  ofMniQQ, 
distributing  bl^me  and  approbation  accor£ng  to  their  choice,  calling 
forth  some  to  notice  and  applause,  and  throwing  back  others  to 
iqQntempt  «n<i  obsourity^  gave  their  fevonr  to  pamsites  andflat- 
terers^  and  degraded  the  u^nl  industry  of  agriculture  aad  the 

.oil^^r  axts  essentiai  p>  life.     .  ....'! 

-  Thanoe  anw  the  fdrmaitioii  of  oailea.  India  fixed  irrevocaUy 
'ilie«zi9teineofrhlHrii^m»iii9>  ihe  leiedt  of  isoei^ty,  her  sanskai^- 

teniah,  orpefBoiiff  of  mixed  blo«d,«id  keriparias^  who  Are  injected 
tby  eaeh. if  the  <fbutf.piiaeipa&  wastes; '       f 

(}reece  and  Rome  had  their  ft'eemeh  and  their  slaves.  Prom 
*  e5the^  side  of  the  l^yrcneesj  was  drivwt  forth  witlii  ignominy,  wHhbat 

any  apparent  reason,  an  obscure  race  called  cagots  and  agoh.  In 
^Spain  Aesb  has  been  mtekUhh^A'  an  odiooij  distSiiotioB  betifeen 
s€Mktiim9^vi^i  (M  Chmtiaim,y  wdl  GhH^Ukme  MetM.ip^^ 
-GtakiABM&i)  althdvgh  liM  grettor  part  «f  the  nobili<^  of  Sf^ia  v^ 
:1toi|fae«dto.alfoorlshor  Jenrishori^;  Thjarb^'prejudieeis 
f|p«bOMing extinet ^  butrinViilelKia, a£ Mfagorea^ diete eriatBl^OBS 

4f:iiidifi(httlB  «€t  apakt  for  reprdbstioa;  and  ictani  bf  tiie  4er«i 

Mouetlae. 

-  in  tilt' middle  ages,  £he  fewdal  8ya6em',  ifiiat  «<»([  refkiafl^able 
aibetration  of  the  pebiie  mind,  cstobhihtd  aii  tsoimtawB  distaniae 
twttipeeii  the  noUes  mod  the  eiiMniy  that  isito  iaf^  .'between  a  ftw 
thousands  of  useless  individuals  decorated  with  titles,  and  imu^ 
ittillioaa  fif  laboriousnaen./    ^ 

'  .  LittsehoUthii  traveller  fwaa  surprised  to  aee  thttt'On  the  coast tf 
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lUkW,  tkiD  NiOmf  4r  martiBfB,  ttfuikh  term  aM  iiieMit  the  witr- 
riffirs  4>f  rank,  let  theh^.  rmk  grow  as  %  mark  of  dlstiiictioa)  ia  order 
ta  ^how  tiiat  ibey  irere  not  oUiged  to  ivork  at  any  manual  art.^ 
The  same  caitom  is  observed  in  Chkia,  and  in  several  other  conn- 
tries,  ntse  details appearridieidcMis  to  Bnropeans,  who  are  in- 
laenced  to  other  obseramces  by  preciBely  the  same  motives.  So 
lateiy  aa  till  the  year  1 789,  wliat  was  the  meaning  o(  ^e  term  ased 
im  the  common  law  of  France,  vtwe  nMemmU  (to  live  nobly)  ? 
0tes  it  not  HteraUy  inply /nwi^aii/er  (to  Hve  in  idleness)  I 

The  nobles  wonld  have  held  it  a  degradation  to  fewploy  them- 
selves  in  mamud  labonr,  so  unjustly  termed  a  servile  occupation 
even  by  Ihe  ecclesiastics  of  the  time ;  and  do  we  not  see,  even  now, 
tte  partisans  Df  the  feudal  system  eiideavoar  to  cast  opprobrium' 
apon  men  of  mechanica}  industry,  by  affecting  to  place  them  in 
eentraHfistinclaon  to  men  of  piety  1 

Among  every  people  the  possessors  of  constituted  authority  ara 
distJogniahed  by  some  exterior  mark,  which  shows  at  first  sight 
that  they  hold  offices  of  public  trust ;  bnt  personal  favour,  and, 
above  afi,  vanitv,  have  introduced  in  'many  countries,  other  dis- 
Unc&ons  indiyidnal  or  hereditary,  which  exalt  those  who  bear  them 
«poe  pedestals,  whence  they  took  down  upOif  the  other  classes  df 
iPDciety.  In  this  passion  for  distinction,  or^  as  it  is  termed,  nobility, 
we  may  trace *many  manifestations  of  pride:  the  nobility  of  long 
■aib,  of  nails  dyed  of  a  red  colour,  of  very  small  and  distorted 
fleet,  of  voluminous  and  pendant  ears,  the  nobility  of  nose-jewels, 
ttie  nobility  of  tatooing,  among  the  Moslemites  the  nobility  of  the 
green  turban,  in  China  the  yellow  robe  and  the  staff  of  age,  the 
^^i^  cap  is  the  cdnntry  of  Ck>ngo,  the  ndUlity  *«€  p«rchmisnts,the 
MhHiQr  of  the  skur^  te. 

Among  the  ancients,  slaves  were  sometimes  treated  with  sever- 
ity;  but  when  freed,  thefar  position  differed  but  little  from  that  of 
other,  citizens, '  Nevertheless,  among  the  Romans,  the  freed  man 
WIcttged  to  an  intermediate  class  b^een  the  slave  and  the  citi- 
zen ;  but  the  scfn  of  a  freed  man  rose  to  an  equfld  estimation,  and 
wos  dEways  temed  inghm.  Neither  Horace  nor  Epictetus  was 
deprived,  by  unjust  prejndfces  oC  the  flavour  of  thpse  who  were 
tenhed  the  great  vui^naiesy  nor  iM,  any  sens^  of  indignil^  disturb 
their  peaceable  slumbers  under  the  laurels  which  shaded  a^  freed 
man,  and  the  aom  of  a^lreed  laan* 

Hie  Chreeks  and  the  Romans  had  also  some  black  slaves,  espe- 
ASij  for  the  service  of  the  baths,t  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
ikUt  colour  exposed  1:hem  to  additional  contempt. 


*  See  UnMbott,  in  fat,  AnMierdMn,  liSSw  p.  i. 
^  8ae  tlie  MiuM  Pio-CUmmUino,  by  Visconti,  fol.  iii.  p.  4,  and  pi. 
mmi  Caytaf,  MttmHU^JmMqMA,  vei.  t.  pJ^VT ;  aM  vol.  t.  p.  SB5,  Arc. 
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.  Piurclinettt««abiiky  tod  akieady  attained  lo  mil  its  la^tre^VMa 
colonial  avarice  established  tlie  nMHtp  of  the  skin';,  for  this  last 
h^s  %hb  merit  o£  being  a  modem  inyention.  8»,  tb  the  erim'b  of 
having  dragged  the  A  Means  from  their  native  soil,  covered  them 
with  stripes,. and  loaded  them  with  efaains,  has  been  added. ttot 
of  endeavouring  to  fix  an  interminable  corse  upon  the  colonr.  The 
establishment  of  this  prejudice  appeared,  to  the  whitds^  an  adinir* 
able  invention  for  rendering  permanent  their  sway.  They  pnH 
nouncedy  that  an  African  sldn  Was  an  exclusion  from  all  theibea^* 
fits  of  society.  How  much  cunning  and  ingenuity  have  been  em- 
ployed to  enforce  this  doctrine  ?  Have  they  not  a  hundred  times 
applied  to  the  negro  race,  the  malediction  pronounced  upon  the 
children  of  Cain  ?  By  turns  they  have  been  found  invoking  the 
Bible,  and  perverting  the  sense  of  its  holy  records,  in  ord^r  to 
trace  slavery  to  divine  institution,  and  then  af&rming  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  biblical  account  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race  from 
^ne  common  stock,  in  order  to  assert,  that  the  blacks  are  a  dia- 
tinct  race,  degraded  by.  their  original  position,  to  a  doss  of  infe- 
rior beings  created  for  the  service  of  the  whites."* 

has  ever  been,  and  will  ever  be.  the  favoiucite 
s,  whether  priestly,  political,  or  domestic.  Tbe 
3xt  endeavoured,  and  unhappily  succeeded^  to 
reen  the  blacks  and  those  of  a  mixc3'  race^ 
ereons  of  colour.  This  niethod  of  assuring 
ancy  to  slavery,  ought  to  be  a  warning  tjo  the 
Ies,.not  to  confirm  the  dicta  of  their  eneiniee 
ms  among  themselves.  . 

hority  and  its  agents  failed  not.  to  ese  etieiy 
lains  which  avarice  hadforged.  In  1770»a~iba« 
c>  who  ought  to  have  held  it  his  duty  to 
jcpr^ssod  himself  ii^  these  words  coi^cem^ 
necessary  to  keep  this  class  of  ^len  in 
and  opprobrium  whic£[  their  birth  has 
{  only  by  renrcsaing  and  keeping  tl^iem 
be  madbB  bt  them.'t  What  mopli^ ! 
ind  keeping  dowfi  the  aspirations  o^  lu^ 
[  and  happiness,  that  an^  good  is  to  be 
eqn^il  to  the  ferocity  of  t&  maxim,      j 

;he  minister  of  niariae  a&irs^  tarace^  ^ 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  Negroes  and  the  Indians ;,  the  lat- 
ter, placed  on  the  same  leyel  with  the  French  inhabitants,  are  eUf 
gible  to  all  the  offices  and  dignities  from  which  all  the. "blac^  ave 

*  HeeExamendeVEMdavoffeengSneralj  elpartUulicremetUde  VEMdaeage 
des  N^ei  dam&  le§  CoUmiet^  par.  V.  D.  C,  aneten  colon,  S  vols,  in  avo.» 
Pi|ri5,  1909  et  leOS. 

f  9e4  Let  afUkes  Awtericafn^  dt-  ITTO.  • 
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ezelaied.*  In  order  to  overcome  this  barrier,  several  persoas  of 
colour  solicited  as  a  fiivour  to  be  called  Indiaas.  Then  came  a 
nainisterial  letter,  to  deny  this  petition. — *  This  demand^  if  com-v 
pli^  with,  would  destroy  the  prejudice  that,  establishes  a  bound- 
ary, which  persons  of  colour  ^nd  their  descendants  are  never'  to 
pass.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  order  of  society,  that  no  measure 
should  be  allowed  of  a  tendency  to  weaken  .the  humiliation  attach- 
ed to  the  race  b  whatever  degree  of  descent.'t 

In  1761,  the  council  of  Port-au-Prince  enjoined  all  notaries 
and  curates,  to  insert  in  their  acts  the  specific  qualities  of  negroes, 
BHilattoes  and  quatroons.  %  ^ 

In  1773,  the  blacks  and  persons  of  colour  were  forbidden  to 
assume  *  the  names  of  their  reputed  fathers,  although  of  white 
blood.  A  name  of  African  origin  must  be  added  to  the  Christian 
name,  in  order  to  keep  up  that  insurmountable  barrier,  which  pub-' 
fie  opinion  has  established,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  government' 
maintains.' §  *  ' 

In  1770,*  persons  of  colour  were  forbidden,  by  an  edict,  to  clothe, 
and  dfees  themselves  in  the  same  manner  as  the  whites :  they  .are 
enjoined  to  wear  the  characteristic  marks  which  distinguish  them. 

.  In  1717>  a  decree  of  the  council  of  the  Cape  had  granted  to  the 
hangisan,  as  an  especial  favour,  permission  to  take  to  wife,  a  ne-. 
gress  condemned  to  be  hanged  ;||  but  all  inter-marriages  between* 
whites  and  ne^oes  were  severely  prohibited,^  under  penalty  of 
pmrisliment  and  arbitrary  fines. 

'  A  negro  having  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  intercourse  with  a' 
white  married  woman,  was  condemned  to  do  penance,  a  cord  about 
his  neck,  thien  to  have  his  hand  cut  ofif,  and  to  be  hung ;  but  the 
superior  tribunal,  in  mitigation  of  the  sentence,  caused  his  ears  to 
be  cut  off,  his  cheeks  to  be  branded  with  a  fleur  de  lis,  and  a  fla- 
ffeUatfon  to  be  inflicted  by  the  hangman.  The  woman  w^  sent 
Dack  to  France  and  shut  up  in  a  convent.**  The  penalty  to  be  in- 
ffi'eted  upon  white  men,  convicted  of  a  commerce  with  African 
women,  was  appointed  to  consist  of  a  fine  of  two  thousand  pounds 
of  sugar  -^  but  this  fine  was  never  paid,  for  the  criminal  was  never 
pursued  or  punished. 

Such  was  the  prejudice  against  mixed  marriages,  that  one  of  the 
burgesses  of  Cayes  de  Jacmel  having  married  an  estimable  qitat- 


*  SeeJMtse  CmMtMoM  det  Ooimiet  FrtrngaUei,  by  MoreMi  de  Saiiit* 
M€ry,  in  4t(>.,  Parii,  vol.  iH.  p.  SO,  and  the  followuig. 

t  Idea.  t  ^ol.  It.  p.  4i2.  §  Vol.  t.  p.  4A»,  and  the  following.    . 

a  Vol.  il.  p.  MB. 

A  VoL  iU.  p.  69,  and  the  following,  and  p.  382 ;  Yol.  y.  p.  831.        ,  , 

••  V^ol.  ii.  p.  114,  and  the  following. 

OrienUU  Heraia,  VoL  U.  D 
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toon  lady,  a  sentence  waa  pot  in  force  to  oblige  tiisi  to  qiiil  tlie 
b^ch  of  burgesses,  and  by  a  strange  contradiction,  a  Jew,  koo^^n 
to  be  Bucb^  named  de  Pa6>  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  biurgesses  6f 
the  pariish  of  A4ttiaas. 

ChAfI  IL 

MffeeU  resuUingfrom  th$  Prefudiee  in  faxxmr  of  the  NobiHty  af 

.      .  the  Skin.  . 

,  PubHc  contempt  hsA  a  certain  tendency  to  debase,  tbe  character 
of  its  victim,  sncb  is  tbe  principle  upon  which  despotism  acts  in 
j^urope,  even  to  this  day :  a  principle  which  is  so  far  from  being 
an  effect  of  genius,  that  it  attests  the  stupidity  of  those  who  act  on 
it.  A  secret  tnsdnct,  and  that  traditionary  craft  by  which  tyranny 
l^rpetuates  its  p6wer»  warn  the  oppressors  of  their  species  that 
the  means  to  crush  them  depend  on  the  ignorance  and  imbecility  in 
which  they  ^re  kept.  Away  from  thdr  councils,  that  class  of  think- 
ing men,  who  willingly  bend  to  the  yoke  of  the  laws,  but  whose 
obedience  is  the  result  of  reason ;  who  readily  bring  to  the  public 
treasury  the  portioii  due  from  them,  but  at  the  same  tnne  require 
to  be  infemea  5f  the  purpose  to  which  their  earnings  by  the  sweat 
of  their  btvwmM  to  be  applied ;  Men  whose  eyee  are  alwayn  fised 
vpon  tbe  measoreB  of  administratioD^  who  detect  and  pnrsna  ma« 
cMeveUsm  tJir«i^  all  its  pretences  and  disguiats,  whose  sagaeitj 
ik  disooTering  the  seer^  of  ffOTemment  is  equal  to  the  kinTerj 
which  would  conceal  them,  ana  wha4iold  it  to  be  their  .daty  to  pro* 
claim  them  to  the  public,  are  yery  troublesome  and  inconvenient 
pmsonato  ministecs  and  their  agents.  Hence  that  hatred  to  the 
^ffusioa  of  useful  learning  ^moiig  the  lower  classes ;  hence  the 
tribe  of  hired  pamphletQera  who  inveigh  against  the  national 
aohools^  hence  the  ohkinate  maintenance  of  acustom.which  deserves 
to  become^  obsolete :  I  speak  of  apsen^blvig  together  crowds,  of  the 
human  iiped^  en  oceasioBS  of  piU>Uc  poking,  in  places  of  public 
resort^  to  receive  iooi  which  is  thrown  at  them,  as  if  dogs,  and  no]t 
aittit  were  to  be  f^  Thpse  w)io  assemble  jtt  such  a  gracelesn 
invftaticmare  the.  very  lowest  and  most  degraded  of  their  dasa* 
But  how  shall  we  qualify  those  who  direct,  .and  those  wjlio  exe- 
cute such  UQ  outrage  to  decency  ? 

.  These  dispiriting  considerations  bring  us  back  to  investigate  the 
system  of  degradation  in  force  against  the  blacks.  If  these  unfor- 
tunate beings  had  any  idea  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature ;  if  ^ey 
wane  edmitled  to-  the-  wurtiaipatioas  of  «  divine  re]jgion»  which)  hf 
enlightening  the  mina,4UMl  rendering  pure  the  aifection%  a&Mdn 
GOBiMlati^  midereirery  affliction;  if  they  were  conscious  that  vice 
alone  can  .actually  degrade  and  render  infeunous  ;  they  would  tuirn 
their  view-  to  heaven,  and  feel  confident  in  the  power  to  assert 
their  claims.     But  what  can  be  expected  from  men  in  whom  every 
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iBond  sentiment  hat  been  eictinfolslied^  wlio  tm  fer  e?er  expoied 
to  the  example  and  temptatiooB  of  the  most  nabonnded  libertinism^ 
mnd  who,  treated  no  better  than  the  beasts  of  the  fields  become, 
liJce  them,  insensible  to  any  impmlse  bnt  that  of  force  ftpd  blows, 
and  know  no  other  sentiment  than  a  desire  for  Tengaanee  and  a 
sullen  hate  against  their  oppressors ! 

These  di^KMitions,  somewhat  modified  by  circnmstaocesy  bni 
wfot  vnfrequently  mora^  bitter,  exist  among  the  majority  of  free 
Alneaosy---the  victims  of  a  preiadice  established  bycnpidity,  ac- 
cepted by  ignorance,  sanjctioned  by  government,  and  fortified  by 
Imbit,  being  themselves  if  aatare  irascible,  they  feel  indignant  at 
being  the  objects  of  rep^bation,  merely  because  the  dark  hue  of 
their  tkia  is  reputed  among  the  whites  to  be  worse  than  a  oataneoas 
disease,  and  their  habitations  avoided  as  the  dwelling  of  a  leper. 
The  most  brilliant  talents  have  not  been  able  to  raise  several 
blacks  and  half-castes  above  the  state  of  hnmiliatioB  which  colonial 
prejudice  had  assigned  to  them. 

A  recent  publication  reveals  to  us  the  corioitt  hot,  that,  hi 
ihe  early  times  of  the  French  rovolation,tlie  Premk  Qceeles  of  the 
Cape  exelnded  from  their  eoiincils,  as  being  a  maa'Of  coItai^  Af. 
lisin^,  now  cabinet^minister  and  a  peer  of  Fraacei  the  mno 
who,  in  1819,  displayed  the  fury  of  a  mad  enthwaat  against  4^ 
4ofiatf  from  the  b^e.  But,  withont  a  needless  seoorrence  to  a 
fieriod  already  distant,  it  is  now  sufficient  to  relate  the  iniquities 
and  vexations  practised  in  1833  against  the  coloured  populadoa  oif 
Martinique* 

The  natoral  vesuH  ef  the  prejudice  against  the  blacks,  was  a 
5ealouB  aaxbsty  on  the  part  of  the  Oreoles  to  repel  any  suspiciea 
oi  being  eontamhihted  by  a  i^le  drop  of  African  bleed.  Sven 
^aartroone  have  applied  to  a  court  of  justice  to  ascertain  ^ehr 
vank  in  society ;  while  in  France^  mea,  weakly  emulous  of  a  frivo- 
laus  distinction,  have  surreptitionsly  assumed  the  envied  do  before 
their  names,  by  which  to  claim  afiaity  witi^  the  class  of  nobles ; 
the  contempt  for  the  African  colour  was  termed,  to  use  the  express 
^on  of  the  planter,  the  eolomol  buboork.  To  be  white,  where 
maay  were  Mack,  was  m  itself  an  honour;  above  all,  to  be  of  the 
Older  of  the  high  whites  (gron4o  Mimo$)f  for  even  the  low  whites 
ifoiiio  Mmos)  were  ia  some  m#asore  obnoxious  to  the  disdain  of 
colomal  pride* 

We  may  reeoHeet  the  histnKtions  givw  by  BffOoaet,  Minister 
*r  Marine  aftdfs,  to  the  persons  sent  te  negotiate  wkh  the  Fresi- 
^deatPeCiett.  it  was  proposed  to  ceaforoa  himaadoa  someo^er 
pesnnages  the  Ineflable  frttour  of  a  grant  to  repute  them  ta  be 
WBm  (dee  Uttree  de  bkme).- 

It  is  the  maxim  of  government  never  to  allow  that  it  has  been 
guilty  of  a  fault,  or  even  led  into  a  folly ;  therefore,  according  to 
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ibe  usages  of  European  (diplomacy^  their  offer  was  afterwards  dis- 
owned as  a  ministerial  blunder.  Let  us  not  despair  of  hearin|^ 
on  some  futore  day,  that  the  kings  of  Africa  have  sent  to  offer 
Europeans  a  grant  to  enable  them  to  call  themselves  black  (de9^ 
lettrea  di  noirj.     . 

Another  evil  resulting  from  the  prejudice  which  we  are  consider- 
ing, is  the  frightful  corruption  of  morals..  The  female  slaves  being 
deyoted  to  the  lust  of  the  white  inhabitants,  the  preference  given 
by  a  libertine  master  became  the  highest  distinction  among  them* 

The  mulatto  women  did  not  escape  the  contagion  of  profligacy^ 
since,  flattered  by  the  admiration  of  white  men,  they  found  in 
these  guilty  connexions  a  compensation  for  the  contempt  which 
their  colour  brought  upon  them  in  society.  Hence  the  hideous 
<M>ncubinage  which  has  always  infected  the  colonies,  and  which  the 
force  of  inveterate  habit  perpetuates  in  those  countries  where  sla- 
very has  been  suppressed.  , 

Before  the  revolution,  it  was  sometimes  the  fortune  of  the  in- 
ferior classes  of  society,  the  roturiersy  to  be  jomed  to  the  nobility 
by  marriage.  Needy  noblemen,  even  courtiers,  condescended  so 
for  as  to  choose  thejr  wives  among  the  daughters  of  rich  financiers 
and  opulent  planters.  In  the  insolent  language  of  the  times,  such 
•a  measure  was  called  dungug  their  \aais  (prendre  du  fumier  pour 
engraisser  leure  terree).  Mixed  marriages,  that  is,  between  per- 
sons of  different  colours,  have  always  been  much  more  rare  than 
-those  between  the  nobility  and  the  trading  class.  The  reprobation 
in  which  such  alliances  were  held,  arose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  a 
/white  man  ma^ied  to  a  mulatto  woman  was  excluded  from  white 
society,  into  which,  of  course,  his  wife  was  inadmissible.  It  was 
not,  howcfver,  considered  by  any  means  disgraceful  for  a  white  matt 
-to  keep  a  mulatto  mistress ;  but  if  he  married  her,  he  became  dis- 
'honoured.  Can  the  subversion  of  all  moral  principle  be  carried 
further! 

One  consequence  of  this  disorder  was,  the  inhumanity  of  the 
white  men  towards  their  children  born  of  African  women,  and 
whom  these  really  barbarous  fathers  disowned.  We,  the  philan- 
thropists, in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  in  the  National  Convention^ 
.  and  by  the  efforts  of  our  pen,  have  been  the  defenders  of  their  pro- 
geny. It  b  then  proved,  that  cupidity  and  pride  extinguish  pity 
and  stifle  the  most  sacred  inspirations  of  Nature  among  men  who, 
in  order  to  maintain  a  fantastical  pre-eminence  of  colpur,  have  es- 
-tablished,  as  a  principle^  a  barbarous  contempt  for  one  part  of  the 
jBpreat  family  of  man.  Accumulated  facts  clearlv  attest,  that  sla- 
•  very  and  the  pr^udice  concerning  the  nobility  of  the  skb,  OMrmpt, 
in  an  equal  degree,  masters,  slaves,  and  freed  men. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

SIR,  Banks  of  the  Ouiges,  Julf  19,  1895. 

It  appears  utterly  hopeless  to  argue  against  female  immolatioii 
any  further ;  since  it  lias  pleased  God  to  vidt  this  country  with  a' 
Crovemmenty  upon  whom  reasoning  and  experience  are  equally 
thrown  away.  I  quite  agree  with  those  who  maintain,  that  an* 
absence  of  all  interference  on  our  part  would  be  infinitely  better 
than  the  present  system.  But  as  this  does  not  appear  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  day,  let  us  consider  dispassionately  whether  some  further 
improvements  could  not  be  adopted. 

Now  the  proposal  I  have  chiefly  at  heart  is,  instead  of  burning 
Native  women  only,  to  give  Europeans  the  benefit  of  the  same' 
custom.  If  it  be  true,  that  such  joys  await  the  Native  suttee  in 
aaother  world,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  our  countrywomen  might 
reasonably  have  a  share  in  them.  Consider  the  temptations.  Th^e 
is  perpetoal  youth  and  beauty,  on  which  all  ladies  set  the  highest 
nJae.  There  is  a  protracted  union  with  their  late  earthly  partners: 
I  would  not  lay  much  stress  upon  that.  And  there  is  a  proimsed 
chaiige  of  sex,  which  may  enable  .them  to  repay  such  oppressioB  as 
they  may  fancy  they  have  suffered  upon  earth.  Now  reflect  on  the 
present  coudition  of  our  widows.  They  are  not  only  obliged  to 
live,  but  many  of  them  so  far  sacrifice  their  feelings  to  the  public 
good,  as  to  rush  again  into  voluntary  slavery.  From  this  state  of 
corroding  sorrow,  or  double  sacrifice,  my  plan  would  wholly  relieve 
them.  As  few  wives  too  behave  particularly  well  to  their  husbands 
daring  tbeir  lives,  how  cruel  to  deprive  them  of  this  last  opportunity 
of  retrieving  their  reputation  by  a  brilliant  exit. 

By  this  enactment,  we  shall  avoid  a  great  deal  of  obvious  incon- 
sistency, and  convince  the  people  still  more  how  much  we  venerate 
their  ancient  superstitions. 

Bot  I  confess  the  advantages  I  have  chiefly  in  view  are  the  fol- 
lowing. Under  this  regulation,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  women 
would  be  more  careful  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  their  husbands. 
With  what  eager  anxiety  would  they  watch  over  the  bed  of  sick* 
nesB !  with  what  affectionate  assiduity  would  they  ^  rock  the  cradle 
of  reposing  age,'  when  they  considered  that  their  own  feite  was 
iavolved  in  that  of  its  tenant !  And  again,  when  death  had  claimed 
hia  .victim,  how  sincerely  would  they  mourn  over  an  event, 
which  had  such  consequences  attached  to  it  \  The  tears  of  widows, 
and  the  '  mockery  of  woe '  with  wluch  they  bedizen  themselves,, 
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would  no  longmr  be  a  staadiiig  Jest  to  the  eeorner.  It  is  said  of 
Uerod»  that,  finding  liis  dissolution  near,  be  imprisoned  many  of  hit 
principal  subjectg>  with  orders  that  t|iey  should  be  beheadea  at  the 
moment  of  his  death^that  some  naturftl  tears  might  be  dr6pt  at  his 
departure.  What  a  clumsy  mode  of  attaining  his  object,  coniMred 
vnth  mine !  but  his  wife  had  been  previously  disposed  of.  Think 
what  a  consolation  it  must  be  to  a  man  on  his  death-bedy  instead  of 
leaving  his  helpmate  to  all  the  diances  of  an  unprotected  state,  to 
reflect  that  she  is  amply  provided  for^  and  will  soon  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  sorrow  and  privation.  Thinkf  too,  what  a  consolation  to 
the  heir,  to  be  relieved  from  yearly  paying  an  enormous  jcunture^ 
and  only  to  see  his  mother  consumed,  instead  of  his  estate. 

As  to  any  particular  rules  it  would  be  necessary  to  frauM  for 
tho  occasion,  I  leave  them  to  such  as  are  more  conversant  with  tho 
details  of  legislation  than  myself.  Some  few  remarks,  however,  I 
will  offer  on  the  subject. 

I  would  have  the  pile  built  so  as  to  prevent  the  posdbility  of  a 
lady's  retraeting  wh^  the  flames  had  reached  her ;  partly  b^uso 
it  is  now  the  universal  custom  in  Native  suttees,  owbg  I  suppoeo 
to  its  illegality,  which  always  gives  a  peculiar  seat  to  anythhig  ; 
and  partly  becauM  it  would  pi^clide  any  violation  of  niodesty, 
which  is  a^  point  of  great  eonsequeaoe  with  me,  or  any  appearanoe 
of  timidity,  which  might  disgrace  the  Earopean  character  in  the 
eyes  of  those  wjs  are  said  to  rale  only  by  opimon. 

We  might  adhere  to  the  practice  of  having  the  eldest  son  to  set 
fire  to  the  pile.  It  would  teach  boys  early  to  subdue  their  feelings, 
when  the  public  interest  required  it ;  and  who,  I  pray  you,  are  so 
well  fitted  to  pay  the  last  act  of  duty  to  those  who  have  watched 
over  the  helplessness  of  their  infancy  I  There  would  be  the  usual 
agreement,  of  course,  on  stamped  paper,  for  the  provision  of  the 
&mily. 

I  would  on  no  account  permit  any  intoxicating  drug  to  be  given 
to  my  countrywomen,  though  I  confess  the  habit  has  become  common 
in  Native  suttees.  It  can  produce  only  what  is  conmionly  called 
Dutch  courage,  which  it  would  be'  degrading  to  our  ladies  to  sup* 
pose  them  in  need  of;  and  it  miffht  lead  to  some  breach  of  decorum 
during  the  ceremony,  that  would  ill  accord  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion.  Nor  can  I  approve  of  the  well-known  rule  of  making' a 
woman  hold  her  finger  hi  the  fire  till  the  binews  burst,  to  prove  she 
has  resolution  enough  to  face  the  tortures  that  await  her.  Tliis  I 
object  to«  because  I  never  could  meet  with  any  one  who  had  seen 
the  irngera  of  a  suttee  so  burnt,  and  because  it  must  evidently 
spoil  the  beauty  of  a  Mr  hand,  and  those  who  would  not  *  look 
/Kghtful  when  they^re  dead^  would  hardly  consent  to  such  die* 
i^^arement  during  life*    Be^des,  I  confess  there  appears  to  mm 
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somhtbing  a|rpiOMhiiif  to  cnMltj  in  tike  eutom,  wkkh  is  an  ob- 
jMtion  I  nerer  oonld  get  over; 

The  p9e.6bonld  be  built  in  some  conspienons  place,  to  gratify 
Oat  innocent  loye  of  display  so  natural  to  tbe  seK.  The  best 
material  for  lighting  it  woi^d  be  the  *  John  Boll'  newspaper, 
which  has  already  been  the  cause  of  so  mach  beart-buruing  in  the 
societies  of  Calcutta  ;  and,  as  its  circulation  is  now  supposed  to  be 
tery  low,  tlus  would  be  a  favourable  mode  of  augmenting  it.  At 
the  same  time,  its '  Reverend '  editor  taight  ofiB^*iate  as  a  clergymair* 
on  the  occasion,  having  always  employed  such  abilities  as  he  pos-f  ^ 
sessed  to  defend  the  practice  of  burning  women.  Qovemment 
wooldno  doubt  allow  him  a  liberal  salary  to  console  him  for  the 
loss  of  the  clerkship  of  stationery,  which  he  maj^aanimously  re- 
signed,' when  he  had  been  twice  turned  Out  of  it  by  his  employers. : 

By  these  means,  female  immolation  would  have  a-  fair  trial 
amongst  those  who  must  be  supposed  better  judges  than  the  poor 
ignorant  Natives.  If  the  practice  were  fouud  disagreeable,  our 
wires  would  have  influence  enough  to  have  it  abolished  altogether, 
fcr  the  sympathy  of  a  certain  noble  lord  with  all  old  women  is  too. 
notorious  to  leave  a  doubt  that  he  would  do  anything  to  pieasB 
them.  But  if,  as  I  believe,  the  custom  became  popular,  we  shonld- 
throw  a  greater  air  of  impartiality  over  our  proceedings,  and  in- 
troduce a  valuable  custom  among  Europeati  subjects. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  more  improvements  at  present,  but  many^ 
would  doubtless  present  themselves  in  time.  Perhaps  after  roasting 
our  mothers,  we  might  learn,  when  the  first  prejudices  were  worn  off; 
to  eat  them  also.  But  I  would  not  much  insist  on  that  at  present, 
sot  conceiving  society  to  be  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  state  •  of 
cifilization  to  admit  the  project— <-I  am,  &c. 

Pbiup. 


THE  OAPTEft  OOMMANDO,* 

Hair  j*<-)ie«rd  ye  the  fiytwln  <>f  tHunph  afv  i 
TIs  our  Caflfer  Ckjinmando  returning  from  war : 
The  Tolce  of  their  laughter  cooies  loud  on  the  wia4,^ 
Nor  heed  they  the  cursea  that  follow  behind. 

Fof  who  cares  for  him,  the  poor  Gaffer,  that  Waile 
tVhere  i]^e  sm6ke  rises  dim  from'  yon  desolate  vales — 
That  waU«  for  his  lUtle  ones  killed  in  the  fimy, 
,  And  his  herd?  by  the  Christian  carried  away  t 


Command;  sa  arinifd  expedition  of  troops  or  burg hf  r  OHlitia. 
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Or  who  eoet  for  him,  that  onoe  cultured  Ihif  ipot, 
Where  his  tribe  is  extinct  and  their  itory  forfott* 
At  many  another,  ere  twenty  years  pais, 
Will  only  be  known  by  their  bones  in  the  grass ! 

Who,  then,  is  the  bandit?— the  Heathen— or  he. 
With  his  "  Christian  burghers  and  Capo  chivalry," 
Who,  marking  his  track  with  fire,  rapine,  and  blood. 
Has  left  half  a  natioQ  dispoiVd  of  their  food  ? 

**  But  they  are  but  iavage* — not  worth  a  thought^- 
Who  thus  must  be  taught  to  behare  as  they  ought ; 
And  six  thousand  cattle  will  make  a  good  show 
In  print — and  in  paying  some  pledges  we  owe ; 
Promotion  will  follow — and,  as  for  the  rest, 
*Tis  powder  and  ball  suits  these  savages  best : 
You  may  cant  about  Millions  and  Civilization — 
My  plan  is  to  shoot  or  enslave  the  whole  nation.** 

Thus  spoke  the  gay  Chief,  in  his  arrogant  mood — 
And  his  words  are  now  writing  in  African  blood ! 

Dark  Keisi,f  howl !— From  thy  mountains  fall 
The  lengthening  shades, — and  the  shrill  Jackall 
Shrieks  forth  his  hymn  to  the  homed  moon. 
And  says  that  his  Master  will  follow  soon : 
And  the  Wolf  replies  from  his  bone-strew  *d  brake. 
And  tells  that  the  Tiger  is  also  awake ; 
ABd  the  Lynx  and' the  Panther  join  the  train. 
All  hymning  to  Hecate  a  joyful  strain ; 
For  the  rout  is  passM  and  the  slaughter  ceaa'd. 
And  the  Vulture  hath  bidden  them  all  to  the  feast ! 

*  The  Gonaqua  tribe  is  mentioned  by  Sparrman,  Vaillant,  and  other  tra- 
Tellers,  as  being  in  former  times  a  numerous  race,  rich  in  herds  and  flocks, 
and  inhabiting  the  country  between  the  Camtoos  and  Great  Fish  Rivera. 
After  being  long  oppreased  and  plundered  by  the  fWmtier  Boors,  in  1811,  the 
residue  of  the  tribe  were  driven  by  the  British  troops  across  the  Fish  River, 
and  settled  on  the  Kat  River,  among  the  Caffers.  In  1810,  this  territory  also 
was  wrested  from  the  natives,  and  the  Gonaquas  were  again  dispossessed. 
Some  of  them  retired  with  the  Caffers  fiurtiier  into  the  interior  ;  others  were 
inveigled  into  the  colony  by  oneViljoen,  a  Veld-Comet  of  Bruinties-hoogte, 
to  engage  in  the  service  of  the  oolonists.  In  1890,  by  an  order  of  the  Colonial 
Government,  the  whole  of  them  were  collected  and  sent  down  to  Uitenhage, 
where  the  men  (without  a  crime  or  accusation)  were  separated  from  their 
wives  and  children,  and  sent  to  work  with  the  convicts  on  Robben  Island ; 
and  the  women  and  children  were  put  **  under  contract,**  as  it  is  termed— in 
reality  consigned  to  bondage-^mong  the  Boors  of  the  George  and  Uitenhage 
<li8triets.  Such  was  the  mode  in  which  the  mild  and  pastoral  race  of  Gona- 
quas was  extirpated  under  the  beneficent  sway  of  Britaii^! 

X  Ktin  or  Keithamma  river— now  the  Colonial  ^boundary. 
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EXCURSIONS   ON  THE   BANKS   OF  THE    NILE. 
No.  II. 

Fisit  to  Booldk'-'the  Port  of  Cairo-^Turkish  Camp— Citadel  qf 

Cairo — Processions  of  Marriage  and  Circumcision^^ 

Voyage  to  the  Pyramids. 

On  the  very  day  nfter  my  arrival  in  the  great  metropolis  of 
Egypt,  I  was  invited  to  share  in  the  festivities  prepared  for 
the  baptism  of  a  first  child,  in  a  Frank  family  of  respectabi- 
lity. Soon  after  mid-day  the  visitors  began  to  assemble,  and 
when  I  entered  the  drawipg-room,  there  were  at  least  fifty  persons 
of  both  sexes,  chiefly  Franks,  including  the  principal  members 
of  the  European  society  of  Cairo.  The  parents  of  the  infant  being 
both  Protestants  (of  which  chnrch  there  is  no  minister  here),  bftd 
chosen  to  haTC  tke  baptismal  ceremony  performed  by  Greek  priests^ 
rather  than  by  Catholics,  from  an  imagined  nearer  affinity  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Protestant,  than  between  the  Protestant  and 
the  Catholic  religions.  The  priests  of  the  Greek  church  (one  an 
Arab,  of  Egyptian  birth,  and  the  other  a  native  of  the  Archi- 
pelago), arrived  about  two  o^clock  ;  and  the  ceremony  lasted  from 
that  time  until  past  four,  during  which  tedious  period  all  the  com- 
pany stood,  each  holding  a  lighted  wax  candle  in  his  hands,  while 
a  silver  censer  of  incense  was  kept  burning  before  the  font,  which 
was  ifbrmed  by  a  .large  copper  kettle  on  a  wooden  stand.  The 
priests  were  differently  arrayed,  and  read  the  service  in  their  re* 
spective  languages ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  which  ex- 
cdled  the  other  in  the  number  or  absurdity  of  his  grotesque  genu- 
flections. Long  before  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  standing  light* 
bearers  grew  tired ;  the  united  heat  of  the  censers,  candles,  and 
company  was  insufferable ;  the  inlant  fainted,  the  mother  cried, 
the  visitors  were  agitated,  the  priests  continued  to  stun  th^n  with 
their  harsh  vociferations,  and  the  whole  formed  one  of  the  most  sia- 
gnlar  scenes  of  confusion  I  had  ever  before  witnessed. 

Order,  however,  was  at  length  happily  restored,  and  to  thi9 
chaos  of  discord,  succeeded  ^  peace  and  harmony.  French  and 
Italian  were  the  languages  of  conversation ;  and  the  period  suc- 
ceeding the  bs^tism  was  most  agreeably  occupied  by  Canzonettas 
andCavatinas,  sung  with  great  taste,  and  accompanied  on  the  guitar, 
which  some  of  the  Frank  ladies  played  with  considerable  skill. 
Refmhments  followed  a  Torieutale,  and  dancing  commenced  at 
eight  o'clock,  with  all  that  spirit  which,  even  in  the  warmest 
clinales,  this  agreeable  exercise  iiispires.     It  was  past  midnight 
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whoi  W6  tat  down  to  supper^  «ad  neftrly  four  in  tlM  merniiig  wliea 
the  company  dispersed. 

The  amiable  family,  whose  guest  I  had  become,  ha^g  already 
adopted  me,  to  use  their  own  expressions,  as  '  on  enfant  de  la 
maison/  I  joined  them  in  thdr  round  of  morning  visits,  and  after 
passing  some  very  agreeaUe  Interviews  with  several  individaaLly 
who  were  of  the  baptismal  party  on  the  preceding  evening,  we 
Were  detained  at  one  of  the  booses,  where  a  lady,  with  whom  I  faaA 
danced  on  that  occasion,  was  confined.  While  the  wife  of  my  host 
personally  assisted  at  the^aceonchement,  her  husband  and  myself 
waited  in  the  drawing-room,  feeling  an  unusual  interest  in  the 
hapfiy  issue  of  the  event,  for  independently  of  the  lady  being,  ns 
she  was,  engaging  and  beautiful,  she  was  not  yet  quite  twelve  yean 
dd !  I  was  wealc  enough  to  expose  my  ignorance  of  those  uuitteiB, 
by  making  her  youth  an, excuse  for  expressing  anxiety  to  the 
paient,  but  was  net  a  little  surprised  to  hear  her  mother  reply :— 
*  Au  contraire,  Monsieur,  tant  mieux  pour  elle,'  and  proving  her 
assertion,  by  a  familiar  disquisition  on  the  superior  flexibility^ 
tender  youth.  But  this  was  not  all ;  for,  in  consequence  of  my 
patient  attention  to  her  lecture  on  this  matronly  subject,  I  was 
suficiently  in  favour  to  .be  admitted,. with  my  host,  into  the  bed.- 
roem  of  ike  new  mother,  not  an  hour  after  her  oflspring  had  seen 
the  light !  She  appeared  to  me  even  more  lovely  than  before,  and 
was  in  as  high  spirits  as  during  the  dance  of  the  evening  preceding. 
We  had  all  the  honour  to  kiss  her  hand  on  the  occasion ;  and  after 
an  hour's  agreeable  conversation  and  refreshments,  with  a  suc- 
cession of  visitors  of  both  sexes,  we  retired  about  sun-set  to  our 
home 

Taking  an  early  breakfast,  on  the  following  morning,  October  6, 
we  rode  to  Boulak,  the  port  of  Cairo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
visited  the  Austrian  Consul,  at  his  country  boose  tiiere.  We  were 
received  with  great  politeness  by  his  lady,  and  introduced  to  the 
Consul  himsdf,  in  his  divaiH— his  extreme  age  preventing  his  rising 
without  assistaiice.  Early  as  the  hour  was,  we  found  here  a  aw»- 
her  of  ladies,  all  haUted  in  the  dress  of  the  country,  which,  thoegli 
not  calculated  to  display  the  finer  parts  of  the  human  figure^  is 
nevertheless  rich  and  attractive  in  the  extveme. 

On  leaving  them,  we  made  a  little  tour  around  Boulak,  with  the 
tttuation  of  which  I  was  much  pleased.  Ranged  along  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Nile,  the  waters  of  which  afford  a  constant  variety  of 
moving  scenery,  and  the  verdure  of  whose  banks  is  perpetual,  tbe 
rich  residents  of  the  city  breathe  in  their  country  bouses  here  ft 
a  purer  atmosphere  than  at  Cairo,  and  enjoy  the  delicioua  freshness 
of  the  river  breeze.  Boulak  is  the  port  at  which  all  mercbandiM, 
to  aed  from  every  part  of  Bgypt,  is  shipped  and  discharged,  and 
is  consequently  a  scene  of  perpetual  activity  and  bustle* 

Returning  by  a  different  route  from  that  by  wi|ich  we  had  ceete 
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hem  the  fkbfi  w»  met  a  grand  eavaleade  of  Turkish  oOeen^  pa-* 
rading  in  all  the  magnificence  of  eastern  pomp^  which,  it  must  be 
admitted,  displays  ixdlitarj  grandeur  to  the  highest  adrantage,  and 
prodaces  a  most  imposing  dfect. 

On  the  morning  of  tiie  7th,  I  made  an  excurmon  to  Masr  Foetat, 
or,  as  it  is  more  generally  termed,  Old  Cairo.  It  is  about  an  hour's 
ride  from  the  city^  through  a  road  in  which  heaps  of  ruins  are  seen 
at  eirery  step.  On  6ur  approach  to  it,  and  opposite  to  a  pile  of 
new  barraelw  built  by  the  rasha,  we  passed  through  a  Turkish 
camp,  wfaieh  was  seen  in  all  the  perfsctioa  of  undisdpHned  disor- 
der: tents  of  ereiy  siae,  shape,  and  colour,  placed  in  every  possi* 
ble  &eetion,  neither  sentinels,  standards,  nor  entrendmieBts^ 
•earoely  any  two  hones  or  men  accoutred  uniformly,  and  every  one 
onployiBg  himself  as  best  suited  his  indindual  fancy.  It  was  la 
the  Tery  midst  of  this  camp,  however,  that,  occupied  as  I  was  with 
the  study  of  lifing  pictures,  I  remembered  the  description  of  fil*^ 
■meia,  relative  to  the  foundation  of  this  city,  where  he  says  t-^ 
'  0B  the  twentieth  year  of  the  Hejira,  Amrou>  son  of  £laas,  buiit 
Masr  Festat,  ob  the  very  spot  where  his  camp  was  formed  before 
be  went  to  besiege  Alexandria.  The  general,  en  returning  horn 
Ms  eoaquest,  laid  there  the  foundations  of  the  city,  to  whach  he 
gave  the  name  of  Fostat,  signifyug  in  Arabic,  a  tent.'  As  the 
names  of  the  people  change  so  little  in  this  country,  I  had  now  be- 
lore  me,  perhaps,  a  correct  picture  of  .Amrou's  camp  itself.  While 
I  kntensd  among  the  tents  to  indulge  a  more  perfect  view  of  the 
whole  encampment;  I  was  saluted  by  an  unveiled  woman,  and» 
kmking  round,  found  myself  among  a  crowd  of  huts,  at  the  doors 
of  which  were  sitting  several  Egyptian  females,  decked  with  a  pror 
fusion  of  trinkets,  and  inviting  ^e  passenger  to  their  apartmeqts. 
I  learnt,  on  inquiry,  that  these  were  licensed  prostitutes^  who>  in 
consideration  oi  a  handsome  yearly  tax  to  the  Pasha^  were  permit? 
ted  to  display  the  charms  of  their  painted  eyebrows,  blue  lips,  and 
pendant  booonis, .  in  perfect  publicity.  Nq  adage  is  more  true  than 
that  which  expresses  the  undefined  and  undefinable  nature  of  taste* 
They  might  have  been  angels  to  aa.Egyptian  eye ;  but  for  myself 
I  baa  not  lost  my  Eoglisfi  prejudices  in  favour  of  cleanliness  and 
nmplicity  at  least ;  and  could  not  therefore  admire  their  dirty  and 
gaudy  charms.  My  comp^ion  informed  me,  th^t  though  these 
public  ladies  were  obliged  to  encamp  without  the  walls  of  the  holy 
city,  yet  private  courtezans  were  equally  tolerated  withm ;  and 
the  religious  scruples  of  the  Muftis  were  soothed  by  an  advantage- 
ous regulation,  which  permitted  their  participation  of  a  tax  on 
them  dso.  *  In  this  case,  hbwever,  it  was  not  the  women  themselves 
who  were  tributary  to  the  public  funds ;  but  every  suitor  they  re- 
ceived, being  certain  of  betng  discovered,  was  compelled  to  pur- 
chne  his  release  from  the  punishment  due  to  the  violation  of  the 
Jaw,  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  tax  of  a  public  prostitute 
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a  whole  year  !  What  an  admirabl^^  religion  and  sage  goTerament ! 
which,  at  the  moment  of  their  denouncing  the  rery  shadow  of 
crime,  iind  means  to  indulge  the  enjoyment  of  the  sabatance,  and 
make  public  and  private  prostitution  alike  profitable;  exacting 
equally  from  libertines  and  pilgrims  the  .price  of  their  respective 
pleasures.  This  contrast  is,  however,  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  manners  of  the  people,  -^ho  cover  their  faces  with  the  most 
scrupulous  regard  to  modesty,  yet  expose  other  parts  of  their 
person  without  reserve. 

We  had  scarcely  passed  those  ladies,  before  we  met  a  proces- 
sion, tlie  principal  personage  of  which  was  a  married  giri,  of  fro^p 
tea^o  twelve  3^ars  of  age,  covered,  from  head  to  foot  with  a  pink  robe 
of^transparent  muslin  spangled  with  gold,  and  walking  beneath  a 
silken  canopy,  supported  by  male  attendants,  accompanied  by  her 
female  relatives,  and  a  large  crowd  of  followers.  The  music,  con- 
sisting of  a  dull  dram  beaten  by  the  singers,  tinkling  cymbals  and 
harsh  and  discordant  pipes,  was  apparently  enchanting  to  every  ear 
but  my  own.  The  procession  moved  on  with  great  apparent  con- 
sciousness of.  dignity  and  importance,  while,  for  myself,  I  hardly 
knew  whether  I  was  most  amused  or  offended  with  this  mixture  of 
pomp  and  misery,  dirt  and  finery,  ancient  splendour  and  modem 
degtadatFon. 

At  length,  through  a  crowd  of  varied  objects,  which  on  every 
side  arrested  the  attention,  we  entered  the  town  of  Old  Cairo,  by 
the  hexagonal  bnilding  described  by  Savary,  from  which  an  aque- 
duct conveys  the  water  to  the  citadel.  This  is  not,  however,  a 
work  of  great  beauty,  though  composed  of  more  than  three  hundred 
arches ;  yet  its  utility  renders  it  deserving  of  being  classed  among 
the  rarities  of  modem  Egypt.  The  object  of  our  visit  here  was  to 
find  a  certain  Reis,  or  Captain,  in  order  to  engage  a  boat  for  aa 
excursion  by  water  to  the  P3rramids,  to-morrow;  but,  after  an 
hour's  search  for  his  residence,  we  learnt  that  he  was  at  Grand 
Cairo.  The  purport  of  our  journey  was  not  therefore  accomplish- 
ed, but  we  consoled  ourselves  with  true  Oriental  resignation,  and 
after  taking  coffee  and  a  pipe  at  the  coffee-house,  mounted  our 
animals  to  return. 

Having,  during  tliis  excursion,  traversed  the  greater  part  of  Old 
Cairo,  I  found  the  local  descriptions  of  Savary  more  faithful  than 
his  pictures  are  in  general,  and  could  do  little  more  than  repeat 
them.  We  passed  the  canal  which  supplies  the  city  with  water 
from  the  Nile,  met  another  procession  celebrating  marriage,  and 
one  accompanying  an  infant  circumcision,  so  that,  disappointed  as 
I  was  in  one  respect,  I  had  seen  more  objecta  ^an  I  could  describe 
in  a  short  space,  and  derived  both  pleasure  and  information  from 
the  journey. 

In  company  with  an  American  merchant,  residing  here,  I  rode. 
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on  the  morniDg  of  the  8th,  to  the  citadel,  which  we  reached  ahout 
nine  o'clock,  amidst  a  crowd  of  Turkish  horsemen,  who  were  pay- 
ing their  last  yisit  to  the  Pasha,  in  the  hall  of  state,  previoas  to 
his  departore  for  Mecca.  The  fortress  itself,  if  it  may  deserve 
that  name,  derives  its  only  value  from  the  steepness  of  its  ascent 
and  commanding  situation ;  for,  with  respect  to  its  walls  and  hat- 
teries,  every  where  defective,  and- in  many  places  fallen  into  ruins, 
nothing  can  he  more  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  defence,  or  more 
contemptible  in  the  eye  of  an  engineer.  From  the  loftier  somrait 
of  the  Mount  Mokattam,  a  few  pieces  of  artillery  would  lay  it  in 
aahes,  a  circumstance  that  was  not  calculated  on  at  the  time  of  its 
j|p«mdation,  as  it  was  previous  to  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  With 
a  view  to  render  the  citadel  independent  of  the  supplies  fronf  the 
Nfle,  in  case  of  the  aqueduct  failing,  or  the  citadel  itselY  being  be- 
sieged, an  immense  well  was  sunk  thj-ough  a  solid  rock,  to  the  depth 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  of  which  the  Danish  traveller^ 
Norden,  has  given  a  very  ample  description. 

We  descended*  into  this  well  by  the  winding  stairs  that  surround 
it,  cut  also  out  of  the  rock,  and  partially  lighted  by  irregular 
boles,  looking  out  into  the  well ;  but  the  obscurity  was  so  great 
as  to  oblige  us  to  use  tapers.  When  at  the  bottom  of  the  first 
well,  we  came  to  a  square  platform,  on  which  an  ox  turned  a  wheel 
that  drew  water  from  a  second  well,  still  deeper,  descending  to  the 
level  of  the  Nile,  discharging  it  into  this  upper  one  as  into  a  reser- 
votr,  from  which  it  was  again  drawn  to  the  top.  The  popular 
tradition  of  this  bebg  the  work  of  Joseph,  the  servant  of  Potiphar, 
is  still  retained ;  and,  at  the  bottom  of  the  weU,  we  were  shown  a 
hole  in  which  it  is  pretended  he  concealed  himself,  as  well  as  the 
grave  of  his  confidential  slave,  over  which  a  lamp  is  constantly 
burnt  by  the  Turks,  the  oil  for  supplying  it  being  purchased  from 
the  occasional  donations  of  visitors.  An  opinion  prevails,  too,  of  a 
subterraneous  communication  exis'ting  between  this  and  the  Pyra^ 
mids  underneath  the  bed  of  the  Nile  ;  but  on  what  foundation  I 
eoald  not  learn.  There  is  certainly  no  necessity  for  exaggeration 
to  enhance  the  character  of  such  wonderful  labours,  they  are  in 
themselves  sufficient  monuments  of  the  skill  and  perseverance  of 
those  who  executed  them.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  both 
the  veil  and  the  citadel  should  be  attributed  to  the  times  of  the 
CaHphs,  and  not  to  those  of  the  Pharoahs,  though  popular  tradition 
may  delight  in  the  more  ancient  version  of  the  story. 

The  citadel  itself  is  such  a  compound  of  strength  and  weakness^ 
perfection  and  dilapidation,  mmplicity  and  intricacy,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  it  any  particular  epithet  as  descriptive  of  its  character : 
and  its  plan  would-  tax  the  ingenuity  of  any  engineer  to  trace.  On 
eateriag  the  arsenal,  we  had  on  one  side  a  ruined  hi^l  of  state»  the 
walls  of  which  were  once  executed  in  a  sort  of  Mosaic  resembling 
tapestry,  but  now  filled  with  heaps  of  broken  and  decayed  gun- 
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Mntagetyof  eTiny  Use  Bad 'shape;  on  the  other/ was  an  open  sa* 
h>on»  supported  by  granite  pilhurs,  the  shafts  taken  from  Egyptiaa 
rains,  and  snnnonnted  by  Saracen  capitals  of  the  most  clumsy 
kindy  foraang  altogether  the  most  inharmonious  combination  thit 
conld  be  imagined.  In  this  were  about  lialf  a  dozen  Turkish  brass 
eanaon>  as  many  Bnglish  iron  ones,  some  Venetian  pieces  of  small 
(<alibre>  aid  about  a  thousaqd  shot  and  shells  of  Tarious  sties.  l%a 
mounted  artillery  did  not  exceed  fifty  pieces  throughout  the  gar* 
risen,  frdm  four  to  twenty-four  pounders  ;  these  were  without  aprons 
or  tompions;  choked  with  sand  and  dust,  and  fixed  on  carriages 
that  would  certainly  fell  to  pieces  upon  the  fourth  or  fifth  rounds 
if  they  did  not  upset  at  the  first  Such  is  the  fortress  of  Grand 
Cairo,  which  the  Turks,  ncTertheless,  hold  to  be  inrfaicihls. 

On  ascen£ng  the  Ughest  eminence  of  the  citadel,  we  enjoyed  a 
most  extensive  and  interesting  yiew,  combining  erery  thing  that 
tould  awaken  powerful  sensations  by  the  force  of  contrast,  and 
mingling  with  the  bright  associations  of  pleasure  the  gloom  of 
melancholy  recollections.  Looking  westward  towards  the  Nile,  we 
had  the  Pyramids  of  GUseh;  Abousir,  Saccarah,  and  Darshour,  all 
hi  sight ;  the  villages  of  Boukk  and  Fostat,  on  the  right  and  left ; 
Mount  Mokattam  and  the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs  behind  us ;  and  the 
wide  spreading  city  of  Cairo  stretched  at  our  feet.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  inferiority  of  the  architecture,  in  many  pofaits  of  view^,  St 
must  be  confessed  that  the  light  Arabian  style  of  the  tombs  and 
nunarets  give  a  great  richness  of  efiect  to  the  picture,  oonsidcoraKl 
as  a  whole ;  and  this  is  heightened  bv  the  occasional  interpositioa 
of  broad  lakes  in  difierent  ouarters  of  tiie  city,  now  filled  by  the 
Inundation  of  the  Nile,  ana  rendered  agreeable  by  trees  and  ver* 
dure.  It  is  only  from  such  an  elevated  position  as  the  present  that 
a  correct  idea  o^  the  extent  or  form  of  Cairo  can  be  obteined ;  and 
it  must  have  been  feom  hence  that  its  imposing  aspect  acquired  it 
the  character  of  *  the  superb  town,  the  holy  city,  the  delight  of  the 
imagination,  graatest  among  the  great,  whose  splendour  and  opm* 
lence  made  the  Prophet  smile;'  for  tiius,  says  Deaoa,  the  easteni 
people  describe  H.  Iiperfectly  agtee  with  Urn,  however,  that  one 
may  search  in  vain  for  those  characterisdss  among  the  filth,  the 
tuins,  and  the  obseuiity  of  its  interior. 

On  leaving  the  citadel,  we  passed  through  a  great  crowd 
pressing  to  the  baH  of  the  Divan,  where  the  massacres  that  have 
been  committed  would  furnish  a  long  and  terrible  history.  From 
thence  we  descended  by  another  route,  passed  through  the  prin- 
cipal bacard,  and  reached  home  soon  aftor  nosa,  pleased  willi  the 
excunkm ;  for,  independently  ef  the  pleasure  of  vi^tbg  the  city 
Itself,  our  necessary  passage  throu|^  the  most  bustUng  parts  of  tfan 
town,aiforded  me  an  excellent  oopoftunity  of  obserrmg  the  endleas 
diverciity  of  characteis  Hmt  fill  them. 

I  had  waited  the  expected  arrival  o^  two  Bnglish  travsllers,  and 
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postponed  my  visit  to  the  Pyramids  mtHtfae.  last  hour,  mote  tba 
liope  of  tbeir  joiolng  me^  but  leanuBgrifiraai  a  persoa  whoiu  I  had 
directed  to  make  ia<][uiri68,  that  the  vat^  of  the  NOe  was  already 
frneo  80  much,  that  any  delay  would  insider  it  imposable  to  make 
the  Ftsit  eiUier  hy  land  or  watery  2  j^itepared  for  the  excursion, 
taking  with  me  a  Greek,  an  Arabiirietnreter,  my  own  servant,  and 
two  janissaries,  the  only  persoas  I  eould  procure,  as  all  our  eadea- 
Tonn  to  form  a  party  tor  the  occasion  ^id  been  ineffectual,  and 
either  company  or  an  escort  is  absolutely  neeessary  to  prot^el 
the  traveller  against  the  robberies  of  the  Arabs. 

Tf e  left  Cairo  about  three  o'clock,  and  embarked  at  Masr  Fos- 
tat  soon  afterwards,  on  board  a  canjee,  vnth  ten  rowers,  having 
provided  ourselves  with  provisions  for  three  days  in  case  H>f  acci«> 
dent,  as  well  as  arms  and  lights  for  the  subterraneous  visit. 
These  boats,  Arom  their  extreme  length,  shallow  draught  of 
water,  and  covered  cabins,  are  well  adapted  for  the  navigation 
of  the  river ;  but  the  ignorance  and  unskilfulness  of  their  crews 
ooonterbaUnce  all  this,  and  oppose  a  formidable  obstacle  both 
to  safety  and  pleasure.  When  we  launched  <^,  upon  a  signal  given 
by  the  Reis,  on  a  dull  hand-drum,  one  of  the  boatmen  repeated  a 
stanza,  and  the  whole  crew  joined  in  the  chorus,  to  winch  thej 
kept  time  with  their  oars ;  but  such  strains,  such  discord,  had 
never  before  pierced  my  ear,  and  yet  it  was  to  them  a  heavenly 
melody.  I  thought  of  Moore's  excursion  on  the  rapids  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  recalled  the  simple  beauty  of  the  poetry,  and  the  ex- 
quisite harmony  of  the  music,  combined  in  the  b^uitiful  duet  which 
that  occasion  drew  fxovn  his  brilliant  imaginfition ;  but  either  the 
choruses  of  his  boatmen  must  have  been  more  pleasing,  or  the  fer^  - 
vonr  of  his  imagination  must  surpass  all  conception,  to  have  trans- 
formed it  into  any  thing  like  music.  How  different,  too,  from  the 
picture  which  the  immortal  genius  of  Shakspeare  conjured  up  on 
these  very  wateia,  in  his  i^mlitable  desoriptaoo  of  the  luxuriant 
Cleopatra's  sailing  down  theJ^Ua,  in  her  barge  of  bmished  gold. 

We  passed  round  the  xatbegn  part  of  the  Isle  of  Rhoda  at 
which  extremity  the  Kilometer  is  fixed,  and  gliding  rapidly  by 
Gizeh,  with  a  etrong  current,  entered  a  canal  to  the  northward  of 
it.  Hitherto  all  had  gone  on  snu>othly,  the  canal  was  wide  and 
deep,  and  the  towering  pyramids  before  us  as  a  guide  :  but  about 
sunset,  as  we  approached  toward  the  interior,  the  water  branching 
off  into  a  thousand  ramifications,  so  baffled  the  sagacity  of  our 
Arabian  navigators,  that  though,  the  captain  consulted  the  crew^ 
}be  crew  the  passing  viUagers,  and  those  in  their  tuTn  their  more 
experienced  neighbours,  not  an  individual  among  them  could  tell 
the  other  more  than  he  already  knew.  The  canjee  ground^,  was 
iot  off.again,  advanced,  retreated,  backed  and  filled  occasionally, 
%t  there  was  neither  room  to  tack  or  veer,  wheeled  to  the  rigfa^ 
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again  to  the  left,  and  perfonned  more  evolutions  in  her  own  length 
than  a  fleet  in  action.  Serious  as  were  all  these  impediments  against 
onr  progress,  and,  perhaps,  against  oar  reaching  the  Pyramids  at 
all,  I'oould  not  be  otherwise  than  diveited  and  amn$ed.  The  Beis 
vociferated,  the  .crew  dispated,  my  servaat  advised,  and  the  janla* 
saries  and  passengers  alternately  threatened  and  expostulated,  but 
all  was  to  no  purpose;  so  that-  after,  having,  made  no  progress 
for  nearly  two  hours,  they  expressed  themselves  persuaded  of  its 
being  our  destiny  not  to  proceed,  and  accordingly  sought  their  way 
back,  notwithstanding  I  threatened  to  withhold  the  payment  agreed 
on ;  they  felt  more  satisfied  to  lose  this,  than  to  war  against  pro- 
vidence. Their  return  presented  new  difficulties  however,  to  re- 
move which  the  same  kind  fieite  that  had  created  them  threw  a  pilot 
in  our  way.  I  thought  with,  the  rest  that  all  was  now  safe,  but  the 
sam^, scene  was  again  renewed,  amidst  the  confusion  of  which  I  lay 
down  to  sleep,  having'at  length  resigned  myself  to  whatever  course 
those  who  were  awake  might  think  proper  to  pursue. 


SONNET.— THE  GOOD  MISSIONARY. 


Hb  left  his  ChfisUan  frieods  and  native  strand. 
By  pity  for  benighted  men  constrained ; 
His  heart  was  fraught  with  charity  nnfiDign'd ; 
His  life  was  strict,  his  manners  meek  and  bland : 
Long  dwell  he  lonely  in  a  heathen  land, 
In  want  and  weariless — ^yet  ne*er  complained ; 
Bnt  labonr'd  that  the  lost  sheep  nrigfat  be  gain V), 
Not  seeking  recompense  from  human  liand: . 
The  credit  of  the  arduons  works  he  wrought 
"     Was  reap*d  by  other  men  who  came  behind : 
The  world  gave  him  no  honour — none  he  sought, 
But  cherishM  Christ's  example  in  his  mind : 
To  one  great  aim  his  heart  and  hopes  were  given—' 
To  serve  his  God,  and  gather  souls  to  heaven. 
Caifeplaad,  1826. 
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r»E  Kiiio'a  ftEomsifiv  uv  india. 

To  ^  jgtfffof'  o//Ae  Oriental  Herald. 

SIfi,    .  Aroot,  7th  September  IM» 

I  SEE  you  frequently  allude  to  the  great  want  of  officers  In  the 
batt^oM  6f  Native  InfiBuitry.  It  is  aow  very  appai>eiit  throughout 
the  Coast  Army.  I  enelose  you  a  statement  of  One  ref^ent  of  Na- 
tiye  Cavalry,  and  three  of  Native  Infantry/^m  which  you  will 
8^  the  state  of  such  corps ;  i^mF  these  are  a  specimen  of  the  whple. 
Anny.  The  formatioB  of  a  Staff  Corps,  or  some  other  ieBiady»>is 
very  miiclk  want^. 

A  Madras  OmcsE. 


4ni  RitfiMBirr  NatiVb  Infantiit.     88l»  ReoiIisnT  Native  lirvunmr. 


Wifi  twA  Rttk. 


KoaAiis. 


NftdiciMiARttik. 


BetiM^ 


CoUneL 

o»  BMItf,  C.B. 

Umt.*€oL 
/UexJOrmt, 


.JoUy, 

Biker, 
/.Ddael^ 
ft.  Hooter, 
B.  8.  Hall, 

Wtlker, 


Watsoflv 
/L&Dyee, 

H&r. 
U'Crnaeiu 

I^.Alttlcv, 
W.  GUnoery,' 
r.J.PWie/, 
'  lUttany, 


Biii«|M  oo  Farlodgli. 

Assistant-Cowa.^Oen. 

^Uirope  on  Fniloiigh. . 

Ftynaster  at  BeUuy. 
jGodet  Officer  at  Madras. 
Paym.,  MasaUpotam. 

niyiMtter,  Visllore. 

Hyoiattei' aft  Aladras. 
On  daly  id  Hyderabad, 
Fort  Adj.  at  Bellsry. 
Brig.  BiiOort  Bangalore. 
'    doty  mt  Hyderabad.  LI, 


ColonH. 
H.  Webber, 

James  Wahab, 

John  Lamb. 
Cttpiaint, 
C.Drew, 
B.  Cadogan, 
J.  Glass, 
J.  Tod, 
J.Kerr, 


£dji 


Qtant. 


Qn-lfiMtef  sad  Iblerp; 
Blfle  Corps. 
£arbpe  on  FarlobgV. 

macfOcM^. 

BUIe  Corps. 


.  Brady, 

.  Campbell, 
.  F.  Barnes, 
'.  B.  Chalon, 
.Plack. 
.  HntdnngS, 
'.  BTCfetlaa, 
>.Alez«nder, 
'.  R.  Smith, 
Smigns, 
.  P.  Clay, 
[.  Manhall. 
.Brady. 


Europe  oi^  tvaicmfiik 


Borope  on  Fnrloagh. 
Conrnmndtr    ^' 
On  daty  aft 
Pftymasterat 
A8st...A4>eM.lnATa. 

v*M^)«fifaftal^patam 


Briy>Mpj 
Aiyirtiiit. 


In  Atk,  with  a8th  N:  i< 
Paymr.  Reerait.  Depart. 
Boropo  on  Farioogh. 

Qiiu.,  Int.f  4k  Piayii#. 
RlHeCorps^ 
Europe  on  FurloQglu 


One  Captain. 
One  lieutenant. 
Two  Ensigns. 
One  Qoarter-Blaster. 
One  Adjutant. 


Pre$ent9tfUktkUJR£gimmi> 

One  Uebt.-Oolon0l. 
One  Major. 
Three  Bnsigns. 
One  Quarter-llbster. 
OrieA4iutaift. 


OHmtaimrmld,  Fol.  13. 
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4iBrrB  RsGiMBirr  Natitb  Imfamtry. 


3o   RbOT.  MADRAf  LlOBT  CaTALST. 


Reowrka. 


NuDM  aud  Rank. 


ColaneL 
U.  MarahtlK 

P.  P.  Stewart, 

P.  H^qerson. 

CtgUaku. 
R«  Crew, 
W«  Mamy, 
W.  O'ReUly, 

.  T.  Slade, 
J.WallAoe, 


J.  Low, 

A.  PiniKmy 

B.  Dyer, 

C.  Keating, 
R.  Codrington. 
W.  Powell, 
I.  Henderson, 
W.Lewis, 
f.  C.  Mayo, 
I.  A.  Shena 

Emigm, 
I.  Benwell. 
C.Yates. 
C.RowUmdson. 


Europe  on  Fnrlongb. 
Act.  Jndge-Adv.-Oen. 


Borope  on  Fnrioagh. 
Qr.-Mr.-Gen.'s  Depart. 
Europe  on  Forlough. 
Ditto  ditto. 

Post-Bfiaster,  Dooab. 

On  daty  at  Penang. 
Adjutant. 

Asst.- AdS --OeneraL 
Europe  on  Furiough. 
Qr.-BIr.,  Int.,  &  Paym. 
AB8iBtant-Ck>mmi88ary. 
Europe  on  Furlongli. 
Qr.-Mr.,  9d  Extra  Regt< 
Europe  on  Furlough. 


Colonel, 
T.  Nuthall, 

LUut.'Ca, 

J.  Coliette. 

JUiy'or. 

R.  ParlLer, 

Captaiiu, 
J.  K.  Clnbiey, 
F.  L.  DoTetonJJudge 
T.  K.  Umond, 
H.  P.  Keii 
H.B.  Willi 
LiemtenatUi. 
S.  Bullock, 
W.  Hysiop, 
J.  McDonald, 
H.  F.  de  Mont 

morency, 
O.  A.  Brodie, 
E.  A.  Langl^JA< 
J.  Laing, 
E.  B.  Gould. 
p.  Arbutbnot, 
|C.  A.  Kerr, 
C^mser. 
W.  Harington, 
A.W.GrMfory. 
IC.  B.  Lindsay, 
John  R6se. 


Europe  on  Furlough. 


Europe  on  FurkHigh. 

Penang,  Sick  Certificate 
Judge  Adrocate  Dep. 
Acting  as  Engineer. 
Assist.- A4j  •-General. 
Europe  on  Furloughs 

Qnn.,  Int.,  k  Paym. 
Europe  on  Furlough. 

Quarter-Master-G^ene- 

ral's  Department. 
Brigade  Major. 
AAfatant. 
Europe  on  Furlough. 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto, 
ditto. 


On  duty  at  Hyderabad. 
Europe  on  Furfovgh. 


PrtmUwUh  tkU  Regiment, 
One  Hfi^or. 
One  lientenant. 
Three  Ensigns. 
One.Quarter-Master. . 
One  Adjutant. 


PreientwUhtkURegUnenH. 
One  Lieut.-Colonel. 
Two  Uattteoaatt. 
Two  Comets. 
One  Quarter-Alaster^ 
One  A^utant. 


.  P.S.  1  send  you  the  result  of  tliree  courts-martial,  recently 
lield  in  one  of  his  Majesty's  regiments  on  this  estahlishment,  which 
will  give  you  some  insight  into  the  state  in  which  thb  corps  is ;  and 
when  I  tell  you  that  it  has  remained  stationed  for  seven  years  at 
Bangalore,  one  of  the  finest  situations  in  India,  you  will,  I  am  sure, 
regard  the  life'led  hy  his  Majesty's  dragoons  here  as  one  of  little 
bayrdsldp.* 

•We  hare  phieedtiieseCourU-Bfartkl  with  tiie  rest  of  the  Binitary  Intel- 
liginet  reoelTed  from  In&  generally. 
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FUlfOAMBIfTAL  BftR<»8  AND  PBRN10I0C8  COmB4)UBlfCE0  OF  THE 
LAWS  OP  QVARANTINB. 

No.n. 

Almost  two  monUis  haying  elapsed  from  the  date  of  his  last  let- 
ter to  the  Board  of  Trade,  without  his  receiving  a  reply.  Dr.  Mac- 
lean again  addressed  that  hody  on  the  3d  of  Decemher  1817y 
requesting  information  respecting  the  measures  which  they  intend- 
ed to  pursue,  stating  the  fatal  effects  of  the  Sanitary  laws,  the 
uncertain  nature  of  the  medical  evidence  usually  resorted  to  in  the 
schools,  and  his  conviction,  that,  if  evcA  the  Inoat  transcendant 
alnlities  were  opposed  to  lUm,  his  conclusions,  heing  logically  de- 
duced from  unaeniahle  premises,  would  he  found  incapable  of  re- 
fatatiofi.  On  the  12th  of  January  1818,  in  consequence  of  this 
representation,  Mr.  Bobinson,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
made  an  appointment  with  Dr.  Maclean  to  call  updn  him  at  tl^ 
ofiee ;  and  in.  the  course  of  the  interview,  which  took  place  upon 
that  oecasioo,  the  expediency  was  suggested  of  throwing  the  prin- 
c^al  propositioBa  of  the  first  volume  o£  his  work  (wlueh  had  been 
abeady  forwarded  to  the  offices  of  Government)  into  the  #brm  of 
a  sonmary,  for  the  purpose  of  being  convenientily  submitted  to 
whateter  tribunal  their  Lordships  ndght  think  pioper  to  refer 
them.  In  a  letter,  dated  the  20th  January  1818,  aecompanyii^ 
this  summaTy,  be  expressed  an  opinion,  that  although,  *  priwui 
fade,  medical  men  xidght  be  supposed  the  least  unbiassed  judges 
of  qnestioiis  of  medical  faUh,  the  College  of  Physicians  might  not- 
withstanding *  be  regarded  as  the  most  fit,  or  perhaps  the  only 
appropriate  tribunal,  in  the  firet  inskmoe,  for  the  referenoe  eottr 
templated>*  He  could  notiinng  himself  to  entertain  a  doubt,  he 
added,  that,  <  mtder  the  TMfmHhOU^  of  am  ojfiekd  deeuim, 
wpem  quuUonB  of  smcki  emirmrdimar^  impoHance,  in'wkkh  the 
9jfm  of  Europoy  Jsia,  and  Americay  would  to  fined  upoi^iheir 
proeeedingOy  the  opMone  emanaHmgy  after  due  deliheraUonyfHm 
Hktd  hodyy  wotMy  both  from  a  juet  regard  to  the  magnitude  of 
He  inienseie  ai  ieeuoy  and  to  their  own  permanent  reputMonybe 
famed  with  more  than  common  caroy  and  more  than  ordinary  ea^ 
acHtnde*  He  was  also  led  to  conclude  that  <  it  was  the  received 
practice,  if  not  a  positive  law,  to  require  the  opinion  of  the  Col- 
lege upon  idl  memcal  questions  demanding  the  interposition  of 
OsrerMaeBt,  from  having  obsarved  that  they  were  called  upon,  in 
the  course  of  (one  month)  November  1815,  to  make  two  Reports 
mi  the  unfounded  assumptioiis  of  Dr.  Pym,  that  the  yellow  fever 
of  Gibraltar,  which  he  had  ridiculously  chosen  to  denominate  the 
Bnlam  fever,  is  incapable  of  affecting  the  same  person  more  thaii 

St 
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once/  It  may  be  observed  as  a  remarkable  coincideneei  tbat  ibis 
great  eagerness  to  multiply  reports  in  favour  of  tbe  doctrine  of 
pastilential  contagion,  was  manifested  at  tbe  very  m<niient  in  wbicb 
Dr.  Maclean  was  on  bis  return  firom  Qoqstaiitiaopley  witb  results 
of  an  opposite  nature,  deduced  from  actual  experiments,  whicb 
bad  alr^y  attracted  tbe  attention  of  Europe. 

*  Summary  op  thb  pbimcipal  Propositions,  relating  to.  the  Cause  op 
&IBBMIO  Dkbbasbs,  contained  IN  D'r.  Macman's  Work  upon  that 

SUBJRCT  ;  ANB  OP  THE  QUESTIONS  OP  PoUCY  WHICB  ARI8R  FM>H  TH8M.** 

I.  That,  in  the  whole  circle  of  human  opinions,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  an- 
other indiTidoal  error  to  he  found,  that  is  prodactiye  of  so  much  complicated 
mischief  ,to  mankind,  as  the  doctrine  which  teaches  that  contagion  is  the  cause 
dt  epidemic  diseases. 

n.  That,  in  a  Tiew  of  sickness  and  mortality,  the  helief  In  this  error  has 
Been  the  cause,  in  Christian  communities,  of  multiplying  the  calamities  of 
pestileAcemanyfold.  Mankind  have  be^  computed  to  consist  ot  one  thousand 
ifiSllions  (p.  8.) :  of  whom  it  may  be  presumedtlmt  about  three  in  tbe  hundred, 
or  thirty  millions,  die  annually  of  all  diseases.  Supposing  one^fhSrd  of  tliat> 
Mniber,  or  ten  inilHons,  to  die  of  epidemic  maladies ;  and  tbateae«4ialf  e# 
tlUit  mortality,  or  fire  millions,  belong  to  Gbrtstian  comamBitles  (  it'fdltows^ 
--Roeording  to  the  eomputaition  that  Aree-f^uMhs  is  tHepsopofttwi  <hatpe^ 
iMmb  ih>m  the  ecnsequenees  of  the  belief  in  eonCagien  amoog>Cbrtetians  itmt> 
flveemlHieBr  seven  ^Rbdksd  and  fifty  thoRsand  Uve»  RrfraaoRRlly  mai§tedi 
totUi  unfonaded  belief. 

ni»  That  the  oonsequedces  of  this  error  injures*  t<y  a  degtee  of  widBk^  it  in 
dMcidt  to  fotm^my  adequate  ooaeeption,  'RwralSy  sdeaoe,-  eomniadce,  naylf-. 
gation^  the  intereontae  of  satlMia,  IndiTidual  firaedciB^  mtlllRry  ofMiiitions.^ 
the  ^vneral  oomomer,  and'the  publie  Teranoe.    (Chap.  ^JX*.  pv  M7*^-4IRk)  . 

IV.  ^at  they  occasion  a  large  expenditure  by  all 'the  nations  of  Christen-- 
d^,  and  ttdt  of  R  svtm  proWMy  exceeding  two  Imndred  thoMRRd  poeodR' 
Rnaually  by  this  country  alone,  in  maintaining  quarantine  and  other  «8t«* 
Uiihaleiita  ofp^ee,;  which  are  nvt  only,  wholly  inettolantibr  thair  iBieiydeilr 
Qhjeet,  boi  oonatltttteR  penRaaent  grievaaee,  widi  ■  yiMrtaobiiRtB  theidMis 
cattle  ofRa«fil  of  bRtrareoceumRoe;  wUeh,.  in  time>  of  a#id  puKtUiiiti^ 
nHfRld Mswiilally contribnte to thfrincfeRse of gjckneaa- and jaortaU^ ;  m^Hs 
4»doctriRe8  which  gave  rise- to  them  were  ataneet»  wovld  be  i^l  mote  de^ 
stcuetlTeiRtbdroptralioii.    (Chap.  XVUI.  ao<i^  XIX«^  p,.  488^^.), 

¥.  Tha»  thet^Aien  that  epidemic  diseaeae  dtopead  upeR€4tttagiaii'Mkint& 
beenentertalned  by  a^y  physician,  or  eren  by  the  TulgRr  of  any  eiNR«uuyMw«^ 
pfevieus  to  thfr  sixteenth  eeRtnry;  as  is  proved  by  thece  being  nomeRlU«T 
of  avoh  a  doetrine  in  books,  upon  this  subject,  pHmted^£9i4m9iio  1546^  rv, 
of  suchr  means  of  preqautioa  as  hi^ve  since  been  adopted,  and  wonl4  ^U* 


♦  These  are  the  propositions  referred  to  in  Lord  Chetwyncf  s  Letter  to/he 
^*  *-  —"*    '^  '  B  arid  d{ap- 

pesdimldr 


Col  lego  of  Physicians,  which  will  afterwards  appear.    The  pages  arid  cliap< 
teta  reOtf  to  'Results  o£an  InTe^igadon'  respeMigepidemit and       *"'   "  ' 


dresses,  Sre.,  toI.  1st. 
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nacemwly  lia¥c  bma  ratorted  to,  Iwl  mci^*  battel  b#8P  iwtiiUimcl    (Ckiap. 

UI.  p.  I6i-18g.) 

yi  TiMittlie  Diiffin  of  it,  at  that  pertod,  has  haen  dMaotly  tvaaaA  ta  ik^^a* 
ill  iqal  fitratagM  of  the  faaid  of  tiM  OlurlMiaa  iniB«A )  Uu^ 
•Mitfhraly  pmrailed  In  ChzMan  oomaivAltiei ;  aftd  Ibat  Iha  doolriM  waa 
not,  atoDce,  applied  to  epidemic  diseases  ganecally^  iMtteBbeaaiaeaoi^ 
ilTeljr  extended,  onder  diffvent  names,  to  tl&ose  prodaced  bf  the  noxious  air 
ofdiflTerent  situations  and  countries.  If  this  hypothesis  l>e  denied  to  have 
originated,  at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner  here  set  forth,  it  will  be  reasonable 
to  require  that  it  should  be  stated,  when,  where,  and  with  whom  it  did  ori- 
ginate,   (Chap.  I.  p.  184—802.) 

VII.  Ili^lt  spread,  and  Iwa oantimiad  to  proYail,  from  the  period.^  thf 
iraasktioB  of  tba  Coaadl  of  Treat  at  Bologna  to  the  praseatUma,  4oiely.,by 
tbe  influence  of  faith,  and  the  deUnlTe  OYidfuaoa  of  tradition  andignocaait 
or  iotecesled  testimony.    (Chap.  V.  p.  908— ftiS») 

VOL  That  no  preoi;  wvitliy  of  hebn  raoeftiad  !■  stAMias,  haa  etas,  km  m 
siagieiailaMe,  baenaddacad,  •fan  a|iMiarfti  diaeaaa  hat^  bean  prnpapH 
•dbymMMs  of  a  ipeaMe  eoiitag;ioa:  and  that,  as  the  eziateaoa  of  am^  • 
caaseisaafir  fPOTfd,  npos  general  groaads,  t#  be  ImpoiriMa,  it  wonid  be 
saparwogatory  tranter  inio  a  valtatiaB,  if  It  weve4n  sneh  a  aaaa  practiaablai 
aftha  tiadlikimi  or  lillwanisl  avidonae,  tint  any  faavm  been  braaghi  fofr 
wM,  la  paiiiadM  Jdkgad  intaBeea,  in  its  liiiToar.   , 

fX.  llMt,  aa  the  cftedMiitaaeea  c^tveb  a  detotrlna  not  bartag  l)aan  eitfer* 
laiMdpre«liMiatolMO,  woidd,  of  Itsetf,  hafebanno  rafiaAentpraof  ofiti 
eironeonanaia;  so,  if  it  had  bean  entertained  by  eiery  Indtoidaal  who  barf 
9i99i  ailateds  tUa  wmUdnol,  of  ■itaatfrdpscrf  a  to  b9  po^pidored  aa  any  pr^of 
af  its  eevaataeas.  Tba  spaciflolion.  of  the  date,  and  cjtfcuB^stanoes  o(  t/^ 
anor,  is»  bovaver,  of.eanidderabl*  i«portanae,  asitf^bf^aoqw«  at^onc« 
difestad  of  tbe  reputation  for  high  antiquity,  gsoundlessiy  as^uipuMl  for  it.  l^ 
its  advoca^aa ;  aad  the  Iranduleu^  nature  of  iu  origin  is  compLetely  unveiiad* 

X.  •Thatcoategioa  cannot  paasibly  be  ilia  eanse  of  epideode  .iBaeasea  ia 
proTed  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  By  tba  diflbnaaen  af  the  phmwmf  n  which  disllngaish  diseaaea,  that  are 
naieabtaily  cbatagioaa,  from  those  that  am  e^donie.  (Ohapu  II.  |i.  lAArv* 
Ml^aadtcbap^lX.  p,aWI  iflid.)  %  .. 

a.  A  ganartl  dliease,  -dapeadbig  upon  contagion.  Is  Inci^ble  of  afft^atiaif 
tba  asasa  penoa  mom  tban  onee.  Wan  ft  otbevwise,  It  Woaldnerer  eeaaa 
wbsre  na  pracautlona  are  aoipiayad^  as  artoagit  enery  people  aot-Cbristiaav 
aMtteemBMaaltieaware'exliagnlsbed:  and»  aadet  sacb  clraaawtinaes,  no  paa» 
iiWe  III  iwltjaa  a^owld  be  eBHanl. 

As  this  la  an'  acknowledged  law  of  all  the  contagious  general  diseases  that 
are  known  to  u»,  we  infer  it  to  be  equally  a  law  of  those,  If 'any  saefathere' 
bt,  that  are  unknown.  The  existence  of  «  general  diseaae,  at  once  confagl*' 
•as,  aad  capable  of  a^leptlng  the  saaM  person  repeatedly,  would  lead  dlrocliy 
to  the  exilnelion  of  mankind.  A  contagious  general  disease,  capable  of  aflbct- 
iag  the  aaaai  person  repeatedly*  or  an  epidenic  diseaae,  capable  of  being 
fiopagated  by  contagion,  andbinaan  coeimunities,  eould  not  long  eo-^xiat. 
That  sacb  diseases  hare  never  yet  existed  in  nature  U  certain,  bebaos^  their 
iaevHable  oonasqucnces,  hi  the  annihilation  of  the  kumaa  race,  bava  not  M^ 
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lowed.  Hm  storiei'of  the- recttmnee  of  tnidl-pox  repeatedly  in  the  sum 
person,  must  therefore  be  deemed  utterly  unworthy  of  credit,  us  well  us  de- 
lerfhig  of  rtprototlon.  They  ure.  In  eifeet,  nothing  more  than  the  unphilo- 
sophieul  eflkslons  of  ^  tr«dltioa*s  rolubly  trunsmittinf  tongue ;'  end  ought  to 
be  nowluld  for  ey^  alettg  with  their  equally  crasy  compaaioiis,  wfaioh  relaile 
to  the  apparition  of  ghosts. 

Upon  a  late  occasion,  the  mere  dreumstance  of  a  general  disease  not  bay- 
ing  been'obsenred  to  affect  the  same  person  more  than  once,  was  erroneously 
considered  a  proof,  that  it  b  IneapiUUe  of  repeatedly  recurring,  The  only 
proofs  which  can  be  obtained  of  tlie  principle  of  incapability  consist  in  the 
Ihcts  of  the  disease  being  known  to  be  a  general  one,  and  to  depend  upon  con- 
tagion. Excepting  the  eontagion  of  a  general  disease,  all  other  agents  ace 
capable  of -producing  their  appropriate  maladies.  In  the  same  penoB,  as  oflen 
as  they  are  q>plied.  -  There  cannot  here  be  any  lUlacy.  If  it  were  cTcn  poa- 
alble  that  a  general  disease,  as  an  epidemic,  depending  upon  other  eausea 
IImu  calsgion,  should  be  found  incapable  of  ailbeting  the  same  person  more 
than  once,  it  wovdd  not  foil  to  iodkata,  by.other  phenomena^  to  what  class 
of  maladies  It  belonged.  But  this  is  altofsther  impossible;  both  becanso 
there  can  be  no  other  proof  of  the  principle  of  incapability  (the.foet  of  non- 
recurrence  cannot  be  so  deessed)  than  eonlagion;  and  because  contagious 
general  diseases  akoa  are  snl](>ect  to  this  law.  These  observations  will  satis- 
fkctorily  explain  the  grounds  of  a  delusion  which  has  recently  formed  the 
sutfject  of  seme  oflldal  reports.  Instead  of  first  proTing  the  existenee.of  con- 
tagion, and  from  thence  inforring  the  non-liability  of  racurrenoa,  the  non- 
liability was  Arst  assumed,  and  the  existence  of  contagion  inferred. 

b.  Epidemic  diseases,  as  the  plagne,  ure  capable  of  affsctlng  the  same  per- 
son repeatedly.  Hence,  if  th^  were  also  contagious,  thefy  would  ncTer 
cease,  whilst  an  Indtridual  of  mankind  remained  alive.  No  precaution  could 
he  of  any  arall.  The  existing'police  establishments  would,  in  that  case,  only 
aerre  as  so  nmny  depdti  for  preserving  and  propagating  contagion.  The  dis- 
ease would  spread  in.  a  geossetrical  ratio,  until  the  last  of  the  human  race 
perished.    (Chap.  VII.  p.  919-897.) 

e.  Fortunately  for  mankind,  none  of  these  oonsequenoes  happen.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  frequenUy  when  the  greatest  number  of,  persons  are  aflbded, 
presenting  *a  surflice,  sollclent,  if  the  disease  were  contagious,  to  destroy  a 
world,  that  It  is  found  suddenly  to  decline  and  cease. .  This  progress  is  not 
uniform,  because  the  real  cause  of  epidemic  diseases  does  not  always  suddenly 
abate  or  cease.  But,  Its  happening  onoe,  and  ito  capabllit  j  of  happening 
often,  in  any  disease,  is  of  itself  quite  suAdent  to  show  that  such  disease 
cannot  pouibly  depend  upon  contagion.  It  took  place  in  the  Plague  of  Lo»- 
douy  in  1666,  and  In  that  of  Marsdlles,  in  1790.  And  it  even.  l^uenUy  hap- 
pens that  pestilences  cease,  and  re-appear  repcfUedly  in  the  course  of  the  samn 
season.    (Chap.  XIL  p.  81  l-MA.) 

d.  The  commencement,  height,  and  cessalte  of  epidemic  diseases  are 
usually  periodical.  The  periods  are  difRnent  in  different  countries ;  but  for 
the  most  part  uniform-  in  the  same  country,  depending,  other  things  being 
equal,  upon  the  degrees  of  latMnde  in  which  these  countries  are  situated 
respectively.  .Bnt.aUhoogh  this  is  their  usual  course,  it  must  be  obyious, 
from  the  natnre  of  their  cause,  that  these  diseases  will  be  liable  to  occur  oc- 
caiionally  at  every  season  of  the  yeir.— (Chap.  VIll.  p.  ff98~987). 
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■    <•  PerMiltaiid«BaBtriBtTii7iii  thdrltebmty  toepi(|e«k)  dl»^ 
MiMW  tlwl  omU  boI  tMkB  pUM,  if  they  dtpwded  opoA  coBt«gi9»y-(Cha^ 

/.  DiMMet,  wtrfoh  d0p«Bd  upon  oottttgimi,  oe  niifw  pwdiwd  by  asf 
other  eavie ;  and  disetset,  wbieh  depend  upon  other  otuies,  are  nef«r  pioi- 
dneed  by  eontagion.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  enter  into  any  reAitaftlon  of 
the  nonsense  maintained  by  DiemerbrodE,  and  others,  of  the  capability  of 
( at.fifst  occasioned  by  other  caosci^  of  beooning  in  tlieir  progiess 
and  vies  «ffWk—<Chap.  II.  p.  ISffJ)^ 

f.  it  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  carious  add  eztraordinary«  bat  it  is 
MTerthelesstme,  that,  of  all  the  agents  which  are  eapable  of  acting  npottthe 
liring  body,  that. to  which,  for  the  last  970  years,  epidendc  diseases  haye 
been  almost  noiyersally  attribated,  amongst  Christian  nations,  should  be  the 
o^y  one,  which  cannot  possibly  concur,  either  to  produce  or  to  aggraTate  a 
pastUcBeed— (Chap.  I.  p.  146-0). 

XL  The  principal  eanses  of  epidesdc  diseases  sMy  be  resolfed  into  noskm 
qtndities  of  the  air,  and  rieissitndes  of  temperatore.  Tlie  canse  of  any  thing, 
or  dM  prindpal  cause,  where  there  are  Tarioas  concurring  ones,  will  be  ad^ 
mttted  to  be,  that,  without  which  it  cannot  exist.  That,  without  which 
efidemic  diseases  cannot  exist,  is  a  certain  state,  or  oertain  Ttdssitudes  of 
the  atmosphere.  Themost  serous  partisans  of  contagion  are  forced  toadsMt, 
that,  in  pure  air,  epidemic  diseases  are  not  propagated ;  <•  e^  in  other  word** 
tiiat  they  depend  upon  the  air,  and  not  upon  contagion.  8mall-pox  is  equally 
propsgated  in  the  purest  and  the  foulest  atmosphere,  although  it  will  not  be 
eqMllyftUal. 

In  aseases  really  oontagioos,  there  is  nothing  equiroeal.  It  did  not  re- 
quire Inoculation  to  ascertain  that  smail-poz  is  of  this-deseription:  Bui  the 
Immense  Tariety  of  symptoms*  by  which  the  epidemie  diseaies  of  Trarieus 
eountries  are  distinguished,  huTe  bowildsted  the  understaadlngB  cf  our  no- 
S€>logists ;  and.  In  order  to  bring  nature  within  the  tramssels  of  their  systems, 
they  determined  that  the  different  degrees  of  affection,  wUch  these  symptonm 
Indicate,  should  be  considered  as  diseases  of  a  different  kind,  produced  by 
different  causes,  and  requiring  a  different  treatment  But  a  yellow  and  a 
scarlet  colour  of  the  skin,  or  brown  and  liTid  spots,  do  not  indicate  maladies 
arising  firom  different  causes,  any  more  then  buboes  and  carbuncles.  Hie 
great  diversity  of  the  symptoms  of  epidemic  diseases,  th^  I^tean  nature, 
as  has  been  said  of  the  plague,  only  show  that  they  cannot  be  the  effect 
of  a  power  of  equal  and  uniform  i  operstioo,  like  a  specific  contagion,  but 
of  a  power,  capable  of  exhibiting.  In  its  action,  a  Tast  Tariety  of  modifications 
and  degrees,  like  the  atmosphere. 

XII.  Much  of  the  error,  which  has  arisen  upon  this  subject,  hss  been  oc- 
casioned by  relying  upon  an  improper  kind  of  eridence.  It  is  most  surprising, 
and  exceedingly  to  be  deplored,  that.  In  medidne,  above  all  other  branches 
of  learning,  the  mode  of  inrestlgation  first  taught  by  that  great  man 

— — MTio  from  the  gloom 

Of  cloisterM  monks, .  and  jargon-teaching  sdiools, 

Led  forth  the  true  pWlosophy— 
<ihould  hsTe  been  hitherto  so  seldom,  if  at  all  employed.    That,  which  hat 
asually  been  resorted  to  in   medlcinr,   and  more  especially  in-  f%sptct  to 
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epMeorfodiaetiet,  U^bmn»h»Mtt»hB^ildfim^aiu$fiti^ 

M  tre  hite  ertt  taeetlly  teaiyfUen  •Uemfi^  })y  lliAi  aodto  o# 

to  show  that  one  set  of  these  disesses  do,  and  that  another  do^ttol,  dopsad 

i^on  dohtai^.   Tha  ;eiid0aTionn,  vfoichtbvr  opifHaiia  tQ  he  wmi09  tf  V^d 

Mi«nce 

•    t  J  .J!  ■.  I  }  In  the  lyagie  chaiD  of  wc^ydsan^  fonps/ 
.  Aqd  deftnUlons'TQid-rr- 

will,  it  ia  hoped,  be  soon  banMed  from  all  hiiman  feseareh*  The  pvoofr, 
whieharei  of  a  proper  kind,  will  applf  eq«a<lytoall  epidaaiie  naladiess  and 
«o  urgmuBfOM^  or  efidadoe,  which  do  not  amboice  tli^  whohh^  aan  pio^liioe 
ooDfidtlaii  respoothii;  any. 

Xn|.  What  ou^ht  perhaps  to  be  the  most  powerftil  motire  for  aa  im* 
mediate  examination  into  th^  grounds  of  the  doctrines  set  forth  is,  the  aetoal 
preTidence  in  this  country  of  k  pestilential  constitution  of  air ;  whieh,  by  Iba 
eo-operation  of  scarcity  of  nourishment  amongst  the  poor,-  with  othdr  eoacnrr 
iring 'causes,  io^'  phy^eat  and  moral,  may,  midar  a  oaB»4  incteasa  of  the 
noxidus  qualities  or  Ticissitudes  of  the  atmo^hava,  psodnae  a  pestitaaa  qi 
morb  than  common  malignity  in  the  oottrse  of  the  eBsningiaasna.'  Norobuld. 
4he  cidamiUes  incidental  to  such  a  scourge,  ihil,  la  that  eaie»  to  be  mnltipHai  . 
inany  fold.  If  tiie  belief  In  contagion,  abetted  by  themedical  Ihoallyy  wesa  |a 
'cipntlnte'to  prefail  in  ftill  force  aaioBg  the  people,  and  to  be  geayJly  aolad 
'oipon'  bjf  tbbOoteAiment  and  the  muiddpal  bodies  of  the  fclngdam* 

'  XI1^«  WlOi  respect  to  any  danger  that  may  be  alleged  to  attend  an  al^ 
teratfon  o^^stem,  such  as  that  to  wldch  these  doctrines  woald  lead.  It  Is 
maintained,  that  In  this  country  there  would  be  no  danger  to  be  apprehended 
-ttom  Subh'  a  ihanga,  erm  if  the  doctrine  of  contagioiiwarrtnie ;  and  Aat  the 
avilK  of  the  restrieAte  measmraa  whloh  it  la  propoaad  to  abottsh,  are  mneh 
giwtwr  it  atrtteeH  than  <aia  ooBasional  onei,.  against  wUehtfasy  are  liMid- 
■ad  toipirdfide,  '4imld  ba  ti  any  timer  in  th6  preset  ttatto  of  soete^. 

a.  V6r,  In  tespeet  to  persons,  Quarantine  being  sulBdeiitly  pedbrmad 
during  thiB'^oyag^  from  the  Leyant,  Ameitca,  or  the  West  ladies,  what  pos- 
sible l«asbd  can  edstfor  tlie  repetition  of  that  ordeal,  upon  the  arrlfalof  4 
Teasel  frotn  tef  of  those  countries.  In  Bngland  f 

|(.  An^  with  respect  to  |poods,  as  nonio  of  the  partisans  of  contagion  are 
able  tb  agree  npqn  the  periods  at  wMch  any  article  of  merchaniBse  ceases  tia 
be  caj^ld  of  propagating  the  contagion  wlilch  they  suppose  It  aontaias.  It 
foliowi,  aee^rdtng  t6  Aeir  Own  doctfinas,  that  no  fitiod  of  4>aanaitine  aoaM 
insure  safBty  thkt  was  not  Interadimble** 

The  questions  which  arise  out  of  the  considenttlon  of  the  foregoing  pro« 
posHlofts,  taken  indlTldually,-!-  and  in  the  aggregate,  and  of  the  Aiats  aad  ar- 
guments by  wftloh  thby  are  sapportad,  ar^  these  i 


•  Thw^.doatrlnea  of  the  j^mtUity  of  Quawntine^  &c«  in  ei^i  immtrM,  ofwi 
upon  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  contagion  (ft(Ae|7M^Meo/*£AeI«oaiil^ 
are  funy  explained  in  *  Suggestions  for  the  Prevention  and  Mitigation  of 
Epideiffic  and  Pestilential  XKseases,'  A0.  published  in  JsiidaryiSir. 

t  There  are  some  propositions,  of  which  any  atte,  tahebiidiridually,  as 
thb  aiAaaer  of  eeaaivg  of  apUfmics^X.  b.),  alENrda  d  ba^  aofMent  proof 
that  they  do  not  depend  i^q  contagion^ 
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«.  If  Doti  what  fMiion^  pf«9i(  m  ppi»i^e4  necpHHry  t  Of, 
f.  Whfldier  die  dMtdnt  of  ewmAaq,  aa^be.Mua  of  opiflmnk  lUtflww, 
tertBldeeBBdtestaa|i,iBirMe  <|r  In  pait^  cqaflnncil  »pda99MQni  «Ki 
attthcQitmUlriiiiei]ftsfoiindi»4iipoiiUvx>ftbyi/M»f  ^^^  . 

SOthJuuaiy,  1816.  >  .      :    .    OiuALpi  J^ci«&a.  • 

It  ha8  been  e\em\y  C8tab}is1ied  t}iat9  on  tho  c< 
the  Quarantine  L^ws  ^rQ  a  most  efficient  engine 
the  reaaon  is  obvious  why  they  coniinae  to  be  in 
DotwitfastaBding  the  notorious  proofs  Which  hai 
they  have  proved  more  destructive  of  human  lii 
4eiiiie,and  in  one  season,  than  the  hated  tribuna 
in  all  the  coHntriea  In  which  it  has  prevailed 
period  of  its  existence  !   They  were^  at  one  tim 
(webeHeve  *18i4,>  the  ciiuse  of  a  connter-revolu 
daTcry  in  9^^jiy  D/1;he  nee^sity  under  which  tfi 
themsehres'  of  Quitting  Cadiz;  and  more  recelitly  ^n  18S1)  the^ 
aibrded  to  the  French  government  the  pretext  of  establisoing  a 
Bflitary  cordon  on  the  fh)ntier89  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  s^ 
tond  doonter^i-evolution,   favourable  to  slavery,   as  well  as  f^ 
neans  of  perpetrating  the  vile  act  of  secretly  examinng  all  th^ 
ptpers  of  travellers  in  passing  through  the  Lazaretto  at  Beobea, 
OD  the  Bidassosi.    Nor  can  pLny  man  be  blind  to  the  effeots  of  tliesd 
hw8,m  securing  to  our  own  (Government  a  graat  aad  ttnddbed 
authority  over  the  affdrs  of  comineree,  and  a  prapevtionl^te  iiifti* 
ence  over  commercial  men.    Quarantine  also  supplies  themeails  ef 
nmlttplyin^'phice?  and  pensions,  and  even  fees- ta  the  clerks  in  tha 

C*  "le  ^ces,  which  operate  as  powerful  motives  with  ttie  persons 
fited  to  endeavour  to  perpetuate  delusion. .  The  MiD|)ostfii^e  of 
oonti^on  besides  forms  a  very  convenient  auxiliary  to  bad  gOFeni<^ 
nent^  by  bearing. the  tlame  sf  those  diseases  which  a#&  oeeasioned 
by  deficiency  of  nourishment^  depression  of  mind,  and  the  aksenee 
ef  accustomed  occupation  among  the  labork>ut  classes  of  the  oom«- 
nvDity, — caliimities  for  the  most  part  attributable  to  misrale.  It 
has  been  also  e:|:ceedi9gly  convenient  to  place  to  the  aceoamt  of  , 
pestilentiarcohtagion  other  calamities  of  the  same  kind,  as  tbAt  <ot  .< 
the  army  of  Walcheren  in  1809,  the  feve^of  tho  troops  r<$t«iridtig 
^m  SjNiin  the  same  year,  and  all  the  fevers  whibh  hav^  of  lale  so 
fireqnenily  occurred  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  portions 
.<tf  the  United  IQngdom.  When  these  things  are  fully  •  oonsid^ed; 
the  pertinacity  with  which  the  delusion,  or  rather  the  dehibnst^atecl 
imposture,  of  contagion  has  been  maintained,  during' a 'sieffe  of 
eleven  years,  although  it  cannot  fail  exceedbgly  to*^tsgust,  irill  r«^ 
longer  materially  surprise  us.  'Accordingly,'  ^ifct  difiRb^ftt  'bocKM 
were  successiv^  endeavouring,  by.  all  fhe  means  in  "their  powe^, 
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to  frustrate  the  object  of  Dr.  Macleftn's  iaquiiieSy  they  were,  with 
as  mach  secrecy  as  the  nature  of  their  ineasares  woald  allow,  insti- 
tating  plans  of  inquiry  of  their  own,  in  order  to  nullify  his  proceed- 
bgs,  and  to  secure,  for  some  time  longer,  their  most  usefiil  and 
natural  ally,  pestilenlial  contagion,  on  its  tottering  throne.  It  .was 
at  the  very  period  that  the  College  of  Physicians,  as  will  after- 
wards be  related,  were,  under  a  reference  from  the  Privy  Council, 
endearouring  to  put  the  extinguisher  of  authority  on  Dr.  Maclean's 
demonstrations,  that  two  select  Committees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  appointed,  one  for  England,  and  the  other  for  Ireland, 
not  to  inquire  into,  but  to  declare  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of 
pestilential  contagion,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  for  the  purpose  of 
enacting  a  new  and  extraordinary  law  for  the  sister  kingdom, 
founded  on  that  belief.  As  these  measures,  and  the  ground  of 
their  adoption,  cannot  fedl  to  prove,  historicaUy,  both  curious  and 
instructive,  it  is  fit  that  they  should  be  recorded. 

The  Conunittee  for  Ireland  had  this  extraordinary  title :  *  The 
Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Irehmd,  as 
to  the  prevalence  of  contagious  fever  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  to  investigate  the  causes,  temporary  and  permtment^ 
which  have  led  to  the  increased  progress  of  this  destructive  malady 
during  the  last. and  the  present  year.  Sec.'  To  frame  such  » 
title  required  a  considerable  confusion  of  ideas.  Having  set  out 
by  taking  contagion  for  granted,  it  might  be  thought  l^at,  since 
diseases  produced  by  known  contagion,  are  never  produced  by  any 
other  cause^  they  would  have  deemed  it  superfluous  *  to  investi- 
gate the  causes,  temporary  and  permanent,  which  have  led.  Ice' 
However^  these  were  the  hopeful  functions  they  were  destined  to 
perform!  The. English  Committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  contagious  fever  of  the '  metropolis.  In  January  1817y  I>r. 
Maclean  publicly  predicted,  upon  rational  principles,  the  increase 
of  fever  in  i  the  following  seasons ;  and  it  was  evidently  the 
persevering  nature  of  his  proceedings,  in  this  line  of  inquiry,  wbich 
at  last  obtained  .for  the  subject  the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Privy  Council,  he  strongly  protested  against  the 

.  measures  which  he  understood  to  be  in  contemplation.  He  also 
thought  it  his  duty  to  address  letters,  accompanied  by  copies  of 
his  works,  upon  epidemic  diseases,  to.  Sir  John  Newport,  and  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Bennet,  the  Chairmen  of  these  Committees,  ex- 

'  plaining  his  doctrines,  warning  them  against  the  effects  of  delusion, 
and  indicating  proper  modes  of  proceedinff.  But  such  wanungft 
were  given  in  vain,  to  persons  predetermined  in  favour  of  the  vene- 
rable and  costly  doctrine  of  contagion,  with  all  its  dkeful  append- 
ages. It  is  curious^  that,  of  the  Irish  Committee^  the  person 
should  have  been  a  member,  ^ho  was  the  Marquis  Wellesley's  legal 
sdviser  when  heihought  proper  to  expel  Dr.  Maclean  from  India, 
in  1798,  as  constituting  the  only  obstacle  to  his  imposing  a  censor- 
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slop  on  the  press  of  that  ccmotry.  Sir  William  Borroughs,  the  Eart 
Inma  Compaiiy's  then  Advocate-General. 

The  direful  result  of  the  lahours  of  the  Irish  Committee  was  a 
law,  passed  on  the  30th  of  May  I8I89  entitled  *  An  Act  to  esta- 
blish Fever  Hospitals,  and  to  make  other  regalations  for  relief  oi 
the  sidfeiing  poor,^  and  fer  preventing  the  increase  of  infectious 
(contagious J  fevers  in  Ireland/  It  ought  rather  to  hare  heen  en- 
tlded '  An  Act  to  establish  a  new,  a  more  perfect,  and  an  unheard- 
•f  system  of  despotism  in  Ireland ;  to  place  the  lives,  liberties, 
and  properties  of  the  whole  natioQ  at  the  m^cy  of  Ministers ;  to 
orjiaflise  permanent  corporations  throughout  every  county,  city, 
aad  town  in  that  kingdom,  which,  as  so  many  cog^wbeels,  shidl 
keep  k  perpetual  anest  the  great  wheel  of  pub^c  prosperity ; 
aad,  in  cortain  cases,  to  increase  many-fold  the  otherwise  ii^evi- 
table  sickness,  nusery,   and   mortality,  incidental  to  epideioaic 


•  By  this  Act  the  whole  population  of  Ireland,  under  pretence  of 
Iftai^ifiBg  against  the  effects  of  what  has  been  proved  to  be  a  non- 
entity, was  at  once  placed  at  the  entire  disposal  of  corporations, 
eeoiposed  d  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Members  of  Parliament,  and 
Jttslkes  of  the  Peace,  having,  for  the  most  part,  distinct  interests 
and  #Belings  from  the  body  of  the  people  t  This  precedent  being 
cstabHsbed  in  Ireland,  what  should  hinder  its  extension,. in  due 
time,  to  Scotland  and  England  I  It  matters  not  to  the  public  whe- 
ther thia  measure  was  introduced  by  mistake  or  by  design.  Its 
eieets  are  precisely  the  same.  It  established  a  regular  and  com- 
plete despotism.  By  virtue  of  this  Act,  any  man  in  Ireland  may  be 
tak^  forcibly  from  his  family  and  borne,  and  imnrared  in  an  hios- 
]tol,  under  the  pretence  of  preventing  the  propagation  of  a  con- 
tagion whkb  does  not,  anfl  cannot  possibly  exist.  Wherever  a  fever 
prevnfls,  each  man's  house  may  be  entered,  and  his  property  de- 
strdyed,  according  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  commissionera  , 
•ffobktei  under  this  Act ;  his  goods  and  furniture,  if  they  be  sup' 
psssd  to  be  suseeptible  of  contagion,  may  be  burned,  and  he  can  ; 
have  no  redress.  These  commissioners  are  selected  by  the  Lmrd  ; 
lieutenant  from  among  the  members  of  the  newly  formed  corpora- 
tioBB,  or  other  bodies  previously  ^xbting.  Their  offices  conunencet' 
and  cease  at  his  command.  For  whatever  arbitrary  acts  they* 
■My  commit,  there  is  no  redress.  In  defence,  they  have  only  ta 
show  the-  Act,  and  to  plead  the  general  issue.  In  short,  it  is  a|i 
ahsolnte  power-of4mprisonment  Act,  only  substituting  the  pretence 
•i  contagion  for  the  pretence  of  sedition.  *     \ 

.  The  funds  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  are  to  be  raised 
by  subscription,  donation,  oncf  hy  presentments  of  Grand  Juries. 
For  establishing  dispensaries,  (hand  Juries  may  present  sntns 
fqual  to  Ike  amount  of  subscriptions  and  pritfatedonaiions.  They 
nay  present  double  the  amount  of  private  subscriptions  for  i\ic 
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MeokBaottf  for /ever 
;  ye^VB ;  and  numey 
the  county,  ciiy,  or 
'  order  of  tne  Lord 
ey  are  aIso  emp'ow- 
ort  of  houses  of  in- 
Geo.  m.  c.  30. 

Tbis  109  iu'effecty  only  an  indirect  method  of  imposing  fresh  taze^ 
OA  the  i^eopku  If  the  Ghrand  Juries  should  eoBsent  to  act  upoa 
liem,  they  will  be,  in  so  far>  eopearring  to  five  eSeet  to  tte  ezist-» 
iuf  system  of  fiscal  spoliation :  and,  if  they  do  Bot»  this  part  pf  the 
law  ivjU  femain  a  dead  letter. 

In  case  of  ferer  appearing  in  any  town  or  ^fstriiA,  the  Lord 

lilentenant  may  appoint  a  board  of  healthy  consisting  of  not  num 

fhftfl  thirteen  commissioners^  to  be  selected  from  among  the  ra^-* 

.hers  of  the  corporation,  of  any  infirmary^  fever  hospital,  or  0tfaev 

tiospital,  &«.>  i»  4tct  S»  Mroft  mmMier,  im4  umier  ^uch  teguMioM, 

4IB4&0  Lond  Liamimumi  or  kU  cUtsf  seerei&rp  ^kaU^  /rom  iime  to 

time,  diteeL    (s.  x.)    Thna,  it  may  depend  apao  the  pleasure,  or 

the  caprice,  i)r  seovet  vievBof  tjie  Lerd  Identenant,  or  his  chief 

secretaiy,  vfaat  perasus  ara  to  be  kcaroerated  in  pesNt-hoaaaa,  aad 

what  persont  ane  to  lave  their  goods  and  furniture  bwmt !    Ufo» 

the  nMrp  pKospoet  of  this  law,  befere  its  epaelmeata  were  knows, 

it  was.tiiUB  cfaaracteriied,  by  anticipation,  in  Pr»  MaolesJi's  letter 

to  the  FHvy  Geujicil,  dated  the  16th  of  May  181^  (the  Ac^  ja 

dated  the  Mth  of  1^  UISyfoarteeadajTs  l«ter;)  '  I  hare  heard, 

bat  am  uMlile  to  give  eredit  to  the  information,  that  a  law  is  modi- 

takd/or.oNNfMJto^  eick  pmpie  4q  pUi  their  familiee  mi  ^mr 

hmi^i^ i» op&r P» ^ immured inheepUaiSf  wider  the tf||/'#i»f|iM 

fretence  cfvttMing  dtmg^fnm  emUagion.     Thie  ¥mJ4  ii^  4mk 

emtetmeni  spJutrrid'inafmietff  cf  fdemef  ^ai mo  pmfi^hPm^r. 

•aiiom  o/MUharitiee  could  give  ii  the  eembkmce  e/  jmeUce,  or  of 

doemwfii'Ot  reeome  iiy  vpom  et^pemmumo/iia  e/pscUrfiit^  theJmM. 

OMecrediomofmrnMnd:  But  the  Act  itself  is  infiaiMy  woc^e.tban 

tog^  thing  that  oonld  have  been  reasonably,  anticipated*    It  is  not 

oely  deatMaie  of  every  firineiple  which  ought  to  eharae^jise  the' 

lawsofafree  and  enlightened  -  aation ;  but  it  would.  refl«#tdi8-r 

.hoiieur  on  a  cocnmonity  ^  barbarians.    It  is  each  an  Act  as  Qught 

;M  be  expunged,  if  possible,  fxiom  ihe  records  of  ParliiimaAt»  ^s^ttn^ 

a»nly  atojioraent  that  could  be  now  made  for  having  inflicted  sq  la* 

deliblem  disgrace' upon  tnir  age  and  nation.    It  would  have  been 

majustifiable,  intolerable,  and  eaecrable,  even  if  all  the  fooledea 

th  at  were  ^er  invented  on  the  subject  of  contagion  had  been  cor-. 

rcMit.    Was  there  then  na  man  of  British  head,  or  British  heart, 

present,  to  raise  his  voico  in  opposition,  when  this  abominable  law 

w€|8  smuggled  through  the  Houses  of  Parliamcpt  ? — It  was  passed 

in  liile^ce ! 
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The  tnitb  is>  that  these  Qnarantino  Lairs  were^  in  their  source* 
and  origiii>  eaisentlally  engines  of  despotic  rule.  This  Was  tl&eir  real 
abject.  In  the  lOtfa  century,  the  61igareht  of  Venice,  dexterously 
avdHng  theroschres  of  the  belief  in  contagion,  in  epidemic  diseases, 
establbhed  hoards  of  health,  qtraimitines,  lazarettos,  andnmneroas 
■uor  regulations  of  plague  police,  in  almost  every  town  or  Tillage, 
tlottg  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic ;  having,  doubtless,  perceired 
that  this  ready  and  authorised  method  of  dividing,  separating,  and^ 
sednding  their  suhjects  at  pleasure,  would  form  a  most  conve- 
meat  and  compendious  method  of  controlling,  or>  what  has  been 
called,  governing  them.  In  the  nineteenth  centary,  the  oligarchic 
of  England  have,  with  a  happier  address,  availed  themselves  of  the. 
distress  which  their  own  measures*  have  eccasiouedy  ta  introdaee^' 
by  bringing  up  the  nonentity  of  contagion  anew,  a  simily  machaaety 
m  the  benefit  of  theataxving  people  of  Irelaad.  Why,  il  foodi«t 
Ireland,  have  they  not  introduced  it  into  Scotland^  aiid  HiiglBMi^ 
wben  the  epidemic,  which  has.  been  made  the  pretext  for  its 
adoption,  prevailed  also,  although  not  in  so.  greata  degree  I  Kit, 
were  a  gora  measure,  would  it  not  be  aa  injustice  not  to  let  9cot*, 
land  and  Eng^d  share  in  the  benefit  f  But  in.  Scotland  or  ^g- 
laad  they  dared  not  yet  to  make  the  attempt ! 

The  evideiiee  on  the"  contagious^  fever  of  Ireland  Was  in  a  greM. 
■eastre  suppressed ;  and  that  on  the  conCagiOua  ifever  of  the  me-, 
tfvpolis,  altfiougfa  not*  suppressed,  was  no  less  completely  at  va-'' 
riaaee  with  the  tenor  of  the  Report  of  the  OAndiittee.  This  has* 
en^  ^ec»  the  case,  as  will  be  afterwards  shown,  of  the  Reports 
of  subsequent  Committees  i^on  the  same  subjjoot^ '  Between  fteaer 
Reports,  and  those  of  nearly  the  same  date,  of  the  Royal  College 
of  fiyskslaaa  te^  the  Mvy  Comieil,  respecting  Dr.  Maclean's  wonr;^ 
tiM»  is^  aa  we  shall'  preseatly  see,  a  woMmful-  anifoittity  <^  h-* 
farsaees,  in- palpable  oppoeltioa  te,  and  almost  *inttiv«wed  defiance* 
of  Atate ;  smL  aa  the  Irish  ^omnMee  are'Ahsmed  of  their  'ei^-* 
denee,  so  ate  the  Privy  Council  ashamed  of  the  Reports  ot  the^ 
CeUage^  and  evade  aoBUHtitimtiar  tfeMW  ta  Dr.  Ifaeleatr.  It  was- 
lat  oBta the  ayyaaraaci  ofthe'  Repoit  ef  the€<MMrii«M  of^tf^ 
nef  Camtina  ovth^OntaghHi  of  Flaguir,  iv  1819;  a:  i^ear* 
thai  tlete  dMsneatS'st  length  obtained  tntblicity:  l%e  cal'- 
«a  ahanMiof  oAffiial  men  is  hajdiy-'crediUe,  The  reftremse' 
firom  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Reports  of  the  Cdllege,  apon  this' 
occaaiMttif rwentaafoUovwi  .  .   ^ 

neOerk  to  tki  Prkfj^CaimcU  to  a»Pimidmt  ^^  Um  Otikga qf  »ifm 

lii,  '*B9mM  Oiibe,  Wbitehan,  ItMh  F^brtiai^  181^. 

laa  direetad  by  the  Lords  olMs  Hb^esty'Sinost  Flomrottrabni  Pfivy  Coun- 
dl  to  acquaint  yoa  that  their  attaotioa  haa^  nepeatty .beeatt^iiwHih  aiptfbttia- 
tioa  by  Dr.  Charles  Maclean,  which  be-^waiOwaaMinlcaifed'Ui  theiiuIuanlslUy* 
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on  the  subject  of  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases,  and  particularly  with  re- 
fiprence  to  the  plague. 

The  subject  is  obviously  of  so  much  importance  to  the  velfure  of  manldiMk 
in  general,  that  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  do  not  feel  that  they  could 
pass  by  Dr.  Maclean's  conmiunlcation  without  notice ;  and  their  Lordshipa 
naturally  look  to  the  enlightened  Members  of  the  Royal  €k>llegeof  PfaysiciaM. 
as  being  eminently  calculated  to  furnish  them  with  the  most  valuable  informa* 
tion,  and  to  elucidate  a  subject  which  is  no  less  interesting  than  difficult; 
wider  this  impression  their  Lordships  have  directed  me  to  transmit  to  yoa 
a  copy  of  the  printed  volume,  published  by  Dr.  Maclean,  together  with  a 
written  summary  of  his  argument,  which  the  Doctor  has  prepared  by  their 
Lordships*  direction  ;  and  to  request  that  you  will  submit  the  same  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  in  order 
that  they  may  report,  for  the  information  of  the  Lords  of  his  Msjesty's  most 
Honourable  Privy  Council,  the  view  which  the  College  take  of  this  question, 
and  more  particularly  their  opinion  on  the  folloidng  propositions,  as  stated 
by^  Dr.  Blaclean,  via. 

1st.  Whether  it  be  sufficiently  proved  that  epidemic  diseases  do  not  depend 
upon  contagion,  and  that,  consequently.  Quarantine  and  other  regulations  of 
plague  police  are  not  only  useless  but  pernicious  ? 

9d.  If  not,  what  additional  proofii  are  conside|ed  necessary  7 

Sd.  Whether  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  as  the  cause  of  epidemic  diseaaes, 
'  be  still  deemed  to  stand,  in  whole  or  in  part,  confirmed  and  unshaken,  and  all 
the  establishments  founded  upon  it  worthy  of  being  continued  7 

I  am^  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Jas.  Bullsr. 

TV  ReifitUwrUtke  Coifege  qfPhjftManM  to  the  dterk  qftkePHvy  dmneit. 

8iB>  College  of  Ph^stdans,  March  SI,  ISia 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you,  for  the  information  of  the  Loids  of 
Kis  Migesty's  most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  the  following  answers  to 
the  questions  proposed  by  their ,  Lordships  to  the  Royal  College  of  Phj^ 
sidans : 

Is^  We  are  of  opiqioi,  although  tome  ^ktonlc  diseases  are  not  propa. 
gated  by  eontagioB,  thai  it  is  by  no  meant  proved  that  Iha  plague  is  not  eon- 
taglous,  or  that  the  regulations  of  plague  poliee  ate  uselesB  or  pemfalow« 
We  are  persuaded,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  considcnUon  of  ^le  tt^f^'m'f^ 
of  all  ages,  and  some  of  us  fh>m  personal  observation,  that  the  diseaae  to' 
communicable  irom  pne  individual  to  another. 

Sd.  The  additional  proofs  which  would  be  required  of  the  nmi«>ezi8tenee 
of  contagion,  must  be  such  proofs  as  would  be  sufficient  to  oounterbalanoe 
the  general  opinion  of  mescal  and  phUosopbical  authors  and  historians,  fh>m 
the  times  of  Thucydides,  AristoUe,  and  CNUen,  to  the  present  day ;  so  late  m 
the  year  1818,  the  oonlagious  nature  of  plague  was  fhlly  ascertained  by  tlM 
British  medical  officers  in  the  island  of  Malta. 

Sd.  Thedoetritt^oC  oootaglon  appears  to  us  to  be  wholly  •unshaken*  by 
any  argwMat  whidi  Dr.  Maclean  has  advanced ;  at  the  nme  time,  we  think  It 
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praliable  thtl  lOBe  of  the  personal  reetrieUons-eoforced  on  the  establif  bment 
for  Qunatine,  might  be  modified,  without  riikto  the  pablic  safety. 
I  liaye  tlie  honour  to  be.  Sir,  yonr  most  obedient  serrant, 

'  Clbm.  Hun,  Registrar. 

fie  CUfk  ^OuPHvp  OmneU  to  the  Regittrar  qf  the  College  qf  Ph^- 


Sii,  ConncU  Oiice,  WhitehaU,  80th  September  1818. 

I  am  direeted  to  acquaint  yon,  that  the  Lords  of  h^s  Mi^esty*s  most  Ho- 
•onrable  Privy  Council  have,  since  the  receipt  of  your,  letter  of  the  81st  oi 
Much  last,  r^selTcd  from  Dr.  Maclean  a  second  Toluma  e(  his  work  on  the 
ioa-contagiotts  nature  of  the  plague,  which  the  Doctor  has  represented  to 
tfidr  Lordships  as  containing  additional  proofs  of  the  aceuraty  of  Us  iriewa 
spoB  that  subject;  and  as  being  in  consequence  not  unlikely  to  lead  to  some 
Tsriation  in  the  s^timents  ,of  tlie  College  Of  Physicians.  Although  the  Lords 
of  the  Privy  Council  cannot  undertake  to  say  how  hr  this  may  be  the  ease, 
fbe  importance  of  the  subject  induces  them  again  to  bring  it  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  College  of  Physicians ;  and  I  am  therefore  directed  to  trans- 
alt  to  you  a  copy  of  the  second  volume  of  this  work,  and  to  request  that  you 
wfll  Isy  the  same  before  the  College  for  that  purpose. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Jas.  Buixbr. 

TkiBegiatrar  of  the  CoUege  iffPh^iieUme  to  the  Clerk  qf  the  PHvp  Cowiett. 

Sn,  .  ^  College  of  Physicians,  November  7, 1818. 

I  SB  directed  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
'  cisns,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr  letter  of  the  SOth  qf  September ; 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Maclean's  work^'on  Epide- 
Bie  aod  Pestilential  Diseases,  and  to  state  to  you,  for  the  information  of  the 
Lords  of  his  Majesty's  most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  that  nothing  con- 
.tained  in  Dr.  Maclean's  second  volume  has  altered  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  College  in  their  former  repQ(|. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Clbm.  Hub,  Registrar. 
t   .. 
UrdCkebe^nd^CMiiotkePfiogComioUytoDr.Maeieim. 

Sn,  Council  Office,  Whitehalf,  April  14, 1818. 

I  am  directed  to  acquaint  you,  that  the  work  published  by  you  on  the  nature 
of  epideadc  diseases,  together  with  Uie  summary  of  the  principal  propositions 
tberain  stated,  imve  been  referred  by  tlie  Lords  of  his  Migesty's  most  Ho- 
■omraliie  Privy  Council,  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  for  their  opinion ;  and 
tbsir  Lordiriiips  having  had  under  their  attentive  consideration  the  answer 
wUeh  has  been  received  fr6m  the  College,  I  am  fitrther  to  acquaint  you,  that 
te  Lords  of  the  Prtvy  Council  do  not  feel  that  they  should  be  warranted  in 
lecemmending  the  abolition  of  those  eautioMury  restrictions  of  Quarantine, 
which  have  been  deemed  neoessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

CniTWTIID. 
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Macleaar  td  f  eqinwt  tliii  odpi^t  of  Ihef  College  lle^ts  #lNNikl'  b# 
communKutttd  tobHi;  «HlbiPkiofeTe^^tylie#«ver,.thei Lords  of 
the  Privy  Caoilcil'  tkdught  proper  to  evade  compliance.  He  knew 
indeed,  as  demonstration  cannot  be  refuted,  that  tliey  could  only 
eon^st  of  ^e  of  tlie  cotbmota-f  laclB  dcgihAh  ot  Cbd  sdiodls ;  and 
he  was  informed  by  Dr.  Baillie,  Ott  the  3ist  of  March,  in  explain- 
ing* hte  mhi  e«iMn<a^  upon  the'  ooeasion,  what  these  dogmata  were : 
*  I  cfmmt^' jBWfa  9r.  BaiUSe,  *io  opinitm  with  the  CMkge,  that  the 
flagtie  is  CDntagiduSy  Mhomgh  cerUdn  eiaUa  ofihe  aimosphere  ham 
a  pmffetful  n^ueneg  <mU.  I  conoar,  Kkewis«,  hi  opinion  with  the 
Co^llege,^  that  ^  4oettim  of  emtofitm  U  dUHndlp  stated  hy  so-* 
Wfoinnitef^  mumg  ikeatMents/    TMfif,  indeed,  comprehended 

drliepiorts ;  hut,  from  the  ci**- 

not  placed  in  a  tangible  ^hapd 

f  the  Committee  of'  the  Hoiise' 

;trine  of  contagion  in  the  plague 

h  they  have  been  extracted  as 

lis  matter,  is>  that  the  College 

ef  a  mere  \insupported  opinion, 

\3  it  was  in  express  terms,  and 

D,  that  they  should  be  required 

their  ceiiolasionEr.    Nor  ^fSiV  it 

elevate  our  notions  of  the  equity  with  which  these  proceedings  have 

been  eonductied,  when  we  contrast  the  reluctance  and  delay  which 

ha^  marked  etery  stage  df  this  inquiry,  during  eleven  years,  with 

Hbe  alacrity  and  promptittide  with'  which  tufo  reports  in/atfouf  of 

coin^ffiijiH  were  req;ttired  by  the  Privy  Council  from  the  ColTege  of' 

iPhydicians,  in  the  space  ot  twelve  dayjB,  in  1825 ! 


FIRB-FLIBB  ^erms  8TAR8. 

QMOBKrKi  aod  tifh#  the  Bimboo  trees* 
W«Mr  in  th»  wh&tpsrtBff  ehsttm  bf^eoe ; 
Aad  wU^iimt  n^lit  the  Fire-iiei  gtow 
Like  dtoi^s'of  nght  on  each  small  bongh; 
The  ever-living  Stars  oii  high, 
Studding,  like  gems,  tl|e  azure  sky» 
Can  scaroely  dmw  the  waad0ier*s  gaaer 
Ffoa  thai  ffrena  BMrixm'ji  richer  blaM. 
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TotheEdiiorofike(Me$UalHenad. 
^ra,  Bengal,  Oet.  15,  me. 

Ksovrnffi^tLB  yon  most  ere  this, 
peace,  you  will  perhaps  be  astonii 
ffiments  which  were  raised  darinj 
disbanded,  although  it  is  said,  tl 
beiyed  from  the  Court  of  Dir6ct( 
of  course,  bceu  urged  to  justify  n( 
mty  it  will  pn2zle  the  uninitiated 
flie  reduction  of  i^hurtpore,  ther 
aiSected^  in  central  or  upper  India 
paai,  and  the  result  of  the  late  \i 
eastern  firontier.    On  the  west,  w( 

Sikfas,  and,  weare  It  not  friendly,  it  could  be  annihilated  In  a  ^iagle 
eampaign  by  less  than  a  half  of  the  army  which  reduced  Bhurl^mre. 
If  our  Eastern  statesmen  are  so  far-sighted  as  to  anticipate  a  Rua- 
iKaa  inranen,  it  were  better  to  husband  our  resources,  in  the  nead- 
tine,  to  enable  us  to  support  an  increase  of  our  European  fbrc^, 
wMch  would  in  that  case  be  required ;  or,  if  an  addition  to  enor  Na- 
tive arhiy  should  hereafter  be  necessary,  it  has  been  recently 
^hewu  how  sjteedily  a  number  of  regiments  can  be  raised  add  oi^ 
^Hoised. 

But  the  Bengal  GoTemment,  it  is  said,  has  proposed  to  reduce 
some  of  the  local  corps :  and  why  ?  The  reduction  of  any  number 
of  these  might  render  an  equal  number  of  regular  corps  necessary ; 
btft  as  the  whole  of  our  Native  army  can  never  at  once  be  brouj^t 
into  the  field,  these  local  corps  are  as  useful  as  any  other,  and  kept 
op  at  half  the  expense.  Even  the  Native  part  of  a  regular  corps  is 
macb  more  expensive  than  a  local  dne,  while  the  European  officers 
alone,  required  exclusively  for  the  formei*^  would  cost,  at  least, 
80,000/.  per  annum. 

Bnt  to  return  to  the  alleged  necessity  for  more  iroops,  it  will  be 
recollected,  that  a  want  of  troops  was  complained  of  during  Mr. 
Adam's  administration,  by  those  wbo  were  interested  in  the  increase 
of  the  army,  and  eight  battalions,  were  acjcprdingly  raised.  This 
was  then  considered  an  ample  addition,  and,  surely,  the  Bengal 
troops  which  were  afterwards  withdrawn  from  Nagpore  and  Mhow, 
together  with  the  two  new  regiments  of  cavalry,  are  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  the  security  of  our  recent  acquisitions.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  country  is  at  present  overstocked  with  troops.  Three  or  four 
regiments  are  to  be  foand  at  some  of  our  interior  stations,  which 
were  formerly  occupied  by  two,  and  whole  regiments  at  detached 
pMs,  formerly  the  stations  of  five  and  sometimes  of  two  compa- 
nies.   Hdw  then  is  the  call  for  an  increase  of  the  army  to  be  ac- 

OnenM  Herald,  VoL  18.  F 
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eonnted  for  }  Briefly  thus : — ^Those  who,  from  their  BitoatioD,  may 
have  been  able,  by  partial^  and  ei^gera^  re^resentetionsy  to  im- 
press Government  with  the  idea  that  an  augmentation  is  necessaryy 
are  not  only  personally  interested,  but  have  many  friends  and  rela- 
tions in  the  army  whom  such  an  event  gives  them  an  opportunity  of 
serving ;  and  the  discontent  which  now  pervades  the  army,  shows 
that  they  have  not  scrupled  to  do  so  in  the  present  instance  at  the 
expense  of  others.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  (Jie  minority  of 
the  officers  wish  for  the  reduction  of  the  extra  regiments ;  nor  can 
any  stronger  evidence  be  adduced  of  the  partiality  which  has  been 
evinced  in  their  formation. 

,  .  The  jCommander-in-Chiefy  let  it  be  reicollected,  is  now  a  leading 
iMid  influential  member  of  the  Government,  and  while  his  judgment 
is  guided  by 'those  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  increase  of  the 
army,  his  deficiencv  in  local  knowledge  renders  him  unable  to 
detect  the  fallacy  of  the  e#  parte  statements  laid  before  him. 

I  write  this  letter,  Mr.  Editor,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  attract 
the  notico  of  some  of  the  Directors,  or  Proprietors  of  India  stock 
resident  in  London,  who  otherwise  may  never  hear  a  syllable  of  the 
.matter.  There  are  few  in  this  country  whose  interests  coincide 
with  theirs ;  and  the  miUtary,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  most 
be  sil^t  from  necessity.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  few  Pro- 
prietors of  India  stock,  resident  in  this  country,  should  be  silent 
also ;  whose  duty  I  conceive  it  to  be,  to  give  notice  to  those  resid- 
ing in.  London,  of  any  unnecessary  addition  to  the  Company's  ex- 
penditure, and  on  whom  it  becomes  a  reciprocal  duty  to  watch  over 
the  interests  of 

An  Absent  Propribtor. 


LINES 

OeeoiUmed  h^  Rtadinff  **  The  Bride  qfAhyd^r 

O  t  from  what  magic  bower,  what  Peri  height. 
Or  charmed  grove,  or  realm  of  love  and  light, 
Flowers  of  immortal  bloom  hast  thou  purloined  ? 
Thine  is  the  loveliest,  thine  the  saddest  child 
i  ween,  that  ever  blest  the  union  mild 
Of  Poetry  and  Melancholy,  Joined. 
If  from  that  feeling  heart,  that  radiant  mind 
Religion  beamed,  enshrining  and  enshrined ; 
How  would  the  holy  Minstrels,  who  rejoice 
0*er  trinmphs  ftr  less  brilliant,  wake  a  strain, 
That  e'en  thy  lay  might  emulate  in  vain, 
'With  all  thdr  hallowed  fire  and  pure  angelic  voice 
Berlumpore.  H.  8.  H. 
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Pi^BlfT  8TATB  AMD  FUTCRE  PROSPBCTB  OP  TUB  SBTTLSmMT 
AT  PORT  ELIZABETH,  IN   SODTH  AFRICA. 

Wb  have  received,  from  an  intelligent  correspondent,  an  account 
of  the  harbour  and  settlement  of  Port  Elizabeth,  in  Algoa  Bay,  up 
to  the  end  of  September  1826 ;  and  being  aware  of  the  interest 
felt  on  the  subject  by  all  those  who  look  to  our  efforts  in  South 
Africa  as  a  probable  means  of  effecting  great  good,  and  ultimately, 
by  the  spread  of  commercial  intercourse,  civilizing  that  quarter  of - 
the  globe,  we  lay  it  before  our  readers,  to  the  nautical  and  com- 
mereial  elaases  of  which,  at  least,  it  will  be  found  to  convey  much 
useful  bformation. 
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08  State  of  Port  Elizabeth, 

The  anchorage  ground  at  Algoa  Bay  is  formed  of  a  i^trong  clay. 
Stvaagets  hound  tothefiay  are  not  tn  look  to  the^snmndtof  thib 
hills  for  dgnals^  hut  to  the  Resident's  honse  at  the  hottom,  whiere 
thare  is  a  flag-staff  erected ;  and  the  only  necessary  mark  for 
'  their  anchorage  is  to  keep  the  Resident's  house  hearing  due  west, 
and  then  to  take  the  distance  of  their  anchorage  from  the  shore, 
according  to  the  depth  of  water  required  for  their  tonnage ;  thoae 
of  the  liurgest  hurthen  need  not,  howerer,  anchor  at  a  greater  dift- 
V  tance  than  one  mile  from  the  heach. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  any  ship  coming  here  should  be 
provided  with  Marryatf  s  Code  of  IKgnals,  ad  these  are  constantly 
used  at  the  Resident's  flag-staff. 

The  Bay  is  spacious,  and  a  vessel,  if  anchored  at  a  proper  dis- 
tapce,  can,  att  jail  times,  heat  out,  against  any  wind ;  there  is  also 
a  good  anchorage  hehind  the  St.  Croix  Islands,  which  they  can  al- 
ways reach. 

.  The  coast  around,  from  the  landing-place  to  Cape  PadrooaCy  is 
bold :  in  coming  in  from  the  westwiura,  vessels  sho|dd  give  the 
rocky  point  a  wide  birth ;  they  can,  however, .  pass  with  safety 
between  the  Roman  Rock,  and  Rocky  Point.  .  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  when  a  white  flag  is  hoisted  at  the  signal  staff  at  the  Resi- 
dent's house,  no  boat  should  attempt  landing,  the  surf  being  then 
bad ;  ahd  it  is  strongly  reconunended  that  boats  belonging  to  ^ips 
(strangers)  should  never  attempt  to  come  on  shore,  until  the  go- 
vernment boat  goes  off,  or  under  a  warp  line ;  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  so  doing  b  not  so  much  from  the  surf  as  from  a 
strong  current  which  runs  close  in  upon  the  beach  from  south  to 
north,  when  the  helm,  from  the  velocity  with  which  the  current 
drives  the  boat,  has  no  command  over  her.  Whale  boats,  how- 
ever, can  go  in  and  out  at  all  times,  as  the  steer  oar  has  a  perfect 
command  over  them. 

Vessels  of  any  burden  can,  at  all  times,  be  supplied  with  abun- 
dance of  water,  and  fresh  stock  of  every  description,  at  a  much 
more  riioderate  rate  than  in  Table  Bay^  This  place  is  also  par- 
ticularly healthy :  convalescents  from  India,  who  bave  spait 
months  in  Cape  Town,  for  the  benefit  of  their  health,  have  often 
experienced  the  superiority  of  this  place,  as  they  have  not  been 
here  for  many  weeks  before  they  have  been  perfectly  ro- 
covered. 

The  following  are  the  average  prices  of  fresh  provkions  sup- 
plied to  ships : — ^Bullocks,  six  or  seven  hundred  weight,  80  rix  dol- 
lars ;  sheep,  fifty  to  sixty  pounds,  3^  to  4  dollars ;  geese,  8  to  4 
dollars ;  fowls,  6  dollars  per  dozen ;  ducks,  20  dollars  per  ioten  ; 
wood  and  watering,  moderate. 

Higji  water,  at  frill  and  change,  12  hours.    Rise  6  feet. 

An  agreement  should  be  entered  into  with  the  boatmen  for  the 
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tm^vpm^  ^i^hofH  ^U«  «toch  Mid  ^er  neceAsartoe,  olhertri^^ 
tMr  ((liaifea  9r9  ocmrbileaet. 

Hie  IMlowing  privQege  hae  been  recently  granted  to  Port  Ett- 
ttbeth,  by  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  under  date  of  July  26, 1826: 

•  *  AS  veseela  are  pera^ted  to  enter  into,  and  clear  out  from 
Pert  Elisabetli,  and  to  land  thereat,  or  embark  therefrom,  all 
goods,  wares,  et  merchandise,  which  may  be  legally  imported  into 
or  exported  Arom  this  colony/ 

The  prosperity  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  under  the  Dutch, 
arose  principally  from  the  adva^taffes  which  its  anchorages  offered 
to  ships  trading  to  the  East ;  and  as  the  harbour  of  Port  Eliza- 
beth IS  really  superior  to  either  Table  or  Simon's  Blty,the  British 
settlers,  from  their  peculiarly  advantageous  situation  here,  have 
stroi^f  reasons  to  hope  for  progressive  improvement  in  their  pros- 
pects and  condition. 

The  homeward-bound  Indiamen  usually  make  this  part  of  the 
coast  in.  the  first  instance ;  and  as  adverse  north-west  winds  pre- 
viul  daring  four-fifths  of  the  year,  it  is  obvious  that  East  India 
Captains,  when  they  are  informed  of  the  accommodation  which 
Poit  Eli^beth  offers,  will  judge  that  it  is  preferable  to  turn  iiito 
the  smooth  water  of  Algoa  Bay,  rather  thau/frpitlessly  to  endea- 
vour, at  the  expense  of  sails  and  rigging,  to  urge  on  their  way  to 
the  westward.  Our  coasters  never  l^ave  this  port  until  a  south- 
easterly wind  springs  up,  which  enables  Sk  vessel  to  reach  St.  He- 
lena in  15  days;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  many  vessels  have 
severely  suffered,  by  persevering  In  their  efforts  to  round  the 
C^»e  when  opposed  by  winds  and  currents,  and  have  succeeded 
"tfith  difficulty,  after  many  days^  exposure  to  the  roughest  sea  in 

^WOfld.      .  - 

The  advantages  of  this  port  are  becoming  gradually  known,  as 
several  ships  have  already  made  a  second  visit  to  it,  on  their  re- 
turn voyages  from  India.  Indeed  when  it  is  known  that  oxen  can 
be  delivered  for  one  penny  English  per  pound,  and  that  the  beef 
may  vie  with  that  of  Ireland,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that 
it  will  be  still  more  frequented  for  stock ;  and  that  settlers  of  ca- 
pital win  be  attracted  to  the  spot,  as  colonists,  to  improve  still 
farther  the  resources  of  the  country. 

The  temperature  of  the  climate  at  Algoa  Bay  is  twelve  degrees 
cooler  than  that  of  Cape  Town ;  and  the  winters  are  almost  uni- 
ibrmly  of  the  same  description  as  the  delightful  weather  which 
characterizes  May  and  June  in  England. 

The  contiguity  of  the  frontiers  supplies  an  inexhaustible  source 
«f  commercial  prosperity.   The  interior  is  hardly  approached^  and 
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70  State  of  the  English  at  Part  Elizabeth. 

yet  the  merest  trifles  h^ve  been  exchanfed  with  the  NatlTes,  during 
the  laat  year,  for  an  amount  of  ivory  and  hides,  which,  if  mentioned, 
would  be  thought  incredible*  It  is  reported  that  100,000  lbs.  of 
ivory  and  300,000  hides  have  passed  through  Graham's  Town  from 
the  weekly  Caffer  fairs,  during  the  last  12  months  only. 

Agriculture  and  horticulture  are,  at  present,  greatly  neglected, 
^he  chief  produce  is  barley ;  the  wheat  crops  having  failed ;  but, 
by  the  introduction  of  scientific  men,  and  the  expected  botanical 
establishments  of  Government,  it  is  thought  there  are  few  articles 
which  may  not  be  hereafter  successfully  cultivated. 

The  latitude  of  the  anchorage  at  Port  Elizabeth  and  Table 
Bay  being  the  same,  to  a  minute,  great  accuracy  of  reckoning  is 
necessary  on  the 'part  of  the  coasters  bound  to  Algoa  Bay,  from 
the  westward,  to  avoid  errors  in  their  calculation  of  the  longi- 
tude; for,  should  a  vessel  overshoot  the  port>  she  may  remain 
many  days  exposed  to  an  overwhelming  sea;. and,  if  she  lies-to 
for  the  night,  she  may  be  carried  away  by  the  uncertain  currents 
to  a  consiaerable  distance  from  her  place  of  destination.  Some 
efforts,  therefore,  should  be  made  to  induce  Government  to  autho- 
rize a  light-house  to  be  placed  on  Cape  Recife.  So  impressed  are 
the  Captains  of  the  coasters  with  the  importance  of  the  measure, 
that  one  of  them  offered  to  build  ^  small  light-house  at  Ids  own 
expense,  provided  the  Government  would  keep  it  in  condition  after- 
wards. The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  whale  fishery  would 
ensure  a  constant  supply  of  oil  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  a  very  trifling 
charge  on  the  vessel  benefited  by  the  measure,  would  be  more  than 
adequate  to  the  support  of  the  establishment ;  but  nothing  has  yet 
been  detemuned  on  this  subject. 

As  it  is  expected  that  the  new  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Cape 
wUl  fix  his  abode  among  the  settlers  at  Algoa  Bay  for  a  short 
period,  they  are  all  looking  forward  to  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of 
his  arrival  among  them  ;  and  think  that  his  report  will  be  likely  to 
establish  the  fact  that  his  countrymen  now  in  want  of  employment 
at  home,  would  find,  in  South  Africa,  an  excellent  and  congenial 
climate,  and  a  countrv  capable  of  famishing'to  its  inhabitants  not 
only  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  most  of  its  luxuries. 


i  I. 
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0I«  THB  EDUCATION  OF  CADETS  FOR  THE  INDIAN  ARMT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

8IR,  Banks  of  the  Ganges,  Aug.  1,  1826. 

The  debate  at  the  India  House  or  Mr.  Hame's  motion,  regari}- 
ing  the  education  of  Cade^  (for  which  see  vol.  vii.  p.  380,  of  your 
Jonina],)  has  induced  me  to  turn  my  thoughts  again  to  that  sub- 
ject* The  principal  objections  taken  by  the  opposite  party  seem 
to  be:  1st,  that  the  proposal  would  have  been  profitable  to  Dr. 
Gilchrist ;  and  2dly,  that  young  men  had  better  learn  the  Oriental 
languages  in  India  than  in  England.  Upon  the  first  point  I  shall 
say  nothing,  though  it  appears  curious  that  the  education  of  the 
Company's  Cadets  should  necessarily  put  money  into  the  Doctor's 
pocket.  If  so,  he  must  be  the  only  man  capable  of  teaching  them, 
and  thus  the  Court  pay  him  a  greater  practical  compliment  than 
any  language  could  have  conveyed.  But  the  second  point  having 
at  first  sight  a  plausible  appearance,  deserves  more  c<msideration. 

It  certainly  looks  like  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  a  language 
may  be  learnt  quicker  and  better  in  a  country  in  which  it  is  spoken, 
than  in  any  other.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  what  is  spoken 
here,  is  very  different  from  the  more  classical  language  which  con- 
stitutes the  literature  of  the  country.  The  Oordoo  Zuban,  in  which 
we  generally  converse  vnih  the  Natives,  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a 
mixture  of  many  tongues,  comprehending  amongst  others,  Arabic, 
Sanscrit,  Persian,  Bengisdee,  Portuguese,  and  English.  This,  per- 
haps, might  not  be  so  easily  acquired  in  England,  but  the  written 
languages  might  be  acquired  there  as  well  as  in  this  country,  and 
they  would  not  only  be  valuable  in  themselves,  but  would  form  an 
excellent  foundation  for  the  other. 

As  to  the  present  deficiency  in  what  the  Chairman  in  his  simpli- 
city calls  the  *  improved  state  of  India,'  I  appeal  to  the  experience 
of  any  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  country.  Does  one  Officer 
in  twenty  know  more  of  its  languages  than  is  just  sufficient  to  en- 
able him  to  perform  the  routine  of  his  duty  ?  Are  they  not  in  this 
respect  notoriously  inferior  to  the  Civilians^  who  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  instruction  on  both  sides  of  the  water  ?  The  fieict  then  is, 
that  some  more  regular  place  of  instruction  is  required ;  and  this 
seems  to  be  very  generally  admitted.  But  in  what  country  ?  In 
England  to  be  sure,  and  for  these  reasons:  We  have  had  a  Col- 
lege of  this  nature  in  India,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Barraset, 
and  we  have  not  forgotten  what  it  produced — ^idleness, extravagance, 
dissipation,  insuboraination  and  duels.    This  will  be,  in  some  mea- 

*  A  prerioas  letter  on  the  same  suhject,  and  from  thepen  of  the  same  wri-^ 
ier,  will  be  found  in  the  *  Oriental  Herald,*  vol.  vl.  p.  97. 
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72  On  the  Educ^tjon  of  Cad^U, 

sure,  the  case  wImmi^  a  number  of  men  are  collected  together, 
jnst  at  that  age  whm  the  pasdons  become  most  elamoroos  for  in- 
dulgence,  and  the  restraints  of  authorities  are  necessarily  relaxed. 
In  England,  however,  you  would  have  this  advantage.  The  young 
men,  having  never  been  exempt  from  domestic  interference,  woula 
submit  to  it  with  less  reluctance ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
parents  and  friends^  whom,  they  have  becQ  acihi^tomed  to  re- 
spect, and  are  solicitous  to  please,  would  haje  a  salutary  influence 
on  their  minds.'  If  stronger  motives  appear  necessary,  withhold 
their  appointments  ^11  their  conduct  s^oros  some  promise,  at  leasts 
of  future  merit  At  present,  you  send  out  a  lad,  suddenly  eman- 
cipated from  school,  with  a  commission  in  his  pocket,  and  a  8wor4 
nearly  as  long  as  himself,  Iqr  his  side,  and  then  gravdy  recommend 
bim  to  study.  Yoji  might  aa  well  t^  to  catch  sparrows  by  sprink- 
ling salt  i^pon  theijr  taus. 

Again,  whaieiFer  exoesses.  a  young  man  might  be  guilty  of  in 
Kngiand,  would.be  ankBown  or  lorgotteo  on  his  arrival  heve.  He 
wiQvld.  once  more  simrt  fair  in  the  career  of  life,  with  the  advantage 
of  inch  experience  aa  he  bad  purchased  at  hcnne.  But  aa  oience 
committed  here  by  the  Officer^  holding  the  commission  and  wear- 
ing the  sword  as  aforesaid,  is  a  &r  more  serious  matter.  It  is  not 
more  than  two  yeao  since  a  young  Ensign,  about  17  years  of  age, 
having  drank  too  much  wino  at  the  mess-table,  uid  used  insulting 
langu^e  to  his  brother^  officers,  was  brought  before  a  court-mar- 
tial, jand  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  the  service.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  very  properly  pardoned  him,  on  the  plea  of  youth  and  in- 
experience ;  but  does  not  each-  a  plea  show  most  forcibly  the  im- 
propriety of  sf  n£ng  out  so  young  a  lad  to  fill  such  a  situation  in 
life  }  I  know  how  absurd  is  the  common  cant,  that  we  hold  this 
country  by  ^  ophion.'  In  truth,  Sir,  we  hold  it  by  our  broad-sworda 
and  bayonets,  and  if  they  were  removed,  cpinion  would  not  support 
us  long:  but  is  it  not  obviously  important  that  those  who  wield 
these  broad-swords  and  bayonets,  should  be  able  to  look  up  to 
their  officers  with  respect?  If  it  be  said  then,  that  learning  the 
EMtem  Is^nguage^at  home  would  necessarily  detain  cadets  a  little 
kmg^.  la  thnett  country ;  I  reply,  to  my  mind,  there  cannot  be  a 
stronger  argument  urged  th  its  mvour,  for  they  mi^ht  learn  at  the 
same  time  what  is  more  valuable  stHl,  Enjgplisb  habits  and  'Bmf^ 
Ush  principles. 

I  need  not  remmd  you  of  the  long  passage  across  the  ocean 
necessary  to  reach  tUs.  country,  or  the  Ikitless  vacuity  of  thought 
in  which  it  is  usually  spent ;  for  who  could  expect  a  young  man, 
under  such  circumstances,  without  assistants,  and  almost  without 
motives,  to  undeirgo  the  osudgery  of  attempting  a  new  language  ! 
Had  the  foundation  been  j>roperly  laid  in  En^and,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  suppose  that  some  at  least  would  devote  their  minds  X^ 
farther  Improvement. 
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Once  note,  it  is  said,  there  are  great  temptations  held  out  in 
tUs  oovntry  to  tiie  {wofident.  Formerlyy  pecuniary  rewairds  wem 
giTte  to  those  idio  ^Bstinguished  themselves^  but  they  hare  be^ 
loof  discontimied,  it!  being  thought  a  matter  of  economy  to  pay  a 
aaluy  to  young  officers,  who  f^^  ^isele^  if  not  miscbievous,  for 
the  first  year  or  two,  rather  than  give  a  few  thousand  rupees  as 
SB  iudncesiieBt  to  malcei  thenMeJ^yfi  well  fli^uainted  with  t^e 
hngoage  vbA  habits  of  the  mm  t|i^  aare  to  oommaad.  It  serais 
fanpo0sible>  Sir,  for  the  Company  ever  to  forget  for  a  moment  that 
they  are  merchants  as  leell  bs  SoTerdgns,  and  the  scales  are  the 
emMems  of  justice  tliat  appear  famQiar  to  their  hand^.  Militairy 
men  too,  are  no  longer  pennitted  to  ^tudy  in  th^  Ciyil  College  of 
Gsfeutta ;  so  that  in  the  *  improved  ^tate  of  Indii^,'  the^re  are  Fewer 
Beans  and  rewards  jfor  diligence  than  there  wei'e  formerly.  But  we 
are  still  promised,  that  staff  appointments  sbf^l  be  ^iven  to  those 
who  are  best  qualified  to  ^H  them.  Alas !  Sirs  this  ppor  farce  has 
been  acted  too  pft^  to  deceive  anv  longer.  X4>rd  Eusuilings  set  out 
wiik  a  magnanimous  profesdon  of  attending  only  to  the  claims  of 
merit ;  but  it  ia  noto|ioui^  that  the  patronage  of  the  Army  was 
•oinetimes  shamefully  prostitn^  while  be  hfd  the  reins  of  go- 
▼enunent,  and  the  interminable  fiootch  eoudns  of  Lady  Hastings  - 
derourediill  the  loaves  and  fishes  in  the  land.  Sir  Bdward  Paget 
opesly  deda]»d»  he  would  gjlw e  away  the  staff  ^pmtments,  in  his 
pcwer,  only  to  these  who  w^re  reoorameDded  by  the  officers  under 
wiiom  Uiey  had  served:  and  no  doubt  his  pmnise  was  infinitely 
better  Icept  than  th^  of  his  predecessor.  The  valAabte  patronage 
of  the  Anny,  however,  by  some  odd  whim  of  legislation,  is  ^vested  . 
is  the  Govemor-Oeneral ;  and  of  his  mode  of  distrlbu^ng  it,  yon 
have  had  s<mie  roedmens  before  yon. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  thought  that  all  the  hxH!^  fpd  blunders 
are  coouaitted  on  this  side  of  the  watei^.  The  igporance  of  some 
of  the  Directors,  and  the  apathy  of  a)l,  is  a  prineipiA  cptuse  of  the 
mischief.  And  when  we  9ee  one  of  the  Proprietom  aeserting^tliat 
many  of  the  sepoys  (or  amy  oi  t^em,  if  he  alluded  to  BeugaJ)  are 
fiuniliar  \nth  thnp  Bnglish  language ;  and  another  gravely  assu^riog 
the  Court,  that  the  .interpreter  was  the  common  dianuel  of  com-, 
mnnication  between  an  officer  and  his  men  ; — we  can  only  wonder 
by  what  strange  oaprice  of  fortune  the  CjovOBUKieiit  of  India  has 
been  mteusted  to  a  set  of  mm  sp  hunentaUy  ii^SMsant  of  its  cha- 
racter. 

I  asi^Sir,  your  obedieni  Servant, 

PBmp« 

P.  S.  How  came  every  spealcer  to  conclude,  that  an  establish- 
msst  of  this  kind  mNist  necessarily  be  in  or  near  London  ? 
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THE  DUAM.-^  FRAGMENT. 

(From  the  ItaUtmJ 
I 
[The  entire  original  of  the  accompanylDg  Fragment  may  be  found  in  the 
'  Venetian  Annals*  of  Qiullo  Albani,  puUished  at  Florence  in  I6A5.] 

Metaouoht  I  stood  upon  a  dreary  rock, 
A  barren  islet  in  a  boundless  waste, 
A  spot  where  human  foot  had  neyer  trod. 
Where  human  Yoice  had  never  waken*d  sound ; 
Desolate  and  alone ;  tu  from  the  world ; 
Exiled,  forgotten  ;-^many  a  gallant  ship 
Passing  with  gaudy  streamers  in  the  wind. 
That  bore  them  bravely  on ;  while  from  their  decks 
Rose  peals  of  careless  laughter,  and  rude  mirth. 
And  merry  music,  and  loud  revelling ; 
And  on  they  sped :  and  others  came,  the  same ; 
And  they  passed  too : — again — ^but  not  a  sail 
Resign*d  its  portion  of  the  hastening  breeze, 
That  fell  like  Flattery's  breath,  dnd  wooed  them  on. 
None  tarried :  Pleasure's  realm  was  still  a-head ; 
And  Sorrow's  rugged  isle  display'd  no  charm 
To  tempt  delay  from  such  a  summer  crew. 
No  eye  was  tnm*d  upon  that  cheerlM  shore. 
Or  hfan  who  stood  there,  lonely  as  the  cliff 
Tliat  beetled  o'er  him.    Melancholy,  slow, 
I  sought  my  only  refuge— only  home — 
A  cave  hard  by ;  and  laid  me  down,  and  slept. 
That  scene  of  bitter  mockery — all  the  world. 
Even  the  main  around,  the  hopeless  waste, 
(My  dreary  world)  that  there  encompass *d  me. 
Was  hidden.    Not  a  sound,  e'en  of  the  wave 
That  broke  upon  the  strand,  was  beard ;  no  air. 
No  sea-bird's  wail,  no  life :  'twas  as  the  grave 
Had  closed  upon  its  prey  in  endless  night, 
The  silence  of  a  desert  sepulchre. 

There,  such  a  dream  came'  o'er  my  harass'd  sense, 
As  never,  sure,  in  wretchedness  or  Miss, 
Was  given  to  earthly  slumber :  From  the  West, 
As  rising  from  the  wave,  a  form  advanced,  . 
Circled  in  living  light,  illumhiing 
The  watery  path  it  trod.    It  heeded  not 
The  argosy's  gay  pageantry,  nor  heard 
The  mingled  shouts  of  many  tongues,  that  thence 
In  admiration  hail'd  it.    On  it  came. 
Regardless  of  their  blandishments  and  threats. 
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And  raaali'd  tiie  deiokiW  tbore ;  and  ftlll  approtehM, 

And  stood  beside  me— glorious,  beilatiftil ! 

Not  as  of  earth ;  •  or,  if  of  earth,  it  seemM 

As  if  the  chis^l'd  Idol  of  the  world 

Had  gain'd  Arom  fkVouring  HeareiHhe  vital  spark 

That  woke  grace  into  life,  exhibiting. 

In  each  new  attltode  of  lljmb,  each  look. 

The  breath-frtiught  touch  of  Deity,  that  showM 

An  angel  risen  where  an  image  stood ! 

Sweet  play'd  the  spiiit-sonl  within :  it  bc«m*d 

In  soft  suffusion  glowing,  as  of  old. 

The  Te8tal*s  sacred  charge  of  incetfsed  flame, 

€KiYe,  through  its  alabaster  shrine,  its  fire,- 

In  temperM  brilliancy  of  ^ght ;  but  here. 

In  mild  transparence,  azure  veins  were  seen 

Marbling  the  downy  whiteness,  as  they  wound. 

In  mazy  lustre,  through  their  bed  of  snow. 

Mellowing  beside  them  as  they  flowM,  as  pure 

As  if  a  seraph's  hand  in  heaven's  blue  dye 

Had  dipt  the  pencil  that  pourtray'd  them.    Thus, 

In  lo?eliness  it  stood.    It  moved ;  the  step 

Fell  like  a  zephyr's  sigh  upon  the  earth—' 

^  echoless— so  stUl — ^the  emmet  train 

Tum'd  not  aside,  nor  fear'd  the  airy  trtad 

That  threaten'd  not  its  banquet.    Suddenly, 

Methougbt  it  smiled  (celestial  light  I)  upon  me. 

Sure  never  ikce,  save  in  a  dream,  or  heaven. 

Never  on  earth,  had  woke,  to  shed  delight, 

So  Mr  a  soul  as  sat  in  that  sweet  smile  I 

Would  that  an  abler  pen  were  mine,  to  paint 

The  sun  whence  beam'd  that  look  of  life,  of  love ! 

Tes,  it  was  love  it  beam'd ;  but  chasten'd,  pure, ' 

As  if  it  wooed  the  heart  to  share  that  sphere 

Of  light  it  seem'd  descended  from,  and  there 

live  in  eternal  peace  and  blessedness  I 

I^ent,  as  to  veil,  but  yielding  added  grace 
To  this  perfection,  golden  tresses  hung. 
Like  jess 'mine  tendrils  round  a  new-bom  rose. 
Shading,  as  envious  of  the  charm  it  wore, 
The  flower  they  clung  to  ;  or,  like  fleecy  clouds,       ^ 
When,  Uirough  a  summer's  heaven,  pleased  Cynthia  smiles, 
Bright'ning  to  living  amber  on  her  bi:ow, 
Thence  soft'ning  into  shade,  but  amber  still ; 
Thence,  in  the  concave's  light,  like  gossamer. 

Sinking  to  aSry  nothingness  Again, 

From  that  expanse,  that  azure  lake,  methought 
The  eye  had  drunk  its  spell ;  so  mild,  yet  bright, 
As  if  a  diamond's  ray  the  turquoise 'wore. 
And  flash'd  forth  animated  purity. 
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Hath  claim^4  >tt(MtfUim  thto  •U-hmteowa  ftMe, 
His  voiid*nNW  birth  of  taoy^s  nAndo  hams ; 
Ani^l,  in  voDMQ'a  somblfioee,  gate  aine  ear 
A  Telae;  80  sweet  I  It  feU,  like  AfiriaBi's  brealh. 
In  nrasio  on  the  beert  $  and,  is  tt  speke^ 
The  lips,  whMOe  flowM  the  selody,  display'd, 
Rettbttaff  back  the  bluh  they  shed,  Yhat  lay 
like  ocean's  pearis  besUe  a  eotal  sIqm, 
8on»  aeafsymphs'  ifraHh  boieath  ^e  nooMide  wave, 
Sipping  fresh  Instre  fiNn  th'  snamoorM  sao. 
Oh  I  I  ^oenld  d«eU  for  oTor,  stUi  in  wofds« 
As  still  In.thenght  nnweaiied,  on  this  iotm : 
As  still  the  mind  retiei^.the  fisionM  bliss. 
And  dreaoM  again  that  bliss  reality  I 
Bliss?  rapturel  Yea,  though  agony  was  tliere, 
It  came  not  thenrbat,  like  a  yaponry  nlf^t, 
Shroadiqf  the  sunshine  of  a  day  of  spring, 
Stole  o*er  die  scene,  in  blight  and  blasting  shade, 
Breathi&g  foal  poisqu  m  i%  spread :— >*twa8  thus 
The  trouble  came:  and  all  of  joy  was  changed 
To  tortui4Bff  anguish,  thai,  *e*ea  no#  the  bridn 
Recals  in  shuddering  horreri   Agony  I 
Beyond  the  power  of  any  tongue  to  tell  t 
Yet,  deadly  is  it  feU,  tw  that  bright  heaifen 
.   .  Tharhnd  IpBi^  glTeo,  and  thus  was  swept  to  gloom, 
So  would  I  deep  agidn,  and  dream  for  ever  I 

Brief  be  the  rest  I  there*s  litUe  charm,  uUs! 
In  any  tale  that  Misery  has  to  tell ; 
And  this,  though  but  u  dream,  a  sleeper's  grief. 
Will  soiled  but  rudely.    Many  a  tear  ha? e  I 
(Dream  as  it  was)  in  secret  shed ;  and  still 
Shall  shedagaia  t  but  then,  o*er  me,  there  biags 
A  nameless  something  Mending  eU  with  lifo. 
As  'twere  the  shadow  of  some  real  erent. 
Gone  bjr,  or  yet  to  eome :  and  tliere  are  beings, 
Not  olt,  but  seen  at  times,  whoSe  forms  recal 
The  Spirit  of  that  night ;  and  then  the  heart 
Spontaneous  throbs,  before  the  startled  eye 
CJm  give  its  warning.    Strange  I  but  thus  it  is :    . 
And  time  hath  ndher  added  to  the  spell, 
Than  aided  to  disspWe  it.    Now'methinks 
"T  win  last  till  thought  shall  ceese,  shall  sleep,  perchance, 
Todreantinbliss^^.       •«•#♦• 

Y. 
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REVIEW  OP  SKETCHES  IN  PERSIA.'^ 

BoiMCB  of  intindfl  ought  tb  hilve  but  one  objeoU  They  should 
iBfoim  the  reader  fiilly  of  the  nature  and  conditukn  of  the  oouatries  . 
they  describe,  single  out  and  delineate  eortsetly  whaterer  is  peeu- 
liar  is  the  manners  of  the  inhabitanis,  or  in  thobstitittiolis  civO  dr 
religions  which  influenoe  those  maoneniy  and  this  in  la  dear  and 
toiiily  style,  like  that  of  Volnet,  which  iospites  oanfideaoe^  as  it 
indicates  a  mind  fhr  too  digufied  to  descend  to  fUsebood.  There 
is  no  occadon  to  proscribe  wit  in  a  trareller,  when  he  happens  to 
hare  any ;  but  we  soon  learn  to  entertain  something  tery  Wie  eeb- 
tempt  for  the  writer  who  imagines  us  incapaUe  of  bebg  pleaMl 
vith  unsophisticated  description,  and  has  recourse  at  erSry  tMtm  to 
grimsce  and  exaggeration  to  extort  our  appt&ustf •  We  disap|nro¥e 
of  a  taste  so  vicious  in  every  departmefit  of  fiteraturoi  imd  it  some- 
times  appears  In  erery  one ;  but  in  travels  and  voyages  it  has  a 
pecsHai'  air  of  deformity,  for  there  we  expect  to  find  tte  sentimtnis 
of  a  grave  man,  intent  on  observing  inanldnd,  and  nm^h  too  e*t- 
iieot  and  desirous  of  truth  to  ^ve  way,for  a  inoment  to  the  saggis- 
tioos  of  a  childish  fancy*  Such  are  our  notions  of  books  of  tr£vds. 
Porhi^  they  are  too  severe,  havkig  been  fonned  originally  frsin 
the  perusal  of  such  writers  as  Ghardiny  Beamier,  and  Volney,  iad 
those  more  modem.aut^ra  who  have  .adogled  theitf  eaniest  ted 
nasenline  way  of  writing*     .     - 

As  to  the '  Sketches  of  Persia,'  no#  before  us*,  they  are  not  i^ 
gslsr  travels,  carrying  the  reader  by  any  psuticular  ronte  through 
the  country  in  quest^n,  but  a  mere  selection  from  votun^nOuS  notcis 
made  upon  the  spot,  now  6^hly  re-mritten  for  ths  press,  atid  liitt- 
vesed  with  Ss  much  iHt  and  vivacity  as  the  Writer's  most  laborfous 
efiorts  could  conjure  up.  By  thn  elaborate  retouching  he  has  Sud* 
seeded,  however,  in  producing  exactly  the  sort  of  tldng  he  aitned 
at,  and  which  is  now  in  most  demand  with  what  is  called  ^  the 
reading  public,'  that  is,  with  those  who  read  until  they  stiffo  ih 
their  minds  aU  propensity  to  thinking  and  reflection.  Kot  but  that 
tMs  writer  has  very  clever  things  in  his  book,  tfaioff^  Which  deSeirved 
weQ  to  be  rescued  from  the  oblivion  in  which  c^rtsin  utM^ 
tmnks  of  the  author  had  kept  theta  for  si^^^Ahd^-twefity  years. 
What  we  object  to  is  a  light  and  flippant  manner  of  telling  v^iry 
serious  trut^B^  of  whkh  he  is  often  guilty^  sot  inadvertently,  for 
his  system  mdently  is  to  regafd  every  thing  as  BMiAtet  of  jest  aid 
ka^r>  in  which  he  will  agree  with  tjia  gremt  ntt^aiily  of  his 
readers. 

*  Sketches  of  Persia,  from  the  Jonnials  of  a  t^raveller  in  the  East,  in  two 
folft.    London,  ISSS. 
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In  spite  of  this  humour  he  paints  the  Persians  admirahly,  from 
the  slavish  courtiers,  who  tranquilly  and  eagerly  acknowledge  the 
Shah's  absolute  right  to  make  foot-balls  of  their  heads  whenever  it 
may  please  his  majesty,  down,  or  tfp,  to  those  fierce  wandering 
tribes  who  appear  to  enjoy  in  the  midst  of  oppression  and  Aespptism 
a  very  great  share  of  wealth  and  independence.  He  touches,  too, 
upon  the  Turcomans  and  their  long  plundering  expeditions,  but 
this  portion  of  the  work  will  appear  exceedingly  meagre  to  who^^r 
has  read  Mr.  Frazer's  more  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  the 
same  people  and  their  marniers."'  What  he  says  of  the  Koords  is 
far  more  novel  and  interestbg;  but  from  this  portion  of  the  book 
we  shall  presently  make  an  extract  or  two,  both  as  a  specimen  of 
the  author's  best  manner,  and  as  illustrating  certain  passages  in 
the  Anabasis,  the  most  romantic  and  beautiful  piece  of  mihtary 
history  that  has  ever  been  written.  Other  passages  also,  throidng 
some  light  on  the  same  history,  occur  early  in  the  first  volume. 
These  relate  to  the  Persian  manner  of  hunting  the  antelope,  uid 
pursuing  the  bustard,  a  bird  which  the  Greeks  in  Cyrus's  army 
greatly  relished.  '  As  for  the  bustards,  (says  Xenophoo,)  they 
may  he  taken,  if  one  springs  them  hastily,  they  making  short 
flights,  fike  partridges,  and  are  soon  tired.  Their  flesh  was  t^er^ 
deUciaus/f  Mr.  Spelman,  in  his  admirable  translation  of  the 
Anabasis,  uses  the  word  roenieer  for  ^opKabeny  instead  of  anie^ 
iopesy  which,  although  it  conveys  the  usual  meaning  of  the  term, 
which  also  signified  tcild  goats ^  yet  was  not  so  proper  in  speaking 
of  the  animals  which  Xenophon  was  describing,  for  these  undoubt- 
edly were  antelopes,  and  not  roe-deer,  the  chevremls  of  the  French. 
.Speaking  in  a  note  of  the  bustards  mentioned  by  his  author,  he 
says,  ^  Bustards  are  very  well  known  to  sportsmen ;  we  have  great 
numbers  of  them  in  Norfolk ;  they  are  remarkable  for  having  no 
more  than  three  claws,  like  the  dotterel,  and  some  few  other  birds ; 
they  are  scarce  to  be  approached  by  any  contrivance,  as  I  have 
been  taught  by  many  disappointments :  possibly  this  may  be  owing 
to  their  exquisite  sense  of  hearing,  no  bird  having,  according  to  its 
size,  so  large  an  aperture  to  convey  it.  What  Xenophon  says  con- 
cerning their  short  flights,  can  only  be  understood  of  them  before 
they  are  full-grown,  for,  when  they  are  so,  they  make  flights  of 
five  or  six  miles  with  great  ease.  Pliny  and  Xenophon,  like  many 
other  people,  difler  in  their  taste,  with  relation  to  bustards ;  the 
first  calls  them  damnaius  in  cibis — the  last,  we  find,  commends 
them.' 

From  the  ^  Sketches'  now  before  us,  we  seem  to  discover  the  rea- 
son of  the  difference  between  the  opinion  of  Pliny  and  that  of  Xeno- 
4phon  respecting  the  bustard ;  the  species  mentioned  by  the  Greek 


*  In  his  admirable  Travels  in  Khorasan. 
f  Anab.  1.  i.    Spelman *8  translation. 
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writer,  and  iiow  called  iiNtereibytlie  inhabitants  <tftlie-eoiiiitrf» 
bdng,  in  all  probability,  as  pecnliar  to  the  sandy  plains  of  Persia, 
IS  the  mode  of  hawking  by  which  it  is  caught.  Bs  this  as  it  may, 
the  decription  here  given  of  the  mode  by  wluch  the  Hubara  and 
/  the  fleetest  qoadriiped  on  earth'  are  taken,  is  extremely  interest- 
ing, the  more  so  perhaps  as  it  seems  like  a  kind  of  supplement  to 
the  brief  relation  of  Xenophon.  V 

*  We  were  kept  several  weeks  at  Abosheher ;  and  among  other 
amusements  by  which  we  beguiled  the  tedium  of  our  sojourn  at 
tbis  dull  seaport,  were  those  of  hunting  lEuid  hawking ;  which,  ac- 
eording  to  the  Nimrods  of  our  party,  is  nowhere  found  in 
greater  perfection :  but  as  the  mode  of  killing  the  game  difi^rs 
essentiiAy  from  that  of  other  countries,  I  shall  describe  it,  that 
8tch  sportsmen  as  can  read  may  judge  of  its  merits. 

*  The  huntsmen  proceed  to  a  large  plain,  or  rather  desert,  near 
the  sea-side :  they  have  hawks  and  greyhounds ;  the  former  car- 
ried in  the  usual  manner,  on  the  hand  of  the  huntsman ;  the  latter 
led  in  a  leash  by  a  horseman,  generally  the  tome  who  carries  the 
hawk.  When  the  antelope  is  seen,  they  endeavour  to  get  as  near 
as  possible ;  but  the  animal,  the  moment  it  observes  them,  goes 
off  at  a  rate  that  seems  swifter  than  the  mnA ;  the  horsemen  are 
histantly  at  full  speed,  having  slipped  the  dogs.  If  it  is  a  single 
deer,  they  at  the  same  time  fly  the  hawks ;  but  if  a  herd,  they 
wait  till  the  dogs  have  fixed  on  a  particular  antelope.  The  hawks, 
skimming  along  near  the  ground,  soon  reach  the  deer,  at  whose 
bead  they  pounce  in  succession,  and  sometimes  with  a  violence  that 
knocks  it  over.  At  all  events,  they  confuse  the  animal  so  much 
as  to  stop  its  speed  in  such  a  degree  that  the  dogs  can  come  up ; 
and  in  an  instant  men,  horses,  dogs,  and  hawks,  surround  the  un- 
fortunate deer,  against  which  their  united  efforts  have  been  com- 
bined. The  part  of  the  chase  that  surprised  me  most  was  the 
extraordinary  combination  of  the  hawks  and  the  dogs,  which, 
^ironghout  seemed  to  look  to  each  other  for  aid.  T^is,  I  was 
told,  was  the  Result  of  long  and  skilful  traimng. 

*  The  antelope  is  supposed  to  be  the  fleetest  quadruped  on  earth, 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  -first  burst  of  the  chase  I  have  described  is 
astonishing.  The  run  seldom  exceeds  three  or  four  miles,  and 
often  is  not  half  so  much.  A  fawn  is  an  easy  victory ;  the  doe 
often  runs  a  good  chase,  and  the  buck  is  seldom  taken.  The 
Arabs  are  indeed  afraid  to  fly  their  hawks  at  the  latter,  as  these 
fine  birds  in  pouncing  firequently  impale  themselves  on  its  sharp 
boms. 

'  The  hawks  used  in  this  sport  are  of  a  species  that  I  have  never  k 
seen  in  any  other  country.    This  breed,  which  is  called  Cherkh, 
is  not  large,  but  of  great  beauty  and  synmietry. 

^  Another  mode  of  running  down  the  antelope  is  practised  here, 
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fftflA  0tlH  tiib^  M  tto  UtttrkfT  Of  Ftftfiln.    iPknrsMi  Of  IM  i^^Mt 
<mt)fe  leAd  fhiAi-  DWn^cArlKotifadi  in  ft  long  allk^n  ldas1i»  WhH;h  {Mlases 
Ihroa^h  the  toBftr,  lihd  te  tisAf  to  Hiiif  tkfl  iHdiMnt  th«  btintshmh 
4g|idtfM04    fh^  i^lWtratdbd  d(>g  giktd  adongside  the  bdi^»  a^ 
-iteepd  dldiilr  df  him  wh^n  at  ftlll  speedy  And  ill  All  kinds  of  coiintry. 
Whm  h  herd  df  kutelopeft  ie  Men,  h  ^oneoltfttiOii  iB  held^  aiid  the 
most  experienced  detenniiM  the  poini  toiranrdd  MfhMh  th^y  Itre  to 
1|0.dri7|inf     The  field  (ab  $n  English  spoftaniMi  would  ternt  it) 
th^B.diBperfey  and  while  some  drive  the  herd  in  the  desired  diree- 
^jon,  those  with  the  dDgs  take  their  post  oa  the  same  liue^  at  tbe 
distai^  of  about  a  mile  from  each  other ;  one  pf  the  worst  i&g^  is 
t)imi  slipped  at  the  h^d^  and  from  the  moment  he  singles  oat  an 
(jBQ^Iope  the  whole  body  are  in  motioOrf    The  object  of  the  horse- 
men who  have  greyhounds  is  to  intercept  its  course^  and  to  slip 
kt  the  fatigued  animal.    In  rare  instances 
generally  the  third. or  fourth  ;  and  even 
rong,  and  the  ground  favourable,  often 
I  very  exhilirating,  was  the  delight  of  the 
Mahomed  Khan,  whose  taste  is  inherited 

amusemeats  interested  me,  and  I  *  s 
^leasedx  on  aocompanying  a  par1;y  to  jei  villf^^e,  about  twenty  milea 
froiin  Abusheher,  ^  see  a  species  of  hawking^  peculiar,  I  bdiere, 
.to  the  sfindy  plains  of  Persia,  on  wliich  (be  Hubara^,  a  noUe 
species  .of  bi^tard^  is  fpund  on  almost  bare  plains,  where  it  has  no 
.^ojter  but  a.smaU  shrub  called  geetuck.  When  we  went  la  qnatft 
isf  thep»  we  had  a  party  of  about  twenty,  all  well  mounted.  Two 
kifids  of  hawks  are  necessary  for  this  sport:  the  first,  the  Cherkb 
J^tke  same  which  is  flown  at  the  antelope),  attacks  them  on  tbe 
.ground,  but  will  not  foUow  them  on  the  wing ;  for  thie  reason,  the 
Bhyree,  a  hawk  well  known  in  India,  is  flown  the  moment  the  Huh 
bara  rises. 

^  Aa  we  i^ode  along  in  aa  extended  line,  the  men  who  carried  th^ 
Cherkhs  every  nowand  then  anhooded  and  held  thein  up,  that  they 
irig^  look  over  tho  plain*  The  first  Hubara  we  found  afforded 
fiB'.^  ffoot  of  the  astonishing  quiclcness  of  sighl^  of  one  of  the  hawka; 
j^fluttered  to.be  Jbose,  and  the  m^  who  held  him  gave  a  whoop, 
ae  he  t)irew  him  off  his  hand,  and  set  off  at  full  speed.  We  all  did 
the  same.  At|  first  we  only  saw  our  hawk  skimming  over  the  pUa, 
bat  soon  perceived,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  the  beaati- 


*  *  The  Hubtra  asusUy  weighs  from  seven  to  eleven  poonds.  On  its  basd 
•is  ft  tttftof  blMk  tsd  white  feafthert ;  the  baok  of  the  head  and  neck  are  spot- 
ts^  hlaok  ^  ^he  s(de  of  the  head  and  throat  are  white,  as  well  an  the  nndar 
^rt  of  Cne  body ;  the  breast'  is  slate-colourod ;  the  feathers  of  the  wing  are 
greenish  brown,  speckled  wHh  black ;  the  bHl  of  a  Tery  dark  gr^ ;  and  on 
eaoih  tslds  of  the  nsck/is  alargoand  handsome  tufl  of  fi^thSrs,  blaok  and  white 
alternately. 
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ftdspeeUed  Hidmra/  with  his  head  erect  aaSl  'wii^  oiite(miNi, 
ranning  forward  ta  meet  his  adverftaiy.  The'Gherkh  made  seretai- 
mnsnccessfnl  pounces,  which  were  either  eraded  or  r^elled  hy^ihe 
bealc  or  wings  of  the  Hubara,  which  at  last  foatfd  an  opportunity, 
of  rising,  when  a  Bhyree  was  instantly  flown,  and  the  whole  party 
were  again  at  full  gallop.  We  bad  a  fliight  of  more  than  i  mi)e» 
when  the  Hidnra  aUghted,  and  was  killed  by  aitother  Gheiich», 
who  attacke^Hm  on  the  nround.  This  bird  weighed  ten  poiind8«{ 
We  killed  several  others,  D^t  were  not  always  successful,- baying 
seen  oar  hawks  twice  completely  beaten,  ■  during  the  two  days  we- 
followed  this  fine  sport/  .    . 

The  author  of  the  Anabasis  dwells  upon  the  extreme  twift|ieiit : 
of  the  wild  ass.  ^  The  asses,  (says  he,)  when  they  were  pursioed, 
having  gained  ground  of  the  horses,  stood  still,  (for  they  exceeded, 
them  much  in  speed,)  and  when  these  came  up  with  them,  they, 
fid  the  same  thing  again ;  so  that  oar  horsemen  eould  take  them 
hy  DO  other  means  but  by  dividing  themselves  into  relays,  .and  aao>- 
ceeding  one  another  in  the  chase.  The  flesh  of  thoee  that  were, 
taken  was  like  that  of  red-deer,  but  more  tender.'  Thia  aaimal,. 
noir  termed  Goor-Kher  by  the  Persians,  still  maintains  its  leputar 
iion  for  extraordinary  swiftness:  <  There  goes  a  Goor-Kber/ 
said  Mahomed  Bey,  the  Jellood^r  (groom)  who  was  riding  clo«e. 
belund ;  and  away  he  galloped.  Away  I  galloped  also  • ... .  • .  , 
We  pursued  the  Goor-Kher  several  miles,  when  we  gave  up  the 
chase  as  hopeless."  In  order  to  give  the  reader  senteocee  con- 
nected by  the  whole  of  the  author's  observations  on  Persian  kuatiing. 
and  hawking,  we  here  extract  the  following  short  passage. on  the 
chase  of  the  hare :  - 

'  On  our  return,  however,  we  found  plenty  of  otho*  game ;  five 
hares  were  killed  bv  our  dogs  and  three  by. hawks.  When  at  8M-» 
ru,  the  Elchee  had  received  a  present  of  a  very  fine  ShUh^B&s^  or 
royal  fidcon.  Before  going  out  I  had  been  amused  at  seeing  Niitee 
B^,  our  head  falconer,  a  man  of  great  experience  in  his  depart- 
ment, put  upon  this  bird  a  pair  of  leathers,'  which  he  fitted  to  its 
thighs  with  as  much  care  as  if  he  had  been  the  tailor  of  a  fashiov- 
able  horseman.  I  inquired  the  reason  of  so  unusual  a  proceadhig. 
'You  will  learn  that,'  said  the  consequential  master  of  the  hawks, 
*  when  you  see  our  sport:'  and  I  wa3  convinced,  at  the  period  he 
predicted,  of  the  old  fellow's  knowledge  of  his  business. 

*  The  first  hare  seized  by  the  falcon  was  very  strong,  and  the 
groond  rough.  While  the  bird  kept  the  claws  of  one  foot  fastened 
lathe  back  of  its  prey,  the  other  was  dragged  along  the  ground^ 
tin  it  had  an  opportunity  to  lay  hold  of  a  tuft  of  grass,  by  whreh^  H 
was  enabled  to  stop  the  course  of  the  hare,  whose  efforts  to  escape, 
I  do  think,  would  have  torn  the  hawk  asunder,  if  it  had  not.been 
piovided  withthe  leathern  defences  which  have  been  mentioned*  ' 

OHintat  Heraid,  V9L  \d.  Q 
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ilHKMPiHaagy  toifagtf '  wMch.  its  wliote  aippeMaHBe,  andfavtMr* 
ladyttBeye^  dvDttML  ItlNMlstoptndqiiite  ditaUedtiiaaeeoai 
kpure  bf  thtt  first  ^pduiM,  when  two  greyHdunds^  wkich  bad  been 
0pf^hf  nittyMjr  came  «p,  and  andeavoitred  to  saiae  it.  Thef 
iiwre^  Jionmery  rapolBed  by  the  Meoa,  whofte  boldneSB  and  celoity 
Iv  attacldag  tba  dog*  and  Becvrmg  its  p^  excHed  o|ar  admiraticA 


^'Wi'faad  some  excaDent  sport  with  naifler  hawk^at  partridgei. 
r^aa  pnrtiealarly  pleased'  with  one  bird  i^ch  kept  hoyeriDg  over 
our^heiBtdB  ^M  the  game  was  sprung,  and  then  descending  fike  a 
ihot»  atraefeits  prey  to  the  growd.^ 

'  Td  ghre  hU  bdokii  character  qiiite  ttisceUaneone,  the  greatest 
charm  a  book  can  now  hare^  IlYSm-  singoiar  traveller  has  contrived 
tbintrddnee,  amonf  hh  *  Sketches/  discossiotiSy  by  no  means  short 
lAr  ftNf,  off  Persfhn  poetry  aiid  Hteratttre^  with  translations  Apcsi 
Fikdoos)^  Bpologa^  from  all  qnarters,  savings  from  Saadi,  and 
llfl^  iWnnf  nam^roiii  vitgabond  story-tellers^  Of  all  these  the  ox^tf 
M^rthat  arte  absc^ltitely  dnfl,  are  the  translations  from  the  Persian 
l^role.poet;  the  absara-  l^ends  of  Zohawk,  Rustam,  &c.  ft  Is 
ki'tiM  fi}|li(eM>dei^  absnrdy  as  a  tttonsamd  examples  have  already 
^n^O^viHl^  rar  p^fsons  who  accidentally  have  cultivated  and  acquired 
a  tusts  ftir  Ai^fic  literatnie^  and  Icfamied  by  habit  to  overlook  its 
^Krasness  ttad  bnperfbotion,  thereupon  to  assume  a  critical  air  and 
Mtiltfte  coinjiiarisons  defective  ai^d  rash  between  it  and  the  philo**^ 

ahlcal  and  perfc^  compositions  of  Europe.  Their  acquaintance 
\k  the  ^aagniiges  gives  them  no  privilege  in  the  present  age,  whenr 
epechnons  sufficient  numerous  of  all  kinds  of*  composition  that 
iHirile  e«)er.fowWiA  kK  Asia  Jianre  Vaen  laid  before  the  leanied'of 
fiarope,  Ibe.  tAmslalnis^  to  enable  ^tiiem  to.  judge  for  thenseliiB> 
with  tl^  greats  ascmracyk  The  aatbor  we  are  now  speaking;^ 
am^ds  tfa^  smr^  thoagh'lie  evidently  eotertaias  a  strong  parliilitf^ 
jM  aMbfstfaar  ttapardeaablev  for  tiie  Hteratare  aiid.laa^age.wJiiA 
aaem  to  have  oceapled^thB  best  yeazsef  his  life.  .Firdbusi^  Ii«fis» 
U^y  iaaintaia.inJiis  vdnd  pesitkais  which,  in  that  of  a  man  of  pardy 
Hnfopean  taste^  are  hakt  by  Homer  and  Horace  or.  Anacneon;. 

'  .^e:  enters  with  some  length,  and  a  little  tedibusness,  into  the 
disCQSsioB  respecting  the  coiuitiry  in  which  fiible  first  took  its  rise, 

jmd,  agreeably  to  the  notions  now  generally  adopted,  decides  in 
iuitoiuref India.  Of reursewe  pretei^  not  to  t^oiteat  with  leatned 
pMoief^ais  a^fsealiewwUeli?  nrastvit  seems,  be  decided  by  re« 

-eeanli^s  lotO'Sanscrit  lore»  bat  reatty  we  have  as  yet  seen  aotfaiBg 
Mice  p#eof  abat  the>  fables  of  JQsop  came  from  the  Panch-Taatfa. 
SnpaMsvteane'of.WestenLAsiawith  India,  previous. to  thatime 
ef^-JEiCf ,  seams  fio  (have  been  too.mBchi]mited  to  allowns  to  sbp^ 
psiw  asy  tmosfo  or  tarafic  ef  literal^  nierebaiidiae.:ta.have:  ever 
taken  place.  At  all  events,  the  question  is  one  of  those  that  deserve 
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Vi  tenfflielied  A{mnjMMy  nrtHre  intf&MHi  9k  II  imt  inmii^iMt 
b«  etUleDt  to  ocrmiomi  ^im^  that  eiertaUty  and  ttntti  lean  Mt^  W 
#«saeliMl,  no,  nor  any  thing  likir  ev«n  tational  proM>ili|y: 

\  The  *  stories'  of  our  writer  of  *  81 
rior  to  his  dissertations  on  Apologue 
and  wHl  be  sure  to  amuse  excep&igl; 
except,  peihapfl,  the  antiquary  and  t 
take  such  particular  notice  of  these  ti 
ftc«,  because  In  this  wof  k  they  are  hoi 
make-weights,  thrust  in  to  fiu  up  the 
department  of  the  book,  and  have,  a 
pied  the  peculiar  attention  of  the  wri 
iavonrite  exercises,  executed  when  he 
Uiee  the  language  of  Shahs  and  iMEoolahs. 

Fnib  tktse  maifers  we  shall  iiow'tum  to  pasAHget  io:  iAk 
«  Skelehea' which  relate  dh^eetly  ta  Persian  tbtairf  amd  inanmim 
The  kttniiiig  aaady  plain  which  akhrts  the  galf  haa<. often  Wati 
"deaeribeid  b|r  trateUecs^'and  faaa  few  intareatfaig  featona  to  eMai4 
tiiB  the  eilnoaity  of  tiie  reader  ;  but  leaving  thia,  and  peasimtim 
intt^  tke'keart  of  the  country,  where  we  meet  with  mcfuatakMH^Mtofa^ 
phd<s,rivera,  lakes,aadsalt  deterts^PewiaasHaineaaatiiki^  aapguti 
and  appears  to  offer  to  the  traveller  something  to  eslaraiie-  Id^  mM 
fnd  pen.  The  misfortune  is,  that  hitherto  the  majority  of  theaerwdio 
Iiave  visited  that  kingdom  have  trodden  almost  enctlvlaeacl^oitt^prfl 
fodtsteps,  and  described  precisely  the  same  cities  and  the  aaaiojeeneii 
The  author  of  these  ^  Sketches'  deviates  but  litUe  6rom  the«heateii 
tiack,  if  we  excepi  the  latter  portion  of  the  joi|rney,^whicli  ^^ 
through  the  mountains  of  Koordistan ;  ;l>nt  he  aoes  aet  rdyp.  upon 
the  interest  of  his  route,  being  capable  of  rendepqg  any  rppite 
agreeaUe  by  the  method  he  has  adopted  of  interweaving  tale^MA 
anecdotes  when  the  road  offers  no  subject  for  remark  indc|Miia^ 
«f  historical  recollections.  Sliali  Abbas  helpp.us.  through  aoaay  a 
•  neavy  piece  of  road,  and,  in  defiiult  of  better  enftarti^aayiii^i^ 
•Ptaiiao^groom  enlarges  upon  th^  ezpfettaof  Rostan. 

The  nacent  fnmi  UmI  hofcrtigion  to  the  m— laiiaia  {thai 
describedt 

*  lYothiiig  ciin.be  mort  etrildng  than  th^  iMotge  frdm  the  QUt^ 
Maaeer,  Or  hot  region,  a^  fbe^  term  the  arid  thudcdn  the  iB&Hres'df 
the  P«Maik  Gdlf,  to  the  ^ti%  climate  uid  ricb  toll  of  the  eUvvted 
h\^3m  cit  the  interior  of  that  country.  Alfer  tratefflng  V^rfiVii 
tedes^  #e  reiushed  the  iliountahn.  Pn^rii  th^ViBttge  Of 'Bttha^ 
Ikmoua  fbr  Its  date  plantations,  and*  streams 'lita^regnaledwila 
paphtha,  and  whidi  Ilea  lit  the:  foot  of  iiie  first  rteae,  we  ph>- 
ce0de4  by  natter  paths,  Whidi  wound  along  the  face  of  the  iuj|tfai 
and  ateep  moantain  we  were  ascending.  When  near  ita  aaBiisit» 
wersrmet  by  the  chiefs  of  the  tribea and  viHagea^m  the  ^ickfltf. 
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These^  with  their  principal  adherents  ,oii  horseback,  were  drawB 
up  on  the.  cre^t  of  the  mouBtain,  whiles  their  other  folWen  epraag 
firom  rock  to  rock^  firing  their .  matchlocks  in  honour  of  the 
strangers.  Their  ragged  clothing,  their  robust,  forms,  their  rapid 
Evolutions,  (which,  though  apparently  in  disorder,  were  all  by  sig- 
nal,) amid  precipices,  where  it  seemed  dangerous  to  walk,  the  xe- 
forts  of  their  fire-arms  reverberating  from  the  surrounding  hills, 
^aye  an  interest  to  these  scenes  which  a  fine  writer  might  dwell  on 
for  pages,  but  I  shall  content  myself  with  the  fact ;  that  we  passed 
in  security'  the  two  great  ranges  of  mountains  that  intervene  be- 
tween the  sea-shore  and  the  valley  of  Kazeroon;  On  entering 
Which,  our  eyes  were  hot  only  cheered  by  rich  fields,  but  also  with 
wild  myrtle,' blackberry  bushes,  and  willows.  The  latter,  shadow- 
ing small  but  clear  rivulets,  gave  me  and  others  a  feeling  of  home, 
which  he  who  has 'not  travelled  in  a  far  distant  land  can  never  un- 
dtotand.  Those  ot  our  party  who  had  not  been  in  Persia  before 
were  quite  delighted  at  the  change  of  scene,  and  began  to  give  us 
credit  for  the  roses  and  nightingales  which  we  promised  them  on 
its  still,happier  plains.  What  they  had  seen  of  the  inhabitants  of 
^kt  mountains  we  had  passed  inclined  them  to  believe  the  marvel- 
loos  tales  we  told  of  the  tribe  of  Mama  Sunee,  who  boast  of  having 
preserved  thdr  name  and  habits  unaltered'  from  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

' ;  '  We  had  good  reason,  when  on  the  first  Mission,  to  remember 
this  tribe.  Who,  in  conformity  to  one  of  their  roost  ancient  usages^ 
had  plundered  a  part  of  our  baggage  that  was  unfortunately  left 
without  a  guard  in  the  rear.  The  loss  would  have  been  greater 
but  for  a  carious  incident.  Among  the  camels  left  behind  was  one 
^  loaded  with  bottles  containing  nitric  acid,  which  had  been  furnished 
(n  considerable  quantities  tons  at  Bombay.  The  able  physician* 
who  discovered  its  virtues  was  solicitous  that  its  efficacy  should 
have  a  fair  trial  in  Persia  ;  and  it  certainly  proved  a  sovereign  re- 
medy in  an  extreme  case,  but  one  in  which  he  had  not  anticipated 
ttr  eiSects.  The  robbers,  after  plunderiag  several  camel-loads, 
came  to  that  with  the  nitric  acid.  They  cast  it  from  the  back  of 
tte;  animar  upon  the  groirtd.  The  bottles  broke,  and  the  smolce 
and  smell  of  their  contents  so  alarmed  the  ignorant  and'supersti- 
(ions  IMbtroa  Sunees,  that  they  fled  in  dismay,  fully  satisfied  that  a 
•pent-up  genie  of  the  Faringees  had  been  let  loose,  and  would  take 
ample  vengeance  on  them  for  their  misdeeds.  The  truth  of  thia 
was  proived  by  the  testinionies  of  the  camel-drivers,  the  subsequent 
confession  of  sodlc  of  the  thieves,  and  the  circumstance  of  several 
j>f  the  leads  whicH  were  near  the  nitric  acid  being  untouched.' 

•    The  following  extract,  which  describes  the  savage  manner  in 
which' nieti  arc  s#metitnes  deprived  of  their  eyes  b  Persia,  Is  dis- 

•  The  late  Dr,  Ilelcnus  Scott. 
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ttnguslicd  by  a  miztore  of  the  serious  wilh  the  litdlerotti^  which*, 
ndly  renders  the  whole  more  shocking : 

*  Riza  Kooli  Khao,  the  Governor  of  Kazeroon^  came  to  pay  .the 
Bchee  a  visit.  This  old  nohleman  had  a  silk  band  over  his  eve^ 
sockets,  havinff  had  his  eyes  put  out  during  the  late  contest  be- 
tween the  Z^d  and  Kajir  families  for  the  throne  of  Persia.  Ha 
began,  soov  dfter  he  was  seated,  to  relate  his  misfortunes,  and  the^ 
tears  actually  came  to.  my  eyes  at  the  thoughts  of  the  old  man's, 
rafferinffs,  when  judge  of  my  surprise  to  find  it  was  to  entertaiBj^ 
not  to  distress  as,  he  was  giving  the  narration,  and  that,  'in  spit^ 
of  the  revolting  subject,  I  was  compelled  to  smile  at  a  tale>  whicH 
in  any  country  except  Persia  would  have^  been  de(imed  a  rsubjectj 
for  a  tragedy :  but  as  poisons  may  by  use  become  aliment,  so  mis- 
fortunes,'however  dreadful,  when  they  are  of  daily  occurrence,  a^p- 
pear  like  common  events  of  life.  But  it  was  the  manner  and  feel- 
ngs  of  the  narrator  that,  in  this  instance,  gave  the  comic  effect  to-* 
tiie  tragedy  of  which  he  was  the  hero.  * 

"  I  had  been  too  active  a  partizan,"  said  Riza.  Kpoli  Khaiii^ 
^  of  the  Kajir  feunily,  to  expect  inuch  jn^rcy  when  I  fell  into  the, 
haads  of  the  rascally  tribe  of  Zend.  .  I  looked  for  death,  and  was 
rather  surprised  at  the  lenity  which  only  condemned  me  to  lose  my. 
eyes.  A  stout  fellow  of  a  ferash  *  came  as  executioner  of.  the^ 
sentence  ;  he  had  in  his  hand  a  large  blunt  knife,  which  he  meaiit. 
to  make  his  instrument :  I  offered  him  twenty  tomans  if  he  woulcC 
use  a  penknife  I  showed  him.  ^  He  refused  hi  the .  most  bmtat. 
manner,  called  me  a  merciless  villain,  asserting  that  I  had  slain 
his  bfotiier,  and  that  he  had  solicited  the  present  office  to  gra.ti{y 
li»  revenge,  adding,  his  only  regret  was  not  being  allowed  to  put^ 
me  to  death. 

^  Seeing,''  continued  Biza  KpoK,  ^^  that  I  had  no  tenderness  to 
look  for  from  this  fellow,  I  preU^nded  submission,  and  laid  myself 
en  mv  back ;  he  seemed  quite  pleased,  tucked  up  his  sleeves,, 
hrandnibed  hb  knife,  and  very  composedly  pat  one  knee  on  my' 
diest,  and  was  proceeding  to  Ins  butchering  work,  as  if  I  }iad  been 
a  stupid  innocent  lamb,  that  was  quite  content  to  let  him  do  what 
lie  chose.  Observing  him^  ^m  this  impression,  off  his  guard,  T 
raised  one  of  my  feet,  and  planting  it  on  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  sent 
him  heeb  over  head  in  a  way  that  would  have  made  you  laugh 
(imitating  with  his  foot  tlie  action  he  described,  and  laughing* 
heartily  himself  at  the  recollection  of  it).  I  sptung  up ;  so  did  my' 
enemy ;  we  had  a  short  tustle— but  he  was  the  stronger ;  and 
,  havi]^  knocked  me  down,  sacceeded  in  taking  out  my  eyes. 

^  The  pain  at  the  moment,"  said  the  old  Khan,  **  was  lessened; 


*  f  enali  is  a  menial  sernni  employed  in  a  hmtfe  to  keep  H  dean  tod  teke 
ait  of  tba  fuTDiiuro.    He  also  pitehes  tsnti,  spreads  carpets,  Ac*  Ac 
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Siei€fii^$  in  Portia, 

lied :  and  When  the  Kaiii^  alitafaied*the  iguitfpiidtp^  Bf^^i^i^ 

Mtnse,  AU  i^xf 
I  town  and  prcH 
e  to  wVicli  men 
f  tbcire  i9  a  de- 

wlilcli  anotber 
^  th^  king  8978^ 

alone:'  so.  yoii 
„  being,  in  Cactf, 
twp  eyes,  tlian 
est.  in'Penia:^ 

9^  conpieptiiig 


.  very  soflicient 
^is.ifeijlwJMi- 

t  diaCaMeilwl 

iritfa  Ka^enxm, 

allbuU^tii^ 

wl^oee  vrnggeH 

t|^  la)ce  i^f  U; 

^Qantaioa  I^ 
«»itbe  fopqg^ 

»iFPW  inside 
if?#oii  iqv^  1^ 

to  enable  strangeiv  to  enjoy  it,  appear  to  be  very  jndicions,  and  ti^ 
bespeak  ^inractitfectitod  acvte  observer  of  manktnd.  No  doubt' 
ij^  rfllpc^  wby  ai^ii  ^I'e  4w»gHi^  ffitm9»  laa^aem  moA  wa- 
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•rf  J^irHh  l^usfQWF^«4^.«ml  tied  4<wi  tp  onf  lODOtviif 
^idng  things,  firom  which  a  notion  of  dignity  prereiik  jthelT;^ 
parting  at  t^e  sngge^ti^  .of  experi^Qce.  It  i^  this  ianwntabls 
niling  that  i^orm^nts  o^  gent^di  ^i|ri^  on  tfie.  eoBtinent.  T$yiim 
the  manner  in  which,  a.  Frenchmi^  9$iia  )u9  DioaliiiGiBt  ministeii?  to 
these  peeyipii  plulosophers  ahundant  food  for  Detiilaiice  a^d^m 
hwDOur;  th^  qnarreU  too,  with  his  tast^  in  hoilding,  in  jiainlinjL 
b  iMi^e>  in-every  tl^ig  ahout  which  men  pretend  to  d^enciise  t]ifl| 
Mfined  ^ecies  of  p|dgment  vi^iich  we  aro  pleased  to  eali-tovfe,  Set 
oae  4>f  these  gentiiemen  down  to  a  Persian  dinner^  ant)  desire'  him 
to  ttimat  his  hfmd  instead  of  a  ifpoon  into  tlie  dish  of  emo)dti| 
pilau  before  Mm,  and,  unless  rende^d  polite  bj  exc^ve  htii^ip^. 
be  wDold,  stare  as  widely  as  If  he  were  commanded  .to  eat  one  of 
Cli6  Pekiaiis  abont'to  dine  witdh  h!m.  fint,  with  the '  prej^ahitiott^ 
our  author  speaks  of,  a  man  may  sooil  learn  tb  teBfth^  or,  at  liML 
to  tolerate  iMiy  fona  pt  dociety.  Fart  of  his  ramaito  wa  rihu 
fstrac^: 

« It  mast  aat  be  supposed  fttmi  what  haa  bean  stajted,  timt  Jth4 
JNsians  are  all  giwve  tomal  penM>ns.  They  are  tii^  most  cheerfd 
peop^  ia  the  world ;  and  they  delight  m  fanuliaf  cooverBation ;  and 
every  sa^  of  recreation  appears,  like  that  of  children,  increased  bf 
those  oeeairional  restraints  to  "which  their  easterns  condenm  tbem. 
l%ey  eoB^Te  e?ery  means  to  add  to  tlie  pleasmres  of  their  social 
hoiut ;  and  as  fur  as  society  can  be  agreeable,  dhr^sted  of  its  chief 
emament^  females,  it  is  to  be  met  with*  in  tBiB  comitiy.  f^iaceil, 
eUefii,  aad  officers  of  state,  wldle  they  pride  themselves,  and  widi 
josUce,  olt  thc^  ftnperior  mttniiert,  mie  thdr  atihost  eftnrts  to  taakd 
thsmselvea  pleasant  companions.  Poets,  historians,  astrologdtty 
irits,  sold  Yeeiters  ef  stories  and  fables,  who  haveacqtiired  eiidiAiice» 
afe  not'  mify  admitted  Into  the  first  dreki;  bat  hoooii)^.  1%  k 
aec  vaeommon  to  see  a  nobleitifiih  of  high  rank  give  prseedeooe  to  a 
min  of  wit  or  of  letters,  who^iS  expected*  to  amnse  or  iiMbnict  ^ 
eempaoy )  aad  1;he  latter^  coaident  in  those  acqaipwaeuts  ta^wlricli 
he  ^wes  -his  difttiaction,  shews,  by  his  manner  aad  obsenrslfamst 
tiutt  asa^  has  f^ven  him  a  right  tothe  place  he  oeeapies. 

'  *  I  heaird,.  before  I  mixed  in.it,  very  different  accoanta  of  Prireiaii 
^6<»e^.  With  one  cla^  of  persons  it  yiras  an  inffictfon,  to  another  a 
dcHght.  '  t  soon  found  that  its  enjoyment  depended  upon  a  certaia 
^rdparadoli ;  itnd  from  the  momeat  I  lapdea  bi  the  coaatry,!  dtr 
voted  a  portion  bt  my  time  to  their  most  popular  works  in  Vinrsa 
i&ft  pr^^.  I  made  translatbns,  not  only  of  liidtory  aad  poe^ryw 
bat*ef  fables  and  Isles,  being  satisfied  that  this  occupetlon,  whyf 
iHflipreyed'mein^ the  kaohn^dgeof  the  language,  gave  mea  betttt 
Me^-i^-lhe  mamieirs  and  mode  df  thinlcmg  ot  this  people  thaa  I 
eaidd  derive  IMh  any  otheif  source:  Besi£«^  ft  is  aapeder  ^itta^ 
rftiilr«wftli#liieh  akaest  tvary^  maa-iw- Persia  iaaeqaaiated;  mid 
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81^  SHt€ich€9^  in  P^na. 

iMiMiolMi  te^i^iltf  of  flttey  and  fictton  ar6  to  conmioii  in  oonteffM* 
tlony  tllat'yoa  can  never  enjoy  their  society  if  ignorant  of  such 
fiunUinr  topics/  ^     ^  -  » 

To  this  passage  *  should  he  added  another,  in  which  the  writei^ 
describes  what  he  believed  to  be  quite  a  rarity  in  Persia^  as,  we 
fear,  it  is  in  many  other  countries — an  honest  man. 

^  Our  only  occupation  at  Shiraz  was  feasting,  visiting^  and  giving 
and  receiving  presents.  .  The  cupidity  of  the  Persians  exceeded  au 
l>onnds,  and  mjnisters,  courtiers,  merchants,  wits,  and  poets,  were 
running  a  race  for  the  Elchee's  favour,  which  was  often  accom- 
panied by  a  watch,  a  piece  of  chintz,  or  of  broad-cloth.  Their 
conduct  confirmed  me  in  a  belief  I  had  imbibed  at  Abusheber, 
that  all  the  Persians  were  crafty  and  rapacious  rogues.  I  like  to 
decide  quickly,  it  saves  trouble;  and  when  once  decidedfl  am 
particularly  averse  to  believe  my  judgment  is  not  infallible. 

.  ^'  The  Envoy  had  hired,  as  before  noticed,  for  his  Persian  secre- 
tary, a  mild  moderate  man,  who  appeared  to  have  both  good  sense 
and  good  ^principle :  but  although  some  time  had  elapsed,  and  I 
had  watched  him  narrowly  without  discembg  a  flaw,  I  attributed 
tills  to  his  art,  and  I  therefore  gave  little  heed  to  his  reasoning 

J  ben  he  used  to  plead  for  his  countrymen,  urging  (as  he  often 
id,)  that  from  our  being  strangers,  and  from  our.  reputation  for 
wealth,  generosity,  and  inexperience,  we  were  ntttorally  exposed  to 
ihe  attacks  of  the  cunning  and  designing,  from  whose  conduct  we 
drew  general  inferences,  which  were  not  quite  fair.  *'  We  are  not 
m  so  bad  as  you  think  us,''  the  good  Aga  Meer  used  to  say,  with 
a- smile,  '^  we  have  some  redeenung  characters  ;  these  may  be  rare, 
but  still  they  exist;  but  that,  you  English,  will  as  yet  hardly  be- 
lieve.'' He  used  frequently  to  mention  to  me,  as  one,  a  relation  of 
Us  own,  the  Shaikh-ool-Islam,  or  Chief  Judge  and  Priest  of  Shiraz : 
^*  He  was,"  he  said,  ^^  a  person  who  combined  sense  and  information 
>rith  piety  and  humility.  He  has  never  come,"  added  he,  ^^  like 
these  greedy  nobles  and  hungry  poets,  to  prey  upon  the  munificence 
of  the  Elchee ;  and  when  the  latter,  hearing  that  his  sight  was 
weak,  sent  him  a  pair  of  spectacles  beautifully  mounted  in  silver, 
he  returned  them,  requesting  a  pair  set  in  common  tortoise-shell.'* 
Thourii  I  heard  the  account  of  this  paraded  humility  with  a  smile, 
e  were  to  meet  this  paragon  of  modest 
ich  Mahomed  Hoosein  Khan,  the  son  of 
,  had  invited  the  Envoy. 

It  the  garden  of  Sadee,  and  we  were 
I  to  the  tomb  of  the  Persian  moralist, 
in  taking  our  places :  but  the  Elchee^ 
with  the  temporal  lords,  insisted  upon, 
the  Shaikh-ool-Islilm,  who  at  last  con- 
» the  complement,  he  felt,  was  not  per-t 
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Sieiche§  m  P^Hof.  W 

•OBftH  bat  mevat  to  hk  titnation  as  a  minister  of  reKglon,  I  tat 
near,  and  Itsteaed  atteathrely  to  hia  conversation,  in  the  liope  of 
detecting  the  Persian,  but  was  liot,  snccessfol.  *^  Yon  mnst/'  he 
said  to  the  Bnvoy,  *^  believe  me  to  be  void  of  rational  cariosity,  and 
a  man  who  affects  hnmOity,  because  I  have  not  only  never  been  to 
pay  my  respects,  bat  when  yon  sent  me  these  costly  and  beaatiliil 
spectacles,  I  solicited  a  cheaper  and  less  showy  pair.  In  both 
instances,  however^^  I  acted  against  my  personal  inclinations  from 
an  imperative  sense  of  daty.  My  passioa,"  said  the  Shaikh,  <<  is  to 
bear  the  history,  the  manners,  and  usages  of  foreign  countries ; 
and  where  coald  I  have  such  an  opportunity  of  gratii}'iiig  my 
cariosity  as  in  your  society?  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  th^ 
nlrer  spectacles;  the  glasses  suited  my  eyes;  <md,  others  in  my 
hmsejbesides  myself"  said  he  smiling,  '^  thought  they  were  very 
becoming.  But  I  was  forced  in  both  cases  to  practise  self-denial. 
The  poor  hate  no  shield  between'  them  and  despotic  power,  but 
persons  in  my  condition ;  and  they  naturally  watch  our'  conduct 
with  great  vigilance  and  iealously :  had  I,  for  my  own  gratification, 
vinted  you,  and  displayed  on  my  person  the  proofs  of  yoar  liberality, 
tkey  would  have  thought  their  judge  was  like  othere,  and  have  lost 
some  portion  of  their  confidence  in  my  best  efforts  to  protect  them. 
Besides,  ministers  and  courtiers  "would  have  rejoiced  in  my  depar- 
ture from  those  rigid  rules,  the  observance  of  which  enables  us  ex- 
pounders of  the  Koran  to  be  some  check  upon  them.  These  were 
my  motives,^  concluded  the  Shaikh-ool-Islam,  <<  for  a  conduct*  which 
iBiist  have  aeemed  almost  rude ;  but  y'oa  will  now^onderstimd  it, 
and  not  condemn  me.''  ,  •.  i 

The  following  is  the  author's  description  of  the  prettiest  town  in 

Persia :  . ! 

'4 

'  Before  quitting  Netl^enz  I  accompanied  the  £lchee  in  a  ride 
through  its  streets  and  gardens^  which  are  so  intermingled  as  to 
give  it  a  singular  and  pleasing  appearance:  you  can  scarcely  teU 
whether  yon  are  in  the  town  or  the  country.  We  saw  plenty  of  the 
pears  and  peaches,  for  which  my  friend  told  me  it  was  famous.  Ajs 
to  its  pretty  ladies,  they  saw  us,  no  doubt,  through  the  ttelliswork 
of  their  dark  veils,  while  we  could  only  dwell  upon  their  beaatiea 
with  the  eyes  of  our  imagination.  .     .    ^ 

*  As  we  were  talking,  we  arrived  at  a  citadel  which  was  the  resi* 
dence  of  the  old  H&kim,  or  governor  Hajee  Abd-ool-€ftdm,  to 
whom  the  Elchee.paid  a  visit.  We  were  received  in  a  room  at  the 
top  of  one  of  the  highest  turrets,  from  whence  we  hsd  a  commanding 
new  of  the  snrroanding  scenery.  Nothing  could  be  more  singulaic 
or  beaatifnl.  The  vaUey  of  Nethenz,  which  is  enclosed  by  moon* 
tsins,  is  itself  a  succession  of  eminences  and  small  hills.  The 
fruitful  gardens,  which  occupied  every  spot  where  there  were  no 
houses,  extended  eight  mil^.  Seldom  above  one,  and  never  more 
thsa  twoof  theJse  giurdens,  were  upon  the  same  level:  they  either 
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OQ  &i0/«^«  in  Persia: 

afipqurc^iit » iQitfiht'Conviwp^g  teimrd9  4be  «Qninioii  DeoM  0t  m 
iMniaeneQ  that  j-psa  n^ve  th^  pUiers,  or  were  seen  skftpiDg  is  flighto 
dk>ng  tbe.hiUft  irhat.  lM)idered  n^^oa  the  mooiitatns.  Rows  of  lofty 
oyflfMoerei  aad  epremdiog  walnala  marked  the  lineeof  tlie  ilreela 
avd  ttftf  dmwofia  of  the  gardens ;  mod  the  latter  were  fenoed  renad 
witb:tUck«ualbeiTy.  hedges  whoee  laavea,  the  Hftkim  infomed  os, 
f^ioatmeraUe  nlkrwormsytbe  {wodnee  o{«f4iich  fonned  theiaesl 
of rtbe  ailfc  ouumfeetBied  at  tb<^  dtte  of  QEwhan  and  bfthaai 
'  ^The-suBWas  shining  bright  as  we  -gaeed  npon  this  enchanting 
icene,  and  its  heatftjr  was  ipreatly  increased  by  nnmerous  clear 
afcreaiiBSy  whieh|  pouring  from  the  neighbooring  hills,  cither  flowed 
Or  were  conducted  among  the  gardens  and  orchards,  where  they 

sen  glistening^  througl^  those  parts  where  the 

r  wholly  removed. 

quite  delighted  with  the  prospect.  After  ro^ 
le  abstracted  ia  contemplating  its  beauties,  he 
govemor>  and  with  assumed  gravity  proposed 
ith  him.  ^*  I  should^''  said  the  old  Hajee,  with 
le  a  bad  Elchee ;  and  the  pleasure  you  have 
t  this  town  from  that  window  is  the  greatest 
r  if  you  were  its  HHkim/'  When  making  this 
shook  his  head  in  a  manner  too  plainly  ipdi- 
3  of  abundance  with  which  he  was  surrounded 
;e  of  more  trouble  than  enjoyment.^ 

s  oyer  the.remamder  of  the  work,  in  order  to 
:wo  from  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  secpnd 
volume,  relating  to  Koordistan.  The  reader  should  bear  in  mind 
th^i  the  Koords  are  those  Carduchi  who  so  excesinyely  harassed 
the  ten  thousand  in  their  retreat,  and  whose  country  and  manners 
femain  still  aearly  thie  same  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Xenophon* 
O^  sketch  wHter  iftakes  no  attempt  to  discover  whether  the  track 
of  the  British  Mission  ever  approached  that  of  the  Greeks,  or  how 
far  the  two  routes  differed  ;  but  throughout  the  whole,  country, 
with-  one  exception,  the  manner  of  the  people  are  the  same,  the 
entire  nation  lining  thoroughly  addicted  to  robbery,  and  admirably 
calculated  to  practise  it  with  success.  On  entering  Koordistan 
our  author  says : 

'  *■  We  went  from  the  banks  of  the  Jaghattee  to  a  village  called 
Koezlee.  Ascending  to  the  top  of  hill,  we  had  a  fine  view  of 
Kur&tan,  Which  appeared,  Ifar  as  the  eye  could  reach,  an  hiter-> 
ftiinable  cluster  of  lidlls.  A  few  scattered  huts,  and  several  small 
encampments,  were  all  we  could  see  of  human  dweHings ;  and  their 
distance  from  each  other  indicated  that  stage  of  civilization  which 
precedes  the  eongregadng  of  men  into  villages  and  towns. 

'  The  imprcss^ions  this  prospect  made  upon  our  minds,  as  .to  tho 
cliaracter  of  the  people  on  whose  rugged  land  we  were  now  entering^ 
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fpiion^  tnqnpetA  9mi4e45  Amm  Iw^t  ti^ Mum ;  to>ot9 d«9tiM  fo9 
file  jrif^t  Iff  wwe  ppt  im  the.leftr  wllil^w»]M441e4  w  9i«r  clotluftf 
wofiwla  oiuR  MBtm  Jiim9  l^i^^^MkNi^  «e#  (ten  y«9fUi ;  bnl  w% 
mm  ^9€^VfA4h$t  there  i^orp  im  iQMMkMItt iiiithe  fMqp,  MitnQF 
«f  oiu?  {MyTtfw^  |mi4  §9119^40  ftvNit  fMMi  :bftc)(>  fficl  fineiy  <¥M^aA  i^ 
more  ^mmfD§  tfdat  t|m.  th^  ^t^^  TAf^wdipf  to  tlittn»«0veii4 
nun  weir0  )plk4i.  wl  a  bun^M  WAl^rlfUul^iidL  yfioi9  li^tmpg 
ta  tbeee^iMiegiiQtSi  a  P«rtap#89  0Oinf«M>t  .^Miio  fallo^  JMo  tha 
camp,  eiudMiqing^  ^^  Thpjr  lure  9»9rdwi\iig  $il  tbe  CturistAb^i^-yMb^ 
iha  Ii»r4  pi^9iT#  19 1 ''  T)i9  I^one  /^utetiwi  of  tbe  aft^igbte^ 
^o^pk  ^fwfie^  mi^  jnommeot ;  fqr*  m  kfi  ivmi  th9»  PiiJy  GludhstUMi 
vbpVdb^ai  m  imp^/\Xym»  Q?i4€«t  thftti  hia  ii1m»,  wbMoim 
fihariKiterbe4a|iKedto^7«  jtjWMiaU  iprW9M^l£% 

<  The  Elchee  halted  till  4ay<.>Hghty  and  th^  prooedled  itrnnHk 
the  vUkge ;  where  he  found  Ins  Melunandar^  tiro  Ktudiah  chiefe^ 
and  three  or  four  principal  men  of  the  coontry,  consulting  what 
fRpa lo  ke  4oiie,  Tfcey  entreated  hm  to  »Uow  tluwi  tcttvai^ the 
|oU>ei«,|U|d  rec€iirf^r  what  had  hee9  plundered,  w4aohwa9  mm 
fDimd  to  ipfioKint  t^  five  mnk-loadB;  )mt  Qirfmmstaa.cM  ltd  t»«i 
fOBpieuMi^  that  $on^,  of  those  who  gave  thi9  i^vioe  were  oonDmied 
ut  tl^.  lohbery^  and  th^  £lch^  was  cQ9904ue9tly  in  no  tempar  ia 
leten  to  their  counsel.    He  tol<|ithem  not  to  speicJc  to  hiniy  M  kn 

J  01^  aid;  I 
l^er  again 

,  hut  in  y^i;] 

to  proceed, 

ry»  divided  i 

the  diriQcti( 

[lies  ^d  son 

ityfor  the;r 

}  wQce  seize<j 

Lnd  QPme  K 
their  release,  and  crowds  of  women  a; 
floring.  mericy ;  Imt  all  received  the  s 
ftMlfcle  whiek  has  heen  taken  is  restore 

is  paid  for,  then,  and  not  a  moment  hefore,  ,shalf  fh^  n\.eb  he 
^HeasecEa 

'  *  The  Elcliee  either  was  or  pretended  to  hp  in  a  great  ^4^p 
The  Mchm^dar,  who  was.  a  favourite,  and  U3ed  to  ioke  with  hijn,' 
he^amc.'alarmed:  **  I  now  see^^said  hp,**  what  t  had  before, heaipd, 
hut  could  noikelieve,  that  you  Faringees,  when  in  a  passion,  are  asf 
great  savages  as  we  are,  or  even  as  the  Kftrds/' 

*  When  Yfe  peached  our  encampmenti  the  hostages  w^re  placed 
)A  strict  confinem^t^  and  not  allowed  to.  commMnicate  with  any  o( 
their  famHi^  or  tribes^    The  consequence  was  what  we  anticipated* 
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Tiia  lost  mules 'and  the  greater  part  of  the  baggage  were  broaghC 
back.  Nothhig  remained  unaccounted  for,  but  some  clothes  be^ 
longinff  to  the  Elchee  and  his  persona)  serrants.  These  wesa 
▼alued  at  seven  hundred  and  twenty  piastres ;  which,  seeing  no 
abatement  would  be  allowed,  were  at  last  paid  by  the  collector^ 
of  the  district '  Some  hours  after  the  Elchee  sent  for  this  officer; 
and  returned  him  three  hundred  and  twenty  piastres,  thie  amount 
.  of  his  personal  loss.  This  unexpected  ccHisideration  put  the  col- 
lector in  good  humour.  The  prisoners,  who  had  been  alarmed  for 
their  lires,  were  not  only  released  but  feasted ;  and  the  Elchee 
made  small,  but  valued,  presents  of  coloured  handkerchiefti, 
knives,  and  scissors,  to  several  of  their  wives  and  children,  who 
had  followed  them  to  our  camp.  In  short,  a  gloomy  morning  was 
tecceeded  by  a  sunshiny  evening,  and  ourKiird  friends  left  us,  de- 
claring they  would  never  again  plunder  any  of  our  tribe  ;  a  promise 
they  will  probably  keep  or  break,  according  as  they  think  they 
can  measure  strength  with  those  of  our  race  who  may  visit  their 
country. 

<  The  Elchee  having  become  not  only  calm,  but  in  high  spirits 
with  his  success,  was  visited  by  the  Mehmandar  and  others,  who 
assured  him. the  news  of  these  transactions  would  soon  spread,  and 
protect  his  camp  against  all  further  attempts  of  plunderers ;  and 
certain  it  is,  we  were  never  again  assailed  during  our  residence  in 
KtrdisUn. 

<  Our  march  for  several  days  was  over  a  very  rugged  country^ 
in  which  there  was  little  cultivation.  The  pasture  appeared  ex- 
cellent, and  the  valleys  were  watered  by  small  but  clear  streams. 
The  great  want  in  Kiirdistan,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Persia,  ia 
wood.  My  Indian  friend,  Soobadar  ♦  Syed  Hoosein,  when  ridmg 
With  me,  remarked  the  great  difference  in  this  particular  between 
the  provinces  we  had  travelled  through,  aud  his  native  land. 
«  These  proud  Persians,"  said  he,  "  boast  of  their  country ;  but 
they  have  neither  shade  to  protect  them  from  the  heat  of  summer^ 
nor  fuel  to  save  them  from  the  cold  of  winter.*' 

*  The  day  he  made  this  observation,  the  good  Soobadar  had 
reason  to  complain  of  the  want  of  the  lattjur  article ;  for,  as  irinter 
was  yet  distant,  it  being  only  the  16th'of  August,  none  was  fur- 
nished, and  the  cold  proved  excessive ;  the  water  in  our  tents  was 
frozen,  and  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  stood  at  34^  at  six  in  the 
morping.  . 

.  <  As  we  approached  Sennah,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ar- 
delan,  the  soil  improved,  and,  if  cultivated,  would,  no  doubt,  pro- 
■  '    -       • 

•  Zablteh. 
'  *  Soobftdsr  is  the  highest  rank  a  Native  can  attain  in  the  Indian  army. 
This  callant  soktter  is  now  Boatrnditur  major  of  the  body  guard  of  the  gofemoi^ 
•TMidraa. 
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dnet  abtadanee  ^f  grain ;  bat  its  nide  Inhabitants  prefei  a  pastoral 
life.  They  are,  if  we  may  jadge  from  what  we  saw,  an  nncom- 
moDly  robnst  race,  and  appear  unehanged  in  their  manners  and 
costoms  by  the  twenty-three  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since 
liie  days  of  Xenophon,  who  would  h&ve  no  difficulty,  if  permitted 
to  return  from  the  Elysian  fields,  to  recognise  the  descendants  of 
the  enemies  he  encountered  amidst  these  wilds^  I  made  this  oh* 
serFa^n  toBahar&m  Meerzft,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Waly  of 
Sennah  to  welcome  the  Elchee,  and  remarked  at  the  same  time, 
the  little  care  or  knowledge  they  had  about  religion,  though  all 
professed  that  of  Mahomed.  **  It  is  all  very  true,''  he  said, '  but 
two  or  three  days  will  bring  you  to  Sennah,  and  you  will  then  see 
tiiat  though  we  are  Kikds,  and  have  a  pride  in  being  so,  we  are  not 
all  barbarians.'' 

'  Sennah  is  so  surrounded  by  hills  that  the  town  is  not  seen  till 
you  are  close  to  the  suburbs.  We  were  pleased  with  its  appear- 
ance :  the  houses  are  well  built ;  and  the  gardens  and  cultivation  in 
its  vicinity  came  in  strong  and  pleasing  contrast  with  the  rugged 
hmds  through  which  we  had  travelled  for  the  last  eight  days. 

*  Two  sons  of  Aman  oW&h  Khan,  the  Waly*  or  prince,  came  with 
tiuree  hundred  horse  to  meet,  and  welcome  us  to  the  court  of  their 
fether.  I  was  delighted  ^th  the  eldest  of  these  boys.  Though 
only  ten  years  of  age,  he  rode  and  managed  a  very  spirited  charger 
with  great  address. '  In  his  conversation  he  was  ^ee  and  unembar- 
rsflsed,  mixing  the  'simplicity  of  the  child  with  the  information  of 
Aeman.  He  had,  he  said,  be«n  in  all  parts  of  his  father's  tekri- 
tories,  and  appeared  well  acquainted  with  the  various  tribes  by 
wUch  they  were  inhabited,  answering  every  question  put  to  him 
hy  the  Elchee  on  this  subject  with  renuurkable  clearness  and  coiw 
rectness. 

*  The  day  after  our  arrival,  we  went  to  visit  the  Waly,  who  re- 
CBived  UB  in  a  magnificent  style.  We  found  htm  attended  by  his 
priodpal  officers ;  and  the  two  boys  who  had  come  to  meet  us, 
were  standing  close  to  their  fether.  The  Elchee  wished  them  to 
he  seated ;  but  that,  he  was  informed,  was  against  the  etiquette  of 
•f  this  petty  court.  That  etiquette  however  was  disturbed.  A 
man  came  into  the  room,  and  spoke  to  the  Waly  in  the  KQrdMi' 
dialect  The  prinoe  laughed;  and  on  the  El<\hee  asking  #h8t 
was  the  matter— <^  Nothing,"  said  he,  ^<  except  that  a  spoilt  child  of 
miae,  not  four  years  of  age,  declares  he  will  put  himself  to  death, 
unless  allowed  to  see  you  as  well  as  his  brothers."  The  Elchee 
entreated  he  might  make  his  appearance,  <sayiag  he  was  fond  of 
children,  and  much  flattttred  by  the  boy's  anxiety  to  see  him. 
Soon  after,  in  marched  this  desperate  little  KQrd,  loaded  with  fine 
clothes.  He  was  tolerably  bold  at  first,  but  took  the  alarm  when 
praised  by  the  Elchee  tosit  near  him ;  he  appeared,  particulariy 
startled  by  the  cocked  hat  and  high  feather.    The  Elchee,  oh* 
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imriW  tiiiBi  toplt  omt  tbi  feMM  Btid<gav6  it  Idii  td  fMy  wMb 
This  act  of  concittstitii  wat^onayteiflfy  viMiceNrfifli  After  si^iislMg 
liimsdf  wUh  the  fbkitbei?  to  some  time^  the  littie  £b11o#  j^eirturM  t« 
tske  itp  tlie  kat»  etafiohied  it^  add  other  pMt^  of  out  dressy  aad  to 
ii' f^wsdniited  began  to  cfasUer  ki  a  aiaimer  vMefa  d^tghted  the 
father,  who  seemed  miieh  pleased  idth  the  attafldoa  ]^aid  to  hii 
li^arite^ 

^  The  Wfdy  having  rettuHed  the  Elch^e^  vtsit,  ^d  intited  us  td 
4be  with  him,  we  went  to  hid  palaee,  a  small  but  handsoine  baild- 
Ing.  The  hall  In  which  we  were  Teceived.  ^s  forty  feet  long, 
twenty-four  broad,  and  thhrty  high.  A  facing  of  white  marble 
covered  the  Walk  of  this  apartment  to  the  hei^t  of  eight  feet, 
above  that  it  was  p^ted  and  richly  pit.  The  chequered  gilding 
of  the  roof  had  an  appearance  like  mosaic,  which  produced  a  gooa 
eifeet.  Adjohiiirg  to  tkid  hall^  Imd  one  Step  more  devaled,  iiia^  a 
veoM  tweolJsr^fSofvr  feet  by  erghteen,  conneetod  with  the  interior  of 
tke  palace  by  folding*4oon,  so  admirably  fimafaed^  aad  the  gMia|F 
^  whitfa  so  etactly  corresponded  with  the  other  eraaaieiits  ef  the 
apartment,  tkat  when:  shut  it  was  diftcalt  to  discover  thmd.  Tha 
front  of  the  hall  was  supported  by  four  richly  oarved  and*  gilt 

Sillars,  and  opened  on  a  terrace  commanding  a  view  of  the  towo^ 
>n  this  terrace  was  a  fountain,  adap^d  to  its  size*  and  that  of  the 
halloing-' 

^  Persia  is  ftuDOtts  for  its  carpeta ;  but  done  I  had  ever  seen  sur^ 
]^88ed  in  beauty  that  on  which  the  Waly  and  his  guests  were 
seated  in  this  hall  of  his  fathers.  Hci  appearbd  to  have  greiM; 
prids  hi  introduciDg  the  Elch^  te  tke  petsoby  by  whoM  the  was 
aaritouttdedr  None  of  them,  he  said^  eeuated  le(is  llmo  eight  or  mm 
geBeratiooft  iu  th^jservice  of  his  finniily,  and^ems  had  htea  itafimie 
and  attached  adherents  during  a  period  of  four  centuries. . 
.  ^^  My  oew^try,^  he  concluded,  f^\%  above  twe  hiaidred  mfte^in 
le^hy  imd  nearly  as  much  in  breadth.  We  owe  and  pay  aUegiaiiiee 
te-thekui^sof  Pecsiti,  butwe  are  exmnpted  from  that  severity  :ef 
i^e  which  often-  reins^  our  neighbours,  who  possess  rich  platne 
%i^j 'Wealthy  eifies./  Ardelan  presents  little  temptatioi^  toaa  \m 
vadeit  U  abounds  in-nething,'^  he  added,  siqlljng^  <<  but^  biave  vite 
^odhiaydyliofsesi'' 

^  The  Waly  ira^  pleawri  to  fad  we  had,  from  pe rudajg  the  Uew 
tsry  o§  Kftrdistan,  become  mcqnainted  With  all  (h^  great  families  of 
thAt  eottatry,aad  i^e  famiMar  wilh4he  names  and  aetiens  of  eome 
of  the  meet  renowned  ef  his  ancestors..  He  had  a  cepy  of  ih« 
sande  history,  tat  it  wanted  seme  passeges  which  weiein  that  of 
tiw  Mehee,  which  he  betrowed  to  have  them  tvanscriiied.' The 
filehee  was  pleased^  when  his  volume  w«a  returned,* to  find  an  acki 
dition,.wkieb  brottghte^  the  history  of  the  W^lieaof  Arddaa  <o 
Hhe present  date,  with  a. most  flattering  and  highly-HbokMired  Mm* 
eteei  ^  ihe^iVival  of  the  J3dttaif;MissieDid/<i^miah ;  an  mmt 
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wIMi^Ae  afftbMT,  in  a  t#ily  eaeteni  st^^ey  piiBdksted  irndd^heaoe^ 
Ibnrard  btf  deem^  a*  epoeb  in  tbte  ammUrvf  IbaHpriBdpaHtjr. 

^  Hie  town  of  Sennal^y  wMcb  lies  in  north  lat.'  35^  12^,  enjoys  a 
ftie  climate ;  the  small  valley  m  which  it  is  sitnated  being;  protected 
fiom*  the  severity  of  the  winters  in  this  elerated  cotintry,  by,  the 
Mils  aronnd  it.  The  prince  and  his  cMefer  ftre  hi  general  Inxnry, 
and  the  inhabitants  have  all  the  appearance  of  enjoying  competence^ 
if  not  affloenc^.  Among  them  were  forty  fttmilies  of  Nestorian 
Christians,  the  heads  of  which,  with  their  pastor,  visited  the  Elehe^. 
There  were  many  of  the  same  sect,  the  good  priest  informed  as,  in 
KCkrdiatan,  who  had  resided  there  ever  since  its  separation  from  tbi^ 
Greek  chorch,  a  period  of  thirteen  centnries.  As  for  Mmself  and 
his  little  flock,  he  added,  they  had  a  small  church  at  Sennah,  atil 
were,  as  their  fathers  had  been,  not  only  tolerated,  bat  proteetied 
by  the  princes  of  Ardelan.  This  may  in  part  'be  ascribed  to  thMi* 
bebg  indnstrions  and  usefdl  citizens,  as  they  are  almost 'air  eithfeH- 
artlsEans  or  mannfoctnrers. 

^  From  subsequent  conversations  which  the  Elchee  had  with  the 
Waly,  it  appeared  that  though  the  kings  of  Persia  hkd  never  atl 
tempted  io  establish  their  own  authonty  over  Ardelan,  or  to  in^ 
terfere  with  its  internal  administration,  they  have  often' dlstntbed 
its  quiet,  by  fomenting  discord  in  the  family  of  its  rulef  {  and  mor^ 
than  once  have  obtained  a  temporary  influence  and  power,  by^afdin^ 
a  discontented  or  revolted  prince,  ta  overthrew  the  direct  line  of 
ssccession. 

<  The  contrast  between  the  inhabitants  of  Sennah  and  of  the 
neighbouring  hiUs  is  singulariy  striking.  The  first'  are  little  dif- 
ferent in  theit  habits  from  citizens  in  Persia,  while  the  latter  are 
cMnMOore  rude  than  the  wandering  tribes  of  that  tountry.  Tou 
meet  them,  watdiing  th^  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle, 
within  five  or  six  nulas  of  the  small  bat  Ivxurioua  capital,  and  are 
surprised  to  find  that  it  ia  with  pity,  mot  envy^  they  regard  its  in- 
haUtaats.  They  glory  in  the  state  and  splendour  {of  the  prince 
aaft  chiefs  to  whom  they  owe  hereditary  allegiance,  but  look  with 
contempt  on  the  unwarlike,  but  more  civilized  community,  wi^' 
whom  those  they  obey  are  immediately  surrcmnded/ 

We  have  been  induced  to  enter  at  considerable  length  into  the 
naturaaad  oierits  of  this  work,  and  to  extract  a  great  many  pas- 
sages-torn  it,  for  the  very  best  of  reasons,— the  booL  ex- 
eepting  the  occasional  flippancy  of  the  style,  is  a  good  book, 
and  ooBsequeatly  deserves  to  be  known  and  r^id  exten- 
m^.  It  has.  been  attributed  to  Sirr  John  Malcolm^  but 
iT'iiHut  say  thatiit  possesses  none  of  the  usual  ehanroteristics  of 
ftot  writer^  styk  and  manner,  which  are  hivariably  dull  and  heavy, 
vh&{  tibueqpraseat  pabKcation  is  Uvely  even  to  inojyeititience  and 
istty.  BesiaesyOarwrittf  of  ^  Skotehes'  not  only  makes  himsetf 
r  with  Sir  iohtt's  bigt wkirfii»^6f  bistsvyr  andtwith  hisaAMrti»- 
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tiOQ  of  superior  tact  in  di^omacy,  bat  moreovar  mcwwm  Um« 
though  not  qaite  in  the  manner  of  Mn  Bankes,  of  using,  without  ac- 
knowiedgment,  Ipiowledge  which  this  writer  regarded  as  l^s  own.* 
In  shorty  no  one,  from  the  mere  internal  eTidence  of  the  hook,  would 
imagine  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  be  the  author ;  for  although  he  ia 
represented  throughout  as  a  person  who  laboriously  and  stiffly 
maintained  the  honour  of  his  masters,  yet  the  author  contrives  on 
all  occasions  to  infuse  a  slight  tinge  of  the  ridiculous  into  his 
description  of  the  Envoy's  behaviour,  which,  one  would  think,  the 
Envoy  himself  woiild  dave  been  the  last  person  to  do,  unless  he  were 
destitute  of  common  judgment.    It  is  possible,  however,  that  whkt 
wore  the  appearance  of  something  ludicrous  in  our  eyes,  when  we 
read  the  book,  (owing,  perhaps,  to  our  contempt  for  those  forms 
and  ceremonies  which  may  be  very  philosophical  in  Persia,)  ma£ 
to  others  appear  in  quite  a  serious  light;  in  which  case  we  shaft 
Appear  to  have  wronged  both  the  author  and  the  Envoy.    But, 
notwithstanding,   the  blame  must  rest  with  the  writer  of  the 
.volumes ;  for  if,  in  treating  of  grave  matters,  as,  whether  Sir  Jolih 
should  have  an  inch  or  two  less  or  more  of  carpet  to  sit  on,  he-wttl 
persist  in  using  language  akin  to  this  ironical,  how  are  we  to  guard 
against  mistakes?    If  he  meant  to  elevate  Sir  John  Malcokfr  iir 
the  eyes  of  his  readers,  he  has  lost  his  aim ;  if  the  reverse  was  his 
jdesire,  be  has  hit  the  mark  to  a  hair's  breadth. 


CdltMa. 


STANZAS. 

Ah,  why  tbH  cold  ETerted  eye, 

Whieb  OBoe  eottid  bMm  op  one  so  brightly  t 
And  why  the  form  that  pMset  by, 

To  speak  a  heart  that  holds  me  lightly  T 
'  Tfibugh  lips  of  scorn'  have  connfed  o'er 

And  whispered  of  my  every  fldling. 
Till  thy  young  loTe,  lilce  early  flower. 

Hath  withered— the  chill  blight  inhalhig  :— 
Yet — yet,  thon  shalt  not  meet  anigh 
,  A  passion  pare  and  deep  as  mine ; 
For  if  its  loTe  could  sanetify,/ 

Oh  I  where  the  heart  so  worthy  thine  ? 


*  The  following  is  the  way  in  which  the  author  accuses  Sir  John  of  atAtfi^ 
arism :— *  This  story  ha)  been  told  by  Bir  John  Malcolm,  in  his  history,  in 
illustration  of  some  of  his  fkcts  or  opinions ;  but  he  has  talcen  this,  and  many 
,  equally  good  things,  from  me,  •  without  evw  aoknowledging  them ;  I  shalL 
therefore,  stand  on  no  cerenpony  when  it  suits  my  purpose  to  reclainLmj  pro<- 
perty.*  If  Sir  John  Malcoljni  be  the  author  of  this  note^  which  occurs,  vol .  (. 
p.  90,  it  must  be  ownM  he  has  chosen  a  curious  style  of  speaking  of  himself. 
<MisrpHM%Moee«r,  ahMsteqnsHylatoitory. 
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YMtB  OP  tBK  CJn>l  f>V  'GOOD  >lfOPfi  IN  18^5. 
BT  A   OOLONIST. 

No.  V. 

BsPORs  condttdiBg  my  sketcka  ^onrpronndal  system  cf  a4- 
.mioisbmlioiiy  I  nmat  take  some  iiotice  of  the  Courts  of  Circuit. 

Previoi»  to  the  year  1811^  all  oases,  criminal  as  well  as  civile 
wfaidi  dH  Bot  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  landdrost  or 
hieemrad^iyirere  brought  before  the  full  Court  of  Justice  in  Cape 

^Yiomi.  This  naturally  ^occasioned  much  unnecessary  trouble  and 
expense  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Caledon  directed  annual  Circuit  Courts 
|»  be  ^gtoliliiihwl ,  cpnaistbg  of  manibers  of  the  Court  of  Jus* 

4k%  ir)K>>  two  and  two  in  rotatioDy  were  appointed  to  visit  the 
tjififiil  rnnntrr  dirtTintn  The  utility  of  this  meHBure  cannot  be 
diopiitedy  bttt  the  mode  of  proce&iiB  before  this  court  is  higidy 

•I9r«}tlig  IQ  Eagtitk  feelisgf. 

The  Court  of  Circuit,  on  their  arrival  at  the  drostdy,  or  distrilst 
^t«l^  tftke  op  their  trnktesce  with  the  fauBdUroirt ;  and  be  has  thus 
-aaoi^yertiiiiity  of  biaasiiig  tktir  lafeds  by  iafomiBg  them  of  wtet 
^€••06  aft  on  the  roily  and  at  thesMoe  time  Bisinuating  his  opinion 
#f  the  fftftitt  eoncemed. 

In  criminal  cases,  the  landdrost  acts  as  public  proseciitor,  and 
ia  that  «afMicity  sits  «n  the  beaeb  with  the  Judged.  The  prisoner 
«r  defendant  being  brongfat  forward,  tine  public  proeeontor  pais 
a  secies  cf  questions  to  him,  mik  the  view  of  extracting  an  answer 
that  mafr  tttid  to  criminate  him.  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  this, 
the  eifidence  on  both  sides  is  beaid;  and  the,  public  proseentor 
''  dimands''  the  court  to  seirtenae  the  defendaoit  to  such  punhh- 
ttienl  as  he  samesin  his  ^*  efokn.^  l^e  aiceused  having  made  his 
defenoe^  the  covrt  deiibente,  and  pass  sentence — ^without  how- 
ever sMing  mpon  what  gtounds;  ^ey  merely  state,  that  doing 
jostiee,  in  ^  name,  and  «n  behalf  of  his.  Britannic  Majesty,  they 
eendema  or  ac<put  tin  priasoermid  defendant. 

ft  Is  extremely  galling  to  the  feelings  of  the  defendant  to  see 
%is  prosecutor  seated  on  the  bench  whispering  to  the  Judges,  and 
«»eea8ienally  exchanging  sfips  of  paper,  and  smiles  of  mutual  ifi- 
tsHigentc  with  them.  The  mode  of  qnestioning  the  accused  is  modt 
unjust,  and  can  only  tend  to  make  a  stupid,  though  perhaps  an  intfd- 
•ent  man  condemn  hiniBelf ;  whilst  a«lever  villain  wiU.always  take 
-cave.tonmwer  tim  queries  hiaacfa  a  manner  as  will  turn  to  hie  ad- 
vantage. The  defendant  is  nllowsed  no  professional  assistance— 40 
•dvoente  to  plead  his  cause,  jor  to  -  crosa-examine  -  the  witnMBcn. 

Oriiwial  Herald,  VoL  IS.  H 
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How  different  are  these  institutioiiB  and  modes  of  procedure  fironi 
those  of  our  mother  country !  where  the  Judges  are  independent, 
where  all  men  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  where  a  man 
accused  of  crime  is  sure  of  a  fair  trial  by  his  peers. 

In  civil  cases^  if  the  district  clerk  has  failed  in  his  endeavours 
to  reconcile  the  parties,  the  court  are  instructed  to  make  a  similar 
trial  before  they  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  case.  This  is  no 
doubt  a  most  prabeworthy  regulation,  and  if  executed  according 
to  its  original  spirit  and  intention,  would  be  a  most  benefidtd  one ; 
but  /  have  seldom  seen  parties  so  reconciled,  who  have  not, 
upon  their  leaving  the  court,  entered  into  new  disputes ;  and  ex- 
*  9lu8ive  of  this,  the  landdrost  is  present  when  such  accommodations 
are  made,  and  not  unfreqnently  he  has  been  known  authoritatively 
to  interfere,  and  to  threaten  the  parties,  to  oblige  them  to  com- 
promise the  matter  in  dispute.  ■  .    . 

This  was  the  case  in  an  action  between  Johannes  Schepers  and 
Thomas  MuUer,  before  the  Circuit  Court  at  Uitenhage,  when  the 
latter  refusing  to  come  to  an  acconunodation,  the  landdrost  made 
use  of  such  threatening  expressions  tojvards  him,  that  he  thouriit 
it  better  to  make  the  mattes  up,  than  to  expose  himself  to  the 
future  vengeance  of  that  all-powerful  officer. 

}     In  October  1823,  an  action  was  brought  by  a  ACss  Ferrdra 

-c  against  Stephanas  Hartman  (the  landdrost  Cuyler's  brother-in- 
law)  for  seduction  under  promise  of  marriage;  when  the  coort 
recorded  a  reconciliation,  although  the  prosecutrix  refused  to 
assent! 

The  mode  of  proceeding  in  dvil  cases  before  the  Circuit  Court 
is  similar  to  that  of  criminal  ones.  Here  also  the  parties  are  de- 
nied the  assistance  of  professional  advocates,  and,  according  to  the 

.  instructions,  they  are  not  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  asnst- 
ance  of  a  friend,  except  in  case  of  old  age,  debility,  &c.  This  at 
first  sight  appears  very  equitable,  as  one  would  conceive  the  coort 
to  be  most  likely  to  come  at  the  truth,  by  each  party  telling'  his 
own  story  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner ;  but  persons  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  witnessing  the  proceedings,  soon  perceive  the  fallibility  of 
this  argument, — as,  in  all  class^  of  society,  we  find  men  of  more  «r 
less  ability,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  rogue,  who  is  a  derer 

,  fellow,  is  opposed  to  one  whose  abilities  are  not  very  great,  thoof^ 
he  may  be  a  very  honest  man.  This  mode  of  proceeding  also 
tends  to  draw  out  the  trial  to  an  unnecessary  length,  as  masses  of 
evidence  are  sometimes  brought  forward  quite  irrelevant  to  the  case 
in  question. 

Another  impropri^y  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  is,  the 
-  manner  in  which  the  evidence  is  recorded ;  instead  of  the  secretary 
( taking  down  the  words  as  delivered  by  the  witness,  one  of  the 
/members  of  the  court  repeats  them  in  his  own  language,  and  they 
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^m  tbaa  reeorded.  By  this  mode  the  trae  meaning  is  often  per- 
rertedy  and  a  simple  stoiy,  when  garnished  hy  the  Judge,  may  have 
a  very  different  tendency  Irom  that  which  the  witness  delivered. 

After  the  law  proceedings  are  finished,  the  Judges  inspect  the 
public  offices  and  prison ;  and  they  are  directed  to  make  their 
report  to  the  Governor  as  to  the  general  state  of  the  district. 
These  inspections  do  not  appear,  however,  to  be  executed  with  any 
severe  scrutiny,  as  we  have  never  yet  heard  of  any  improprieties 
or  abuses  being  reported  by  these  gentleman  to  exist  in  any  of 
the  districts.  After  the  inspection  of  the  offices,  the  court  sign  the 
accounts  and  other  documents  as  correct ;  and  the  provincial  func- 
tionaries conceive  themselves  perfectly  purified  m>m  any  official 
misdemeanour  they  may  have  committed  previous  to  the  inspectiOB. 

The  mode  of  inspecting  the  public  prison  is  most  objectionable. 
The  members  of  the  court  walk  there  arm  in  arm  with  the  land- 
drost,  and  ask  the  prisoners  (who  are  in  general  Hottentots)  whe- 
ther they  have  any  complaints  to  make.  I  will  ask,  if  these  un- 
fortunate people,  whatever  injuries  or  oppressions  they  may  have 
Buffered,  can  be  expected  to  have  the  courage  to  answer  in  the 
afEnnative,  whilst  the  landdrost  against  whom  their  complaint 
most  be  made,  is  present ;  and  when  they  know  that  the  moment 
the  Court  of  Circuit  have  left  the  village  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
make  their  situation  much  worse  I  The  unhealthy  and  neglected 
state  of  the  Uitenhage  prison  is  the  roost  convincing  proof  that 
this  inspection  is  only  made  for  form's  sake,  and  that  no  benefits 
are  derived  from  it. 

After  the  Court  of  Circuit  have  performed  these  duties,  they 
proceed  to  the  next  district 

The  time  which  elapsto  between  the  visits  of  the  Circuit  Courts, 
m  a  great  drawback  to  their  utility.  In  dvil  cases,  if  the  sessions 
are  not  very  near  at  hand,  the .  parties  in  general  prefer  referring 
tiie  case  to  the  full  conrt  at  Cape  Town,  to  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  circuit.  In  criminal  cases,  the  prisoner  must  frequently  either 
be  confined  for  eight  or  ten  months  before  his  trial  takes  place,  or 
be  sent  to  C^>e  Town.  This  cannot  be  effected  without  great 
IrouUe  and  expense,  and  the  great  distance  of  the  frontier  districts 
from  Cape  Town  precludes  the  possibility  of  Judges  being  sent  more 
J^requently.  If  two  able,  independent,  and  upright  Judges  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  districts  of  George,  Uitenhage,  Albany,  and  Graaff 
Beinet,  this  inconvenience  would  be  avoided ;  they  might  take  up 
their  residence  at  Uitenhage,  (it  being  the  most  central  district^ 
and  make  their  circuits  quarterly,  without  inconvenience  to  them- 
selves or  the  public. 

Having  now  Imd  before  my  readers  a  slMch  of  the  principal  in- 
stitntions  for  the.  government  and  dispensation  of  justice  in  the 
coaatry  districts,  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  respecting  the 

H  « 
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expedfeneyof  their  being  mperseded  by  more  liberal  ones.    Tbe 
first  and  greatest  privilege  of  an  Englishman,  is  trial  by  jmry.  The 

Sropriety  of  \t&  immediate  introduction  at  the  Cape,  has  been 
oubted  by  pemons  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  colony  at  heart ; 
and  it  is  a  subject  doubtless  that  admits  of  argi^ent.  In  the  conntry 
.districts,  the  .minority  of  the  inhabitants  are  uneducated,  and  the 
constant  intermarriage  of  the  Cape  Dutch  would,  in  many  cases, 
,  render  them  incapable  of  filling  the  office  with  impartiality.  On 
the  other  band,  there  are  now  in  the  country  districts  a  number  of 
JBurppean  residents,  as  well  as  natives,  who,  though  they  have  not 
.received  liberal  education,  are  possessed  of  strong  natural  sense. 
,Taking  this  into  consideration,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  colony 
.18  40  Unripe  for  the  reception  of  this  standaM  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice, as  is  generally  supposed.  The  great  difficulty  would  be  in 
drawipg  a  une  between  those  who  were,  and  those  who  were  not  fit 
to  act  OS  jurymen.  Possession  of  property  can  be  no  criterion  here, 
as  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  richest  men  are  the  best  edu- 
,cated,  or  possess  the  strongest  sense,  or  steadiest  principles.  Sup- 
pose seventy-two  men,  in  each  district,  were  annually  elected  to 
serve  as  jurors,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  that  number 
of  persons  fit  to  fill  the  office,  may  be  found  in  every  district. 
Surely,  if  persons  can  be  competent  to  fill  the  situation  of  heemra- 
den,  who  are  judges,  jur6rs,  and  legislators,  they  must  be  equally 
competent  to  decide  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  prisoner.  The 
liberal  plail  recently  adopted  by  the  British  Government  of  send- 
ing out  proper  teachers,  will,  no  doubt,  be  attended  with  beneficial 
results ;  and  if  the  immediate  introduction  of  trial  by  jury  be  judged 
impolitic,  we  may,  at  all  events,  hope  that,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  the  obstacles  to  such  an  institution  will  be  removed ;  and  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  deficiency  stay  be,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
compensated  by  the  appointment  of  wise,  upright,  and  imdepemdeni 
Judges. 

The  '  Civil  Servant '  says,  in  his  second  chapter,  *  The  Cape  is 
not  as  yet  of  sufficient  growth  and  importance,  nor  does  it  afford 
rationiJ  expectation  of  an  accumulation  of  wealth  and  greatness, 
euflieient  to  require  a  legislative  assembly,  as  in  the  West  Indies ; 
yet  it  may,  in  the  course  of  time,  expect  to  see  the  establishment 
of  a  eouneil,  or  of  some  board,  holding*  power  in  check,  and  mak* 
ing  a  pause  between  the  will  and  the  deed  of  a  governor.'  Does  the 
'Civil  Servant'  mean  by  this  paragraph  to  insinuate,  that  none  but 
great  and  opulent  countries  should  be  governed  by  liberal  instifu- 
tions  ?  or  will  he  have  the  face  to  assert,  that  the  Cape  of  6K>od 
Hope,  where  the  white  population  amounts  to  at  least  60,000  souls, 
is  not  as  much  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  representative  System,  as 
some  6f  our  petty  West  India  islands  !  A  council  (at  least  with  the 
present  constitution  of  our  Colonial  Govermnent)  wmild  be  to  a 
gevunor,  what  the  faeemraden  are  to  a  laaddrost  in  the  tuiCiy 
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dntrict6y—<a  cloak,  taking  firon)  hb  re8pMwibility>.withoat  ebeckkif 
Lit  power.*  .  Kotbi^  would  benefit  t^e  colony  more  than  a  house 
of  aeBettbly.  It  would  be  there  tiiat  men  whose  energy  and  iutelli- 
geoce  now  lie  doimant,  would  have  an  <q[>portunity  to  display  their 
abilitiea ;  it  would  be  there,  that  the  executive  €k>verameot  would 
see  who  weie  fit  persons  to  be  employed  in  offices  of  trust  or  power ; 
U  would  be  there,  diat  the  commercial  resources  of  the  colony 
wouM  be  discussed  and  revealed ;  and  there  would  the  grievances 
of  the  inhabitants  be  made  known,  and  the  best  mode  of  remedy 
submitted.  It  would  be  an  inducement  to  the  rising  generation  to 
apply  with  moit  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  in  the  hope  of 
one  day  distinguishing  themoelves  as  legiriaton;  it  would  make 
the  natives  of  the  Colony  feel  the  benefit  of  remaining  under  the 
English  Government,  and  England  would  find,  in  the  gratitude  of 
the  Colonists,  a  security  against  the  attack  of  foreign  power ;  not 
only  gratitude,  but  interest,  would  unite  the  inhabitants  in  the 
defence  of  this  country  against  foreign  invaders.  At  present  the 
old  Colonists  are  indifferent  as  to  what  Government  they  fall  a 
prey  to,  and  ever  will  be  so,  unless  Ihey  find  more  benefit  from 
being  under  the  donrimon  of  one  nation  than  another:  nay,  some  of 
the  English  inhabitants  would  feel  Httle  regret  if,  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  the  Colony  was  returned  to  the  Dtitch,  as  their  insti- 
totfons  were,  in  reality,  much  more  liberal  than  those  now  in  force.t 
If  then  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  of  any  valiie  to^  the  British  Crown, 
it  behoves  the  Government  of  the  mother  country  to  grant  us  a 
share,  at  least,  of  those  privileges  which  we  have  lost  by  coming  here. 
It  must  be  evident,  from  the  facts  exhibited  in  preceding  articles, 
that  the  sole  government  of  a  country  district,  in  this  Colony,  is 
entrusted  to  the  hands  of  alanddrost,  who  is  responsible  only  to  the 
governor  of  th*  Colony  tot  hfs  actions,  and  that  he  ei^ys  the  ex* 
dusive  confidence  of  such  governor.  If,  then,  a  landdroet  id  not^ 
endowed  with  infinite  wisdom  and  justice,  such  a  share  of  power 
must  necessarily  be  detrimental  to  public  welfare. '  It  id  themforcf 
neecseary  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  checking  such  inordinate' 
power.  I  have  Already  stated  the  consequence^  attendant  upon  a 
conrplainf  to  the  governor ;  if  there  was  a  house  of  assembly  no* 
each  ditnger  would  be  incurred,  as  a  member  would  be  able  to  ex* 
pose  the  maladministration  of  publio  Aincttonaries,'Without  belkig 

*"IV  comMn  wUch  hM  been  appointed  dace  Ihls  was  wvtltim  exacitty 
■eels  thedfKriptkui  berv  aatidptted.  As  at  present  «i»n§titated,  it  Is  msMl^ 
%Mwak  bat  not  &«ik«ofc  apon  ths  despotk  power  of  the  governor. 

t  My  readers  will,  no  doubt,  be  somewhat  astonished  at  this  assertion ;  but 
it  if  strictly  true.  The  Dutch  governor  was  controlled  by  an  effective  coan- 
cB,  the  accottuts  of  the  Mgher  senate  wefe  open  to  pablk  inspection,  the  taxes 
^evcr  lighter,  and  «ii  law  taorattapertiattyadmiaitlered;  UiKlvr  the  Brftlsk  • 
CliiwsiMiMi,  the  scAe.pawv  of  isakhig,  and  adniilrist^riag  Uws,  of  raising. 
taibea,  &«.  &c,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  man,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  iohabitaiits  look  upon  this  as  a  sample  of  English  jurispmdence :  for,  say 
they,  *  rtie  governor  it  Bngilsh,  aind  he  makes  what  laws  he  f^eases.' 
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liable  to  punishment  or  peraecutlon,  imi  M  a  representatiYe  of  Uie 
people^  his  voice  would  be  heard  with  due  respect  in  the  proper 
quarter.  If  the  British  legislature  should  not  deem  it  expedient  to 
grant  tiie  Colony  a  house  of  assembly,  the  only  way  to  circum- 
scribe the  power  of  a  landdrost  within  moderate  limits,  would  be 
by  making  the  office  of  heemraad  electire  and  independent.  A 
moderate  salary  should  be  given  to  them,  and  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  receive  grants  of  land  during  the  time  they  are  in  oAfee. 


BARLY   NOTICE   OP  THE  CAMNU  OB80URA,  IN   A  LOITER  TO 
LORD  BACON. 

To  Ike  Ediior  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

SIR,  M«roh6, 1827. 

I  HAD  no  sooner  accompanied  your  '  Continential  Traveller*  as 
far  as  Lintz,  (p.  4270  ^^^^  ^^®  name  of  that  town,  by  the  power  of 
association,  which  we  are  so  often  led  to  admire,  brought  imiae- 
diately  to  my  recollection  the  account  of  an  interview  at  the  same 
place,  between  two  eminent  persons  of  the  17th  century,  of  which 
I  had  read  several  years  ago.  The  passage  which  interested  me 
then,  may  possibly  be  new  and  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers, 
and  if  you  are  disposed  to  indulge  the  narrative  propensity  of  age, 
it  is  at  your  service.  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  answering  a  letter  from 
Lord  Bacon,  dated  1620,  acknowledges  the  reodpt  of  sevwsal 
copies  of  his  Novum  Orgamsm,  and  thus  proceeds : 

<  I  owe  your  Lordship,  even  by  promise,  (which  you  are  pleased 
to  remember,  thereby  aoubly  bmding  me,)  some  trouble  this  waj : 
I  mean  by  the  commerce  of  philoeophical  ezperimentSt  which, 
surely,  of  all  other,  is  the  most  ingenuous  traffic.  Therdore,  for 
a  be^niog,  let  me  tell  your  Lordship  a  pretty  thing  wbaeh  I  saw 
cofluag  down  the  Danube,  though  more  remarkable  for  the  ap|^- 
eation  than  for  the  theory.  I  lay  a  night  at  lints,  the  metropolia 
of  the  higher  Austria.  There  I  found  Kepler,  a  man  £Eunou8  in  the 
sciences,  as  your  Lordship  knows,  to  whom  I  propose  to  oonvef 
from  hence  one  of  your  books. 

'  In  this  man's  study,  I  was  much  taken  with  the  draof^t  of  a 
landscape  on  a  piece  of  paper,  methought  masterly  done.  Where- 
of inqukittg  the  author,  he  bewrayed  with  a  smile)  it  was  himself; 
addii^,  he  had  done  it,  non  tanqtuimpieior,  ee4  ianqmmmatkemth' 
Ocus.  This  set  me  on  fire.  At  last  he  told  me  how.  He  hath  a 
UtUe  black  tent,  (of  what  stuff  is  not  much  importance,)  which  he 
can  suddenlv  set  up  where  he  will  in  a  field,  and  it  is  convertible 
Qike  a  windmill)  to  all  quarters  at  pleasure,  capable  of  oontafauaf 
not  much  more  than  one  man,  as  I  conceive,  ana  at  no  great  ease ; 
^xa^tly  dose  and  dark,  save  at  one  hole,  about  an  inch  ud  a  half  in 
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the  diameter,  to  which  he  applies  a  long  perspective  trunk,  with  a 
conyex  glass  fitted  to  the  said  hole^  and  the  concave  taken  out  at  the 
other  end,  which  eztendeth  to  ahont  the  middle  of  this  erected 
tent,  through  which  the  visible  radiations  of  all  the  objects  with- 
out are  intromitted^  falling  upon  a  paper,  which  is  accommodated  to 
receive  t&em,  and  so  he  traceth  theiti  with  a  pen  in  their  natural 
appearance,  turning  his  little  tent  round  by  degrees,  till  he  hath 
designed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  field.  This  I  have  described  to 
jour  Lordship,  because  I  think  there  might  be  good  use  made  ojf 
it  for  chorography :  for,  otherwise,  to  make  landscapes  by  it  were 
^liberal ;  though,  surely,  no  painter  can  do  them  so  precisely/ — 
ReliquuB  WbUomcnkB  (ifiSs)  p;299, 300. 

This  b,  probably,  the  earliest  account  in  our  language  of  that 
useful  and  entertaining  instrument,  the  Camera  Obecura.  It  is, 
hofwever,  remarkiible  that  Sir  Henry  Wotton  should  consider  the 
mb|ect  as  new  to  Lord  Bacon,  and  thus  appear  to  have  been  un- 
acquainted with  the  description  of  such  a  contrivance  given  by 
Baptista  Porta,  who  died  in  1515,  and  whose  work,  entitled,  *  Ma- 
guB  NaiuraUey  ehe  de  mraculis  rerum  naturalium,  lAbri  iiii.' 
printed  at  Antwerp,  in  15S5,  is  now  before  me. 

Should  this  oonminnicalion  be  favoured  with  your  acceptance,  I 
may  take  an  opportunity  ta  offer  you  some 'further  notices  of  Bi^i- 
tisia  Porta's  description ;  and,  perhaps,  a  few  other  curiosities  from 
the  same  small  volume,  a  fMUium  in  parvo, 

SsXAOBNARIVa. 


FAREWELL. 

(From' a  MonuMeript  qftke  tSte  BUhop  Hcber*) 

Wbbn  eyes  are  bemlog 

What  never  tongue  might  tel  I , 
When  tears  are  streaming 

From  their  crystieil  cell ; 
When  hands  are  link'd  thai  dread  to  part, 
And  heart  is  met  by  throbbing  heart, 
0h !  bitter,  bitter  is  the  smart 
Of  them  that  bid  Farewell. 

When  hope  is  chidden 

That  pain  ofblias  woald  tell. 
And  love  forbidden 

In  the  breast  to  dwell, 

When,  fetter'd  by  a  viewless  chain, 

We  twD  and  gaxe,  and  gase  again, 

Oh !  death  were  mercy  to  the  pain 

Of  them  that  bid  Farewell. 

*  We  have  transplanted  this  exquisite ,  flower  from  the  Number  of  the 
«  4|vacter1y  Review  *  just  published,  where  it  is  given  in  a  note  to  a  hfyhly 
iBtertstbg  article  on  the  life  of  this  amiable  and  lamented  indtyidmil.  ' 
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CAPTAIN  GRINDLAY'S  INDIAN  fCBNBRT. 

Ws  havCa^  on  moxe  thm  one  occaaioa*  drawn  the  attentioa  of  oox 
rciadeiB  to  the  ineiits  of  thia  exquisitely  beaQtiM  wodtt-iUid  we 
recuf  to  it  again  wHli  renewed  pleaaore^  Parta  L  and  IL>  wbicb 
have  been  seme  tiioe  before  the  world,,  contain  e«£GK;ient  proofs  of 
the  excellent  jnd^ent  of  the  artist  in  the  selection  of  hia  anlijects^ 
and  of  the  skill  with  which  they  are  so  happily  delineated :  while 
their  execution  by  thQ  qngrayet^and  hi^y  nnished  colouringi  giv:e 
them  all  the  appearance  of  the  most  beaaUful  water-eoIoaF  dmw- 
ings.  Part  lU.y  which  is  expected  to  appear  within  the  present 
month,  promises,  however,  to  surpass,  in  all  the  attractions  of 
subject  and  style  of  execution,  even  those  which  have  abeady  ap- 
peared. This  fs  not  the  usual  order  in  which  such  works  are  pro- 
gressively produced,  the  ordinarv  course  being  to  excite  admiration 
by  the  first  efibrts,  and  then  graauallj  to  relax  in  care  and  expense 
as  the  numbers  foUow.  With  Captain  Chindlay's  Views,  the  case 
is  directly  the  reverse.  The  second  part  is  superior  to  the  first : 
the  third,  we  aref  persuaded,  wiH  be  universaDy  acknowledged  ta 
be  superior  to  the  stoond,  wheMiar  Hie  iateiest  of  Hke  subjects,  tiie 
beauty  and*  wialy  of  the<  scenes,  or  the  deladM  exceUendcs:  of 
their  eaecutiony  a»iBsrks  of  ari^  bo  nuris  the  standard  of  compsi 
^  risen. 

Id  Part  ffl.  fs'  included  a  very  faithful  delineation  of  a  portion 
of  the  Fort  at  Bombay,  taken  m>m  the  glacis  between  it  and  the 
sea,  commonly  called  the  Esplanade.  A  morning  scene  near  Kal- 
lian  Ferry  has  also  great  beauty:  and  the  Hermitage  of  Kurran- 
gallee,  in  the  island  of  Ceylot^  unites  the  charm  of  local  interest, 
characteristic  devotion,  and  a  picturesque  view,  in  one.  The  tombs 
of  the  kings  {it  Golconda  are  pourtrayed  in  aH  t^e  richness  of  se- 
pulchral grandeur ;  ahd  the  palace  of  thfe  British  Besident  at  Hy- 
derabad combines  as  much  of  the  splendour  of  chaste  and  noble 
architecture,  with  the  richest  Eastern  foliage  and  gay  and  varied 
costume,  as  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen  united  in  any  angle 
picture.  A  powerfully  graphic  representation  is  also  given  of  a 
group  of  Hindoo  Temples  at  a  ghaut,  or  flight  of  steps,  descending 
to  the  sacred  river  of  the  Oanffss— Hshere  the  preparations  for  a 
Suttee,  or  the  burning  of  a  Hindoo  widow,  are  carrying  on  ^th  all 
the  zeal  of  infatuated  superstition ;  exciting  a  lively,  yet  melan- 
choly interest  in  the  oOsupations  of  the  groupes,  and  in  the  hte  of 
the  heroine  and  victim  of  thb^eruel  and  bloody  sacrifice. 

On  the  wIm^,  we  can  tmdy  say^  ihal)  no  eeUection  of  Indian 
Views>  with  which  we  ^^^  «y*^uV?nt^d,  has  ezer  presented  more  ge- 
nuine claims  to  public  patronage  than  those  of  Captain  Grindlay : 
and  we  think  that  all  wha  lieel  an  interest  in  Onental  suikjeets' 
should  add^then,  wMiout  delwf,  to*  their  celteetioas. 
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THB  LANDING  OP  AOBIPPIMA,.  WCIH  TUR  A8HB8  OF 
0BBllAlli0ltS> 

Thi  ntlde  beach  seemM  alfTe— 

So  dense  was  the  crowd  it  bors ;' 
It  Tooi'd  as  an  armed  host  might  stride 

In  tain  to  reach  the  shore : 
The  young^anA  A»  grm  j-hait*d  sl*a4 

The  shelTiiig^  iftn^s  aVoBg"; 
Th*  loekf  tiiat  )o0k*d  ««  ^0  o«0aa-i«>d 

Nor  could  sex  or  age  one  loot  reMMia 

From  the  dark  hama«  nas*  that  bank'd  the  main. 


The  city,  +  where  Maro  died, 

Had  sent  forth  all  her  throng ; 
Nor  these  alone  to  the  fdll  beach  hied — 

For  the  land  that  loTed  his  song 
Poor'd  forth,  fron  the  eitfes  alhr  inA  B«kv 

HoFthMiiMMln  M  theb«y»  •    - 

Till  the  foreai0ft^  prm'd  by  Ae  enmdfaig  rear, 

Often  toaohf  d  the  spMgkd  afmf  ;^*^ 
They  heeded  it  no^—fqr  eaeb  beait  awl  eye.     . 
Was  fix'd  where  the  brigtat  dee^  lliwd  tiiersfty. 

Calni  and  soft  was  the  mqming  hoiuv 

While  the  Day-king  upward  rode, 
And  the  bimiing  £ast,  as  he  left  his  bower, 

like  a  sea  of  opal  glowM : 
The  green  Calabriui  pUdo, 

The  deseited  oit7*b  pflde, 
Th#  expanse  efAdHa^s  sapphire  mtim^ 

And  the  far  hUfburisty  side--. 
All  glow*d  with  » Itgftt,  so-rich  yet  mild, 
It  seemM  as  on  tlmHk  ^  flfom-god  smiled  f 

Yet  his  smiles  to  them  were  nought — 

For,  of  all  that  countless  band„ 
Not  a  brow,  u^dinim*d  l?y.  the  cloud  of  thought. 

Might  be  seen  o*er  the  peopled  strand : 
Silent  they  gazed,'or  spoke 

With  a  low  andmouniAil  tonv; 
And  hs  e^ery  wan- aMdankieius  look 
Was  a  tale  of  lMkpes)O''0rtl»6wat 
The  robes  of  the  tomls  o«  eMh  Weast  w«e  sefa, 
And  the  sunk  ey*  told  of  the  giiif  wMia^ 
.■  .    ' .  .    ,       .  ,'   ■ .        r 

*  Vide  Tacitus,.  4«»iK  4^  «..^.  .:   t  ta|i^4JMiM. 
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They  had  watch'd  till  hope  grew  pain, 

For  the  glimpie  of  a  distant  mast ; 
But  they  would  not  think  they  gazed  in 

And  it  met  their  gaze  at  last ! — 
Byery  eye  was  keenly  strain'd 

On  the  specks  that  rose  in  Tiew» 
Until»  as  the  nearer  deep  was  gain'd, 

The  Imperial  Fleet  they  knew : — 
One  mnrmnr  arose— They  come !  They  come ! — 
And  the  voice  of  the  mighty  mass  was  dumb. 

Near  and  more  near  they  bore— > 

Can  it  be  efcy  navy,  Rome  I 
Do  thy  sons  thus  greet  their  natiTe  sliore, 

And  thy  ships  their  natlTe  foam  ? 
In  solemn  silence  all. 

They  heaTily  drew  nigh ; 
And  it  well  was  seen,  by  the  oar*s  slow  fall,^ 

That  it  bore  no  freight  of  joy : 
One  galley  before  the  rest  swept  on. 
And  the  eyes  of  all  were  on  kmr  alone. 

She  near*d  the  marble  pier. 

And,  Toird,  on  her  deck  "^ 
A  ^ght  to*  ckim  a  Rom 

The  GMtr's  widow'd  <^Man  I 
In  her  ama  she  olosdy  preasM 

A  Tase  in  a  sable  pall ; 
And  the  funeral  robe,  on  her  stately  breast, 

Blight  be  seen  to  rise  and  fidl, 
While  around  her  knees,  with  their  young  arms  twine 
Two  orphan  hopes  of  the  Julian  line. 

Proudly  she  steppM  to  land- 
In  despair  she  forgot  not  pridfr— 

And  there,  from  the  Tase,  with  a  wasted  hand, 
She  drew  the  pall  aside : 

T  was  tiieir  hero's  golden  graTe— 
Was  it  thus  they  bailed  Um  home  ? 

Famed,  fear*d,  and  loTed,— the  benign,  the  braTS,- 
Had  he  only  risen  on  Rome, 
like  a  beantiftil  star,  for  a  brief  hour  bright. 
To  Isare  them  wrApp'd*in  a  sable  night  f 

As  from  the  fatal  Tase 

She  drew  the  dark  Toil's  fold. 
The  sun,  with  a  dear  and  ghastly  blaze, 

Illumined  the  urn  of  gold : 
It  seem'd  »s  the  sad  gleam  broke 

Some  speU  which  had  faosh'd  the  throng, 
For  to  one  wild  cry  the  echoes  woke 

The  resounding  shores  along— 
Orer  land  and  main  it  swelKd  the  gale. 
And  it  rung  like  the  TOice  of  an  Empire's  wail ! 
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Oh,  tbera  was  in  ttet  ery 

What  strnek  to  the  heart  like  a  knell  ;— 
*Tiras  the  bunit  of  a  nation's  agony. 

As  it  bade  to  Hope  farewell  I 
Despair  spoke  in  the  sound. 

Which,  like  thunder,  rose  and  nng , 
As  if  the  waters  a  voice  had  found. 

And  the  hills  an  earthquake's  tongue : — 
80  wild'was  the  wail  o'er  dear  hopes  Tain, 

The  tall  mast  rock*d  on  the  trembling  main ! 

« 

Ef  en  the  war-worn  veterans  wept. 

Nor  blush'd  for  the  tears  they  shed 
Over  him  whose  dust  for  ever  slept 

In  that  narrow  golden  bed. 
They  recall'd  when  his  eagles  flew 

On  the  banks  of  the  reddening  Rhine  ; 
Nor  less  when  his  lanreU'd  legions  drew 

To  the  Roman  Thunderer's  shrine. 
And,  with  five  *  royal  babes  in  his  splendid  ear. 
He  graced  the  pomp  of  his  country's  war-: 

And  sha-4hat  Hero's  wilb. 

The  daaghler  of  their  gods^ 
Who  had  left,  to  share  his  martial  U§t^ 

Her  Sires'  avgnst  abodes—  < 
As  they  gaaed  on  fter,  anew 

Hie  pitying  tear-drop  sprung. 
To  think  tlmt  a  spirit,  so  high  yet  true. 

Should  be  thus  from  its  proud  hopes  flung— 
That  the  asp  should  thus  unheeded  glide 
To  the  bower  and  breast  of  a  Conciueror's  bride ! 

Yet,  amid  that  o^oaming  crowd. 

Fearless  and  mute  she  moved 
lliougfa  her  handmaids  round  her  wail'd  aloud— 

She  mourn'd  as  she  had  loved ! 
Tears  were  too  weak  to  prove 

Hie  grief  that  swell'd  her  soul— 
The  depth  of  a  proud  heart's  lonely  love 

When  the  death-waves  o'er  it  roll  I 
She  dasp'd  tiie  am  to  her  baming  heart*  •  • . 
One  kiss  l.«*.ihe  dead  and^  daao&ate  part !... . 

The  noblest  of  the  land 

Received  the  sacred  trust; 
And,  ranged  in  a  sad  and  solemn  band. 

They  bore  the  imperial  dust : 
Wherever  they  pass'd,  there  breath'd 

Ine^nse  firom  altars  round. 
And  the  flowers  of  the  grave,  by  fhir  hands  wreath'd. 
Were  strewn  o'er  the  moumAil  ground,— 
Till  the  glorious  dust  at  length  found  room 
On  the  Tyber's  banks,  in  the  Cesars'  tomb. 

CrsdOow. __________^ J. 

*  Tacitus,  Ann.  I.  2.  e.  41. 
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SHIPWRBCK  OF  XHB  BRITANNIA* 

Authentic  Narratiw  (sf  Ike  Lo$9  of  ike  Skip  Bntania^  Capkdn 
Bourchier,  bound  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Isle  of  France, 
and  Bombay.    By  one  of  the  Shipwrecked  Paeeengere. 

On  the  ITth  October,  the  wind  having  set  in  from  the  S.W.,  we 
fetched  within  six  nules  of  Table  Bay^  bat  the  wind  continuing  to 
blow  with  a  strong  Northerly  current,  the  ship  wlis  driven  to  the 
northward  fast ;  and  on  the  ^th,  being  four  miles  to  leeward  of 
Saldanha  Bay,  the  captain  had  determined  on  running  into  St. 
Helena  Bay,  the  only  harbour  then  ttn4er  our  lee,  and  recommended 
by  Horsburgh  as  a  safe  anchoragje^  bv  doing  which  it  would  pre- 
Tent  our  bemg  driven  up  th/d  coast  of  Africa,,  a^d  ultimately  have 
obliged  us  to  h^v^  slooa  thi^ugh  the  S«EL  tndt  i^g^iiiit  before  we 
could  reach  the  Cap«  of  Good  Ho|^^ 

On  edging  away  for  St.  Helenar  Bags,  &■!»&•  Ml  overboard,  from 
the  mabyard,  as  they  wmre  beftiinf  &  warn  mainsail ;  various 
things  were  thrown  j9V«rboard,  aiiMMig>  which  wa«  a  ken-coop,  which 
the  man  succeeded  in  reachng.  Tie  ship  wmsimmediately  hove- 
to,  and  although  it  was  blowinif  so  strong  tltotthe  ship  was  under 
close-reefed  topsails  and  foresaw,  the  chief  officer,  Mr.  Wisset,  and 
four  men,  gallantly  volunteered  to  attempt  saving  their  shipmate^ 
which  they  succeeded  in  doing,  but  melancholy  to  relate,  as  they 
were  returning  to  the .  ship,  a  heavy  breaking  sea  ran  in  upon  the 
boat,  and  every  soul  was  drowned,  after  having  so  humanely  rescued, 
as  they  and  all  of  us  had  hoped,  tbe^r  shipmate  from  a  watery 
grave.  It  was  impossible  to  render  them  any  assistance,  and  we 
had  the  horror  of  seeing  the  cMef  officer,  and  fve  gallant  fellows  . 
drowned  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  ship! 

li^e  then  continued  on  and  aochared  in  the  eveittng  in  St.  Heleni^ 
Bay,  which  verified.  aU  Honhurgh  had  mmjA,  of  .it  being  a  most 
spacious  one,  and  sheUeied  fron.  the  sameiwindir  as  Table  Bay.  . 
On  the  morning  of.  the  Sliti  w«  weighied,  but  finding  it  wes  blowing 
very  hard  outside  wii^  »keavy  sem,  iOam  ci^ptain:  thoi^ilut  better  to 
return.  On  the  following  morning  wtdaylidkt^ithawg  moderated 
very  much,  we  once  more  weighed  WMLstooa>oai  o£  the  Bay,  having 
pacssed  all  the  points  wbeie  there  waa  the  least  eppearance  of 
danger,  or  were  laid  down  ia  Honfaitt|^s  eherta. 

A  little  after  nine  oVfodc,  while  we  were  seaCed  at  breakfast, 
the  ship,  as  she  fell  in  the  sea,  (tiiere  behig  a  good  deal  of  swell,) 
struck  one  tremendous  Uow  on  a  smiken  rock,  rose  again  and 
never  stopped.  The  captain  was  on  deck  f  n  an  iiiBtant,  and  order- 
ing the  well  io  be  seunoed,  found  at  first  no  water  in  the  (ship ; 
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but^aTepMtiiig  hk  mrdert^  wbieh  were  ae  pnmpQj  obeyed  «8 
givei^  two  feet  vater  was  fend  u  her.  While  soimdfaig  [the 
weil  he  wore  the  ahip  vennd,  whieh  act  of  prompfitade  was  ^- 
ittately,  under  Divine  Ptefrideaee^  the  aicans  •£  savinf  our  liFea, 
#or  hid  he  stood  oat  to  sea  tea  Ainates  bager^  it  was  the  opbkm 
of  every  oae,  offieers,  seameo^  and  passengersy  thai  few,  if  any 
•f  oar  lives  eoald  have  be«i  saved,  as  tiie  dhip  nrasthave  sunk 
before  we  eonld  poaribly  have  reached  the  shon,  behig;i^tt  12 
nlesfromifc. 

The  water  gamed  very  feist,  in  spite 
at  the  pump,  by  the  young  men  and  cade 
exertion  to  keep  her  free ;  the  water,  h 
to  seven  feet !  The  captain,  as  he  hajs 
the  intention  of  standing  into  St.  Helena 
bis  cargo,  if  hefoimd  he  cooM  keep  tb 
the  precaution  to  keep  as  much  to  wh 
gimg  himself  the  option,  if  accessary,  c 

•a  a  sandy  beaoh,  wbicfa  we  have  since  learned  is  called  St.  Martini 
Bay ;  and  this  was  indeed  the  only  place  along  the  whole  coast 
arbere  he  could  have  ran  the  ship  on  shore,  with  any  ohance  of 
attfiag  the  people's  lives,  er  any  part  of  the  eargo. 

As  we  were  standing  in  for  the  land,  every  eye  was  anxiously 
phiced  on  the  captain,  from  whose  countenance  little  of  danger 
could  be  inferred,  although  almost  all  of  us  were  perfectly  aware 
that  we  were  holding  our  lives  by  a  very  slender  thread ;  for  had 
the  wind  backed  us  off  at  all,  {and  at  one  time  it  had  every  ap- 
pearance ef  so  doing,}  the  ship  must  have  sunk  in  deep  water. 
Thanks  be  to  God,  however,  just  as  we  were  all  in  the  greatest 
state  of  doubt,  and  the  ship,  from  the  inraiense  <piantity  of  water 
in  her,  moviiig  but  very  very  slowly,  a  strong  breeze  came  down 
along  the  land,  and  our  hopes  wer^  revived  of  soon  being  beyond 
the  danger  of  beidg  drowned.  We  heard  the  leadnien  calling  out 
that  the  water  deepened  from  five  to  ten  £Kthoms ;  this,  although 
borddiy  distiesmng,  lasted  but  a  few  minutes,  as  from  ten  fiUhoms 
we  gfadually  shoaled  to  three,  when  the  ship  gromded,  the  walot 
being  then  up  to  the  deek^  and  the  ship  about  IM  yards  from  the 
beadk  A  reef  of  rooks  ran  off  about  2M  yards  nader  oar  lee  or 
larboand  qaarter. 

The  small  boat  was  iihmedlatelyl(twered,  and  the  ladles  weriQ 
landed  with  their  female  servants.  The  long-boat  was  hoisted  out^ 
and  the  seamen's  baggage  was  landed  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  passengers.  A  rope  was  taken  on  shore  and  made  fast  to  a 
small  anchor  in  the  sand,  and  the  long-boat  was  hauled  backwards 
and  forwards,  saving  all  the  provisions  and  wine  from  the  captain's 
More-room  that  could  be  got  ut.  About  two  o'clock  p.m.  the  surf 
setting  in,  we  were  all  obliged  to  work  very  hard  in  hauHng  the  long- 
boat  Ugh  enough  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  surf,  and  for  that 
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day  we  eodU  do  rnotfalDg^more.  A  tent  was  anade'ier  HM-lettee 
atd^  female  se^vattts.  In  the  ooniBe  of  the  next  aftemoeii  we  saw 
an  Eoi^h  hiig  standing  into  the  Bajyaad  in  the  eTening  a  gentle- 
man of:  the  name,  of  Atkinson^  a  passenger  in  the  hrig,  (the  Hebe 
of  London,)  with  three  seamen,  haTing  seen  our  ngncd  of  dirtrese 
flying,  were  kind  enough  to  come  overland  from  St.  Helena  Bay  ta 
offer  us  every  assistance  in  theb  pow«r.  They  remained  all  nighty 
and  were  very  useful  in  assisting,  to  save  the  few  things  we  had ; 
for  the  ship  gradually  sinking  in  the  sand  made  it  more  difficnlt 
every  returning  flood  tide  to  get  any  thing  more  from  the  wreck. 
A  fine  bed  of  muscle  shells  sapplied  us  with  a  new  spoon  at  each 
meal ;  and  as  knives  and  forks  became  scarcer  every  succeeding 
day,  each  person  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  one  wan 
seen  with  those  implements  in  a  leather  case,  (maae  out  of  the  leg 
of  a  boot,)  by  his  side,  ready  to  make  an  -attack  whenever  any 
thing  eatable  was  produced. 

The  following  morning  we  all  commenced  at  daylight,  and  as 
the  surf  had  gone  down,  we  made  several  trips  on  boud  and  saved 
part  of  tho'pasfltengers'  baggage  and  afew  more  hams  and  cheeses^ 
but  unfortunatdy  not  a  drop  of  fresh  water,  except  what  remained 
in  the  drip-stone,  and  a  small  keg  whieh  i^  cook  took  on  shose 
the  day  before.  There  was  but  .one  habitation  within  ten  miles, 
andtlnU  proved  to  be  only  a  miserable  fishing-hut  going  to  decay, 
with  three  white  men  and  a  Hottentot  family.  From  them  we 
received,  every  assistance  in  their  power  to  bestow ;  they  brought 
us,  in  a  bullock  waggon,  a  cask  of  water,  which,  although  very  Mlt, 
was  highly^  acc^tabl^ ;  and,  by  the  same  conveyance,  part  of  the 
"bagg^  was  forwarded ,  towards  Cape  Town,  from  widen  place  we 
were  abput  150  miles.  In  the  afternoon  the  ship's  masts  were  cut 
away,  .as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  rigging,  the  sails  having  been 
previously  unb^t  and  landed  on  the  beach. 

The  next  morning  IMbr.Watson)  the  supereargo,left  us  for  theCap« 
to  relate  our  ndsfortunes,  and  get  the  agents  for'Idoyd's  to  seM 
assfatafaee. '  During  the  ^uglit,  Uie  surf  having  set  in  very  high,  the 
loagr^KMtt  ^pras  stove.  As  the  surf  genendly  fdl  at  dayli^t,  on  tbe 
wHomag  of  Tuesday,  October  24th,  the  small  boat  was  aent  off  to 
try  to  save  something,  but  with  very  litde  success.  In  the  eveniag 
a  waggon  arrived,  and  the  ladies  left  us,  having  shown  as  much 
fortitude  and  courage  as  heroines  of  this  or  any  former  age. 
They  were  exposed  to  a  scorching  sun  upon  an  arid  sand  during 
the  whole  day,  and  under  a  thin  canvass  to  a  piercing  cold  night. 
The  Hebe  brig  took  part  of  the  seamen  to  the  Cape,  it  being  found 
impossible  to  provide  for  so  many  persons,  (there  being  originallv 
sixty,)  in  consequence  of  the  small  quantity  of  provisions  save^ 
and  water  was  so  excessively  scarce,  that  it  was  moeh  easier  to 
procure  a  glass  of  champaigns  than  a  glass  of  water. 
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On  tiie  evening  of  tiie  26th,  two  waggtme  arrived,  and  the  whole 
ef  the  paaaengera  proceeded  to  Cape  Town.  Mr.  Stoill,  the  land- 
drost  of  the  Cape  district,  came  to  St  Martin's  Bay,  and  very 
kindly  offered  ana  rendered  every  asnstance  hy  sending  waggons  to 
forwwd  the  remainder  of  the  men  and  officers  to  Cape  Town.  On 
Saturday  the  28th,  a  gale  of  wind  set  in  from  the  N.W.,  to  which 
the  wreck  was  completely  exposed,  and  on  the  following  morning, 
Sunday  the  29th,  the  only  part  remaining  together  of  the  unfortn- 
nate  Britannia  was  the  stem  and  stempost,  the  heach  fortwo miles 
being  strewed  with  cargo  and  pieces  of  wreck ;  the  poop  had  hrokea 
off  and  was  washed  on  shore,  with  the  wheel  standing ;  bat  daring 
the  day  it  was  broken  bto  innamerable  pieces.  People  arrived  on 
the  following  day,  (Monday,)  with  Mr.  Watson  to  assist,  with  two 
small  vessels  and  several  boats  from  the  Cape,  in  saving  the  part 
of  the  cargo  washed  ashore. 

Thie  unfortunate  shipwreck  has  originated  sokly  and  entirely  in 
the  imperfection:  of  the  charts  of  this  part  of  the  coast,  which  is  a 
matter  of  reproach  to  the  Government,. as  it  is  so  immediately  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal  towii  of  so  laiga  a  col<«y  as  €kB 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  As  a  proof  of  the  dangeis  of  thiscoast  bebg 
unknown,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  a  gentlonan  who  had  a.wtele 
fishery  there  for  sevexal  years,  and  also  a  vessel  constantly  rmmiag 
between  Cape  Town  and  St  Helena  Bay,  declared  he  had  not  tlM 
least  knowledge  of  the  exiatence  of  such  a  rock  as  that  on  which 
the  Britannia  struck,  it  beiitg  nearly  12  n^l^s  SJS.W.  by  »>wnNna 
from  Cape  St  Martin. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  account  mthout  expressing  our  sense  of 
the  unwearied  attentions  and  gentlemanly  conduct  of  Captain  W» 
Bourchier,  both  previous  to  our  misfortune,  and  during  the  dis- 
tressing scenes  that  unavoidably  followed ;  his  decision  of  character 
and  promptitude  of  action,  saved  us  many  a  privation,  which  we 
must  otherwise  have  endured,  and  rendered  our  comfortless  sitift- 
tiopi  oa  a  barren  sand  as  bearable  as  circumstances  would  admit ; 
and  it  is  siacerely  hoped  that  he  will  accept  this  tribute  of  thedkB 
from 

Pf^  2VMra»  Nov.JOO,  1806. 
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SOIMURYOr.  TH«  LATEST  INTELIIOENCB  COimBCTBO  WITH 
THE  EASTBEN  WORLD. 

Bbmoal. 

%ntet  bnx  last,  there  hare  been  srrivab  from  Bengal  brinpng 
intellif  ence  to  the  10th  of  November ;  and  filling  up  the  interme* 
diste  space  by  details  of  erents^  during  the  period  between  thh  and 
Ihe  date  of  liie  last -preceding  letters  from  thence.  The  tour  of 
the  Oovefnor-Oeneral  through  the  provinces,  previous  to  his  return 
to  Bnglandy  still  comtbued,  and  daily  advices  were  received  at  the 
capitid  of  .the  progress  of  Lord  Amherst  and  his  suite.  It  is  but 
justice  to  his  Lordship  to  state,  that  the  good  people  of  Calcutta 
kav^  dsootercd^  sloee  Ms  abimee  Arm  them,  that  Illiberal  «s  ttiey 
jwere  aircustOiBied  to  consider  his  policy  and  measures,  those  of  the 
Council  whom  he  iiaa  left  belaid  him  »t  the  Presidency,  are  tsB^ 
■itely  mMre  nanow  miaded,  bigotted  and  tyrannical,  of  which  w^ 
•bldl  otfrar  some  proofs  in  our  pages.  In  the  meantime,  that^w^ 
mmf  proiseed  with  tome  ocder  la  the  intelligence  that  has  reached 
«B,  we  shall  begin  with  the  portions  of  the  earliest  date.  The  toU 
lowiag  is  from  a  letter  dated  at  Calcutta,  Sep.  14>  imo : 

*  There  appears  to  be  but  tittle  of  a  public  nature  agitatiog  tbe  PresideBoy 
at  pteMnnt  I  many  ^mgiiet  and  apparently  unfooncM  reports,  are  evei^  two  otr 
three  days  circulating  concerning  an  unsettled  state  of  things  at  Ranfoon, 
.but,  from  the  information  that  Ibave  been  able  to  obtain  from  those  who  have 
Uctely  arrived,  and  art  daily  arrrritig  from  that  qtiarter,  it  appears  solely  to 
arise  from  the  Burmaas  beii|r  dissatisAed  with  tbe  tyrannical  rule  of  one  ^ 
Ibfl^  subordinate  officers  of  OOTennwnt  in  a  district  not  frnr  distaot  trsm 
RangiMm.  All  the  regiments  stationed  at  Rangoon  are  suffering  from  iUaat*, 
exc^t  the  87th,  which  is  pretty  Healthy ;  and  from  that  regiment,  whioh  is 
Ms  Ai^iestf's  own  Irish,  and  the  Colonel  of  which  is  Sir  John  Dorle,  num- 
bers are  said  to  kare  daterted  to  the  enemy ;  the  cause  of  fheir  dbcooteirt, 
howeYCor,  I  hate  not  been  able  to  ksam. 

'  Long  ere  this  will  reaoh  you,  you  will  have  been  aoauatnted  with  Leni 

•  of  India 


Amherst's  departure,  on  a  tour  through  the  interior  of  India.  It  is  exp 
not  to  occupy  a  shorter  period  than  18  or  90  months,  and  at  an  expense  of 
llPMi  40,000  to  ^,000  rupees  per  month  for  boats  and  equipage  alone.  Seme 
persons  here  do  not  expect  that  he  will  again  return  to  the  A^deaev^-bat 
think  that  he  will  proceed  to  Bombay  and  embark  frt>m  thrace  to  England  ; 
but  the  general  opinion  appears  to  be,  that  he  will  return  to  Calcutta,  and  pro- 
oeed  to  Europe  from  hence,  soon  afterwards.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
dissenting  Toice  respecting  his  utter  inci^iacity  for  the  high  station  be  has 
now  so  long  filled;  the  Burmese  war  of  pestilence  and  death,  and  the  Barrack- 
pore  mutiny  and  massacre  hare  giYen  universal  dissatLsfEiction. 

*  His  Lordship  has  lately  lost  his  only  son,  a  young  man,  of  whom  every 
one  Who  knew  him,  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise.  His  aflkbility  and 
kindness  in  discharging  the  duties  of  the  appointment  he  held,  were  aoknow* 
lodged  by  all  who  found  it  necessary  to  communicate  with  him. 

'  Id  conrersing,  the  other  day,  with  a  Cirilian  of  88  years  standing,  in  the^ 
Company's  senrice,  concerning  the  miseries  of  the  Burmese  war,  he  declared* 
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tint  116  Mconnt  he  had  roet^vrtth,  engfferated  wbtt  hftd  raAlly  taken  pUee. 
1\n  lost  of  troops  by  diseetie  and  Uieir  privations  were  iBcalcalable.  llie 
aalted  DfOTisiont,  5y  being  badly  prepared,  were  completely  spoiled^  and 
the  beds  for  tlie  ase  of  tbe  sick,  though  sent,  could  not  be  found  itheii 
wanted.  Whererer  the  subject  is  mentioned,  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  **  bad 
agemetU^**  are  the  expressions  of  feeling  sure  to  foUow.* 


Tbe  delusion  that  has  been  practised  on  ihis  subject  by  the 
antltorities  in  this  country  is  not  surprising,  when  it  is  coosideredy 
that  one  of  the  principal  arts  of  Government,  generally,  is  to  know 
how  to  deceive ;  but  if  the  testimony  of  men  on  the  8pk>t  be  of  any 
nlue,  as  to  the  light  in  which  this  vaunted  war  is  regarded  in 
India  by  those  who  are  not  compelled,  as  a  matter  of  official  daty, 
to  excuse  or  applaud  every  thing  done  by  their  superiors,  the  p«ople 
of  England  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  the  British  name  has  beeii 
dishonoured  by  the  folly  which  plunged  us  into  so  unwortliy  and 
disastrous  a  struggle.  Another  letter,  not  specifically  treating  on 
this  subject,  has  the  following  incidental  paragraph : 

*  What  compensation  are  we  to  receive  for  tbe  waste  of  lifb  and  treasure  in 
tbe  Bunaan  war,  time  alone  can  unravel.  The  euTenomed^  tuak  of  Nissua 
VIS  not  a  more  fatal  acquisition  than  Arracan ;  and  we  shall  probably  relin^ 
qvfafh  it,  when  a  few  more  lives  and  lacs  have  been  wasted  on  this  sickly 
trtct,  merely  for  a  future  well-defined  frontier.* 

A. third  letter  from  Calcutta,  written  by  one  who  had  seen  the 
miserable  skeleton  of  an  English  regiment  landed  on  its  retpru  from 
Rangoon,  says: — 

*  The  malaria  of  Arracan  is  no  longer  the  scoucge  of  ^rppeans,— dta  earth 
sconi  to  hunger  for  European  flesh,  as  the  tiger  thirsts  for  human  blood.  The 
list  of  the  Europeans  lauded  here  a  few  days  ago  ;  about  60  died  on  the  pas- 
sage, and  900  were  lauded  sick.  The  regiment  was  about  600  strong  when 
it  vent  into  the  province.  Of  these,  only  a  dozen  were  able  to  march  with  the 
eoloors  into  Fort  William.  Would  that  we  could  apply  the  burning  Iron  of 
Ida  to  the  forests  of  Arracan  !* 

The  subject  of  this  unfortunate  war  and  its  melancholy  results, 
is,  indeed^  scarcelj^  ever  mentioned  in  any  letter  from  India'  but  in 
tenns  of  condemnation  and  regret.  It  is,  however,  now  fortunately 
at  ao  end ;  and  whether  the  Burmese  pay  their  promised  tribute  in 
pare  silver  or  in  dross,  or  whether  they  pay  it  at  all,  is  of  far  leas 
importance  than  securities  that  the  war  in  that  quarter  should  not 
sgiiiQ  be  renewed. 

Lord  Amherst  and  thjb  Indian  Press. 

In  reverting  to  the  fact  o{  Lord  Amherst's  alleged  superiority 
to  his  Council,  in  the  liberality  of  his  opinions  and  eonduct,  as 
mentioBed  in  a  preceding  page,  we  shall  give  the  substance  of  a 
htte  letter  that  has  reacluBa  us  on  this  subject,  and  illustrate  it  by 
reference  to  the  Bengal  Papers  of  the  same  period,  September  16, 
1826.    The  latter  says  : 

*For  many  months  prior  to  the  departure  of  the  Oovemor-Oeneral  on  the 
lit  of  August  last,  on  a  tour  to  tbe  Upper  Provineea,  we  had  eiyoyed  a  free- 
den  of  dlscuision,  through  the  press,  which  was  nevar  surpassed  even  in  the 
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freest  peiiod  <tf  Lord  Hmftings'i  mdmiiiiftraaoD ;  altbott^yvnbtppUy,  ve  Wri 
not  the  ftme  talent  engaged  in  the  oondact  of  the  publie  press,  to  t4k9  dq^ 
adTantage  of  this  priTilege.  As  to  the  motiTe.of  this  extraordioary  lieenset 
on  llle  part  of  the  Ooremor-General,  people  here  diflbr:  but  by  many,  ^ho 
pretend  to  know  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet,  it  is  conidently  stated  tbait  L<ofd 
Amherst  was  so  much  oflfended  at  the  grant  of  IdOM.  to  Mr,  A  mot,  as  a  «offK 
pensation  for  the  losses  he  had  sustained  by  his  (Lord  Amherst's)  measures, 
that  he  vowed,  in  rcTeoge  for  the  insult  thns  pat  upon  him  by  the  tHreetors, 
never  to  offfer  the  smallest  obstacle  to  the  utmost  freedom  of  die  prdss  agate. 
And  certdnlv  he  did  giye  *  ample  scope  and  Tergfe.  enough,*  of  which  two  of 
the  papers,  the  *  Harkaru'  and  the  *  Bengal  Chronicle,*  especially  took  every 
advantage.  Articles  that  could  never  have  ventured  to  see  the  light  in  Lord 
Hastings*s  time,  were  published  here  with  impunity.  Mr.  Lushington's  eulo- 
gies on  the  late  Mr.  Adam,  which  came  out  in  a  pamphlet,  w«re  attacked  aad 
dissected  in  the  most  unsparing  manner  in  the  *  Chronicle  :*  while,  in  the 
*  Hufkaru,*  some  able  letters,  under  the  signature  of  Caius,  reviewed  the  cbm- 
racter  and  conduct  of  the  Govemor-Genend,  with  a  freedom  of  comment  qnlt« 
unexampled  in  India.  Still  Lord  Amherst  remained  quiet,  and  would  SHflRsr 
no  interference  by  his  Council.  To  do  himgustice,  indeed,  it  has  been  eenti* 
dently  asserted,  that,  in  hb  first  measure,  in  banishhig  Mr.  Arnot,  and  subset 
quentiy  in  his  entire  destruction  of  the  *  Calcutta  Journal*  property,  be  was 
almost  entirely  influenced  by  the  violent  prejudices  instUled  into  him  by  the 
.  authorities  at  home,  and  followed  up  by  the  mischievous  misrepresentationa  6l 
Mr.  Bayley  and  Mr.  Lushington  here.  Most  people,  indeed,  now  know  thai 
he  was  instigated  to  these  harsh  measurea  by  others,  and  that  he  weakly  sor* 
.r^dered  his  own  jud^ent  to  those  whose  experience  ought,. he  considered, 
to  make  them  better  judgies  than  himself.  As  he  gathered  experience  of  his 
own,  hoiwever,  he  became  gradually  so  convinced  of  the  absurdity  of  appre- 
hending any  danger  to  the  state  from  the  utmost  freedom  of  discussion  ifi 
>  India,  that  on  principle  also,  as  well  as  to  revenge  the  insult  put  upon  him  by 
rewarding  one  who  nad  suffered  from  his  measures,  he  had  determined,  neyer 
to  lend  himself  to  any  act  of  severity  towards  the  Ftess  again.  On  one  occa- 
sion, indeed,  he  was  strongly  urged  by  his  Council  to  punish  an  attack  made 
on  himself  by  one  of  the  liberal  papers  here :'  wheti  he  had  the  good  sense 
and  magnanimltv  to  reply,  that  the  newspapers  of  England  spoke  as  freelv  of 
the  Ring  himself,  and  he  did  not  perceive  why  his  dignity  should  not  endure 
what  the  Majesty  of  England  submitted  to  without  a  murmur. 

*■  No  sooner,  however,  had  Lord  Amherst  left  the  Presidency  for  his  tour 
through  the  Upper  Provinces  than  the  Vice  President,  Lord  Combemere,  and 
his  colleagues,  Messiis.  Harrington,  Bayley,  and  Lushington,  issded^a  notice 
or  proclamation,  warning  all  Europeans  that  orders  had  been  given, to  seize 
and  send  to  Calcutta  whoever  should  be  found  trading  at  a  distantre  of  teti 
miles  from  the  Presidency,  whether  they  Imd  the  Company*^  Hcense  to  ^Hsft 
India  or  not,  unless  provided  with  ^  speciflc  passport  from  the  local  antlM^ 
rity ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  laid  their  tyrannical  fetter^  again  on  the  PreesL 
by  an  official  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  'Bengal  Chronicle,*  to 
which,  howeyer.  Lord  Amherst  was,  of  course,  no  party.'* 

Thus  far  the  writer  of  the  letter  we  have  quoted  from  BengaL 
As  we^have  received,  through  another  channel,  copies  of  the  tor- 
respoiidence  hete  referred  to,  we  euhjoia  it,  for  the  information  of 
those  who  wish  to  see  how  supremely  ridiculous  men  can  inakst 
themselves,  when,  in  the  pomp  of  office,  and  clothed  with  official 
power,  they  v^tare  to  give  their  mandates  to  their  auhmiarive 
slaves.  The  air  of  wisdom  that  is  put  on  upon  the  occasion  con- 
jitr^  up  hefore  us  the  owl  in  spectacles;  and  it  is  dfficuU  to  say 
whether  the  Vice  President  or  his  shallow  Secretary  betray  \ 
fcily  in  their  joint  episiae.^  -  The  letters  are  as  follow  : 
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*  gVJtfr.  MmU  D.  JBpgario,  Proj^rkiar  and  PnbiUker  qfihi  Bim^aiCknmkk. 
*8xii,  '  Omiena  Department. 

*  I  am  directed  to  infonn  you  that  the  Right  Honoarable  the  Vice 
President  in  Coimcil  considers  the  article  headed  the  *  Press  ^d  the  Privy 
Council,*  inserted  in  the  '  Bengal  Chronicle  '  of  Sunday  the  6th  insf., 
to  be  Kjlagrmd.  brtaek  of  the  9d  Rale  of  te  Press. Regulations.  The  article 
in  question  contains  a  most  offansive  attack  on  the  solemn  decision  of  the 
PHTy  CovBeSl  on  the  appeal  made  to  its  antbority  agftinst  regulations  fbr 
wsti  toting  the  licentiousness  of  the  Press  in  thit  Presidency,  and  indirectly 
t  tUgretpi^fiU  aUack  on  the  authority  of  th<}  GoTemment  by  which  these 
Regulations  were  framed  and  are  maSiiAained. 

*dd.-^  WKmarrafiUabie  does  the  Vice-President  in  Council  consider  the 
character  of  tiiose  observations  to  be,  that  his  Lordship  in  Council  would  at 
once  have  proceeded  to  enforce  the  utmost  penalty  attached  to  a  breach  of  the 
ienlatioiia  in  question,  if  the  present  had  not  been  the  first  ecoaaioli  on 
vUeh  the  Ooyemment  has  been  called  upon  to  notice  a  violatien  ofthem  in 
the 'Bengal  Chrosdcle.* 

-  ^9d.-^In  luting  you  the  benefit,  however,  of  this  fiicfic^efif  view  of  the 
case,  I  am  determine  to  recal  to  your  recollection  the  wamingt  which  yon 
received  is  proprietor  of  the  *  Columbian  Press  GasBette,'  and  to  notifjr  to 
yoo,  that  any  Aitttre  wll^l  violation  on  your  part  of  the  Press  Regulai> 
fibos,  wfll  subject  yoU  to  the  loss  of  the  license  under  which  year  paper  is 
printfd. 

'4th. — As  proprietor  of  the  'IDoluinblan  Press  (Hzette  *  you  Were  i\ir- 
'  flisfaed  with  a  copy  of  the  Press  Regulations,  and  when  the  license  of  yoar 
present 'paper  #as  granted,  your  attention  to  those  ReguHttions  wpfe  again 
cnjdned ;  and  1  am  now  desired  specifically  to  acquaint  yea,  that  the  diBcus* 
tC^  ID  the  periodical  papers,  published  at  the  Presideney,  6f  the  ckaraetet 
*r  meriU  of  those  Regulations  is  strictly  prohibited.  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient 
aervaol,  • 

» C.  LtiSHm«»ow, 

'  Conncil  Chamber,  1 1th  Aug.  1626.  Chief  Sec.  to  the  Govern.* 

*  To  CketrUi  LwsJUnffUm,  Esq,,  ChitfSetretanf  to  ^  GovemmtnU 
^  Sib,  /  General  Department. 

.  VI  haTe  the  honour  to  aclcnowlcdge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
ilLh  instant,  informing  me  that  the  Right  Honourai>le  the  Vice-President  in 
CouDcil  considers  the  article  headed  '  the  Press  aod  the  Privy  C<^incil  * 
inserted  in.the  '  Bengal  Chronicle  *  of  the  (Hh  instant,  to  be  a  flagrant  breach 
Df  the  2Dd  Rule  of  the  Press  Regulations  and  a  most  oflfcusiye  attaclc  on  the 
solemn  decision  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  also  liirther  acquainting  me,  that 
I  have  merely  escaped  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  my  license,  on  account  of 
the  indulgent  consideration  of  his  Lordship  in  Council  for  this  first  occasion 
pn  which  any  article  in  the  '  Bengal  Chronicle  *  has  been  deemed  to  violate 
Uie  Regulations  of  the  Press. 

*  As  the  whole  of  my  property  is  vested  in  the  paper  above  named,  and  jny 
Mle  dependence  on  the  gains  derived  from  it,  hia  Lordship  in  Council  will  H 
J«Mt  file  me. credit  for  my  sincerity  when  I  eicpr^ss^  my  deep  regret  that  by 
Ibe  iniortion  of  remar)(s.in  its  pages,  which  have  been  deemed  so  offensive,  I 
ilieiild  so  nearly  have  brought  down  upon  myself  a  visitation  that  would  have 
%eeo  as  nikious,.as  I  Kopo  to  satisfy  ht»  Loffd8hip{in  Council  it  would  hav# 
tttse  entirely  qBmerited.  ^ 

*  I  beg  respectfhlly  to  urge  on  the  consideration  of  his  Lordship  in  Counott, 
te  wlMtev^  may  now  be  the  views  of  Govemmest  in  regard  to  the 
eoostniction  of  the  Press  Regulations ;  for  many  months  past  a  latitude 
of' discussion  has  been  admitted  of,  unknown  since  the  administration  of 
ttK*',mQst  iM»ble  the  Marquis,  of  Hastings.  Not  only  has  the  question  of 
ike  liberty  of  ilHslndiaii  Prcsi  been  freely  aad  repeatedly  agitated  in  efeigr 
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newsptper  in  the  settlement,  wlthotit  catHng  forth,  In  so  far  as  1  lun  awape; 
any  mark  of  the  displeasure  of  Gorermnent,  but  the  measures  of  the  existing 
administration,  the  polioy-  and  conduet  of  the  Burman  war,  and  even  the  publie 
character  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  General  in  Council  hiHis^f 
indi?id^ially,  have  all  been  discussed  during  the  period  referred  to,  with  « 
<iegree  of  freedom  that  appeared  to  be  limited  only  by  the  feelings  of  tho 
writers  themselTes. 

*  While  such  a  latitude  of  discussion  was  thus  admitted  of.  it  is  obTlona, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  no  paper  could  hope  for  success,  more  especially  one 
adrocating  liberal  politics,  which  did  not  aTail  itself  of  the  license  thus  p«r* 
roitted ;  while,  on  the  other,  such  a  course  would  have  betrayed  an  unpar- 
donable  iosensibility  ,to  the  value  of  the  boon  of  free  discusslou,  which 
the  llbei:ality  of  the  Govermueut  had  thus  voluntarily,  though  taoitly  indeed* 
bestpwed. 

*  Acting  under  this  impression,  I  must  admit  that  my  late  paper,  as  well  9» 
the  *  Bengal.  Chronicle,*  did  engage  in  those  discussions  in  common  with  other 
newspapers  of  the  Presidency ;  but  I  at  the  same  time  respectfully  submit* 
tlAt  both  hare  much  more  frequently  followed  than  taken  the  lead  in  theav 
and  were  in  general  drawn  into  controversies  on  the  great  question  of  Indim* 
policy  by  .the  uncalled-for  advocacy  in  the  'John  Bull*  newspaper,  and  a 
periodical  of  the  same  proprietor,  of  measures  which  the  conductors  of  thoso 
publications  know  are  obnoxious  to  the  advocates  of  a  liberal  policy  in 
the  system  of  the  admiuistratlon  of  this  country,  and  the  defence  of  which  is 
calculated,,  and  expressly  meant,  as  Ifirmjj^.  believe,  to  provoke  exposure  and 
iitply. 

*  The  last  J«^umber  in  particular  of  the  periodical  referred  to,  cont^ns  an 
article  occupying  nearly  half  its  space  on  the  very  subject,  the  discussion  of 
which  in  the  pages  of  the  *  Bengal  Chronicle  *  has  drawn  on  me  the  displea^ 
■ore  of  Government ;  while  the  tone  of  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  irritating 
and  insulting  to  the  friemis  of  free  discussion,  and  wantonly  slanderous  of  pne 
of  its  ablest  advocates,  who  is  not  here  to  defend  himself;  the  attentloB  of 
the  lUght  Honourable  the  Vice  President  in  Council  has  not  been  called  to 
thU  article  I  feel  well  assured ;  but  as  the  work  is  published  under  a  license 
•indUr  to  that  of  the  newspapers  of  this  Presidency,  I  trust  his  Lordship  In 
Council  will  perceive  that  consbtently  with  that  reliance  on  the  justice 
and  impYtiality  of  the  Government  wnlch  every  British  subject  naturally 
cherished,  it  was  impossible  for  the  conductors  of  the  libenl  press'  to 
conceive,  that  they  could  be  deemed  disrepectful  in  replying  to  strictures 
of  a  character  so  peculiarly  calculated  to  defy  examination  and  provoke 
retort. 

^  *  Under  the  impressions  and  influenced  by  the  motives  I  have  now  had  the 
,honour  to  explain,  I  acted  in  the  particular  instance  which  has  unfortunately 
been  deemed  so  offensive  by  Government.  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  .of  his 
Lordship  in  Council  in  particular  to  the  fact,  that  the  article  headed  *  the 
Press  and  the  Privy  Council,'  did  not  appear  until  the  *  John  Bull  *  had  pro- 
yoked  an  examination  into  the  weight  due  to  ,the  decision  of  the  tribunal 
referred  to,  by  an  attack  upon  that  of  the  Judges  at  Bombay,  in  which,  ibde^, 
though  their  motives  were  not  impugned,  their  judgment  was  treated  with  a 
degree  of  levity  and  scorn,  which  justly  irritated  those  who  regarded  it  as 
entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  as  being  in  conformity  to  the  principles  of 
British  law  and  the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution.  This  attack,  moreover^ 
on  the  Bombay  Judges  contained  an  insinustion  which  is  quite  opposed 
to  the  ftiet,  that  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  is  that  of  the  judges  of 
England. 

*'  When  his  Lordship  in  Council  adverts  to  the  latitude  of  discussion  wrfalch 
had  lately  prevailed,  and  when  he  takes  Into  consideration  the  fhct,  that  the 
eondnetors  of  the  pnss  could  not  be,  and  certainly  were  not  informed,  that 
any  change  in  the  views  of  authority  on  this  subject  had  occurred,  I  trust  iw 
will  be  inclined  to  regard  the  act  of  admitting  a  reply  to  such  an  attack  on  tWe 
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Bwabay  Jidget,  and  fooh  a  mfauftpraseptatioB  of  the  bodjT'  eompo^ng  tiia 
PriTyCoimcll,  as  one  which,  under  the  peculiar  circnmstanoes,  does  not  merit 
ihe  ae?erity  of  coostniction  it  ha4,  I  would  lain  hope  from  a  disregard  of 
then,  experienced  at  the  Council  Board. 

*  Bot  1  beg  farther  to  submit,  in  extenuation  of  my  nnintentional  error,  that 
ercn  the  reply  inserted  in  the  '  Bengal  Chronicle'  to  the  remarks  in  the 
'John  Bull,  did  not  appear  till  another  journal  of  the  Presidency  had  takM 
th?  same  view  o^  the  questSoo,  and  also  disputed  the  posltioo,  that  the  jndgt- 
■ent  of  the  Priry  Council  was  either  entitled  to  the  high  respect  claimed  for 
it,  or  that  it  was  that  of  the  Judges  of  England. 

*  I  am  perfectly  aware,  that  in  the  case  of  a  clear  and  definite  law,  the 
trsasgression  of  it  by  one  cannot  justify  a  similar  offence  by  another;  anH 
Ihtt,  apart  ttom  the  peculiar  circiumstances  I  have  brought  to  his'LoTdSliip*a 
consideration,  my  unintentional  error,  in  so  ftir  as  it  may  be  considered  a 
Tiolaiionof  the  Press  Regulations^  could  not  on  that  ground  be  justified,  if 
these  restrictions  were  not,  as  I  submit  they  are,  indefinite  and  susceptible  of 
Vtried  construction.  In  the  actual  case,  I  do  hope  that  his  Lordship  in  Coun- 
^  will  consider  that  it  is  some  justification  of  my  ofiteoe,  that  others  wlio 
pteeeded  me  in  the  discussion,  apparently  concurred  with  me  in  the  opinion* 
that  the  restrictions,  however  they  might  limit  strictures  on  political  autho* 
ritiesm  Ebscland,  did  not  prohibit  remarks  on  a  mere  judicial  body  like  the 
Privy  Council. 

*That  this  view  of  the  import  of  the  Press  Regulations  is  opposed  to  the 
teostruction  of  authority,  I  beg  to%ssure  his  Lordship  in  Council  is  a  matter  of 
the  deepest  concern  to  me ;  not  only  because  the  fact  of  its  being  so,  has  already 
iDcooseiously  betrayed  me  into  an  act  considered  disrespectful  to  Go'vem- 
■ent,  and  which  had  nearly  occasioned  my  ruin,  but  because  I  feel  that  this 
OBcertainty  of  the  law,  by  which  alone  I  am  to  be  guided  in  the  future  conduct 
of  the  paper,  renders  the  task  one  of  such  infinite  d^culty  and  danger,  that  I 
mid  gladly  resign  it,  did  any  other  means  present  itself  of  otherwise  ph>« 
▼idiog  for  those  who  are  depetident  on  me  for  support.    ' 

'Even  at  this  moment,  while  I  have  before  me  the  very  clause  in  the  regu- 
lations, which  the  article  headed  ''The  Press  and 'the  Privy  Council,'^  if 
considered  to  violate,  I  am  compelled  to  declare,  that  I  cannot  discover  la  it 
uy  prohibition  of  remarks  on  a  mere  judicial  body  like  the  Privy  Council, 
and  I  do  most  consdentiouaiy  aflSrm  also,  in  the  same  manner,  tha$  I  cannot 
ptTceire,  in  any  other  clause  of  these  regulations,  any  prohibition  of  a  tetppe- 
rate  and  decorous  discussion  of  the  policy  of  granting  to  India  the  boon  of  a 
Free  Press.  I  beg  most  respectfully  to  assure  his  Lordship  in  Council,  WkhX 
these  statements  are  not  advanced  with  the  presumptuous  view  of  opposfng 
thejudj^roent  of  a  humble  individual  to  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  Govem- 
oeot,  but  merely  as  a  further  confirmation  of  the  innocence  of  mv  intentions 
^  the  occasion  which  has  called  forth  so  severe  an  expression  of  its  displea- 
fttre,  as  that  contained  in  your  letter.  After  the  decided  opinion,  however, 
expr^sed  hy  the  Government  therein,  1  cannot,  of  course,  labour  under  any 
ndsanprehension  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  subjects  of  discussion  which  it 
pmmbits ;  and  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty,  in  obiedience  to  the  commands  of  his 
Lordship  in  Council,  without  reference  to  the  Press  Regulations,  to  refrain  from 
•ny  agitation  of  the  question  of  the  liberty  of  the  Indian  Piress,  and  flrom  any 
»»niaiks  on  the  decisions  of  the  Privy  Council. 

*  Iq  conclusion,  I  beg  to  repeat,  that  as  it  is  as  much  my  desire  as  it  is  my 
dsty  and  interest  to  conform  to  the  Press  Regulations,  I  shall,  in  future,  endea- 
vour to  keep  within  their  limiu  in  as  £ar  as  they  are  intelligible  to  my  humble 
loderstandmg,  and  to  express  my  hope,  that  the  explanation^.Ihave  submitted 
to  Ms  Lordship's  consiiteration,  will  satisfy  his  Lordsliip  in  Council  that  I 
have  not  merited  the  degree  of  severity,  yi'iih  which  my  unintentional  offence 
^  been  visited.    I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

.  ,  *  M.  D.  ROKARIO^ 
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Doctor  BRtts  and  tbb-Iiidum  «Iohn  Boal. 

'  About'  the  same  period  tfaat  this  correspondence  was  evened  by 
the  GoTemment^  a  long  and  laboured  articfo  on  the  subjqct  of  the 
Indian  press  b  said  to  have  appeared  hi  Dr.  dryer's  pu)}lJcatiou, 
th^-  OneiUal'  Qutxrterly  Magaziney  which  we  have  not  8ettn>.  ia 
vhkh  the  whole  controversy  respeetiiif  the  charges  of  Bankei^ttad 
Burckhardty  against  the  author  of  '  Travels  in  Palestine/  waa 
revived ;  and  both  the  qiiarterly  periodical  of  the  Beverend  Scotch 
Divine,  and  his  daily  paper,  the  ^  Indian  John  Bull/  of  which^  in 
defiance  of  the  orders  sent  out  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  he  still 
continues  to  be  the  avowed  proprietor  and  known  manager,  (an 
.occupation  far  more  congenial  to  his  love  of  contention  and  strife 
than  the  holy  duties  for  which  he  is  so  liberally  paid,)  seem  to 
•re^^argue  this  now  long  settled  question,  as  if  l^e  guik  of  the 
accused  were  beyond  a  doubt!  The  result  of  the  legal'  prooeed* 
ings  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  contained  in  the  Kovember 
number  of  the  *  Oriental  Heralds'^  is,  however,  before  this  time  in 
JJBidia,  and  will  remove  all  remainiog  doubts  on  this  point. 

Ilk  the  *  Bengal  Harkaru,'  of  August  14,  are  some  editorial 
remarks  on  this  subject,  reviewing  the  article  in  the  ^  Oriental 
Quarterly,'  part  of  which,  as  being  quite  in  place  bpre,  wc  trao- 
acdbe«    The  editor  of  the  ^  Hurkaru'  says : 

*Jt  w^.  neither  pur  wish  nor  intention  to  notice  the  article  io  the  lagt  nuin* 
ber  of  the  *  Oriental  Magazine'  on  the  Indian  Press,  l^ui  as  the  '  Bull'  hap 
t^ken;rach  pains  to  puff  the  work  itself  and  praise  the  article,  we  cannot,  in 
justice  to  the  pockets  of  the  Indian  public,  allow  so  inipudont'an  imposmon 
to  pass  without  exposure.  We  cannbt,  w^  ri^peat,  in  justice  to  the  podteU 
ot  our  readers,  for  it  would  be  an  insult  to  their  understandings  which  we 
should  be  loth  to  o£fbr,  if  we  imagined  fhat  they  would  not  instantly  discover 
)he  imposture  on  the  perusal  of  the  article  we  are  about  concisely  to  notice. 

*.  We  should  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  to  ourselves,  bow  the  author  of  Uiis 
article  and  the  conductof  of  the  magazine  {for  it  is  not  attempted  to  conceal 
that  lie  i^  one  and  the  ^ame)  could  so  far  o^er-sfep  his  cuittomy  cautipn  99 
to  have  published  it,  did  we  not  well  know  how  dear  reputation  is  to  oTery 
inan,  more  especially  to  one  who  has  the  sanctity  of  the  sacerdotal  character 
to  support ;  a  *  good  name*  is  to  be  maintaiaed  at  idl  risks,  and  we  cer- 
tainly thM  it  required  some  ingenious  defence  to  give  him  even  the  shadow 
«f  a  elaim  on  this  inyaluable  prize,  after  all  that  has  occurred  in  this  Presi- 
4eBeyt  in  which  he  has  acted  so  notorious  a  part  It  was  then,  we  allow, 
*  due  )n  a  particiilar  manner  to  the  reputation  of  the  Rot.  Dr.  Bryee,  of  the 
Scotch  Churbh  of  Calcutta,*  taget  up  some  such  paper,  but  it  would  haT« 
been  more  candid  at  least  to  have  introduced  it  by  its  real  name,  and  we  4oubt; 
riot  it  would  be  read  with  as  much  avidity.  We  mean  not  to  take  up  thq 
cudgels,  for  Mr.  Buckingham,  for  he  can  and  will  vindicate  himself  to  the 
public  of  England :  the  public  of  Calcutta  can  d«ly  appreciate  the  credit  that 
du^H  to  be  attached  to  statements  corofng  IVom  the  pen  of  Ms  malignant. 


worgitfttg  enemy,  wb<y  knows  he  is  out  of  the  immecfiate  reach  of  the 
he  basely  Vituperates. 

^  If  it  were  necessary,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  infringe  on  our  allotted  space, 
and  follow  the  wily  writer  through  all  his  turnings  till  he  reached  hts  d^ 
bht  there  is  nothing  notel  that  calls  for  it,  nothing  plausible- that  requires  tt 4 
the  materials  htiTe,  without  exccpUoD,  beien  repeatedly  before  the  Indian 
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fellies  tiMlDltm  of  Vt^TriflBd-of  BMBe»*  lire^ian^gwl  fh^^ 
irttf » (&wtf  rigte-faflliiig  mmaiMamt  wUithef  Ml  for  ewer  trtnrtnwi,  end 
dvel^iB  vkb  ^lij^rted  oomplaeecicj :  theietten  of  Captain  Boog  are  quoted 
m  tmki^  for  the  Doetor  to  ceoment  oo  with  leal,  yet  ChtUtiBii-lUie  mild- 
am:  tad  Backingham'ejunweii are  giTOi  in  detadied  genteoces,  as  iteoited 
Ike  aorpoeea  of  the  author.  There  is  something  diarmingly  characteristic  in 
att  tMs^  sooMdhing  exceedingly  ingenuous  :-^at  then  *  ehsfaeter  was  to  he 
•loMed,  and  we  preaume  not  to  say  tliat  it  is  not,  by  this  elabocate  condan^ 
aitiot  of  maliee,  misrepresentation,  and  ihisehood. 

*  lids  is  strong  language ;  but  we  cannot  see  a  man  Ih  his  lattbr  da^  keep^ 
1%  ifi  the  ftraOk  Irotn  wMch  he -has  been  so  very  often -warned,  by  the  loudest 
feprohation,  in  Scotland,  if^  England  and  in  India,  without  warmly  express*- 
hig>  oar  feelings  and  sentiments  at  such  a  persevering  and  hardened  line  of 
eeodaet/against  ah  adversary  tOo^-divided  itoA  him  by  half  the  world,  and 
paihaps,  ere  this,  ruined  and  the  inmate  of  a  jail.  - 

*  The  fatile  ravings  on  the  mischief  of  a  ,/ree  Press  in  ](ndi^ ;  ^q  nerveless 
«m1  rapid  remarks  on  the  '  We^imlnster  Review  ;*  the  eonUmptible,  low,  and 
Mvious  abuse  of  this  paper  and  its  correspondents — ^we  laugh  at,  as  we  should 
at  the  drivelling  eloquence  of  a  drunken  man :  and  as  we  know  that  they  aro 
liaidcM,  we  only  pity  the  vMidm  of  the  s)iirit  that  conceived  them,  and  con- 
tcHi  ito  littleness. 

^  Bat  we  have  one  hearty  laugh  to  indulge  in,  ona  additional  piece  of  bare- 
ftmdaess  to  expose,  ere  we  jcondude. 

*  If  oar  paper  was  only  circulated  throughout  India  and  its  dependencies,  it 
would  be  whoU^r  supermious  to  state  that  the  editor,  and,  we  believe,  sole 
proprietor,  of  the  *  Oriental  Magazine,*  fs  the  Rev.  James  Bryce,  D.  D.,  of 
t]»  Scetch  Chorch,  Calcutta:  the  same  person  is  also  prlncipeJ  proprietor 
and  the  great  *  contributor*  to  the  '  JohnBuir  newq[iaper,  thenoodnal  editor 
ofwhich  is  his. brother-in-law.  We  are  thus  particular  for  the  information, 
and  we  think  we  may  add  amusement,  of  our  loreign  readers.  Now  every 
one  win  thfdk,  that  being  so  very  nearly  related,  borid  fide  brothers  in  Ihct, 
there  ^nld  be  a  considerable  portion  of  brotherly  love  between  these  pub* 
licatioas:  tiiat  oach  should  embrace  the  other  oceaslonally,  and  moderately 
praise  the  good  qualities  of  his  relation  i  this  kind  of  frateriMil  piety  would 
be  natural  and  pleasing,  and  nobody  could  find  fault  with  It.  But  iustnid  of 
this,  their  love  exceeds  in  ardour  and  enthusiasm  the  transports  of  a  youthful 
bride  and  bridegroom :  one  re-echoes  the  praises  of  tlie  other,  almost  in  the 
saaiQ  words,*  until  each  holds  the  other  up  a  pfuagoi  of  perfection 
and  &altles8  models,  for  the  world  to  admiro  and  copy  frony.  Indeed  to 
sach  leuffth?  Ikive  they  gone,  that  it  will  sound  almost  incredible  in  Bngland, 
theiea  little  WMfiftey  is  a  UecMary  ingredient  in  a  pkr,  wanting  which,  it 

^  I  uitollibly  disgust  .  ^       -" 


[A  long  quotation  Is  then  made  fVom  the  *  Oriental  Quarterly/ 
10  which  Dr.  Bryce,  its  proprietor  and  editor,  bestows  more  impu- 
dent panegyric  on  himself  and  his  writings,  as  proprietor  of  and 
eoutrilmlOT  to*  the  *  Jolm  Ball,'  than  is  t6  be  matched  by  any  pnffs 
fa  England,  from  Warren's  Blacking  to  Rowland's  Kalydor.  The 
writer  in  the  *  Hurkaru'  concludes  idth  these  remarks :] 

. '  *  In  these  lights  has  the , order  been,  ably  and  clearly  pot  by  the  *  John 
QbU.*  We  have  only  to  say,  that  we  fhlly  concur  In  the  view  of  the  suhjeol 
taken  by  that  paper.— Fide  Note  at  p.  916  of  the  '  Quarterly  Magasine.* 

*  Wa  need  scarcely  say,  (indeed  .we  have  don»  so  repeatedly,)  that  in  the 
opiaioos  and  doctrfoesof  lawln  the  'Oriental  Quarterly,'  inr^jardto  a  Flrea 
Vke«.  in  this.  coan^«  we  very  heartily  oooeur,  We  agree  with  the  able 
wiitav  of  this  artiela.^— KidfT '  Saturday's  BnU/ 
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^  Aware  as  tha  writer  of  the  foregoing  extract  fron  the'  Oriental  Quarterly' 
andonbteaiy  is,  of  the  ftcd  of  its  being  netorimu  that  he  is  most  iDtimately 
concerned  in  tlie  '  John  Boil,*  to  what  can  we  attribute  the  measureless  Tanity 
and  assurance  of  the  man,  thus  inordinately  to  bepraise  his  own  handwork, 
without  any  disguise?  Surely  he  must  be  possessed  of  some  extraordiiiarT 
idiosyncrasy,  peculiar  to  himself,  for  no  other  man  on  the  face  of  the  enrta 
eonU  be  found  to  laud  his  own  writings  in  this  way.  What  he  hints  in  the 
above,  he  asserts  in  a  former  part  of  the  article,  ric.,  that  the  *'  Bull*  is  more 
extensively  circulated  than  any  other  daily  publication  in  Indiar-this  we 
flatly  and  decidedly  deny,  and  conscientiously  believe  that  this,  as  well  as 
many  others,  are  wi{fiU  misrepresentations.  It  is  owing  to  such  productions 
as  the  one  we  have  been  noticing,  that  Indian  literature  has  never  flourished ; 
we  have  made  a  slight  effort  to  rescue  it  froi|i  the  dominion  of  a  principle, 
which  lias  withered  all  its  energies,  and  converged  it  into  a  miserable  tool  of 
party  and  personal  malice.* 

OPINIONS  IN  INDIA  ON   THB    LATE   COMMITTEE   OP   THE   HOUSE    OP 

COMMONS. 

In  September  last  thQ  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament, 
appointing  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  facts  alleged  in  Mr. 
Bncldngham's  petition,  respestiug  the  destrnctiou  of  his  propert)^ 
in  the  *  Calcutta  Journal/  reached  Bengal.  If  the  editors  there 
bad  conformed  strictly  to  the  odious  restrictions  still  existing  in 
that  Presidency,  they  would  have  been  unable  to  have  published 
ihe.debates  on  this  subject  in  their  columns.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  recent  letter  of  Mr.  Secretary  Lushington,  addressed  to  the 
proprietor <)f  the  'Bengal  Chronicle,' the  'Hurkaru'  fiist  published 
tiie  Parliamentary  Report,  and  this  was  repeated  afterwards  by 
the  *  Chronicle,'  with  bold  and  vigorous  comments.  It  is  right  that 
the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Court  of  Directors 
— ^who  will  read  every  line  contained  in  these  pages,  though  the 
comments  in  the  Bengal  papers  might,  perhaps,  escape  them — 
should  know  what  is  thought  of  their  knowledge  and  their  condact 
by  persons  in  India,  who  are  not  merely  competent  to  form  accurate 
opinions  on  this  subject,  but  who  are  bold  enough  to  put  them 
forth,  and  challenge  the  most  scrupulous  investigation  of  those  to 
whom  every  part  of  the  case  is  most  familiar.  The  Bengal  editor 
says-^and  we  especially  recommend  his  strictures  to  the  notice  of 
Mr,  Wpn and  his  colleagues: — 

'  The  debates  iu  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  0th  and  1 1th  May  on  Mr. 
Qnckingham's  case,  will  he  found  amongst  our  European  s^ections,  apd  to 
these  we  have  added  a  list  of  the  Committee,  appointed  to  investigate  it,  dis- 
tinguishing the  members  originally  selected,  from  those  added  on  the  Uth, 
in  conformity  to  Mr.  Wynnes  motion. 

*•  The  original  Members  of  the  Committee  appear  to  have  been  fairly  enovgh 
selected,  but  in  regard  to  those  added  on  the  1 1th  May,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
W>nn,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  the  reader  has  only  to  turn  to- 
tMr  names  to  be  satisfied  that  Lord  Milton's  complaint  of  the  gross  partiality 
observed  In  the  selection  of  them  was  well  founded:  the  very  first  name  is 
Mr«  Stuart,  formerly  Member  of  ConacU,  and  known  to  be  hostile  to  Mr. 
Buekingham  and  the  Press :  the  next,  Colonel  BatlUe  of  the  same  party,  and 
who  has  been  latelv  severely  handled  in  the  *  Herald,*  in  an  examination  of 
the  Onde  Papers ;  then  we  ha've  Mr.  feel,  a  Cabinet  Bfinister  ;  and  Sir  Ed- 
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ward  Hyde  East,  who,  iodepeodent  of-  his  known  hoitiUty  to  Ae.  Tibovtjr.^f 
the  Press  tnd  the  subject,  may  be  almost  considered  the  personal  enemy  of 
Mr.  Bockiogham.  We  need  not  recall  the  events  on  which  this  opinion  is 
foQDded ;  but  to  us  it  is  astonishing  ho*w  this  ex-Indian  Judge  could  con- 
sent to  be  a  Member  of  such  a  Committee  to  inyestigate  the  case  of.  an  indivi- 
daal  tovteirds  whom  it  is  not  in  human  nature  that  he  should  be  capable  of 
letiRg  with  impartiality.  With  regard  to  the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trofwho  haTe  approved  of  eyery  measure  adopted  against  Mr.  Buckingham 
and  his  property,  being  selected  as  Members  of  the  Committee,  on  this  oeca- 
lion,  we  presume  it  is  in  conformity  to  custom ;  but  if  it  be,  we  must  confess 
that  we  should  respird  it  as  one  *  more  honoured  in  the  breach  then  the  obser- 
Tance,'  for  if  the  Company  have  been  wrong  and  have  iigured  Mr.  Buckingham 
by  sanctioning  the  measures  adopted  against  him,  the  Members  of  the  Board 
of  Control  are  participegeriminUy  and  are  therefore  appointed  to  sit  in  judg- 
■ent  upon  their  own  offences ;  the  other  names  are  those  of  ministerial 
nembers,  to  one  of  whom,  in  particular,  Lord  Somerset,  Lord  Milton  very 
itrongly  objected,  and  with  great  reason,  for  he  is  the  brother  of  Lord  Charles, 
who  has  been  justly  held  up  to  public  reprobation  in  the  ^^riental  Herald,^ 
for  his  arbitrary  proceedhigs  at  the  Capia  of  Good  Hope.  Is  it  likel](  tiiat 
inch  a  man  can  act  inffpartfally  towards  Mr.  Buckingham  ?  As  much  so  as 
that  the  Ethiopian  will  change  his  skin  or  the  leopard-his  spots. 

*  We  observe,  in  the  list  of  the  Committee  originally  appointed,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Trant,  who  has,  in  his  public  conduct,  displayed  such  rare  integrity,-— 
nch  a  total  disregard  of  all  selfish  views,  as  justly  entitle  him  to  the  admira-' 
tion  of  every  honourable  mind  of  whatever  party.  We  feel  the  less  reluc- 
tance io  offering  this  humble  tribute  of  our  admiration  to  this  individual, 
beeanse  he  is  not  a  party  man  and  rather  leans  towards  power,  though  if  ever 
there  was  an  individual  in  this  world  who  acted  from  the  purest  motives,  and 
from  sincere  conviction,  instead  of  personal  feeling;  or  party  bias,  we  believe 
that  man  to  be  Mr.  Trant.  His  views^  however,  of  Indian  policy,—- hds 
boiest  views  incline  him,  if  the  impression  on  our  mhid  be  right,  rather^ to 
oppose  the  cause  in  which  Mr.  Buckingham  suflfered.  Yet  what  a  noblo 
example  of  disinterestedness  and  impartiality  has  he  not  set  in  this  case ! »  At 
the  very  time  wiien  he  was  a  candidate  for  tne  Direction  he  has  supported  the 
daims  of  this  individual  for  redress,  because,  he  believes  him  to  be  an  injured 
■an,  even  thongh  the  act  gives  the  death-blow  to  his  hopes  of  becomidg  a 
Director.  How  nobly  do.  his  language  and  conduct  contrast  with  that  of  Sir 
Sdward  Hyde  East  and  others,  who  have  quietly  suffered  themselves  to  bet 
enrolled  as  Members  of  a  Conunittee  for  the  investigation  of  a  case  they  have 
slready  prejudged.  Mr.  Trant  said  he  scorned  the  imputation  of  going  into^ 
the  Committee  with  any  bias — ^he  was  open  to  conviction.  <         .         v 

*  A  contemporary  paper  seems  to  think,  that  the  appointment  of  the  Committee^ 
insures  Mr.  Buckingham  some  compensation ;  but  we  must  confess  that  on 
liking  at  all  the  names  that  compose  it,  we  are  not  so  sanguine  of  hir 
success.  Out  of  the  twenty -five  appointed,  fifteen  may  be  considered  hostile 
to  the  appellant.  •  • 

*We  have  not  time  for  comment  on  the  speeches  of  the  Members  who  took 
part  in  these  debates  on  Mr.  Buckingham  s  case,  but  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  we  feel  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  of  Mr.  Wynne,  the  Prdiideift'of 
the  Board  of  Control.  The  line  of  argument  adopted  by'  the  Ho^oni'ablef 
Member,  has,  we  own,  fairly  astonished  us.  He  addressed  himself 'entirely 
to  the  question  of  the  Indian  Press,  and  maintained  that  as  it  never  had  been, 
and  ought  not  to  be  free,  but  had  been  all  along  subjected  to  restrictions,  Mr. 
Raelcingham  had  beenjastly  punished  for  asserting  its  freedom,  and  repeatedly^ 
violating  the  restrictions  upon  it.'  Now  really,  with  all  submission  toahe* 
honourable  Gentleman's  wisdom,  this  was  not  the  whole  or  only  question 
before  the  House,  for  even  if  it  could  have  been  proved  that  panishment  of  some** 
kind  had  been  merited,  it  would  still  have  remained  to  be  considered  whether 
in  d^ree  it  had  not  gone  fer  beyond  what  the  offence  called  for.  Besides^ 
which,  the  motion  of  Lord  ^ohn  Russell  did  not  involve  any  decision  on  the 
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iMi<)tt  •rtbft  cist^bit  «icffel7«i41«d.ft>r  liMiiikylQto  U^  IMbeUneof 
ugiMtnt  ponaed  bjr  tliA  boDqnifibl^  JHember^  however^  be  remarkable,  the 
•ztMerdiiuury  inaecaracT  displayed  by  bim*  aj  to  tbe  fiicts  of  it,  is  still  more 
go ;  it  is  true,  indeed,  oiat  this  obserration  applies  in  &  greater  or  lesser 
denee  to  all  the  spdakers:  bat  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Centrol  oa^ht, 
At  least,  to  be  <|uite  Jbmiliar  with  trery  eironmstaqce  of  a  case  on  which  ha 
1ms  before  besn  ddlBd  to.  decide,  yet  he  oonclndes  with  a  remark,  that  ^  if  on 
Mr.  BackiughaM*s  departwre^  a  license  had  been  etrndmimed  to  the  same  Pro- 
piialors,  it  wonld  have  rendend  nug^ory  all  the  former  proceedings  of 
ttoiremmenL*  Thns  then  it  wonld  mppear,  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control^  who  wouid  resist  all  inquiry  into  Mr.  Baekuigb#m*s.  case,  is  himself 
inorant«f  sobm  of  the  moat. important  facts  of  it:  that  he  is  not  aware  that 
the  lloensinir  ^^^"^  was  not.  passed  or  even  thought  of  until  that  individual  had 
left  India,  and  that  afier  it  was  passed,  a  lioense  was  actually  granted,  (not 
emtbmtd)  to  the  very  aane.  proprietors,  under  which  the  pM>er  was  acUially 
pabUshed  nearly  nine  months,  when  it  was  suppres^  by  autbprity.  Now,  if 
we  suppose  that  Mr.  Wynn's  speech  is  tnuy  report^  it  is  clear  that  few 
need  the  aid  of  inquiry  on  the  sul^ect  more  than  himselC  One  of  the  arge- 
ments  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  friends  is,  that  his  property  was  destroyed  by  an 
ear  poti  f^usto  law^  and  yet  Mr.  Wynn  has  decided  against  him,  apparently 
under  the  impression  thai  his  paper  had  all  along  been  published  under  the 
sanation  4d  tfaat.very  law,  of  the  existence  of  whicb  he  had  scarcely  b/eard 
when  he  learoed  that  his  paper  had  been  suppessed  in  virtue  of  it.  Sorely 
this  is  of  the  higshest  importance ;  for  if  that  law  had  passed  while  Mr. 
Buckingham  was  in  the  country,  he  might  instantly  have  sold  his  paper,  and 
thus  have  relieved  .thp  Con^pany  of  oqe  ground  of  appeal  against  the  acts  of 
theif  9P(vants.* 

Prociusebs  of  the  Govsrsob-^jbneral  in  ma  Tour. 

'  To  pass  to  othec  aabjects :  wo  observe  that  the  [irogress  of  the 
Govcraor-Oeneral  through  the  Upper  Province  left  him  at  Benares 
on.  the  12th  of  October.  The  following  are  the  details  of  his 
?<)yj^9  ^^d  progress;  given  in  the  ^  Calcutta  Government  Gazette' 
•f  October  26,  and  therefore  under  the  sanction  of  authority : — 

.  *  We.  have  received  «t  a  late  hour,  on  Sfonday  evening,  letters  pf  the  17th 
in^tanU  from  Benares,  from  which  we  have  beeti  enabled  to  gather  the  foUowrini^ 
particulars  of  the  visit  of  the  Governor-General  to  that  station : 

*The  fleet  arrived  at  Benares  on  the  19th  instant.  In  the  evening,  the 
Ooveraor-GflBeBal  and  Eadj  Amherst  landed  in  ^rtate  at  R^i  Ghat^where  they 
were  received  by  the  principal  Civil  OflBcers  of  the  station,  nnd  proceeded 
Iheeoe  to  tUe  house  prepared  for  their  accommodation  at  Secrole,  b^er 
^^Qqfft^d  by  a  troop  of  the  body  jgoard.  At  theii^  residence,  Brigadier-GeneraS 
Price  and  staff,  with  a  detachment  of  the  troops,  saluted  them  with  the  usual 
military  honours.  Lord  and  Lady  Amherst  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  Brook  e» 
during  their  stay'at  Benares. 

*On  ^e  day  following,  a  levee  was  held  in  the  morning,  and  a  drawing. 
SDom  in  the  evening,  which  were  attended  by  all  the  CivO  and  Military  Jliem- 
bers  of  the  society  of  Benares.  A  durbar  was  held  on  the  15th.  The  Membera 
of  the  Royal  Family,  residing  in  the  city,  the  sons  of  the  late  Mirza  JKhorreai 
Bnkht  and  Mirsa  Shc^lleh  Bukht,  and  the  Raja  of  Benares,  were  admitted  to 
a^private  inAervieWy  preceding  the  public  presentation  of  the  principal  NaUyo 
gentlemen,  theaemindars  and  merchants  of  the  city  and  the  vicinity,  who  were 
severally  introduced,  to  the  Governor-General,  by  Mr.  Brooke  and  Mr.. 
Stirling,  to  J^  number  of  fifty  or  sixty.  Honorary  drosses  were  conferred 
on, the. Raja  of  Benares,  on  Raja  ^ayprakas  Sinb,  Zemindar  of  Bhofpur; 
Baboo -^iv  Narayan  Sinlv  Jagirdar  of  Sayidpur,  Gopai  Suron  Sinhof  Shada- 
i^d,  QfldJBaboo  Rain  Das  of  Benares,  on  the  son  of  Raja  Kalisaulcar  OosaL 
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M^  «!  tfae  Dtmtm  of  the  Ui^  of  Balare^  Ac  KMflT  ^wfeli?  1^86  sentr  i»tli9 
MQil  Miiiier^  to  the  vidow  of* the  late  J^w^nUher  PwuUl.  - 

'DurtoirbiB'i'^y  <A  Btamre!^,  the  Gbvenior^€fenei«l  ftsltM  the  QeTeniiiedt 
Ittde  Geliege,  tlie  Tenple  of  Vilrweffwera,  ttie  Minaret  Mosque,  the  Hindu 
6blWYator;,  and  other  remarkahle  objects  in  the  city.  Chi  the  evening  of 
tkelSlh,  bis  Lordship  and  Lady  Afflberst  partook  of  a  dinner  at  the  hottse  df 
Ae€oUectoc,  Mr  Fredarick  Hamilton. 

*0n  the  mousing  of  the  17th,  the  GoTenior-General  retomod  on  board  his 
boats,  ttid  the  fleet  passing  the  whole  length  of  the  city  with  a  fiivourabie 
but  gentle  breeze,  the  party  bad  ao  opportunity  of  seeing  the  place  to  the 
greatest  adviintage.  Few  places  in  Gaogetic  India  offer  a  more  picturesque 
or  iinposhig  appearance  than  Benares  from  the  river^  The  bank  is  iined  with 
in  uninterrupteid  range  of  spacious  ghats,  and  crowned  with  an  infinite  numher 
of  sBiaQ  temples  of  most  elaborate  workmanship,  which  present  themsclTes 
to  Tlew  in  rapid  aifd  varied  succession.  Structures  of  more  bulk  and  greater 
extent,  the  dwellings  of  opulent  individuals  or  the  domiciles  of  religious 
^fders,  occupy  the  intervals  between  these  lighter  edifiees,-and  the  beck 
fround  is  filled  with  a  series  of  lofty  buildings,  rising  tier  above  tier,  and 
loDped  with  every  possible  variety  of  pinnacle  and  minaret.  The  whpl.^  is 
sf(f^v  or  red  stone,  diversified  by  the  variegated  tints  which  time  has  given 
Ib  their  hue.  The  picture  Is  perfect,  without  tiie  addition  of  hauMu  figucest 
bit  when,  es  on  the- present  occasion,  the  ghats  and  surmounting  edifices  are 
cofered  with  a  dense  population,  dressed  m  tlie  greatest  possible  variety  of 
coloar  Knd  costume,  a  scene  occurs,  to  which  it  would  be  difiicuH  for  the 
feacil,  and  SttU  more  so  for  description,  to  render  justice. 

*  After  passing  the  city,  tlie  fleet  oame  to  at  Ramnagar,  onlheoppodto 
biak,  at  the  p^laoe  of  the  Riga.  Lord  and  Lady  Ambeest^  haying  accepted 
an  inritation  to  an  entertainment  to  be  given  there  in  the  evening,  witii  all 
the  splendour  and  display  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  for  which  the  Hajah 
tf  Boiares  is  celebrated.  The  fleet  was  to  resume  its  progress  on  the  morning 
of  the  18th,  and,  it  was  expected,  would  reach' Allahabad  in  ten  or  twelve 
4|s.  Thence  the  journey  proceeds  by  hiud,  and  the  tents  were  ordesfid  to^ 
be  Id  readiness  by  the  25tb. 

'We  are  happy  to  learn,  that  both  Lord  and  Lady  Amherst  have  much 
improved  in  health  and  strength,  and  snffered  no  sensible  inconvenience  from 
the  public  ceremonies  at  Benares,  or  the  excursions  made  whilst  at  the 
Nation.  We  understand,  the^  expiessed  themselves  highly  pleksed  witilv 
their  reception,  and  much  gratified  oy  the  intefieatiug  objefftp  to  whi^  tkciv 
ittentioo  was  directed/ 

Abmission  of  Nativeb  ^vo  sit  e9»  Joiois  nrhnMA^ 

The  act  of  Parliameut  admitting  Natives  of  ladia  to  sit  on  jtuiosi 
in  the  $apreme  Courts  of  Justice  in  India  had  reached  tbat  couutrf 
|a  October ;  and  the  following  announcement  of  the  fact,  with  thq 
observations  of  the  editor  on  it>  arc  given  in  tlje  Govcfj^meni 
Gazette: 

'*  The<>h!ef  Justice  addressed  a  charge  to  the  juiry,  for  a  report  of  which 
#e  are  ibdebted  to  Tuesday's  '  Hurkaru.*  From  this  report,  it  appears  that 
Ae Aet relating  to  the  admhiistraiion  of  Natives  to  sit  on  jurfeshas  been 
reeHvisd ;  bat  the  consequences  to  which  it  is  there  said  to  lead,  upon  the 
ntberily  of  ifse  Chief  Justice,  ore  very  inaecurately  reported.  We  hope  to 
be  able  to  ftimkh'S  eorrect  statement  in  our  next. 

'  '  The  adiBlBslo*  df  VativM  as  petty  jurorsmust  centhiue  for  a  losg'perfod 
at  leart,  t»  be  wlielly  inoperalive.  The  acquiremetit'  of  the  fingmli-  }m^ 
8«itato  a  snffioteiit  extent  for  such  a  poifiose,  is  confined  to  the  prinolpii 
memhsis  of  the  I^Nrtive  oomnenity,  and  they  certahlly  will  thhihit  nefthe/ ati 
honevr  nop  a  pleasure  to  he  placed  ii  a  jury-box,  even  wHh  Ettropeaa 
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tnulMmen.  lodlTldaalt  of  aoy  othar  d^fcriptloa  are  wliolly  ovt  of  tho  q«M<' 
tlon,  as  Ddther  in-  knowledge,  nor  in  character,  are  they  coBpetent  to  ait  fat 
judgmMit  upon  offences  against  morality  or  law.  We  are  dbposed  to  tliiak 
that  ia  great  mistalLe  has  l^en  committed  in  the  construction  of  tbis  law  s» 
applicable  to  the  Natives,  and  that  to  have  rendered  their  services  beoeflciAUy^ 
available,  they  should  have  been  rendered  eligible  to  the  Grand  Jury  espe* 
ciallv :  in  that  situation,  their  knowledge  of  their  own  language,  and  wtisCt 
is  still  more  valuable,  their  knowledge  of  their  ^ countrymen,  would  be  of 
invaluable  assistance  to  their  j^ngUsn  asscociates,  and  their  co-operatiba 
with  a  number  of  persons  of  the  first  respectability,  would  convert  the  duty 
into  an  honour,  of  which  they  would  be  fully  sensible,  and  would  be  the 
most  powerful  incentive  that  could  be  offered  to  their  feeling  and  maintaininip 
a  proportionate  degree  of  moral  and  intellectual  elevation.  The  omlssioo, 
we  trust,  will  be  rectified  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  may  occur,  as  till  then, 
the  law  is  a  dead  letter  as  far  as  the  Natives  of  India  are  affected  by  its  pro- 
visionst*  t 

There  is^  no  doubt,  some  tmth  in  these  observations,  especially 
as  they  apply  to  tbe  general  ignorance  of  the  English  langnage,  (in 
which  all  the  proceedings  of  the  English  courts  at  the  Presidencies 
are  conducted,)  except  among  the  principal  members  of  the  Native 
community.  In  point  of  fact,  there  are  not  perhaps  in  all  Cal- 
cutta—one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  East — as  many  as  fifty  Na- 
tives who  know  sufficient  of  the  English  to  be  able  to  read  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  with  profit,  pleasure,  or  interest.  And  yet/ 
when  the  mischiefs  of  a  free  press  in  India  were  to  be  exaggerated, 
what  an  outcry  was  raised  about  the  danger  of  inflaming  the  minds 
of  the  Natives — as  if  every  Hindoo  and  Musulman  in  the  country 
were  competent  to  read  and  discuss  the  comments  of  the  English 
editors !  It  was  very  appositely. said  by  a  London  Editor  (when 
this  subject  was  first  agitated  in  England)  that  there  was  just  as 
much  danger  of  inflaming  the  Native  Indians  by  an  English  press 
at  Calcutta,  conducted  with  the  utmost  degree'  of  imaginable  free- 
dom, as  there  would  be  of  subverting  the  English  Government,  by 
publishing  in  the  city  of  London  a  journal  written  in  Gaelic,  Irish , 
Chinese,  or  any  other  tongue  equally  unknown  to  the  multitude. 
Now,  however,  when  it  suits  apother  purpose,  the  Natives  are  re- 
presented (and  certainly  with  .more  truth)  as  being  in  general. so 
iffnorant  of  English,  that  it  will  be  a  very  long  period  before  a  saf- 
ficient  number  of  them  can  be  found  to  form  the  portion  admitted 
by  law  to  sit  upon  a  petit  jury.  The  supplement  to  the  same 
Gazette  contains  the  following  paragraphs : 

*  Having  been  put  in  possession  of  tlie  Report  to  which  we  referred  in  our 
reffular  publication  of  this  morning,  we  have  thought  it  adviseable  not  to 
delay  its  publication  until  Monday.  The  following  may  be,  depended  upon  as 
a  correct  representation  of  what  was  said  to  the  Grand  Jury,  on  Monday  last^ 
by  the  Chief  Justice,  respecting  the  statute  of  the  7th  of  the  Kin^,  c.  xxxvii. 
entitled  ^  An  Act  to  regulate  the  appointment  of  Juries  ii^  the  East  Indies.* 

*  I  do  not  tliinlc  I  ought  to  omit  to  mention  to  yoi^  that  I  received  Istst 
night  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  has  recently  made  a  material  alteration  as 
lo,the  juries  of  the  Court.  .  It  is  very  shorthand  provides  only  tbat«  whereas^ 
hitherto  BHU^  s^bjeo^  only  have  sat  on  juries,  hereafter,  under  'regula- 
tions to  l>t  made  by^Uie  Court,  all  good  and  soAcient  persons  residsot  in 
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OOcatti;  and  not  hMff  the  MlbJeeU  of  tfny  foreign  fttftte,  shiai  be  qnalif  ed 
and  liable  to  aenre  on  Juriea,  with  two  exceptions,  nsmely,  that  Grand 
Jwriea  most  be  compoaed  entirely  of  pereons  proressing  the  Christian  religion, 
aad  so  moat  all  Petit  Juries  for  the  trial  of  Christian  persons.  Two  purposes 
Meai  to  be  attained  by  the  act.  First,  it  removes,  as  to  the  Natives  in  Cal- 
eottt,  a  part  of  that  distinction  which  has  prevailed  between  British  and 
hSuk  anbjects,  and  is  a  declaration  that  the  latter,  though  they  have  not 
been  indnded  under  the  term  *  British  subjects,*  as  it  is  used  in  the  statutes 
relaltBg  to  India,  yet  are  no  less  the  subjects  of  the  British  crown,  than  per- 
lona  bom  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Vague  ideas  have  prevailed  both  here 
aad  at  home  on  this  point,  but  no  Judge  who  has  acted  under  the  letters 
patent,  by  which  thia  court  was  constituted,  can  ever  have  entertained  any 
doabt,  as  to  persons  bom  within  the  territories  possessed  by  the  East  India 
Cofl^tany  in  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa.  They  are  unquestionably  as  much 
sabjeets  of  the  King  as  if  they  were  bom  in  Windsor  Park.  It  is  another 
dfcict  of  this  Act,  tlmt  it  marks  the  willingness  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  to 
i^iart  to  the  Indian  subjects,  such  British  institutions  as  they  are  qualified 
nd  prepared  to  use  t»eneficially.  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  for  ex- 
petUBg  any  opinion,  whether  it  would  be  now,  or  ever  would  be,  desirable 
or  pTaiiicable  to  introduce  juries  beyond  the  limits  of  the  seats  of  Govern- 
meat,  nor  do  I  possess  such  a  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  India,  as  would 
aothorize  me  to  apeak  with  kny  positiveness  upon  the  question.  But  I  must 
observe,  that  in  imparting  this  privilege  to  the  Indian  subjects  within  Cal- 
catta,  ^or  imposing  this  duty  on  them,  if  it  ought  so  to  be  termed,)  the  Legis- 
lature nas  not  been  in  any  hurry.  As  far  back  as  1788,  forty -three  vears 
ago,  in  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  I  believe 
wu  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Burke,  it  is  said,  that '  your  Committee,  on  full  inqidrv, 
are  of  opinion,  Ihat  the  use  of  juries  is  neither  impracticable,  or  dangerous  la 
Beogal. 

*  Upon  the  value  of  the  institution  of  trial  by  jury,  it  cannot  be  necessary 
tbat  1  shoi^d  .'say  anv  thing  to  you,  who  are  Edglish  gentlemen.  The  ad- 
Taotageto  a  people,  tnat  questions  of  fact  affecting  property  and  life  should  be 
derided  by  persons  drawn  from  their  own  class  of  society,  and  conversant  with 
aacbfacts  as  they  are  called  upon  to  consider,  instead  of  the  matter  being  left 
entirely  to  ofBoers  appointed  by  the  Government,  must  be  obvious  to  every 
reasonable  being.  It  is  so  obvious,  that  trial  by  jury,  though  fitted  also  for 
tbe  most  refined  states  of  society,  has  subsisted  amongst  the  most  rude.  It 
^Bis  in  vigenr  amongst  our  Saxon  ancestors,  and  is  still  in  its  prime  amonsat 
ourselves^  With  a  difference  of  form  only,  it  was  a  favourite  mode  of  trial 
ander  the  Hindoo  Law,  and  is  recommended  for  adoption,  in  the  present  state 
of  India,  by  some  of  the  ablest  of  those  who  conduct  its  Government.  I 
need  only  refer  to  the  published  opinions'  pf  Mr.  Elphinstone,  the  present 
t^ovemor  of  Bombay.  These  considerations  I  hope  will  have  their  eflfect  in 
leeooaBeoding  the  institution  to  the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  residents  of 
Calcutta ;  but  they  need  not  have  any  'apprehensions  of  being  prematurely 
forced  into  an  adoption  of  it.  There  are  many  difficulties  which  stand  in  the 
vay  of  our  admitting  even  those  who  are  willing.  The  first  is,  their  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  English  language.  Many  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Court  are  not  interpreted  in.  the  usual  course  of  the  trials :  some  of  them 
could  not  be  interpreted.  The  observations  of  the  Judges,  perhaps,  &11 
mider  the  first  bead :  the  'speeches  of  Counsel,  under  the  second :  the  import- 
ance of  these  last  would  be  much  increased,  if  we  should  ever  have  the 
aaafstance  of  juries  in  civil  cas^s :  and  as  to  the  first,  I  would  ask  you  to 
consider,  as  an  illustration,  the  diflicuUy  which  there  would  be  in  explaining 
in  Engliah  to  a  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan,  the  nice  distinctions  upon  which  u 
■ay  depend,  whetlier^  act  be  murder  or  manslaughter.  There  are  other 
^Qneultkis  arising  from  prejudices  which  we  are  bound  to  respect  as  fiir  as 
we  ten :  a  Hindoo  juror  of  caste  would  feel  religious  scmples  m  taking  any 
l^nd  of  fnod;  or  even  a  glass  of  iirater,  in  the  Court  House,  thoucrh  he  were 
fiualinf .    A  farther  difilculty  arises  from  the  character  of  the  oath  which  is 
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ntntilhr  aAnfailitereAi  hero.  War  iiave,  -M  mim  XbM,  liCQO  ^apltffwfia 
ioqnhies  on  tlifs  subject,  snd*  we  are  still  carryftig  them  on,  but  there  km 
seme  doubts  rstimhiing.  Omr  obrjeet  is  to  lemn  what  form  of  xntth  womld  bd 
cODsidef^/b^  a  Htudtye'tff  sbvad  sebsev  a»d  tst.  aslionest  Mid,  to<te  ttMMt 
bMding  on  IiIb'  eonstleiiee;  and  we  Miall  eiideaf^ur  to  make  tach  provf siflaa 
as  will  not  eoreladefrom  aervtng  mi  jniies,  any  Hindoo  whole  scruples  hftve 
a  Ibundaf  ion.  0«ntlemen,  I  have  tlitis  stated  to  yoa  sdmer  of  the  pnrpotM  «f 
the  statute,  sonietrf  th6  bim^fits  tif  which  it  atTords  a  hope,  «nd  aome  oftte 
difficulties  by  whibh  iti  intvodnetion  is  opposed,  and  I  trust  that  ia  aay  immi* 
varsation  you  may  have  with  lotellfgent  Nat^es,  you  will  assist  them  ia 
eemiDff  to  an  undefBtanding  of  the  institution  which  is  offered  to  them,  and  of 
the  advantages  which  they  may  derite  from  it:  in  this  wdy  you  haire  tiie 
means  of  doing  much  good,  and  whatever  private  opinions  aay  of  us  aaay 
entertain,  I  need  bardly  say,  that  as  tiie  Legislatmte  has  made  &e^nactmeiit« 
it  4s  the  duty  of  us  all  to  gire  it  effect.*     * 

' Thetask  is  left  to  the  Court  of  ]preparing  rules  for  thatpurpose.  'l^c 
Sl^l  direct  our  attention  to  this  object  without  delay,  and  probably  %lHill 
take  for  our  model,  as  far  as  ft  is  applicable  to  this  country,  thb  A^  wbltA 
was  framed  by  Mr.  Peel  in  1935,  for  the  cottsdlidation  of  the  Jury  Lawv  M 
home ;  but  until  these  rules  are  completed,  we  nhall  be  gflad  to  receive  ^iry 
sugg(^tious  from  those  who  are  qnatiiled  to  give  them,  and  especially  from 
the  gentlemen  of  whom  tlie  Grand  Juries  of  the  Court  are  composedl* 

Estimation  of  I>ii.  Gilchrist's  Merits. 

'At the ^prtsent m^ntifnt,  whtn cffaits aremakiiig by Df .^GtlchiMt 
to  ertfor^ehis  faftrenkn;  views  ^on  the  Sttbjeict  of  Ofieatal  mstrtio* 
tion.  and  where  a  corresponding  degree  of  activity  is  exercised  to 
opjiose  those  views  in  other  quarters,  it  is  of  ittipoftaiice  to  Ids 
cause,  and,  indeed,  to  truth  itself,  that  the  opinions  ^nt^rtianed  of 
.his  merits,  and  of  the  natnre  of  the  lastmetioB  ^ven  by  lum  in  th« 
HindOMtffnee  tcmgne  shonld  be  fully  understood.  The  testimoiiiM 
on  this  subject,  furnished  in  his  own  Reports  to  the  East  Indiil 
Directors,  as  well  as  others  contained  in  his  *  Tuitionary  Roaee^v* 
are  not  so  wdlknotm  as  they  woald  bo,  if  the  docuinrats  them- 
selves wert  not  so  voluminouB ;  for  the  indisposition  of  the  genem^ 
Iity  of  men  to  look  into  large  masses  or  collections  of  papers,  is  as 
great  as  their  unwillingness  to  hear  or  :to  read  long  speeches,  aiid  as 
there  is  no  foircing^them  to  do  either  ;  they  must  be  fvson  by  gentler 
itieans.  We  have  it  in  our  power  now,  however,  and  it  ajffbrds  us 
gredt  pleasure  so  to  do,  to  lay  before. the  reader  a  very  short  let- 
ter, the  original  of  which  we  have  seen,  oontainuig  evidence  whioh  • 
h(  beyond  a  doubt  disinterested,  and,  as  we  conceive,  extremely 
safisfaetory.  The  letter,  or  note,  was  addressed  to  Dr.  Gilchfist 
by  the  father  of  one  of  Ids  pupils,  within  the  ][^ast  month  only,  fmd 
is  as  follows : 

*'My  Dear  Fribmd, — On  coming  home  jast  now,  I  fowd  ob  my  table  ^ 
very  gratifybg  letter  from  my  s^,  who  is  still  at  Delhi,  and  it  is  with  vefy 
,  great  ptoaaupe  I  give  you  the  following  extraot  from  his  letter ; 

**  I  have  attacked  Persian,  which  is  certainly  amostbodutiftil  iasgeagfi; 
but  as  it  will  oQt  be  ro  asefn)  to  me  as  the  Hiiidoostanee,  wlifch  Is  the  genet- 
rat  language  of  Tndia,  I  give  more  attention  to  this  latter,  aad  eonsider  the 
VtM$n  merely  as  an  sddHion  and  Idnd  of  polish  thai  tniglit  hi  diBpenrtrtt 
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^Uk,  404  is  DoliOwoliitfllf  ntv^mxf.  1  fftlMerre^  Uwi  f aUo^wteff  MOfMlM  w 
I  Dtfwsjmier  a  few  days  ago,  **  Bvperienee  hu.  eurtablisbed  the  Kftle  coBtpa* 
rati?e  Btiiity  of  the  kmd  qf  HiBdooetaneetatq^ht  by  hho,  (Dr.  aiichrist  J  and 
Uiat »  yery  difereot  jlialect  \$  neeessary  to  communicate  with  the  large 
BMJority  of  tho  po^latipn,  ^od  partieulary  with  the  military  olass.**  NoV^ 
iroo  my  own  experience,  I  luiow  quite  to  the  oontmry,  as  only  a  three  wieeln.' 
itteodanceat  Dr.  Gilchr|st*8. Lecture-room  enabled  me,. on  my  arrifal  iH 
lodlt  (referring  to  his  books  when  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  express  myself)  to 
«ake  myself  perfectly  understood,  and  seTeml.of  the  cadets,  who  came  out 
vith  me,  socceeded  equally  well  in  making  the  Natives  understand  them^ 
aod  t  cannot  imagine  what  can  lead  people  to  endeavoar  to  detract  from  the 
Bents  of  a  man  who  has  bestowed  his  whole  time  in  aequirhig  and  renderioc 
easy  to  them  this  lanugo ;  it  is  truly  absurd  to  state  that  the  Hindobstanee 
taught  by  him  is  unintelligible  to  the  Natives  of  India,  when  examples  are 
ercry  where  found  to  prore  the  falsHy  of  their  assertions.** 

.  'What  my  SOB  stetei  lie  read  in  a  newspaper)  Ihate  beard  ofteri  in  Ijonibn  ; 
bat.  it  was  always  from  old  officers,  or  others  who  were,  either  too.  stupid  or 
too  indolent  to  acquire  the  language,  otherwise  than  as  a  mere  jargon-,  an^, 
eoneqaently,  could  but  very  imperfectly  understand  the  Natives,  or  maTce 
thanaelves  naderstood  by  them.    I  remain,  my  dear  Gilchrist,  yours,  kc.  * 

Economy  in  High  Places. 

We  hare  recently  seen  an  annouiiceineiit  of  the  public  Bale  of 
tbe  Bnke  of  \f  elliDffton's  farming  stock,  and  it  has  l)een  said  that 
other  reasons  than  those  generally  assigned  for  this  step,  led  to  tk^ 
masve.  It  ia  reoMtrkaUe  enough  that  the  laat  paakat  of  papavs 
from  Bengal  contains  an  annooucement  ofithe  pahlfc  sale  of  Lord 
imhecsfs  iarm  yard  stock  also,  the  details  of  which  are  fiTafficiently 
carioasy  considering  that  no  Englishman  (not  even  the  Goveraorr 
General  himself)  can  lawfully  purchase  or  become  the  oi^er  qf  a 
an^le  acre  of  land  in  India,  though  all  his  illegitimate  chiidren  by 
Natire  women,  of  which  most  Englishmen  in  India  leave  behind 
them  a  long  race,  may  be  the  landlords  of  whole  provinces.  Such 
is  the  wisdom  of  the  poHcy  which  is  intended  to  prevent  Colonisa- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the^e  restrictions  against  owners  of  land, 
however,  the  Govemor-Greneral  seems  to  have  collected  together 
more  than  fifty  buUs  and  cows,  which,  in  the  t;ata]ogue,  are 
described  as  in  a  fair  way  of  producing  a  profitable  progeny  of 
calves,  and  his  Lordship  will  no  doubt  *  tntn  a  penny'  by  their 
sale.    The  folloinng  is  the  announcement  of  this  event : 

*  Sale  this  day,  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Amherst ^s  farm-yard  stock.  Messrs. 
"lUloh  and- Co.  haye  the  honour  to  announce,  that  this  day,  Tuesday,  the 
M  Bevtember  1996,  at  11  elcTcn  o'clock  precisely,  they  will  snbmit  for  sale 
hy  pahlic  auction,  at  th^  premises.  Tank  Square,  the  valuable  fhn^-yaid 
itock,  belonging  to  Uie  Riglit  Hon.  Lord  Amherst,  consisting  of  some  of  the 
ihiest  bred  cows  in  the  country,  most  of  them  in  milk,  or  about  to  Calve, 
lliey  are  aold  in  consequence  of  his  Loidship*s  departure  for  the  Upper  Pro- 
iplaeeai  and  are  highly  deserting  the  notice  of  famHies ;  viz.-— (Here  foUovs 
a^liA  otM  lota  of  bulls,  co^ws,  and  calves,  when  the  oitalogue  procaeda>*- 
tf,  a  half-English. cow,  with  calf,  and  when  in  full  milk  warranted  to.glve  six 
U  aeteb  seen  milk  per  day ;  •fid,  a  cow  calf,  a  year^ld,  of  the  above  breed ; 
i^^areal Hurriaimah eow,  in  ealf,  and wananted.to  yield  aamfich  milk  a^  l9t 
^;  ISt  a*«oiil|try  cow,  in  aali;  and  gives  from  three  to  four  seers  of  milk  <per 
^.  The  al»ove  are,;a|!  <f  oo<l  aod  'v^luaUe  cattH  and.eoDfidantly'fio^Mii 
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meiMM  to  iatcffidiiiir  purchasers ;  d9,an  itnported  English  cow,  colour  red  aod 
white,  of  the  Suffolk  breed ;  60,  a  capital  Harriaimah  ditto,  colour  red;  61,  a 
half 'English  cow,  colou^  red.  N.B.  *Tfae  aboTe  cows  are  all  in  calf,  br  an 
English  bull.  69,  an  English  bull,  colour  red  and  white ;  63,  a  ditto,  colour 
black.  %*  The  whole  or  the  above  cattle  are  in  good  health  and  condition, 
and  deserving  of  notice.  61?,  a  young  English  cow,  of^the  Aldemey  breed, 
in  excellent  condition,  and  supposed  to  be  in  calf  to  an  English  bull,  highly 
decrying  notice ;  6ft,  a  large  Hurriannah  milch  cow,  that  gives  a  good  supply 
•of^milk  daily,  morning  and  evening. — Conditions :  ready  money,  and  the  lots 
to  be  taken  away  before  four  o'clock  this  evening,  otherwise  they  will  be 
re-sold  on  account  and  risk  or^he  first  purchaser.  The  lots  to  be  at  the  risk 
tind  expense  of  the  purchasers  from  the  moment  they  are  knocked  down.' 

Miscellaneous  News. 

The  following  extracts  of  letters  from' India,  have  appeared  in 
the  London  papers  during  the  past  month.  They  serve  to  corro- 
.borate^  in  some  respects,  the  ^accuracy  of  the  intelligence  we  have 
already  giv^n,  and  contain  matter  of  reflection  in  more  respects 
than  one.     The  first  paragraph  is  as  follows : 

*  By  accounts  from  Calcutta,  of  the  Sd  of  November,  it  appears  that  since 
'^thc'depfirtiire  of  Lord  Amherst,  on,  his  tour  to  the  provinces,  the  Gentlemen 
x>f  the  press  .have»been  compelled  to  be  more  guarded  in  their  comments  oa 

Solitlcal  events ;  as  the  members  of  council  do  not' view  the  question  of  free 
iscussion  with  the  same  liberal  eyes  as  his  Lordship.  One  paper  (The  Ben- 
gal  CknmieU)  has  received  a  severe  reprimand,  for  some  remarks  it  made  on 
tl)e*decisloo  of  the  Privy  Council,  on  the  case  of  the  press  regulations  ;  and 
its  editor  has  J)een  infornied  that  his  Majesty  *s  Priyy  Council  was  under  the 
projection  of  the  Calcutta  press  rules,  and  must  not  therefore  be  spoken  of  in 
any  terms  of  opposUton  or  independence  T 

Think  of  the  unhappy  plight  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council^  and 
the  degradation  to  which  they  are  reduced ! — obliged  to  he  protected 
from  all  commenta  on. their  acts,  by  the . overshadowing  shield  of 
.an  Indian  despot !     If  the  Privy  Council  condescend  to  accept  this 
humiliating  species  of  protection,  they  will  at  once  admit  to  the 
world  that  their  conduct,  with  respect  to  India,  at  least,  stands  in 
need  of  it.    If  they  spurn  (as  we  should  hope  they  will  do)-  ^e 
^  degrading  idea  of  their  needing  a  protection^  which  the  king  him- 
.  self  neither  asks  nor  expects  in  this  country,  they  will  repel,  t^e 
insult  offered  tp  their  integrity,.by  immediately  informing  the  In- 
dian Government,  that  their  actions  do  not.  need  protection  from 
puhlic  comment,  and  heg,  therefore,  to  he  exempted  from  this  in- 
solent imputation  on  their  wisdom  or  their  integrity.    We  shall 
see  which  course. they  will  take.    The  following  is  another  para- 
graph which  has  appeared  in  the  papers  of  the  day :     ' 

*  The  Burmese  continue  quiet,  but  have  not  made  good  the  second  inttal- 
ment,  and  never  will.  The  editor  of  *  The  Bengal  Chronicle  *  has  received 
two  severe  fir£^t  from  Government,  and  his  license  will  certainly  bo  taken 
away. if  he, errs  a  thfrd  time.    On  dit — that  Lord  Amherst  was  very  angry 

'when  he  heard  of  ^he. proceedings  against  the  pr^s,  and  wrote  about  it  to 

^Loird  Combenneret,  whoi!(Vice-*Pre8ident.  Mr.  Crawford  had  reached  Prone, 

'by;the  latest  accoants,.'on  the  way  to  Ava.    Advices  have  l>een  received,  via 

Bombay,  of  the  wAr  between  Russia  and  Persia ;  and  the  NMives  have  it,  that 
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4li»CoiMcks.wlll  be  uppn  tWm  Tery  tbortly— >«i  eremX  thnr  much  fsar,  as 
the  Rusiiuis,  theysay,  are  all  soldiers,  and  not  merchants,  lliere  is  a  report 
thtt  the  Duke  of  Weuin^n  h  to  be  Gtrvemor-General,  which  we  hope  will 
prove  true.'  > 

The  ibllowiiig  is,  however,  the  most  remarkable  of  aU,  as  show- 
iog  what  are  the  views  with  which  oar  conquests  in  the  East  are 
generally  made ;  and  how,  when  revenue  or  tribute  fails  to  flow 
into  th^  coffers  of  the  Bast  Iqdia  Company  in  one  sliape,  they 
eagerly  avail  tliemselves  of  the  means  to  secure  it  in  another.  At 
home,  even  lotteries,  in  which  the  most  exemplary  might  adventure 
without  a  taint  on  their  morality,  have  been  abolished  as  destruc- 
tive of  public  virtue ;  but  in  our  foreign  and  conquered  depen- 
Socles,  we  counterbalance  this  puritanical  proceeding  ^th  a  due 
excess  in  the  opposite  scale.  Revenue  is  drawn  In  India  from 
idolatrous  woilship,  from  pilgrimages  to  Juggernaut,  and  from 
the  vices  of  the  most  abandoned  characters.  And  the  same  happy 
system  is  now  extending  to  the  Burmese  territories,  the  people  of 
which  we  first  invade,  plunder,  and  insult,  by  the  violation  of  their 
dw^faigs  and  Uieir  templae ;  and  to  prepare  l^em  for  a  better 
ftl^,  htgin  by  teaehlhg  Iheat  the  worst  vieea  of  ovr  own  eonntrj; 
aid  deriving'  arevarae  from  the  guilty  aonree !  The  extract  fh  as 
Mkws: 

*  The  Baanese  still  owe  two  lacs  and  a  half  of  tfie  second  instalment ; 
ud  the  latest  accoimts  represent  that  they  dispute  the  paymenYt  that  is  to  say, 
<hey  dlifer  in  the  valvatfam^  of  what  is  paid,  and  insbt  they  have  paid  It; 
■eiBwhile,  wt  keeppoasassloa  of  Rangoon,  and,  it  would  seeOM  do  not  eon- 
tesukte  the  early  evacuation  of  it ;  for  the  authorities  at  Rangoon,  whether 
to  their  crecUt  I  leave  you  to  decide,  have  lately  again  advertised  the  sale  of 
fadf-yearly  licenses  for  grog-shops,  gambling  houses,  and  the  sria  of  opiom  ; 
ill  wUdi  the  Banneh  kcwprohiUts  strictly ;  but  it  is  proper  tkaA  the-evilsmf 
the  war  should  be  compensated  for  to  the  vanquished,  by  the  introduction 
ttMOg  them  of  the  blessings  of  civilization,  among  which,  of  course,  gaming 
nd  drinking  stand  conspicuous.' 

Another  paragraph  will  conclude  onr  selections  from  the  public 
Mints;  when  we  shall  recur  agfun  to  our  own  correspondence  from 
hdia.  This  intelligence  is  either  gratifying,  or  othennse,  according 
to  the  conditions  of  the  treatf  suoken  of,  which  we  have  not  yet  seen, 
lithe  Company  have  stipnlsSUd  for  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  to 
themsdves,  wMoh,  to  be  consistent  with  their  chartered  character, 
they  oQght  to  do»  the  sooner  such  a  treaty  is-  violated  or  annulled 
the  better.    The  paragraph  is  as  follows : 

^  A  treaty  of  oemmeree  has  been  eonelttded  between  the  India  Company  and 
the  Shoese,  who,  ainos  the  cessions  made  by  the  Government  of  Ave,  art 
^ftome  adghbowrs  to  our  India  possessions.* 

Bombay. 

The  intelligence  which  comes  to  ne  from  this  Presidency  conti- 
BBSS  to  coofinn  the  unwearied  asuduity  of  the  King's  representa- 
fives,  the  Jtt4§e8  ol  the  Supreme  Court,  and  moie  especially  their 

Orlmua  Heroid,  VoL  IS.  K 
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worthy  head,  to  extend  over  the  Native  cotmnanity  witlun  th« 
jarisdiction  of  that  Presidency,  as  much  of  the  protection  and 
independence  of  the  British  laws,  as  it  is  within  their  power  to  grant 
them.  The  Grand  Jories  and  the  Magistrates,  the  great  majority 
of  whom  are  memhers  of  the  East  India  Company's  service,  con- 
tend, bdeed,  for  larger  powers  to  he  enjoyed  by  the  police,  and 
attribute  a  pretended  increase  of  o£Fiences  to  the  attempts  of  the 
Judges  to  set  linaits  to  thf^r  arbitrary  rule.  But  in  the  various 
presentments  of  the  Grand  Juries  and  charges  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
in  which  this  subject  may  be  said  to  be  fully  discussed,  nothing  is 
more  plain  than  that  the  Company's  officers  are  the  advocates  of 
despotism,  and  the  King's  Judges  protectors  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, whether  native  Indian  or  European — ^whether  of  a  dark  or  a 
fair  complexion.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  long  may  so  bright 
an  example  be  followed. 

Decaying  Statk  of  Salsktte. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  indeed,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  th« 
Supreme  Court — ^that  is,  the  protection  of  British  laws  to  peraoa 
and  property,  is  not  more  extended.  At  present  it  is  confined,  we 
believe,  to  the  small  island  of  Bombay,  which  is  but  little  larger 
than  the  town  of  Calcutta,  within  what  is  called  the  Mahratta 
ditch ;  and  which  there  also  forms  the  limits  of  the  English  Court*s 
jurisdiction.  It  would  be  at  least  wise,  if  merely  as  an  experimeoty 
to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bombay  Court  over  the  adjoiniiiff 
Island  of  Salsette,  and  the  smaller  islandis  which  lie  between  it  and 
the  Mahratta  shore,  leaving  the  continent  of  India  untouched. 
During  the  occupation  of  Bombay  and  Salsette  by  the  Portuguese^ 
and  previous  to  their  cession  to  the  English,  the  latter  island  was 
by  far  the  richest,  most  productive,  and  most  thickly  peopled  of  the 
two ;  as  the  remains  of , various  public  edifices,  enclosures,  and  once 
cultivated  lands,  still  continuing  to  be  seen  in  Salsette,  abundantly 
testify.  Both  islands  were  then  under  the  same  laws  and  the  same 
protection.  Now,  however,  since  the  India  Company's  possessioa 
of  these  fertile  spots,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Court  of  Jastioe 
extending  only  to  Bombay,  and  Salsette  heing  under  the  cliilUng 
influence  of  the  Company's  rule,  the  latter  island,  though  bj  Ikr 
the  largest  and  most  fertile  of  the  two,  has  become  almost  ddserted, 
and  fields  that  were  once  the  abode  of  an  active  and  prosperous 
peasantry,  under  the  (Sovemmeot  of  the  Portuguese,  are  now  the 
haunt  of  the  tiger  and  other  beasts  of  prey.  \Vliat  a  contrast  doea 
this  present !  and  what  a  reproach  to  the  name  of  England,  not  U^ 
wipe  away  the  stain ! 

NBCXSSITSr  OF  ComOflSIONBIiS   BEING  SBNT   TO   InJMA. 

It  is  really  high  time  for  this,  and  a  thousand  other  reasons^ 
that  the  King's  Government  should  take  up  the  i9vestigati#a  o€ 
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tbie  nkjeet  in  time.  CommissionerB  haTe  iHseii  sent  to  the  Cftpe  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  Miiaiitias — two  colonies  which,  taken  together* 
are  not  of  greater  importance  than  Bomhay  itself,  and  are  nothini^ 
as  compared  to  all  India.  Yet,  although  the  period  is  fast 
tpproaehbg,  when  the  whole  system  of  the  East  India  Gompan/s 
GoTernmenty  and  the  question  of  H^  further  esdstence,  will  he 
discoased,  and  the  issue  he  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  merchants 
and  mmu^M^tnrers  of  this  country,  and  the  cultivators  and  con- 
sameis  of  that,  no  step  has  heen  taken  to  send  Commissioners  to 
India,  to  fiimish  authentic  information  on  the  various  points  on 
vhich  the  Minl/?try  and  the  people  of  England  are  equally  in  the 
dark,  and  must  continue  so  long  as  the  Press  is  restrained  hy 
severe  laws  in  some  parts  of  that  country,  and  as  long  as  the 
power  of  banishing  and  mining  any  man  who  ventures  to  discloso 
whatever  may  be  displeasing  to  the  governing  authorities,  exists  in 
alL  Let  the  King's  Ministers  look  to  this  subject  before  it  is  too 
late,  or  be  prepared  to  answer  to  their  country  when  the  day  of 
account  shall  come,  if  they  neglect  it  until  then. 

Illness  of  the  Mahratta  Chieftain,  Sinbu. 

A  late  letter  from  Bombay  mentions  that  the  celebrated 
Mahratta  Chieftain,  Sindia,  was  on  the  point  of  death,  but  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  name  a  successor.  The  Government  of 
India  would,  therefore,  liave  to  bestow  a  vacant  throne  and  sceptre 
on  whoever  they  should  find  best  suited  to  thehr  purpose,  among.  ^ 
the  many  that  will,  in  snch  an  event,  no  doubt,  put  forth  thei^ 
Bev^ral  pretensions.  This  may  lead  to  events  whicfa^  in  the  present 
eontest  of  the  Russians  with  Persia,  it  might  not  be  easy  to  direct 
to  a  favourable  issue ;  for,  at  the  present  moment  especially,  traa- 
qnilltty  within  is  the  greatest  good  that  can  happen  to  the  Indiaa 
Government,  when  likely  to  be  called  on  to  pre})Qre  for  aggraesiMi 
from  without. 

Singapore. 

Of  this  ODce  flouridiing  settlement  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to 
record  the  rapid  rise  and  progressive  improvement,  while  a  freo 
port ;  daring  which  period,  in  consequence  of  its  exemption  from 
the  monopolies  and  restrictions  which  every  where  fetter  trade  In 
the  East,  it  became  the  depot  of  all  the  commerce  between  places 
and  countries  adjacent.  We  have  now,  however,  the  painful  task 
of  commtmicating  that  it  is  about  to  be  deprived  of  this  great  pri- 
vilege of  Free  Trade,  to  which  it  owes  all  its  wealth  and  import- 
ance, and  to  fall  imder  the  paralyzing  baud  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's custom-house  and  trade  regulations,  by  which,  if  all  the 
good  it  has  already  attained  be  not  entirely  destroyed,  its  further 
progress  in  the  career  of  prosperity  is  at  least  sure  to  be  arrested. 
A  recent  letter  from  this  iBland,  dated  25th  Sept.  1826,  sayi : 
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'  U  U  f  ^Uy  Um^  tfa£  ratatnlog  Uto  at.aiiree  port  kaa  been  abandoaed,  ami 
that  we  are  to  have  imposed  on.  us,  vexatious,  though  trifling  ooiomeccial 
duties  her^ofore  tioknown.  If  there  he  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue  .fronv 
dlher  sources,  which  the  Government  wish  by  this  means  to  make  up,  I  am 
Qire  that  the  merchants  here  would  much  rather  make  apsueh  a  deficiency  by 
a  gift  from  themselves,  supposing  the  establishment  not  to  be  increased 
beyond  its  present  extent,  rather  than  be  troubled  with  all  the  vexatious 
details  of  a  custom-house,  and  its  train  of  officers  and  servants.  At  present^ 
the  elvH  and  military  establishment  of  the  island  is  sufficiently  large ;  yet  the 
cefveuue  it  vevy^nearly  adequate  to  iu  maintenance.  A  small  sum  would  make 
i|p  the  deficiency.  Bai  custom-house  duties  on  commerce  is  the  worst  mod» 
that  could  be  devised  for  supplying  this.  The  fomu  of  a  custom-house  are 
Mculiarly  obnoxious  to  Native  traders,  and  they  give  also  much  trouble  to 
BuBopeans,  besides  preventing  any  business  being  done  atall,  except  within 
oertain  hours.  AU  that  could  be  expected  of  such  a  place  as  this  is,  that  It 
should  pay  its  own  expenses ;  and  while  It  formed  an  independent  Oovero- 
ment,  tms  is  all  that  would  have  been  required.  But  now  that,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  firee  port,  it  Is  put  under  the  Government  of  Penang,  in  conjunction  with 
Malacca,  as  settlemenU  of  the  Bast  India  Company,  it  is  no  doubt  Intended 
to  n4se  by  commercial  duties  at  this  place,  whatever  deideneies  na|r  aiiM 
from  the  disbursements  exceeding  the  revenue  at  each  of  the  two  otbcRa.* 

The  <  Singapore  Chronicle'  continues  to  improve  in  its  character 
for  intelligence ;  and,  though  labonring  under  many  disadyantages, 
oontains;^  generally y  much  more  of  local  news,  and  this  deta&ed 
with  more  ji^dgment^  in  reference  to  its  comparative  importftnce. 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  papers  of  India  generally.  The  followiag 
are  9.  few  of  the  shorter  articles  which  we  extract  from  its  columns : 

'Sfpi^afwre,  AuffUMtS^  1886.^Ib  addition  to  the  pleasure  which  it  gives  us 
to  announce  the  arri,val  of  his  Majesty *s  ship  Baimbmo  in  oar  roads,  we  hatra 
the  satisfaction  of  stating  that  Captain  Rous  has  effeotually  established  the 
praeticabiUty  of  the  ptssage  through  New  Harbour  for  vessels  of  a  large 
draft  of  water.  Jfy  havlna  ooats  sounding  in  every  direction  and  other  mea- 
sures qf  precaation  equally  jadidous,  the  safety  of  the  ship  was  completely 
secured,  and  the  MttHUkm  came  through  without  diffeulty.  The  bcaatilhi  aud 
romantic  scenery  of  New  Harbour,  with  the  view  of  Baitk  BeUaitT^  (or  the 
sailing  rock,)  renders  the  navigation  through  the  Strait  delightful,  and  would 
wall  requite  a  stranger  for  the  trouble  of  a  visit.  The  situation  of  the 
anchorage,  and  the  peculiar  advantages  which  it  possesses  over  Singapora 
roads  ofbeing  easily  fortified  so  as  to  affbrd  the  most  complete  protecUon  to 
shipping,  willprobably  one  day. make  it  a  pTace  of  some  consequence  on  this 
island.  Besides  the  entrances  ftt>m  the  straits  of  Malacca  and  Singapore 
Beads,  the  old  Straits  of  Singapore  atford  an  excellentoutlet  from  the  harbour, 
with  regular  tides,  by  which  means  vessels  can  go  out  or  coipe  in  at  all  times, 
witiiout  waitirtg  for  favourable  breezes.  There  is  at  present  a  village  at  New 
Harbour  inhabited  principally  by  the  followers  of  the  late  Tumungung,  who 
nmoted  his  family  there  soon  after  oUr  occupation  of  Singapore.  Cultivation 
is  also  extending  rapidly  in  that  direction,  and  the  j  angle  giving  place  to  neat 
plantations  of  pepper,  gambler,  Ac, 

<  Eatiem  TVoJe.— The  Rhenish  West  India  Company  have  detemOucd  le 
open  an  establishment  at  Hamburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Company,  and  forming  connections  with  South  America  and  the 
East  Indies.  A  German  naper  of  the  S6th  February  informs  us  that  on  the 
1st  Bfay  a  vessel  of  the  Company's  would  sail  from  Hamburgh  with  a  cargo 
of  German  poduce  and  manuikctures  for  the  markets  of  India  and  China-  The 
immediate  destination  of  this  vessel  is  Singapore,  the  prosperity  of  which,  as 
a.  free  port,  and  Its  convenience  as  a  dep6t,  has  induced  the  Company  to  make 
choice- of  it  as  .the'  scene  of  their  first  transaotions  in  this  country.    The 
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tmportlMe  of  a  eomieroe,  ftwdfroni  Mil  festniiit,  appears  to  be  ftilly  tfvn^ 
dated1»7  the  merobants  of  Hmbiirgli,  and  we  trust  tbat  the  exertioM  «f  tin 
CoBptoy  in  opeoinff  a  trade  with  oar  settlement  mav  be  erowaed  with  the 
sieeess  which  sach  Tandable  spieeolations  merit*  The  benefits  which  tiids  port 
will  derire  from  such  an  interooarse  eanaot  be  other  than  beoefieiaL* 

'  Afoiiiaa.— Advices  to  the  7th  of  June  have  been  recelTed  from  tUs  conntrr, 
via  Bataria.  Trade  is  represented  as  being  dull,  and  the  market  glnttcd  wlA 
British  goods.  Two  American  ships  h«i  arriTed  there  tai  the  moMh  bf  May 
with  larffe  in?estments  of  Kagliah  cotton  elotiis^  woeltoos,  ftc,  wbiehr  hUd 
been  laoded,  bat  remained  unsold  in  the  warehouses  of  the  agents.  Thepm- 
daee  of  the  country  of  evety  description  is  quoted  at  high  rates,  and  aogar 
ImuI  been  purchased  as  high  as  eight  dollars  per  pecuU* 

*  Jflva.— The  •*  Batiiirla  Couhiut"  announces  the  capture  of  Plerit,  a  fortified 
positioD  occupied  by  the  insurgents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Djojocarts.  It 
was  in  this  afl&ir,  probably,  that  the  Dutch  sustained  the  loss  mentioned  ip 
OQf  last  number,  biit  receiting  our  earliest  accounts  of  such  matters  often 
tbrongh  NatiTe  channels,  we  are  sometimes  unable  to  state  all  the  circom,- 
sUnoes  with  perfect  accuracy.  The  assault  of  Plerit  seems  \o  have  beeft 
coodoeted  with  skill  and  intrepidity  by  Colonel  Cochens,  with  a  body  of 
troops  detached  for  this  purpose.  The  gallantry  and  determination  natural  fb 
tlie  European  character  secured  the  success  of  the  enterprize,  but  not  without 
aa  obstinate  and  rigorous  resistance  on  the  jpart  of  the  Javanese,  who  are 
represented  as  having  fought  with  desperation,  and  having  left  400  men  dead 
in  their  lines.  From  the  date  of  this  afialr  the  operations  of  Depo  Kigoro 
lia?e  l)een  prosecuted  with  less  vigour.  In  the  district  of  the  Magelan  some 
dLirmishing  had  subseKjuently  taken  place,  but  it  was  attended  with  no  decisive 
Ime.  We  never  eotertaindd  a  douM  of  the  retult  of  any  contest  in  wUchthe 
Dateh  forces  could  be  broaght  in^ooatact  with  the  insoi^gents  in  drcaiMtsneais 
to  admit  of  their  ezerotsing  fully  the  commanding  advantages  of  sciendei  and 
dlieiplfaie;  and  fhe  affkir  at  Plerit  has  onlyjastifled  these  optaioai.  Nbt- 
witintandiBg,  however,  the  advantaKe  whkh  they  have  gtdned  in  this  faMtanea, 
we  think  the  protracted  nature  of  the  straggle  lo  be  every  day  strengtheninr 
tbe  Native  in  the  sane  degree  tbat  it  weakens  the  European  cause.  Had 
powerfM  relafbreements  arrived  at  Ibe  ^mmeneement  of  tlie  eanifiiga  the 
revolt  tnight  have  been  now,  perhaps^  tappreised,  but  the  season  Is  flnr 
alfiaeed  without  any  thing  decisive '  having  been  efbcted  for  iraht  of  the 
aecessary  s»ply  of  troops.  These  seem  alwaya  promised  bot  peve^  to  arrive. 
Shoald  the  Dutch  be  forced  to  pass  the  ensuing  wet  imMon  as  they  did  tin 
lart,  the  issne  stay  still  be  most  disastrous. 

*  Jheotiitr.—- Intelligeooe,  on  which  we  place  the  ftillest  laUaace,  has  been 
received  from  this  quarter,  apprising  us  of  the  renewal  of  hostJHtici  agalnat 
the  Dutch.  Being  eonneoted  by  matrimonial  alliances,  a  close  conneotioo 
has  always  been  kept  up  between  the  native  Courts  of  Java  and  those  of 
Celebes ;  and  we  doubt  not  tbat  the  latter  have  been  aoconUnffly  iafloeoeed 
vRh  the  flew  of  creating  a  divwslon  in  Ikvoar  of  the  Javanese  umurgents,  aa 
well  as  of  effecting  their  own  liberation.  The  Batavia  (Government  havci,  we 
believe,  resolTod  on  sending  no  ftirther  succours  to  Macassar.  This  resoloi- 
tioo  nay  have  been  taken  from  necessity,  but  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
phKlent  that  could  be  adopted.  Had  the  Baron  Vaader  Capellan  actad  on  such 
moderate  and  prudent  counsels,  the  tranquillity  of  Java  would  not  have  beeh 
distariied.* 

^Slngajwre^  SepUmber  11, 1B96.— We  learn  from  Penang  that  tbe  visit  of 
the  Governor  to  Singapore  and  Malacca  is  not  to  take  place  so  early  as  wO 
expected.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Fullarton  has  postponed  his  departure  from 
raaog  until  the  arrival  bf  the  new  charter  of  justice  for  these  settlements* 
when  Sir  John  Claridge  intends  accompanying  him  on  his  tour.  The  Recorder's 
Coirt,  as  now  eonsmuted,  will  possess  Admiralty  as  well  as  Civil  and  Cri 
■rinfl  Jurisdictton  throughout  the  three  8ettlenMnits««t  ea^h  of  which  sessioM 
wiU  be  held  regularly,  after  the  manner  of  Circuit  CourU  in  England.    A 
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i-boat  is  now  building  at  Calcutta,  for  tUi  OoToraaieDt,  to  be  usod  in 
tlie  Straltt,  by  mcAni  of  wbich,  the  vifiu  of  the  Oov«nior  and  Recorder  to  the 
dlffiareot  settlemrfits  will  be  effected  with  ease  and  ^Mspateh.  The  oonadeiic« 
wUeh  nay  be  placed  on  making  passages  in  a  steam-boft  within  a  certain 
period,  mm  ttioder  the  employment  of  a  Tessel  of  this  description  of  the  first 
consequence,  and  her  services  in  suppressing  piracy  would  well  repay  the 
•xpense  of  her  outfit,  &c.'  ' 

*  PtUieai  Ifereibaiifs.— Several  of  these  traders  have  arrived  hers  lately  frons 
Madras,  wiUi  extensive  investments  of  country  piece  goods,  &c  These  people 
HUike  an  annual  visit  to  the  ports  in  the  Straits,  and  seldom  trust  their  persoas 
«r  property  in  any  vessels  but  the  ships  of  his  Miuesty  or  the  Honourable 
Company.  In  the  latter  they  usually  embark  from  Madras  with  their  goods 
about  the  middle  of  August.  The  property  is  generallytaken  on  board  on 
respondentia,  and  the  freight  Is  in  consequence  high.  When  they  have  dis- 
posed of  their  merchandize  and  converted  it  into  specie,  they  return  again  to 
the  coast  to  prepare  iovestments  for  the  following  season.  A  man-of-war  gene- 
rally visits  the  Straits  about  the  month  of  March  for  the  purpose  of  convey  infr 
the  treasure  of  the  Pulicat  merchants,  who  make  a  point  of  waiting  for  this 
favourable  opportunity ;  and,  as  they  never  insure,  such  precaution  is  the 
more  necessary.  A  company  of  these  traders  have  takca  a  ^rant  of  ground, 
and  built  some  substantifd  houses  in  this  settlement,  where  it  is  their  iaten- 
tion  to  remain  permanently  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  This  will  probably 
increase  their  traffic  to  this  port  considerably,  and  the  mode  of  conauctin£^  tt 
will  certainly  be  more  beneficial ;  as  there  are  many  of  the  commodities  of 
this  market  which  are  well  suited  for  returns,  which  will  probably  be  resorted 
to  as  remittances  instead  of  dollars.' 

'  Trading  Prahms, — Great  numbers  of  native  Prahus  arrive  daily  from  the 
ports  of  Borneo  proper,  from  whence  they  import  valuable  cargoes  of  fine 
.eamphor,  bees'  wax,  pepper,  &o.  The  quantity  of  oamiriior  brougi^  by  thena 
this  season- is  much  groater  than  usual,  and  in  these  vessels,  where  every  person 
on  board  is  more  or  less  interested  in  the  cargo,  a  valuable  commodity  of  this 
description  is  better  suited  to  this  division  of  interest  than  the  more  bulky 
articles.  Camphor  sells  currently  at  present  for  about  thhty  dollars  per 
kstti,  sad  is  purchased  for  export  to  China,  to  which  cauBtry  almost  the 
-whole  prodaot  of  the  Archipelago  in  this  article  finds  its  way.  The 
sxpeetedBugis  pnioM  from  Celebes,  Bali,  &c.  have. not  yet  made  their  ap. 
pearanoe  here.  Two  of  them,  we  learn,  have  arrived  at  Bhio,  and  others 
were  daily  expected.^* 

*  War  in  Java,— The  intelligence  brought  by  the  Hedltjfty  firom  Batawia« 
extends  down  to  the  80th'  of  August*  The  news  of  an  insurrection  having 
broken  out  in  Cherribon  had  been  received  at  Batavia  on  the  85th  of  that 
Month,  and  the  town  was,  in  consequence,  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  alarm, 
which  was  increased  by  the  want  of  correct  information  respectkg  the  real 
extent  of  the  mischief,  and  the  report  of  a  general  rising  throughout  the  pro- 
vince. The  vicinity  of  Cherribon  to  BaUvia,  and  the  great  extent  of  the 
prosrinee,  containing  a  population  of  216i,000  inhabitants,  almost  all  Javanese, 
(for  excepting  in  the  towns  of  Batavia,  Samarang,  and  Surabaya,  the  Chinese 
or  forsign  settlers  are  not  numerous,)  renders  the  suppression  of  any  distur- 
baaoe  there,  and  the  pressrvation  of  order,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  Ctoverameat  immedlstely  despatched  the  few  troops  who  were  in  BataiTia, 
and  even  the  hussars  or  body  guard  of  the  Oovemor-Oeneral  were  sent  oflT, 
leaving  the  protection  of  the  town  to  the  sohnttery,  who  have  been  ordered  to 
do  duty  in  their  stead.  Several  vessels  had  been  taken  up  and  despatched  to 
Celebes  and  Borneo  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  garrisons  of  the  ovt. 
stations  on  these  islands  back  to  Batavia ;  the  Government  having  resolved  to 
abandon  these  possessi4>ns  entirely.' 

*  The  protraoted  nature  of  the  war,  and  the  spirit  of  determined  opposition 
lUdy  manifested  by  the  natives  of  Java,  and  tfaetr  perseverance  after  so  many 
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ttbtrttkm,  fti4^  the  v  appear  to  bate  alModonedall  expecUtioiisof  r«diiQli^ 
the  Dtlitefl  to  'subjectiob,  ot  of  restoring  peace  to  the  country  by  force  of 
aoBf.  The  old  Saltan  of  Bjojo,  Aihangknbaana  the  seoond,  the  same  who 
VIS  dethroned  by  the  Bngltsh  hi  1812,  it  to  be  restored  to  the  throne  ander 
kis  fomer  title  of  Emperor  of  DiojoeMla.  His  Boyal  Highness  has  been 
a  prisoner  for  fourteen  years,  the  last  of  which  he  has  passed  on  board  of  the 
giiard-ship  in  Batavia  roads,  whither  he  was  removed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  insurrection,  for  the  greater  security.  How  strange  are  the  reverses  of 
ieitttAftI  I  The  old  Suitoa  landed  ,in  state  f^om  his  floi^g  prison,  and  waa 
leceived  on  shore  under  a  royal  salate,  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy.  .  A 
few  days  afterwards  he  appeared  at  a  publie  entertainment  given,  on  King 
MTlUinm^s  birth-dav  ;  where,  attended  by  a  few  followers,  and  splendidly 
dressed,  he  received  the  eongratidations  of  the  assembled  company,  amongst 
wk«  were  the  heads  of  the  Dutch  Oovenunent.* 

llie  Una  of  policy  now  adopted  by  the  Dutch  will,  we-tiUst,  qalokly  put  m 
«nd  to  all  hoitilities,  and  restore  quiet  throughout  the  distraeted  countiy.  U 
WIS  not,  however,  known  how  the  proposition  for  reinstating  the  Sultan  wiU 
be  received  by  the  insurgent  chiefs,  some  of  whom  may, 'perhaps,  have  formed 
Mans  of  aggrandizement  or  usurpation,  hostile  to  the  proposed  restoration. 
The  oomtidons  upon  which  the  Dutch  have  agreed  to  restore  the  Sultan  u> 
his  throne  are  not  calculated  to  conciliate  an  oppressed  people,  already  drlTOB 
to  desperation  by  the  weight  of  their  taxes.  We  understand  that  the  European 
Government  enrage  to  relinquish  all  claims  on  the  revenue,  and  all  right  of 
iaterference  in  ttie  government  of  the  country ;  in  consideration  of  which  the 
flaltsB  engages  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  to  make  certain  roada 
•ad  bridges,  and  agrees  to  various  other  stipulations,  which  he  has  probably 
fts  little  intention  as  ability  to  perform.* 

'  We  look  with  anxiety  for  the  next  arrival  from  Java,  which  will  probably 
brlBf  us  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  insurrection  in  Cherribon,  and  inform 
as  of  the  effect  which  the  intimation  of  the  Sultan's  recognition  has  produced 
oa  the  gnat  body  of  the  insurgents.  The  demand  for  European  goods  had 
rerif  ed  a  little  in  Batavia,  but  there  was  so  little  confidence  amongst  the 
merchants,  that  no  credits  were  allowed,  and  all  the  sales  which  had  been 
dbeled  were  lor  oash.  Some  shipments  of  oofito  had  beenmade  to  Europe, 
it  the  rate  ef  ten  Spanish  dollaca  per  peeul  on  board  of  ship.  This  is  the 
lowest  rate  at  which  the  article  has  been  purchased  since  our  ocoupatioa  of 
theisUmdinlSll.* 

•  *  Tringamm, — Accounts  have  lately  been  received  here  of  the  death  of  his 
Highness  the  R^ah  of  Tringanu.  This  principality,  like  the  other  Malayan 
stites  of  the  peninsula,  has  been  long  sabjeet  to  mi^oli  anarchy  and  ooafhsiDn, 
bat  particularly  so  on  the  death  of  a  sovereign.  The  succession  to  the  throne 
his  been  generally  disputed,  and  decided  by  recourse  to  arms.  On  the  pre- 
itet  oeeasion,  however,  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  late  Rajah  has  been 
ncceeded  by  *  younger  brother,  who  has  assumed  the  purple  without  oppo« 


*  Brwlwd— It  is  reported  that  the  Dutch  intend  to  separate  the  settlements 
of  Bsaka,  Paleabang  and  Rhio  from  the  Government  of  Java,  and  to  unita 
tbem  under  a  separate  Government,  the  head  of  which  is  to  reside  at  Banka.* 

'  TV  PkiiUpine  istofidf .— The  Government  of  the  Phillipines  have  prohi- 
bited the  importation  of  republican  dollars  Into  the  country,  fearful  lest  they 
adght  (MffiaBe  a  rapublicaa  spirit  amongst  the  inhiAiitattts.  Newspapers  of 
every  danominalion  sire  amongst  the  interdiotad  articles  in  this  well-goTeraad 
coaatry,  and  tiie  penalty  for  receiving  a  newspaper  without  first  submittiaf 
itto  the  Governor  for  his  approbation,  is  expulsion  from  the  country  !  * 

Java. 

The  |>Hvnte  kitelllgenee  from  Batavia  (and  no  other  is  attain- 
able,  or  to  be  relied  on)  gives  great  reason  to  believe  that  the 
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nign  of  the  Ne^lMrtandkn^is  tlMTO  at  leaifc  tet  dmri^^ 
The  general  optnion  in  the  country  itself^  is,  that  the  Dutch  must 
be  driven  out  of  it  shortly,  unless  large  reinforcements  of  troops 
amve  from  HoUand ;  ana  after  the  recent  disastrous  expedition  of 
Ae  two  Dutch  ships  of  war,  the  Waterloo  and  the  Waalkner, 
which  were  fitted  oat  for  that  purpose,  the  required  reinforcements 
are  not  likely  to  arrive  in  time.  The  Batavian  Government  hav^ 
refused  to  pay  any  money  out  of  their  treasury  except  for  the  war 
expenses,  and  these  eren  it  b  fast  retrenching,  having  ordered  tHO. 
the  troops  to  he  withdrawn  from  the  out-stations,  leaving  nothing 
but  a  civil  resident  and  a  few  followers  in  the  stations  of  Ponitaaa, 
Sambas,  Macassar,  Minto,  Bhio,  and  the  west  coast  of  fihanatni, 
with  orders  for  them  to  defend  themselves  as  long  as  they  are 
able,  and  when  ^at  is  no  longer  practicable,  to  run  away !  It  ie 
said,  that  there  was  lately  in  the  Padang  Treasurv  only  about 
forty  dollars !  and  that  the  Resident  of  Minto,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  pay  tiie  miners  there,  was  obliged  to  send  up  to  Singapore 
MOO  peculs  i>f  tin,  which  was  sold  for  immediate  payment  at 
twenty-one  dollars  per  pecul,  and  the  money  instantly  taken  back 
to  appease  the  wants  of  the  labourers.  Under  these  circumr 
stances,  without  a  sufficiency  of  troops,  and  without  Hioaey  to  pay 
even  those  they  have,  the  Dutch  appear  to  be  in  no  very  hopeful 
condition  in  their  Eastern  possessions. 

New  Govbbnor-Gbnbbal. 

Nothing  appears  to  be  yet  determined  on  with  respect  to  the 
new  GovemorA}eneral  for  India ;  nor  have  we  heard  during  the 
past  month  any  thing  calculated  to  alter  the  q>iBions*«lmdj 
expressed  as  to  the  several  candidates  for  this  distiBction,  and  tibo 
relative  probabitfties  of  their  success. 

New  DiRBCTone. 

Since  our  last,  Major  Camac  has  succeeded  to  the  Seat  in  the 
East  India  IMrection,  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Bosanqnet ; 
and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  very  striking  proof  of  the  new 
Director's  general  popularity,  that  he  not  only  came  in  without 
opposition  from  any  of  the  very  many  and  powerful  candidates 
stiH  on  the  ground,  but  with  a  larger  number  of  rotes,  as  we  have 
heard,  than  was  ever  obtained  by  any  previous  Dfarector  UDdetf* 
similar  circumstances.  Believing,  as  we  do,  that  this  popularity  is 
really  deserved,  and  grounded  on  the  best  of  all  foundations,  that 
of  a  character  for  lib^ml  principles,  sound  judgment,  tried  late* 
grity,  and  a  firm  adherence  to  justice,  we  coagjpatulate  the  body 
on  such  an  accession  to  their  board,  and  only  venture  t&  hope  that 
the  individual  will  continue,  under  every  temptation,  to  maintain 
the  exerdse  of  those  virtues  oti  which  his  reputation  has  been 
raistd,  and  that  he  will  be  followed  by  others  of  a  similar  charaeter 
OB  ^very 'Occasion  on  which  a  vacancy  may  occur. 
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Dr.  Gilcbrbt's  intention  to  oppose  the  re-electipn  of  the  House 
list,  is,  on  princtpley  entitled  to  support  from  all  who  coqiplain  of 
this  practice,  as  an  innovation  upon  the  constitution  of  the  India ' 
Company ,  and  whether  an  innovation  or  not,  in  itself  decidedly 
objectionable,  Arom  its  destroying  the  greatest  of  all  checks  on  mis- 
conduct, the  fear  of  not  1)eing  re-elected  to  office  by  the  suffrages 
of  the  India  Proprietors  at  large.  If  the  India  Proprietors  refdly 
wish  the  Directors  to  be,  as  they  profess  themselves,  their  repre- 
sentatives and  servants,  (and  no  one  will  deny  but  that  they  are 
well  paid  in  patronage  for  their  service,)  they  ought  to  support 
this  attempt  to  make  them  annually  responsible.  If  they  fire 
ready  to  abandon  their  own  privileges,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
Directors  to  be  their  masters,  (which  all. usage  and  experience 
would  seem  to  stamp  them,)  then,  indeed,  they  mil  maintain  the 
present  system  inviolate.  The  issue  will  show  whether  the  majority 
wbb  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  or  consent  to  lay  their  rights 
and  privileges  prostrate  at  their  servants'  feet ;  in  which  case^  the 
titles  of  these  servants  should  be  changed  from  Directors  td 
Dictators. 

Dkbatsb  on  Iin>iAK  AvFAnts* 

The  Debates  at  the  East  India  House  on  the  Bombay  Marine^ 
and  the  Indian  Press,  will  both  be  found  at  tolerable  length  in  our 
pages ;  as  well  as  the  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  th« 
aabjeet  of  the  Barrackpore  Massacre,  the  report  of  which  last,  we 
have  taken  from  the  Newspapers  of  the  day.  We  have,  according 
to  our  usual  custom,  appended  Notes  to  each  of  these,  where  we 
doemed  it  nacessary.  But  we  cannot  help  remarking  here,  as  a 
Btrikisg  illustration  of  the  character  of  the  Honourable  House, 
that  one  of  the  most  trifling  disputes  that  can  be  well  imagbed, 
which  occurred  between  two  persons  attending  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Hppse  as  witnesses  on  an  Irish  Election  Conuoittee,  dr^w  forth 
more  speakers,  excited  pioxe  interest,  and  elicited  more  energy, 
in  the  Senate  of  this  great  and  enlightened  country,  than-  the 
massacre  of  some  hundreds  of  British  subjects,  which  came  on  to 
be  discussed  almost  immediately  afterwards :  so  powerfully  does 
that  which  is  near,  however  tnfling  in  its  nature,,  ei^^aga  th« 
attention,  of  certain  men,  while  that  which  is  distant,  however 
ixnportailt  in  its  character,  is  by  the  same  class  utterly  dlsregaided. 

7o  i^  the  ammated  speeches  given  in  the  Newspapers  on  the 
qaanjsl  of  these  Irish  witnesses,  (certainly  one  of  the  most  iMurmbaa 
ia  which  we  ever  knew  two  Irishmen  to  be  engaged,  aoi  quite  ve^ 
narkaUe  for  the  excesave  eiviUty  ef  the  party  a&oated,)  one  woidd 
hav«  thoo^t  thi^t  the  ^xiatenee  of  the  British  constitution  was  at 
atake  on  the  issi^e,  and  that  unless  the  outrage  ofiered  to  the 
digsity  of  Pajrliana«nt  (by  one  m^n  refu^ag  to  sfaftke.  hands  wkh 
anoUier  in  its  lobby)  were^veoged,  the  Leg^Iature  ef  the  oMslry, 
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Goald  no  longer  hold  to^^j^r^aU  Ike  beids  of  Government  wouM 
be  loosened,  and  anarchy  and  rebellion  would  9talk  the  land. 

After  many  speeches  made  on.  the  subject^  the  Irish  witness,  who 
refused  to  take  the  hand  of  his  fellow-witness  when  held  out  to 
him  in  friendship,  appears  to  have  been  called  in  to  the  bnr  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  detail  minutely  the  particulars  of  this  mo- 
mentous occurrence,  when  the  offended  individual  is  said  to  have 
been  desired  to  state,  slowly  and  distinctly,  for  the  information  of 
all  present,  what  had  happened  in  the  lobby.  When  his  narrative 
was  ended,  such  member  as  desired  to  have  farther  information, 
was  requested  to  ask  the  witness  any  questions  he  pleased  ;  and 
when  all  had  done,  the  witness  himself  was  ordered  to  withdraw. 
It  was  then  proposed,  according  to  the  report  in  the  Papers^  that 
the  other  witness  (the  one  who  offered  the  hand  which  the  other 
would  not  take)  sliould  also  be  called  to  the  bar  on  the  following 
evening,  that  both  sides  of  the  question  might  be  fairly  heard, 
and  that  no  judgment  might  be  formed  on  an  ea  parte  statement. 

All  these  forms  of  justice  were,  it  seems,  thought  necessary  to  be 
gone  through  on  a  triding  verbal  dispute,  from  which  no  evil  what- 
ever Aoc^  arisen,  and  from  which,  having  been  already  settled  by  the 
parties,  no  evil  was  even  likeli^  to  ajrisa.  But  when  the  House 
came  to  discuss  the  question,  whether  several  hundred  of  their  In- 
dian fellow-subjects,  slaughtered  by  their  fellow-soldiers,  were  un- 
necessarily massacred,  or  justly  put  to  death,  much  fewer  members 
spoke  at  all  upon  the  subject.  No  horror  appears  to  have  been 
expressed  at  the  shooting  of  so  many  men  in  India,  by  those  who 
were  most  keenly  alive  to  the  outrage  offered  to  the  dignity  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  mere  verbal  quarrel  of  the  Irish  wit- 
nesses ?n  the  lobby  ;  and  who  conceived  tliat  justice  could  not  be 
satisfied  without  farther  inquiry,  and  hearing  both  parties  tell  their 
respective  stories.  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  who,  judging  from  the  report 
of  his  speech,  appears  to  have  been  indignantly  eloquent  upon  the 
subject  of  the  insult  offered  to  the  privileges  of  the  House,  and 
many  other  honourable  members,  who  evidently  thought  this 
quarrel  a  most  important  matter,  opened  not  their  lips  on  the 
massacre  at  Barrackpore.  To  be  sure,  the  slaughtered  individuals 
were  blacks  !  But,  then,  where  was  Dr.  Lushiugton,  Mr.  Buxton, 
and  many  other  of  the  enemies  of  cruelty  practised  in  the  fFest 
Indies,  whose  humanity  is  so  sensitively  touched  when  a  negro  is 
too  severely  flogged,  or  a  slave  too  harshly  treated  I  If  we  may 
credit  the  published  list  of  the  minority  in  the  division  on  this 
question,  they  were  actually  tn  the  House  of  Commons  on  that  very 
night ;  but  yet,  unless  their -speeches  have  been  suppressed  by  the 
newspaper  reporters,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  said  a  word  on  the 
bloody  doings  which  bad  been  so  forcibly  and  feelingly  detailed 
as  occurring  in  the  Eia9t  And  although  all  that  was  asked  by  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Hume  was,  that  the  Report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
held  on  this  transaction  in  India,  and  sent  home  to  this  country, 
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•lioald  be  j>rodnced9  '^^  order  that  the  Hmne  might  heUi'  both  sideft 
of  the  qnestioDy '  and  come  to  a  jneft  conclusion  on  the  evidence  it 
might  eoRtain  ;  yet  the  siune  speakers  are  reported  to  have  argued 
against  its  being  prodaced,  not  an  hour  after  they  themselves  had 
required,  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  witnesses,  that  ho^  the  quarrel- 
ing parties  should  be  called  to  the  bar,  in  order  that  each  might  be 
equally  heard,  as  the  only  mode  of  coming  to  a  just  decision  on*  the 
merits  of  the  case !  It  seems,  therefore,  that  while  in  India  there 
18,  as  Sir  Charles  Forbes  very  justly  observed,  one  law  for  the  Na- 
thres  and  another  for  the  Europeans ;  so,  in  England,  there 
appears  to  be  one  law  for  hearing  evidence  on  both  sides  of  a 
question,  when  it  relates  to  any  contemptible  matter  not  worth  a 
moment's  attention ;  and  another  law  for  hearing  evidence  only 
01  (me  side  of  a  question,  when  it  relates  to  the  massacre  of  hun- 
dreds of  our  fellow-aubjocts,  whose  blood  haa  been>  as  thousands 
tlnnk,  unnecessarily  spilt,  and  which  impression  must  be  streugth- 
eaed,  lather  than  weakened,  by  a  refnaal  to  produce  the  only 
erkleBce  which  eould  r^iove  all  doubts  upon  the  question. 

It  IS  ronarkable  also,  that  none  of  the  daily  papers  that  we  have 
seen  ^excepting  only  one  which  we  shall  quote)  took  the  least  no- 
tice or  this  subject  in  what  are  called  their  leading  articles  ;  though 
ahnbst  all  of  them,  according  to  the  party  whose  interests  they 
adroeate,  took  especial  notice  of  Mr.  Hart  Davis's  ill-timed  and 
impertinent  allusion  to  Mr.  Hume's  connection  witn  the  Greek 
foods,  and  Colonel  Davies's  spirited  and  merited  reproof  in  reply. 
This  was  a  matter  that  could  not  be  passed  over  either  by  the 
*  Chronicle,'  the  *  New  Times,'  or  the  *  Courier;'  but  the  higher 
object  of  the  massacre  itself/in  the  debate  on  which,  this  divcrsiou 
arose,  was  not  worthy  their  attention.  The  exception  among  the 
daily  papers  to  which  we  allude,  was  in  the  '  Globe  and  Traveller ' 
of  the  evening  following  that  of  the  debate  ;  and  the  observations 
it  contabs  on  this  subject  are  so  just  and  unanswerable,  that  we 
with  great  pleasure  transcribe  them  here.    The  Editor  says : 

*  Mr.  Hone  last  night  brought  forward  a  motion  for  the  production  of  papers 
•caceroiiig  the  mutiny  at  Barraekpore,  and  the  moans  taken  to  suppress  it. 
The  notion  was  opposed  by  the  Ministers,  and  negatived.  Tho  principle 
adopted  in  the  Ooyernment  of  India  seems  to  be  the  reverse  of  that  which  is 
deemed  the  security  for  good  condaet  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world — it  ia 
•appasad  that  good  oonduet  is  best  ensured,  not  by  publicity,  but  by  seereay. 
hi  the  uofortuoate  affiiir.  at  Barrackpore,  **  onljf  160  or  180  "  of  oar  own 
tnxnis  were,  according  to  Mr.  Wynn,  slaughtered  by  their  comrades  ;  but 
sorely,  though  the  lives  of  160  or  190  men  may  be  of  little  importance  to  those 
vbo  look  at  the  administration  of  affUrs  in  the  gross,  they  are  of  importance 
caovgh  to  justify  Parliament  in  begging  to  Ipok  at  the  aoeonnt  that  uas  been 
gifSi  of  tlM^  daatructloD.  Though,  when  a  Government  undertakes  to  roa- 
a^e,  by  its  agents  and  sub-agents,  to  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  of  delega* 
tiM,  uncooDtai  millions  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  world;  it  would  be  absurd 
to  affect  or  to  feel  any  particular  horror  at  any  blinder  or  mahoess  by  which 
a  handrad  or  two  of  the  b^ngs  whose  very  form  and  colour  are  alinost  un- 
kaoifa  to  u^,are  sacrificed,  it  would  have  been  decent  to  have  given  the  mat- 
^  the  same  degree  of  attention  which  a  master  would  bestow  on  the  cause  of 
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tlied6aidioflili4lo|.  Bir.  Wynii  wait  inU  lOBe  diseaitioB  on  the  merlu  «f 
the  qvestlott-^thatU,  on  the  drciuiisCancet  whieh  in  hit  opinion,  jnstifled  the 
course  that  was  taken  for  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny.  But  in  discussions 
of  this  kind,  when  information  is  withheld,  there  is  always  a  gross  impropriety, 
and  a  reasonable  ground  for  a  suspielon  of  bad  ftdth.  If  a  nan  take  upon 
himself  to  discuss  a  subject,  of  the  dstails  of  which  he  is  azdusiTely  in  pos* 
session,  betakes  an  unfidr  adTantageoflds  opponent.  An  official  man8tatiug« 
firom  documents  in  liis  possession, — parts  wluch4in  his  opinion,  justify  a  trans- 
action,  the  propriety  of  which  has  been  questioned,  can  scarcely  with  decency 
^use  the  production  of  the  whole ;  because,  if  in  this  complete  form  tfaev 
bear  out  the  same  conslusion,  they  oucht,  In  justiee  to  the  parlies  implieated, 
to  be  prpduced ;  if  not,  the  statement  drawn  from  them  must  have  been  garbled 
andunfiair.* 

Burning  op  Widows. 

We  rejmce  to  find  that  Mr.  Poynder  has  taken  tip  this  iiitpoiiaQt 
subject  with  a  zeal  which  does  Ium  honour ;  and  we  trust  he  will 
carry  his  motion  successfully  through  the  Court.  We  have  heard 
that  his  introductory  speech  was  one  of  fieat  ability,  and  his 
proofs  and  authorities  numerous  and  powerful.  We  regret  that 
the  adjournment  of  the  question  to  so  late  a  day  in  the  nftontb 
renders  it  impossible  to  giVe  a  report  of  the  whole  Debate  in  our 
present  Number  ^  but,  as  the  pleasure  as  well  as  utility  of  its 
perusal  must  be  greatly  increased  by  having  the  whole  subject 
before  the  reader  at  once,  we  defer  giving  any  portion  of  it  in  our 
pages  till  the  whole  is  comolete,  which  will  be  in  time  for 
our  ensuing  Number.  We  doubt  not  the  Directors  will  say 
that  Mr.  Poynder's  wish  is  already  complied  with;  as  every 
means  are  already  taken,  amsistenUy  with  the  safety  of  the 
country y  to  abolish  this  horrid  sacrifice ;  and  on  this  ground 
they  may,  perbaps,  support  the  motion  themselves.  But  it  sbould  be 
remembered,  that  the  groqnd  of  limitation  on  the  score  of  eafisty 
is  so  vague,  and  leaves  the  whole  matter,  after  all,  so  entirely  at 
the  discretion  of  tbe  authorities  in  India,  that  even  the  carryinc^ 
the  motion  in  its  present  form  will  not  advance  tbe  abolition  of 
the  practice  in  the  smallest  degree.  Nothing  short  of  a  motion  to 
put  an  entire  stop  to  these  horrid  rites,  after  a  given  date  lAiould 
satisfy  the  abolitionists  ;  for,  having  already  the  testimony  pf  the 
ablestmen  in  India  as  to  its  perfect  practicability  and  safety,  tho 
.motion  should  be,  for  a  prompt  and  peremptory  prohibition,  except 
under  such  drcumstances  as  should  make  the  sacrifice  wholly  and 
entirely  the  victim's  own>  by  withdrawing  all  exciting  causes,  and 
letting  tbe  suicide  prepare  her  own  pile,  light  her  owh  fire,  ascend 
it  unaided,  remain  on  it  unboondy  and  pennitting  no  individual 
whatever  to  profit  by  her  death.  A  law  prohibiting  people  horn 
committing  suicide  would  he  inoperative ;  because,  all  who  really 
prefer  death  to  life  may  inflict  it  on  themselves  at  any  moment 
they  please.  But  a  law  to  prevent  all  persons  from  aiding  and 
abetting  self-iunrder,  from  assisting  at  its  .rites,  and  sharing  in 
its  benefits,  cannot  be  considered  as  an  infringement  upon  tha 
liberty  of  any  individual  to  die  whenever  he  pleases,  aiiv  more  than 
the  prohibition  of  all  spectators,  seconds,  and  betters,  from  attend* 
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isg  at  priit-flf hlt^  could  be  tson^dered  as  taking  away  from  any 
man  the  right  of  settling  his  dispute  with  his  opponent  by  boxing, 
if  he  chose.  But,  in  bbth  these  cases,  if  the  law  stripped  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  the  scene,  of  the  surrounding  excitements,' 
boaaon,  and  applause,  with  which  their  seyeral  exhibitions  are 
now  crowned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  practice  in  both 
cases  would  equally  decline.  In  short,  if  the  disposition  in  the 
East  India  Company  to  abolish  these  horrid  burnings  be  really 
ancere,  there  b  no  case  in  which  it  might  with  more  truth  be  said, 
*  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,'  and  tie  world  will  judge, 
from  their  conduct  as  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  way,  whether  the 
win  exists  or  not.  But  the  passing  of  the  present  motion  will,  we 
repeat,  not  advance  them  a  step  farther  than  they  are  already. 
We  trust,  therefore,  that  either  Mr.  Poynder,  or  some  other 
equally  zealous  and  humane  advocate  for  the  abolition,  will  move 
for  some  pledge  or  measure  more  defined  and  more  specific. 


MOTKS  ON  DA.  OILGHRIST^S  SfEECfl. 

Wb  have  received  a  commimicatioD  from  Dr.  Gilchrist,  with  reference  to 
tke  notes  made  on  his  speech,  delivered  at  the  India  Hoase,  on  the  7th  of 
Febratry,  and  reported  in  ofw  last  Number ;  and  as  we  desire  to  do  equal 
jastice,  as  ibr  as  may  be  practicable,  bo^  to  the  objections  urged  by  this 
ffeatleman,  and  to  the  reasons  which  can  be  offered  for  our  own  conduct,  we 
siiill  proceed  to  state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  substance  of  the  objeetiona 
orged,  aad  the  observations  that  suggest  themselves  in  reply. 

1st,  The  great  brevity  of  the  Vhole  report  of  this  speech  is  complaiped  of, 
■s  0!^og  but  a  very  imperfbct  statement  of  the  fkets  and  arguments  urged  by 
tespeiier  in  support  of  Ms  positions ;  and  it  is  asserted,  that  in  many  por- 
tioBS  of  the  speech  which  were  omitted,  were  to  be  found  qualifying  mnttara 
wUcb  give  an  interpretation  and  a  meaning  to  many  of  the  parts  reported,  dif- 
iBreot  ftoffl  that  which  they  now  i^pear  to  possess. 

The  answer  to  this  ia— an  admission  that  the  whole  speech  of  Dr.  GHlchrist 
If  tety  briefly  reported ;  and  the  reason  for  this  step  was  this  :-*The  great 
Direct  of  report&g  what  is  tpdttm  in  pubUc  assemblies  is^  that  it  shall  ba 
rani,  and  tma  not  merely  by  the  speaker  and  his  friends,  but  by  the  geme^ 
rsi%  of  the  reading  public ;  otherwise,  its  being  reported  at  all  is  useles^ : 
How,  if  a  speech  is  prolonged  for  upwards  of  four  hours  on  a  subject  which 
Bright,  wHh  ordinary  condensation  and  method,  be  exhausted  in  one,  it  be* 
eomes  tiresome  even  to  hear  it,  but  much  more  tiresome  to  read  it  thro«|[h4 
nor  will  persons  in  general  enter  upon  the  perusal  of  a  decidedly  unattraetive 
sabjeet,  when  treated  of  at  inordinate  length  and  in  an  irrelevant  manner  by 
thoae  who  discuss  it.  Reporters  for  the  public  press,  when  not  particularly 
infracted  to  take  the  speeches  verbatim^  exercise  their  discretion  on  such 
occa^Ums ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  public  journals  generally  contain 
I  the  reporters  deem  the  essentials  of  the  speeches  publicly  delivered. 


Nor  could  it  well  be  otherwise,  for  no  newspaper  or  periodical  could  contain 
verbatim  reports  of  such  long  speeches,  unless  they  excluded  all  other  mat- 
ter, whoi  they  would  neither  be  purchased  nor  read,  and  this,  would  reducer 


dilngs  to  the  same  standard  as  if  there  were  no  reports  of  the  speeches  at  all. 
This  la  the  true  reason  why  the  newspapers  never  contain  more  than  a  bare 
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ftkdletdiior  whftt  is  Bpoken  at  iht  India  Hoosd ;'  becHune  tikey  kiidw  tlMt  tf  tl» 
9peecbes  tliere  deiivered  ^ere  reported  at  leagth,  th«y  would  i^t  p^  raad  by 
tne  community ;  and  this  is  no  doubt  ttie  principal  reason  alto  why  the  *  Asia- 
tic Journal/  which  generally  gives  the  debates  at  great  length,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  equally  usefol  and  more  attractive  matter,  is  so  little  sought 
after  either  Ih  India  or  in  England.  Hiere  are  partieolar  occasions  when  sa 
editor  .may  deem  it  of  ioiportaace  ,to  afford  great  space,  and  to  incur  great  ex- 
pense for  the  reports  of  public  debates,  (as  was  done  by  this  Journal  in  the 
case  of  the  late  discussions  on  the  transactions  at  Hyderabad,  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  £900,  and  the  publication  of  two  supplemental  numbers,  and  as  is 
done  by  the  editors  of  other  public  journals,  who  tend  expreseeb  to  procure 
full  reports  of  speeches  made  at  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Manchester.^  Bat 
this  is  always  a  matter  of  discretion  with  the  editor,  and  must  rest  with  him- 
self alone.  The  remedy  for  the  spjaker  who  tbinlcs  hU  speech  ourfat  to  be 
given  ar  length,  when  an  editor,  fi>om  thinldng  differently,  has  neglected  to 
do  so,  is  however  a  very  easy  one ;  and  is  now  commonly  resorted  to  by  the 
greatest  men  of  the  day,  Mr.  Canning,  Huskisson,  Peel,  Brougham,  acd 
others,  who  publish  corrected  reports  of  their  own  speeches,  under  their 
own  name,  and  at  their  own  expense.  Our  reporter  and  ourselves  may  have 
erred  in  judgment  in  giving  too  brief  a  report  of  Dr.  Gilchrist's  speech ; 
but  we  can  confidently  disavow,  both  on  his  part  and  our  own,  any  wish  or 
intention  to  omit  any  thing  which  either  of  us  considered  material  to  the  ques- 
tion at  issue,  desiring  only  to  get  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  subject,  as 
far  as  it  could  be  collected,  into  the  smallest  practicable  space. 

2d,  The  next'principal  objection  is,  that  even  in  what  kat  been  retained  of 
the  speech  of  Dr.  Gilchrist,  which  must  be  a  very  small  portion,  (seeing  that 
a  speech  of  more  than  four  hours  in  length  is  condensed  into  four  pages,)  there 
is' great  inaecuracy  :  and  tint  statements  are  made  in  the  report,  in  a  maoaer 
so  (Ufferent  from  that  in  which  they  were  uttered  at  the  time  of  speakiog,  that 
they  no  longer  represent  the  spefUcer*s  real  sentiments  or  meanii^. 

The  answer  to  this  objection  is, — an  expression  of  sincere  regret  on  oorpttt 
at  any  inaccuracies  which  maj  have  created  the  wrong  impressions  adverted 
to.  As  we  were  not  present  at  the  debate,  (having  no  longer  the  means  to 
hold  stock  as  a  proprietor,  and  being  therefore  inadmissible  to  the  Court,)  we 
cannot  aver  or  deny  any  thing  on  this  Subject,  f^om  our  own  Iraowledge ;  but 
tre  must  say,  that  on  reference  to  another  work,  where  the  speech  is  girtn  at 
much  greater  length,  we  find  most  of  the  passages  complained  of  as  iaaccu- 
late,  in  the  *  Oriental  Herald,*  reported  in  nearly  the  same  language  in  the 
*  Asiatic  Journal.*  In  this,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  particulaHze.  .  The 
first  passage  on  which  any  note  is  given  in  the  ^  Orieatai  Herald*  is  as  fol- 
lows:^ 

*  For  his  aUempt  to  point  mU  the  ignorance  <tf  the  Native  laikgmagem  ika€ 
prevailed  among  the  ojfieere,  he  was  qfraid  he  should  be  exposed  to  thewasmt 
punishment  which  a  member  qf  another  Joint  Stock  Company  had  st^lpered  ; 
and  G  young  officer  would  perhaps  come  from  India,  with  a  horsewhip  im  kis 
hand,  on  purpose  to  horsewhip  Mm.  But  if  any  person  ntere  to  make  omtk 
tm  attempt,  he  would  take  up  a  pistol  and  shoot  kirn  through  the  head.^ 
•^Oriental  Herald,  p.  686. 

'  This  is  the  paragraph  on  which  the  note  was  made  in  the  *  Oriental  Herald,* 
and  which  passage  Dr.  Gilchrist  contends  was  incorrectly  stated.  The  report 
of  the  same  portion  of  the  speech  in  the  '  Asiatic  Journal*  is  as  follows  : 

*  What  »m*{  Mr.  IJume  or  himself  feely  were  officers,  knowing  their 
opinions  on  this  svl^jecl,  and  believing  that  they  had  been  libelled  bjf  the 
promulgation  qf  those  opinions,  to  call  on  them  in  a  threatening  manner^ 
perhaps  with  a  horsewhip  in  their  hand?  (Laughter.)  There  was  an  instance^ 
he  believed,  where  a  Mr.  Clarke,  who  had  overhauled  a  Court  qf  Direetoro 
for  highly  improper  condi'ef,  was  thus  threatened.  Mr.  Wilbraham  deciared 
that  he  woiffd  horsewhip  Mr.  Clarke ;  but  the  latter  was  too  strong  to  permit 
such  an  indignity.    Noit  he  (Dr.  GUchrisl)  nvs  not  a  very  strong  man  ,•  but 
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^oHf  ^  tMit  Mo  fought  thenuelvct  aggrieved  by  ike  honnt  expretHon  nf 
Mt  •enlfmentM^  came  to  him  armed  with  a  horse>thfp,  he  fp&uld  ehoot  ki$ 
maailMt  tkrough  the  head  at  onee.  (Laughter.)  So  he  v^amed  them  not  to 
motett  himr-^AeioHc  J<mmal,  p.  416. 

There  is  sufficient  difTerevce  between  these  two  versions,  to  show  that  they 
were  not  the  work  of  afiy  collusion  between  two  different  reporters  ;  and  yet, 
10  tbe  closing  expression,  on  which  our  comment  was  made,  they  both  agree. 
Is  it  not  probable,  therefore,  that  they  are  correct  7  and  that  the  speaker's 
memory  is  not  so  mach  to  be  relied  on  as  two  rlTal  reporters*  notes?  Dr. 
Gilchrist  may  not  have  exactly  meant  to  sav  this  ;  but  reporters  attend  only 
to  what  is  actually  uttered,  "which,  in  the  nurry  of  speaking,  is  often  Tery 
different,  it  is  admitted,  from  what  a  man  would  deliberately  write.  It  is  this 
Tcry  circnmstauce,  h6  wever,  which  makes  corrected  reports  of  public  speeches, 
published  in  pamphlets  under  the  speaker's  own  personal  responsibility,  so 
fsloable,  and  indeed  so  indispensable,  wherever  the  subject  is  deemed  by  the 
ipeaker  to  be  Impbrtftiit,  and  when  he  thinks  it  of  great  consequence  that  his 
sentimetats  on  it  should  be  clearly  and  fully  understood. 

The  sabsequent  Instances  of  alleged  roisreporting  are  too  numerous  to  be 
recapitulated ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  fairly  conceded  to  Dr.  Gilchrist,  that  it 
is  not  strictly  just  to  remark  with  too  critical  a  spirit,  on  expressions  escap- 
ing in  the  heat  of  debate,  or  on  the  imperfect  versions  of  them,  which  an 
ibbreviated  report  must  necessarily  contain.  We  believe,  however,  that 
though  our  reporter  may  have  omitted  much  that  he  thought  irrelevant,  (and 
the  repeated  suggestions  offered  to  the  speaker  himself,  bv  persons  oi  all 
parties  in  the  Court,  to  confine  himself  to  the  question,  furnish  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  reporter  was  not  singular  in  his  opinion  of  such  irrelevancy,) 
he  has,  in  whatever  he  has  retained,  given  what  his  notes  taken  on  the  spot 
lahly  warranted  his  doing,  without  the  slightest  bias  to  one  particular  side  of 
the  question,  or  towards  any  particular  speaker;  and  this  is  all  we  tiiiuk  that 
can  be  reasonably  expected.  We  give  oneother  example.  In  the  •  Oriental 
Herald*  is  the  following  passage : — 

*  WkUet  on  thiM  topic,  he  {Dr.  Gilchrist)  eould  not  help  expretring  an 
epiiUon,  that  in  the  examination  qf  the  young  men  who  were  not  etudente  at 
UailegburVj  too  much  importance  teemed  to  be  attached  to  their  knowledge 
o/  Gredt,  Hebrew,  and  Latin,  He  had  always  found  that  the  more  a  man 
Hew  qfQre^  and  Latin,  the  less  he  potseeted  ^common  sense.*  p.  540. 

This  was  accompanied  by  an  editorial  note,  expressing  regret  that  such  a 
sentiment  should  have  fallen  from  the  speaker :  showing  its  follacy,  and  still 
iadolging  a  belief  that  it  could  not  be  entertained  to  tbe  extent  expressed. 
Dr.  Gilchrist  observes,  that  this  observation  of  his,  respecting  learning  and 
leaped  men,  is  most  inaccurately  given.  And  yet,  on  turning  to  the  *  Asiatic 
Joomal,*  we  find  the  same  sentiment  thus  expressed: 

'  For  his  awn  part,  he  (Dr.  Gilchrist)  thought  that  those  who  were  well 
skUkd  in  their  own  language,  always  turned  out  to  be  the  most  useful  mem- 
tiers  ^society  ;  and,  indeed,  he  had  qften  observed,  that  the  more  Greek  and 
JLeitiM  n  mam  had,  the  less  was  he  remarkable  for  common  sense.*  p.  496. 

In  this,  as  In  the  preceding  instance,  there  is  sufficient  diffiveaoe  ta  show 
the  reporting  to  be  fay  different  hands :  yet  sufficient  resemblmnce  to  prove  a 
generml  Melity ;  and  especially  in  the  closing  sentiment,  wfalcli  was  the  oos 
subjected,  to  the  comment  complained  of.  There  is  one  case,  however,  in 
which  m  still  greater  misapprehension  exists  in  Dr.  Gilchrist's  niiBd.  la  tbe 
written  coranunicatiou  received  from  this  gentleman,  as  stated  at  the  com- 
Meacement  of  this  article,  complaining  of  the  brief  report  and  ui^iait  oom* 
Bents  on  it,  is  the  following  passage : 

*■  As  another  expedient  for  getting  rid  of  Oriental  instruction  In  tMi  eoan- 
'  try,  you  propose  that  the  individuals  engaged  in  it,  two  of  whom  you  invi" 

*  mmsfy  name,  should  transport  themselves  to  India,  and  pursue  their  voeatioo 

*  there,  it  »ay  be  BOfficlcBt  to statein  reply, that ndtber  of thase todif4dnal»Mii 
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«  estftbUahth0miel¥M(hiiiigelOiAlDaia.;thefimof  tbemTo«b»TeBa«edb^ 
» been  remoTedfrpm  it,  owing  to.cUrcumstancef  to  whi(;h.you,are  do  stnu^gfr : 
i  and  the  otliera  \o  which  you  allude4,  by  ba4  health,  which  compelled  tb^n, 

<  after  a  residence  of  some  time  in  the  East,  to  relinauish  mudi  better  proapecls 

*  than  they  can  now  CTer  hope  for  in  their  present  as^nl  occupation,  \\  hile  they 

<  are  laudably  endeaTouring,  howerer,  to  repair  their  misfortunes  by  employing 

*  their  Eastern  acouirements  in  a  way  acknowledged,  by  many  experienced 
'  persons,  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  public,  it  does  not  appear  Tery  libenU 

<  on  your  part,  on  grounds  so  slender  as  you  assume,  to  represent  their  labour 
'  as  9uptrfiuau9  or  useless  ;.  or  to  talk  of  senduag  them  back  to  India,  which,  as 

*  regai^  one  of  them,  is  but  a  cruel  mockeiy ,  and  in  the  other  cases  equivalent 

*  to  sending  them  to  their  graves  I  Though  I  cannot  suppose  you  mean  to  carry 

*  your  views  to  this  extent,  your  endeavours  to  persuade  the  public  of  the 

*  imUUtu  of  their  services,  may  go  ht  to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  a  live- 

*  lihdbd  in  this  country.* 

In  the  speech  of  Dr.  Gilchrist,  at  the  India  House,,  one  of  his  obje^  nas 
to  show  that  every  facility  existed  for  learning  Hindoostanee.in  tMt  country, 
.  where  there  werenow  many  institutions  at  which  it  was  taught.  Among  others, 
he  mentioned  that  of  Messrs.  Amot  and  Forbes,  in  Leicester  Square  ;  in 
doing  which,  he  expressed  great  satis&ction  at  Mr.  Amot*s  losses  being  recom- 
pensed, and  stated,  that  he  had  ffiven  up  his  (Dr.  Gilchrist's)  departnaent  of 
feaohing  entirely  to  Mr.  Amot,  devoting,  however,  himself,  one  day  a  week  to 
the  examination  of  the  pupils.  This  was,  no  doubt,  meant,  ^and  very  gene- 
rously, to  bring  this  institution  forward  into  particular  notice ;  and  if  any  de- 
sign of  a  hostile  nature  could  have  existed  with  us,  the  best  mode  of  indulging 
ibis,  would  have  been  to  omit  this  notice  and  eulogium  altogether.  On  com- 
paring the  report  of  this  part  of  the  speech  given  in  the  *  Oriental  Herald,  * 
(p.  5s3,)  with  the  report  of  the  same  portion  in  the  ^  Asiatic  Journal, ^(|^.  4B3,) 
we  find,  however,  tnat  the  former  contains,  at  great  length,  both  the  notice 
of^  and  eulogy  on,  Mr.  Amot  and  his  language  Institudon  ;  while  the  latter 
omits  all  mention  of  his  establishment  or  his  naine  I  And  yet  Dr.  GUehrirt 
conceives,  that  we  havenaoied  them  hoXh  ifwidioushf,  that  we  wish  to  under- 
value them,  and  to  bring  the  establishment  into  odium,  and  its  assistants  into 
distress! 

There  is  really  so  much  of  misapprehension,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  this, 
ihat  we  have  some  difficulty  in  crediting  it.  But  we  do  not  now  speak  Irom 
a  reporter's  version  of  a  speech ;  we  have  the  long  paragraph  we  have 
quoted,  firom  the  complainant^s  own  hand,  deliberately  written,  and  now  lying 
before  us :  and  we  must  say,  that  if  Dr.  Gilchrist  could  fkll  into  such  t.mis- 
ionception  in  his  cooler  moments,  and  while  writing  with  all  the  advantage 
of  deliberate  reflection,  we  can  well  understand  how  he  migbt  fall  into  much 
greater,  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  debate.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  fttrtiier 
from  the  troth  than  that  we  wished  to  get  rid  of  Oriental  Instraction  In  this 
country :  we  say,  let  it  be  taught  here  as  well  as  In  India ;  and  let  p^ple 
choose  freely  where  they  will  leam  it  ibr  themselvea.  Nothing  can  be  mor« 
vntrae  than  that  we  mentioned  the  names  of  Mr.  Amot  and  Mr;  MortlcHsk 
iuvidkmsl^ ;  we  merely  repeated  them  after  Dr.  Gilchrist  himself.  Noting 
oan  be  more  ttrtined  than  to  say,  we  proposed  that  they  should  trtmtp^rt 
tkmmteltfos  back  to  India ;  nothing  mere  ibrced  than  the  accusation,  that  while 
lA«y  wera  •ndecv4>uring  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  teaching  Hindoostaaee  in 


were  illiberally  represenUng  thdr  labours  as  euperfmcms  or 
of  tewftii 


maSem;  and  talking  of  tewftii^'them  back  to  India,  the  one'in  "mockery, 
and  the  other  to  the  grave  I  and  by  thus  endeavonring  to  p€r$uade.  the  pablic 
•f  the  imutiliiy  of  their  labours,  going  far  to  deprive  them  of  their  means  of 
iubsistence ! ! 

It  would  have  been  quite  as  rational  for  us  to  accuse  Dr.  Gilchrist  of  a 
design  to  ruin  all  the  teslebera  of  Greek  and  Uitin  in  the  world,  when  he  really 
represented  tkeir  labours  as  not  merely  S1^»erfluoHB  and  useless,  but  actually 
■erndcions,  and  hostile  to  common  sense  I  But,  for  ourselves,  every  word  we 
uttered  with  respect  to  Mr.  Amot  and  Mr.  Mortlock,  (whose  ydry  names,  be 
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It  nmtmhwn&t  ▼«  gvthered  from  the  ealogiee  on  them,  published  in  our  ow" 
ffMort  of  Dr.  OUcbri8t*8  speech,  and  no  where  to  be  fonnd  in  any  otbe^ 
pnbUcttfon,)  was  this :  It  had  been  asserted  by  Dr.  Gilchrist  that  Hlndoos- 
tanee  conld  not  be  well  taught  in  India,  thongh  it  could  In  England,  at  th* 
seferal  places  named,  (by  Mr.  Amot  and  Mr.  M ortloek  among  otherv.)  In  a 
note  on  this,  w^  merely  asked  this  question—*  IF  Mr,  Amot^  Mr,  Mortloek^ 
mtd  Mirt  timiiarljf  qualified,  were  pbrmxttbd  to  ettoMitfc  tkemeelvee  a* 
ieaehen  of  Hindooetanee  to  eadeU  and  writere,  on  their  first  arrival  In 
Iirnu,  what  could  prevent  them  from  doing  at  mmchjutUee  to  their  pupiU . 

TRBRS  as  HERS  V 

The  whole  drift  of  the  obserTation  was  grounded  on  the  admission  that  they 
were  well  'qual{fied  to  teach ;  that  being  so,  they,  or  any  others  similarly  qua- 
lified, could  teach  it  as  well  in  India  as  in  England;  and  that,  if  this  were 
trne,  Hindoostanee  might  be  taught  as  well  in  one  country  as  in  another,  pro- 
Tided  competent  teachers  were  freely  permitted  to  establish  themselves  in 
etch.  If  any  one,  therefore,  can  draw,  or  rather  wrest,  from  this  passage, 
the  forced,  and  we  must  add^  harsh  construction  given  to  it  in  the  paragraph 
qsoied  from  Dr.  Gilchrist's  written  communication  to  us,  we  must  despair  of 
•rer  satisfying  such  a  mind. 

Lutly,  It  is  urged,  as  an  aggravation  of  the  offence  given  by  the  notes  or 
flOBBents  on  the  speech  in  ouestien,  that  *they  came  from  a  work,  which  the 

*  spmker  so  commented  on,  had  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  support,  not 
'  aoUcipattng  that  ihe  influence  it  might  acquire  over  the  public  mind  would 

*  shortly  be  employed  to  oppose  the  objects  which  he  had  spent  so  great  a  part 

*  of  bis  fortune,  and  so  many  y^uv  of  his  life,  to  promote.* 

The  best  answer  to  this  is,--ihat  neither  this,  nor  any  other  public  journal, 
deaerset  support  from  any  individual  but  on  one  ground  :  namely,  tiiat  it  if 
nindependeut  work ;  that  it  will  commend  the  wisdom  and  the  virtue  of  its 
bitterest  enemies,  whenever  those  good  qualities  are  displayed  by  them,  and 
that  it  will  equally  censure  the  errors  and  follies  of  its  warmest  friends, 
whenever  these  may  seem  to  deserve  it.  A  work  conducted  on  any  other 
principle  than  this— a  work  which  would  admit  no  good  to  be  done  by  those 
who  were  its  enemies,  nor  evil  to  be  committed  by  those  who  were  its  friends, 
—would  be  such  a  work  as  we  could  never  eoiMesit  to  adit ;  and  if  there  be  any 
Mviduals  who  have  given  the  '  «)riental  Herald '  their  support,  under  the 
fnpression  that,  in  return  for  this,  it  would  spare  their  public  errors  any  more 
than  those  of  other  men,  they  have  committed  a  very  great  mistake,  for  which, 
however,  we  have  never  given  ground,  and  should  undeceive  themselves' 
without  delay. 

To  conclude— We  admit  the  report  of  Dr.  CHhshrist's  speech  to  have  been 
extremely  brief;  but «  speech  of  more  than  four  hours  long,  whether  deli- 
vered by  him  or  any  other  individual,  can  never  be  reported  fhlly  in  our 
peges.  The  remedy  is,  either  to  speak  within  a  reporter's  compass,  (half  an 
hoBr  fi^r  each  spedcer  at  fr]rthe8t,),or  to  publish  a  corrected  report 4n  a 
pao^hlet  at  the  speaker's  own  risk  and  expense.  We  have  no  doubt,  but 
thst  some  portions,  «ven  of  the  parts  reported,  are  not  as  Dr.  Gilchrist 
aetaally  meant  to  express  them,  though  as  near  the  truth  as  the  imperfections 
of  a  eeadeosedieport  will  allow ;  at  least  that  nothing  is  intentionally  misstated. 
We  are  wUling  to  give  him  credit,  therefore,  for  a  better  ease,  and  better 
trguments  to  support  it,  than  appeared  in  this  imperfect  reoort.  And,  lastly, 
we  can  assure  him,  that  so  far  from  having  the  slightest  feeling  of  hostility  to 
tny  undertaking  in  which  he  is  engaged,  or  to  himself  personally,  we  highly 

Spland  his  unwearied  zeal ;  we  respect  his  integrity  and  benevolence ;  we  he- 
re him  to  be  one  of  the  most  disinterested  labourers  in  the  public  cause ;  and 
we  should  be  most  happy  to  see  hik  in  the  East  India  Direction ;— but,  if  we 
do  not  deem  his  judgment  infallible,  it  is  no  more  than  we  think  of  men  whom 
he  hfaaself  would  rank  among  the  greatest  of  the  age ;  for  all  arc  at  least 
Uehle  to  fall  into  error ;  and  no  good  or  honest  man  can  be  reaUy  injured,  or 
eught  to  be  displeased,  by  having  those  errors  commented  on  and  corrected 
by  his  fellow-men. 
OrienM  Herald,  Vol.  II.  L 
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OlBATl  AT  THE   EaST  InDIA  HoVSB. 

I 

Wednesday^  March  W,  1897. 
Tb6  miadtes  of  the  Itst  Court  ha¥iDg  been  read. 

The  Chairman  Infomed  the  Coart,  that  it  was  made  special  in  parsiuuioe 
of  the  following  requisition : 

*  We,  the  andersigned  Proprietors  of  India  Stock,  being  duly  qnalified, 
request  you  will  conyene  a  General  Court  of  Proprietors,  for  the  uurpose  of 
considering  the  following  propositions : — To  inquire,  whether,  in  tne  present 
state  of  the  Hon.  Company^s  Empire  in  the  East,  the  condition  of  the 
nayal  force,  called  the  BomtNiy  Marine,  is  snch  as  the  welfare  of  the  coantry 
and  the  interests  of  the  Hon.  Company  demand.  We  are,  honourable  Sirs, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servants, 

*  Joseph  Home  James  Patkrson  John  Addinbll 

*  Leicester  Stanbopr    W.  Maxpibld  J.  B.  Gilchrist 

*  W.  Mason  John  Ledger  W.  Thornton/ 

.  General  Thornton,  before  the  business  of  the  day  eommenced,  handed- 
to  the  Chair  a  notice  of  a  motion  he  meant  to  bring  forward  at  the  next  Ge- 
neral Court. 

.  Mr..PoYNDBR  moTed  for  a  copy  of  the  statement  laid  before  the  DSieetort 
by  Mr.  Huddlestone,  prerioMS  to  hii  quitting  the  Direction. 

Tke  Chairman  considered  it  essential  to  the  proceedings  of  that  Court,  to 

go  on  with  the  regular  business  of  the  day,  and  declared  his  opinion,  that  it 

was  trreffular  for  any  motion  to  he  entertained,  until  the  regular  business  of 

the  day  Md  been  disposed  of. 

Dr.  OiLcHRHT  wished  to  l<now,  whether  the  Proprietors  were  prerented 

uestion  to  the  Chairman,  by  act  of  Parliament  or  by 

T  by  the  tpse  dUU  of  the  Chairman  only  ?  He  wished 

»  order.  The  Chairman  was  a  better  judge  of  fonna 
)r,  and  he,  therefore,  moved  for  the  order  of  the  day. 
,  that  as  a  gallant  G^eneral,  near  him,  had  been  allowed 
on,  the  same  indulgence  would  be  exteo<M  to  fain. 
I,  that  the  requisition  before  the  Court  had  been  read, 
etor  chose  to  bring  forward  his  motion  when  Ikit . 
>f,  he  was  at  perfect  liberty  so  to  do. 

The  Bom  bat  Martne. 
Captain  Maxpiblb  then  rose  and  said :  Before  we  proceed  to  the  order  of 
the  day,  1  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  an  anonymous  letter  I  bav* 
received ;  it  is  the  second  letter  with  which  I  haie  been  fiivoured ;  and,  a9 1 
have  no  other  way  of  answering  it,  and  it  refers  to  the  business  of  General 
qourU,  It  may  not  be  quite  irrelevant  for  me  to  read  it.    It  is  as  follows  > 

*  ^«»  London,  March  7,  IBS7.     . 

•  If  you  persist  in  the  course  you  are  now  pursuing  at  the  India  House,  you 
will  soon  have  cause  to  repent  it ;  the  following  the  example  of  Mr.  Huwo- 
may  involve  you  in  difficulties  to  which  he  is  not  exposed.  It  is  said,  yoa 
pique  yourself  as  being  a  good  shot,  but  be  not  too  confident,  it  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  save  you,  and  you  had  better  reflect  iu  time  before  it  is  too  late, 
and  take  the  warning  of  an  ^^ 

Anti  Medd&br.* 
Op  thU  letter  I  ba^e  <iiily  to  remark,  that  I  hav«  not,  fai  the  whole  course 
^mjt  lifib  9J9f  "Wt  wh  or  knewn  any  man  of  whoa  I  ean  feito  so  con- 
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iMQptible  ID  opinion,  as  to  believe  liim  to  be  tha  author  of  it,  and  whoever 
he  may  be,  tie  most  know  bat  little  of  me, 

I  anertcd  some  time  ago,  in  the  Court,  tliat  ilie  Bombay  Marine  eorps  wai 
ae^eeted,  demded,  and  perseeated ;  anid  the  hon.  Proprietor  on  the  flooi^ 
the  Member  for  Aberdeen,  justiy  remarlied,  that  if  such  were  the  ease,  it  would 
bfl  better  to  bring  the  subject  under  coi^ideration,  and  offMd  to  second  a 
notion  to  this  effect ;  I  pledged  myself  to  do  s6,  and  I  now  proceed  to  re- 
dean  my  pledge. 

I  commence  with  the  charge  of  neglect.  If  I  were  to  say,  that  since  the 
orders  of  1709  the  Court  has  been  obnoxious  to  that  charge,  I  should  be  borne 
out  by  eridence ;  but  to  saTC  time,  I  shall  commence  with  a  few  extracts  from 
t  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Mon^y,  the  late  superintendent  of  marine  to  the 
Bombay  GoFomment,  in  reply  to  some  sweeping'cenSures  passed  by  the  Di- 
mttors  on  that  unprotecfed  serrice,  in  their  letter  of  the  8th  of  April  1806. 
The  superiotendeDrs  letter  is  dated  the  I7th  of  Oct.  1807,  is  to  be  found  on- 
the  records  of  this  hoi^e,  and  unless  eridence  can  be  produced  of  orders  hay 
hf  been  issued  to  remedy  the  evils  he  complains  of,  the  charge  of  neglect  Is 
islly  prored.    The  following  are  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Money's  letter : 

*  iPermit  me,  on  a  subject  so  materially  interesting  to  the  department  com ' 
■itted  to  my  trust,  to  state  with  all  respectful  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Hon.  Court,  wliat  IconceiYe  to  be  the  causes  of  every  defect  and  deficiency  In 
the  mariDe  character  and  institution, 

'  The  want  of  a  code  of  laws  enacted  bv  legislative  authority,  has  been, 
sod  cootinues  to  be,  the  prominent  defect  of  the  marine  establishment ;  such  a 
code.would  raiae  it  from  that  stateof  degradation,  to  which  its  legitimate  cl)a* 
ncter  is  too  generally  consigned  by  the  contemptuous  opinion  of  mankind :  it 
vonld  inftise  into  its  feeble  system,  sustained  with  much  vexation  and  with 
Sttle  credit,  those  energies  which  all  other  military  corps  ^ssess,  and  whicli 
lead  them  to  distinction  and  renown. 

*  It  is  only  necessary,  I  humbly  conceive,  to  refer  to  a  description  of  tha 
Mes  expected  from  the  Marine,  as  given  by  the  Hon.  Court,  in  their  public 
Wtter  under  date,  Aug.  1, 1798,  to  render  it  manifest,  without  a  waste  of  argu- 
■cof,  that  a  corps  Mvinff  such  services  to  perform,  should  be  vested  with 
iMIl  amhority,  and  its  discipline  upheld  by  the  power  of  a  legal  tribunal.' 
Tm  Hob.  Court,  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  letter  referred  to,  have  stated 
fte^followiBg  to  be  objects  of  the  establishment  of  thefir  marine  force.  1st. 
to  protect  the  trade  fWim  port  to  port,  &c ;  8nd.,  to  defend  the  Company^ 
tnde  and  possessions ;  Sd.,  to  transport  troops,  &c. ;  4th.,  to  make  nautical 
^ooverles;  6th»,  to  convey  packets.  It  must  be  very  evident,  upon  tho 
*M»t  superficial  review  of  these  duties,  that  their  efltectlveand  creditable  exe« 
totiofr  depends  upon  professional  knowledge,  public  seal,  and  strict  discipline 
iid  subordination. 

,  *  The  next  principal  defect  in  the  marine  establishment  re8ults,in  my  humble 
judgment,  from  the  low  state  to  which  the  oflicers'  comparative  rank  i| 
reduced.  By  the  old  regulations  of  the  Hon.  Company,  yet  unrepealed,  the 
coflubanders  of  their  regular  ships  ft-om  Europe  take  their  rank  betWe^  a 
esptahi  and  a  major  in  the  army.  By  the  orders  of  the  Hon.  Court  already 
referred  to,  it  is  directed,  that  In  order  to  preserve  due  respect  and  atten- 
tion to  theoflcers  of  the  Marine,  who,  on  important  occasions,  are  associated 
with  the  military,  corresponding  rank  should  be  assigned  as  follows  :-^Th6 
toamodore  to  nnk  ^  ith  a  colonel  in  tlie  army ;  captains  of  ships,  of  S8  years 
•fu)  upwards,  or  senior  captains,  with  lieutenant-colonels ;  junior  captains 
with  nugors;  first  lieutenants  enrol  with  captains,  &c.  This  distinction, 
wqiported  by  a  code  of  martial  law,  would  give  to  the  marine  corps  all  the 
vigour  and  spirit  which  it  would  l>e  rendered  capable  of  possessing ;  but  by 
nbseqaant  resolutions,  the  corresponding  rank  was  virtually  abolished,  mid 

Seqd?  of  laws  wl^ch  the  Supreme  Qovemment  so  strongly  recommend 
MdtliailoD.  Cour(  declared,  upon  a  conviction  of  its  neoesslty,  thai  It 
Hi  IM?  UtcQtioii  t9  procure,  hM  never  been  obtained.  . 

L9 
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*  On  the  Md  of  May  1604,  tbe  Hoa.  Ooortwas  pleased  to  direct  tbtt  the 
eommanders  of  their  regular  ships,  whose  correspooifing  rank  with  the  milttarj 
rated  between  that  of  a  mijor  and  a  captain,  sbould  precede  ail  tlie  captains 
of  the  Marine,  haying  the  comparative  rank  of  lieutenantHM>lonels  in  the- 
army.  I  ought  to  be  one  of  the  last  to  impugn  any  resolution  tending  to  honor 
a  service,  in  which  I  passed  a  great  portion  of  my  life,  and  to  which,  from 
connections  and  friendship,  I  may  be  supposed  to  be  naturally  attached ;  but 
if  now  belonging  to  that  serrice.  I  feel  persuaded  that  my  sentiments  of 
justice  would  be  the  same ;  while  I  am  satisfied,  from  the  principles  of  disci- 
pline imbibed  in  the  course  of  many  years'  serrice  in  the  navy,  my  sense  of 
public  expediency  would  concur  with  those  sentiments  of  justice ;  and  in  the 
situation  which  I  hold,  the  expression  of  these  opinions  appears  to  me  an  act 
of  indispensable  duty. 

.  *  Whateyer  of  respect  and  attention  the  orders  of  1798  were  ealenlated  to 
produce,  has  been  completely  extinguished  by  the  regulations  of  comparatiye 
rank  of  1904.  By  these,  an  ofilcer  who  has  seryed  the  Hon.  Company,  in 
a  profession  strictly  confined  to  arms,  and  from  which  tne  adyantages  of  trade 
of  any  description  are  rigidly  excluded,  who  has  anriyed  at  a  rank  correspond- 
ing with  that  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  &c.  which  he  has  held  for  a 
period  of  14  or  15  years,  finds  himself  compelled  to  yield  precedence  to  the 
commander  of  a  regular  ship,  ranking  below  a  major  in  the  army,  who, 
perhaps,  has  not  been  10  years  at  sea,  who,  but  a  short  time  before,  may  haye 
been  (and  I  belieye  It  has  been  the  case)  a  mate  of  a  ship  at  this  very  port, 
and  whose  ship  at  present  the  captain  of  the  Marine  may  be  destined  to 
convoy.  / 

'  These  circumstances,  combined  with  the  want  of  a  code  of  laws,  precludes 
the  mind  from  aspiring  to  a  respectable  rank  in  society,  they  tend  to  depress 
every  feeling  of  laudable  ambition,  and  blight,  by  their  natural  operation  on 
the  character  of  man,  all  that  espi^  du  corpt^  which  it  is  so  much  to  the 

Sublic  advantage  to  encourage  and  cherish,  and.wliich  has  led  to  the  aggran- 
izement  ofiall  other  military  services.* 

The  letter  then  exhibits  a  eomparative  statement  of  the  pay  and  pensions  of 
tbe  Marine  and  the  Army,  no  less  creditable  to  its  amiable  writer,  -than  illns- 
tiatiye  of  the  neglected  and  depressed  state  of  the  Marine ;  but  as  mere  pay 
is  not  all  that  an  ofileer  attaches  value  to,  I  shall  not  quote  it.  It  may  now  bie 
said,  perhi^,  that  the  Directors  were  desirous  of  obtaining  a  oode  of  laws 
fop  the  govemaient  of  the  Marine,  but  they  had  not  power  to  effect  it ;  I  will 
in  charity  suppose  so,  and  then  ask  if  the  Directors  were  slnoerely  disposed 
to  render  the  Marine  efficient  and  respectable,  how  they  happened  to  avoid 
doing  what  certainly  was  in  their  power?  Did  they  frame  any  regulatlona 
for  its  better  management  %  Did  they  issue  any  orders  to  construct  veMcds 
adapted  to  accommodate  the  crew  crammed  on  board,  or  to  bear  the  gnna 
thick  into  them  7  Did  they  repeal  or  explain  the  inconsistent  order  regarding 
rank  of  1804?  Or  did  thev  adopt  any  measure  whatever  to  remedy  the  pal- 
pable evils  pointed  out  in  the  superintendent's  letter  ? 
.  That  manly  and  feeling  letter  of  the  superintendent  had,  I  beUeve,  no  oUier 
affisot,  than  to  reduce  his  interest  in  this  House ;  and  he  shortly  afterwards 
resigned  his  oAoe  in  disgust,  and  another  was  appointed  in  no  way  resembling 
him ;  from  which  hour  the  Bombay  Marine  has  met  with  continual  degradation 
and  persecution. 

Mr.  Money's  retirement  frt>m  the  office  of  superintendent  was  no  less  a  source 
of  regret  to  the  officers  of  the  Marine,  than  of  injury  to  the  publie  interest. 
With  talents  the  most  useful,  he  possessed  an  activity  of  body  and  mind  which 
afforded  him  no  leisure ;  every  hour  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  tbe  public  ; 
he  undertook  business  of  every  description,  and  always  performed  it  well ;  ha 
inlhsed  a  portion  of  his  own  spirit,  energy,  and  pride,  into  the  breasts  of  those 
employed  under  his  authority,  and  confided  in  ability  and  worth  where  be 
found  it  ;^  he  had  no  illiberal  prejudices  to  srUify,  and  th6  best  recommenda- 
tion lor  his  fikvonr  and  support  mu  ttal  and  aettyity.  .Btnyy  may  ravila  and 
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MiMntcreit  seek  to  blacken,  but  his  fame  as  a  publio  serrant  will  «ur?lre 
erery  effort  to  blast  it,  in  s|rite  of  all  the  efforts  of  low  and  little  minds ;  And 
the  attachment  of  the  Marine  corps  to  him  after  his  retirement,  testifies  their 
Ugh  senae  of  his  Tirtnes  and  worth,  while  their  affection  does  honour  to  their 
gratltnde. 

The  pay  of  the  marine  officers  admits  of  no  comparison  with  the  other 
branehes  of  the  senrice ;  it  is  enough  to  state  that  a  captain  of  Marine's  p&y 
and  allowance  is  but  MO  rupees  per  month,  while  that  of  a  branch  pilot  at 
Calcutta  is  700  per  month,  or  850  if  sent  beyond  the  Sand  Heads.  Yet  such 
pittance  of  the  captains  of  the  marine  is  not  secured  to  them,  as,  by  the  orders 
of  the  Marine  Board  at  Calcutta,  dated  March  80,  1814,  the  captains  of  the 
marine  are  held  responsible  for  dl  adrances  made  to  any  of  the  crew  on  the 
Company's  account,  and  the  loss  sustained  by  desertion  deducted  from  the 
pay  of  the  captains ;  such  illiberal  rule  Is  not  applied  to  any  other  branch  of 
this  serrice,  or  of  any  service  whatever. 

As  every  liberal-minded  man  must  naturally  suppose  the  officers  of  the 
Bombay  Marine  were  governed  by  some  reasonable  and  specific  reffulations, 
I  must  entreat  attendon  to  the  capricious  absurdity,  cruelty,  and  iiyustice  to 
which  they  were  exposed  by  the  neglect  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  esta- 
blish a  specific  and  impartial,  regulation  for  their  management.  A  commander 
and  all  the  officers  of  one  of  the  cruisers  were  placed  under  arrest  early  in 
April  1818,  on  charges  framed  by  Mr.  Meriton,  superintendent  of  marine ; 
and  having  gone  through  the  usual  forms  of  trial,  the  proceedings  were  sent 
ip  to  Government  on  the  8lh  of  the  month ;  but  not  being  satisfactory,  the 
Court  wax  directed  to  re-assemble  and  put  certain  quesHons,  which  was 
aecordlBgly  done,  and  the  second  proceedings  were  forwarded  to  Government 
also.  From  this  time  until  the  S8tn  of  November,  the  prisoners  were  kept  in 
suspense,  when  they  were  again  called  before  the  court,  who  informed  them 
that  the  Govemhient  had  directed  certain  questions  to  be  put  to  them,  and 
that  they  were  expected  to  g^ve  implicit  answers  to  them ;  the  commander 
begged  to  know  if  he  stood  before  that  court  as  a  prisoner,  which  plain  ques-  ' 
tion  the  court  could  not  answer,  but  simply  repeatMi  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  assembled ;  the  commander  testified  his  wtllingaess  to  answer  any 
questions  the  Government  might  wish  to  put  to  him,  after  they  had  given 
ttieir  final  decision  on  his  case ;  but  whilst  he  stood  before  that  oourt  as  a 
prisoner,  he  must  decline  giving  any  answer.  Ttie  p0»oeedings  were  then 
closed,  and  a  third  time  sent  to  the  Government,  who  gave  their  final  decUioa^ 
some  time  after ;  and  notwithstanding  the  punishment  already  inflicted,  the 
eommander  was  suspended  until  some  time  in  1819.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  conceive  that  any  public  authority  should  have  descended  to  snen  caprU 
eioos  measures, — measures  no  less  repugnant  to  every  sort  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure, than  to  every  liberal  or  honourable  feeling;  but  the  sweeping 
measure  of  placing  commanders,  Ueiatenants,  and  even  midshipmen,  all  in 
arrest  together,  eould  only  be  borne  out  and  countenanced  bv  a  Government 
ezhibitiiig  a  total  disregard  for  even  the  shadow  and  forms  of  justice. 

The  f<^lowing  circamstance  will  be  found  in  the  public  records,  and  will 
therefore,  I  trust,  be  admitted  as  evidence :  In  1819,  Ueotenaot  Boyce  of  the 
ship  Jfeiwry,  was  put  under  arrest  by  his  commander,  Lieutenant  raort ;  end 
In  order  to  try  him,  the  superintendent  assembled  a  court,  in  which  he  placed* 
two  of  the  oincers  of  Ibdfamen  as  members.  Lieutenant  Boyce  held  a  oom«- 
Bleaion,  those,  gentlemen  had  no  commissions,  and  belonged  to  merchant  ships, 
tbey  could  not  be  expected,  from  such  habhs  and  the  duties  they  had  to  per- 
fbrm,  to  be  proper  judges,  while  the  degradation  and  \njnry  offered  to  the 
mrine  officer  was  evident  and  studied,  as  there  was  no  want  of  marine 
officers  in  port  to  form  such  court.  Such,  howevef,  is  the  undefined  and  for- 
lorn state  in  which  the  marine  corps  is  left,  that  if  an  assemblage  of  boatvwains 
or  gimners,  or  even  if  seijaants  and  corporals,  had  been  selected  by  its  super- 
ioteodent  to  form  such  court,  the  marine  officer  had  no  remedy. 

Altbough  there  was  but  ope  ship  in  the  service  large  enough  to  curry  4h«| 
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fat  on  board  he^,  to  offisronlBnary  aoconmiodafibi  to  the  brew;  6i  be 
Ad  in  the  least  respect  by  the  pirates  in  the  Persian  Galph,  that  aoUtary 
ship  did  the  superintendent  induce  €h>Temnient  to  sell,  and  sold  she  was  at 
auction  for  not  more  than  two*thhrds  of  her  valne.  This  threw  an  old  officer 
out  of  employ,  and  blasted  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  every  officer  in  the 
Marine,  wnile  he  induced  Ooyemment  to  suspend  all  promotion  by  the  oTor- 
plus  of  officers  thus  created.  The  ship  I  hate  alluded  to,  was  the  Morning' 
ton  of  20  guns,  and  the  largest  vessel  remaining  aAer  her  was  the  Teignnumtk 
pf  about  &Q  tons,  which,  in  his  Migesty*s  service,  would  have  had  on  board 
at  the  most  only  10  or  12  guns,  but  was,  in  the.  Marine,  absurdly  crammed 
wi|h.l8  guns,  and  at  one  time  with  20.  It  was  as  injudicious  as  crael  so  to 
^qalp  ^cr*  t^s  it  rendered  her  unsafe,  and,  in  the  event  of  capture,  ensured  the 
disgrace  .of  whoever  commanded  her.  The  rest  of  the  vessels  were  of  the 
yanje  stamp,  except  that  they  were  much  smaller ;  and  one,  the  Ariel,  a  brig 
of  180  tons,  carrying  14  guiis,  was  so  crank  that  she  overset  and  sunk  in  a 
squall  in  the  Persian  Gulph,  althoua^h  her  foresail  only  was  set,  and  of  her 
creW'Only  three  men  were  saved. 

', .  In  October  1814,  the  Vestal,  being  under  orders  to  carry  despatches  to  Bus- 
aora,  her  Commander,  Lieutenant  Phillips,  was  directed  to  receive  on  board 
Vy  the  superintendent  a  certain  number  of  bales,  belonging  to  private  mer- 
f  hants  at  Bombay,  as  freight.  That  officer  represented  respectfully  the  utter 
incompetency  of  his  vessel  to  carry  any  cargo,  as  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
Qould. carry  provisions  and  water  for  the  crew  ;  his  objections  were  overruled, 
and  the  bales  sent  on  board,  which  he,  sooner  than  deprive  the  crew  of  their 
wretcned  accommodation,  stowed  in  his  own  cabin  By  the  Court's  orders 
of  1798,  all  freight  except  bullion  was  prohibited  to  be  carried  in  cruizers ;  bat 
the  disregard  of  orders  by  the  superintendent,  brought  into  the  Bombay 
treasury  the  pitiful  sum  of  160  rupees.  The  Veftal  was  a  small  sharp  brig^ 
pf  160  tons  burthen,  scarcely  able  to  carry  10  cwt.  of  water  and  provisions ; 
and  as  the  superintendent  of  marine  had  commanded  an  Indiaman  many  years, 
he  could  not  plead  ignorance  of  the  inability  of  the  VesttU  to  carry  any  eai^o 
irhatever.  what  was  tb^  consequence  ?  not  mere  discontent  and  degradation 
to  the  (unfortunate  commander,  but  death.  The  Vestal* s  cabin  was  very  small , 
and  had  neither  port  nor  scuttle ;  the  Persian  Gulph  is  dreadfully  hot  and  un- 
healthy ;  such  stowage  produced  a  violent  attack  of  the  liver,  and  an  officer 
of  distinguished  mef^t,  who  had  served  nearly  20  years,  fell  a  victim,  not  to 
tbe  cause  of  his  country,  but  to  injustice  and  cruelty.  There  is  no  fear, 
however,  of  the  recurrence  of  such  a  pitiful  effort  %gain,  as  a  recent  act 
•f  the  Legislature  riders  any  cruizers  which  may  be  so  stuffed,  a  prize  to 
any  of  his  Majesty's  ships  that  will  seize  her. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  eyery  sort  of  ship,  merchantman  or  vessel  of  war, 
some  difference  of  accommodation  is  allotted  to  the  persons  serving  on  board, 
but  the  superintendent,  to  give  a  deathblow  to  the  service  at  once,  sought  to 
eonfound  all  ranks ;  he  therefore  ordered  that  the  biitfaA  allotted  to  the  nrld- 
ahipmenef  the  VetUU  should  be  taken  away,  and  the  mldshtpaien  cramnad 
toto  the  lieatenants*  cabin.  The  Ueutenautt*  cabin  on  board  the  Vettal  was 
•Bly9  feet  by  7,  and  as  there  was  no  other,  the  surgeon  was  neoesaarUy 
obliged  to  live  and  sleep  in  it  also ;  such  was  the  Wretched  den  into  which  thie 
•nperintendent  ordered  the  midshipmen  to  be  crammed.  Putting  rank,  health* 
and  .comfort  out  of  the  question,  the  thing  was  isipossible ;  but  the  officer  bad 
DO  remedy ;  and  if  he  had  ordered  the  pigs  to  be  put  in  also,  he  must  have 
submitted  or  resigned  the  service.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  surgeon 
belonged  to  the  army,  and  was  protected  by  its  rules  and  regulations  from 
sndi  iiHUstice;  he  wrote  to  Government  complaining  that  the  acoommodaXion 
allotted  him  in  the  Fetta2  was  worse  than  that  provided  by  Act  of  Parliament 
for  horses  during  the  Slave  Trade ;  the  superintendent  took  Are  at  the  iceflec- 
tion,  and  preferred  charges  against  him,  but  as  a  military  officer  could  not  ho 
tried  and  punished  without  sufficient  grounds,  a  eoart^otartial  saved  him,  suid 
very  propisri v  rematked  on  the  conduct  and  evidence  of  the  superinteodoat, 
me  dttaflf  or  which  are  to  be  found  In  the  records  of  this  house. 
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tiie  Bonbty  Marine,  that  U  deserved  such  treatment,  or  that  it  had  forfeited  all 
clain  to  attentioB,  it  ia  therefore  with  relactaoce  that  I  ato  compelled  tf> 
adrert  to  its  eondaci  aa  a  public  body,  of.  which  I  waa  probably  one  of  the  leaat 
worthy  aaeaibers.  first,  then,  on  the  score  of  fidelity  and  attachment  to  their 
eouatry,  the  marines  are  eminently  conapicuoas,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  tliat 
they  stood  aloof  and  declined  joining  with  the  army,  who  invited  them,  whea 
they,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  urged  their  claims  to  e^ual  raaJc  with  his  ma- 
jesty*a  troops ;  the  marines  declined  so  doing,  and  were  left  unnoticed,  whila 
the  army  obtained  the  moat  liberal  consideration.  I  have  heard  it  said,  that 
the  marine  deserved  to  be  so  neglected  for  not  joining  the  army  ;  if  so.  It 
will  aeire  as  a  lesson  to  regnlate  the.  claims  of  military  bodies  md  future,  and 
t«eh  tbem  the  just  value  of  claims  unsupported  by  power.  For  patriotkai, 
ia  1700,  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  towards  carrying  on  the  war  as  a  test 
«f  palHie  opinion,  and  was  liberally  supported  in  this  country ;  it  waa  also 
carried  on  in  India,  and  most  of  the  members  of  the  ser\  ice,  cif il,  niUtarji, 
.aad.nmrine,  subscribed  towards  it ;  but  Captain  Selby  of  the  Bombay  Marloe  . 
Jahacribed  the  whole  of  his  pay  during  the  war ;  he  stood  a  solitary  instance 
«f  such  devotion,  and  ieontlauing  his  career,  he  at  last  sacrificed  his  life  ia  the 
service  of  the  Company. 

In  no  one  solitary  instance  bas  the  British  colours  ever  been  lowered  frotn 
the  peak  of  one  of  these  miserably  ill-manned  cruizers,  to '  any  enemy  ef 
ioforier  or  evelL  of  «qual  forch,  while  they  have  often  pNmd  ancpessM  in 
combating  a  powerfiil  superiority.  But,  supposing  military  ardonr  and 
pauiotism  of  no  value  In  the  estimation  of  the  Companv  as  rega^  its  ssarine, 
let  me  address  them  simply  as  merchants,  and  ask  if  diaintarestedness  on  tl^e 
part  of  its  marine  officers  in  preferring  the  Company*s  interests  to  their  own, 
eeuld  establish  any  claim  1  *  When  tlie  expedition  was  proceeding  againf  t 
Hva,  two  cruisers,  the  Mominffton  and  Malabar,  fell  in  with  two  large 
Chinese  junks,  in  the  Straits  of  Gasper,  from  Batavia  bound  to  Amoy.  By 
the  orders  of  Coundl,  Batavia  being  in  a  state  of  blockaide,  thqy  were  good 
prises,  and  were  in  lact  laden  with  Dutch  pirefierty,  by  their  manifest  aad 
pspers  valued  at  600,€0(U.  sterling;  they  were  taken  by  the  cndaers,  and  the 
.Oilitains  Dean  and  Jhlaxfield,  would  have  sent  them  to  Prince  of  W^es  island 
■for  oondemnation,  but  were  prevented  by  Commodore  Hayes,  who  conmmnded  • 
the  amine  fnrce  on  that  expedition.  His  order  was  short,  and,  in  jastioe  lo 
hha,  I  Shan  read  it. 

To  CaptaUu  R.  Dean  and  William  MaxJUld,  Commanders  qf   $ke 
Bononrabte  Compan^^s  Mkips  qf  mar,  Momington  and  Malabar. 

*  Honourable  Company's  ship  of  war,  Malabar,  Java  Sea,  July  SI,  1811. 
Lat.  ^'^  41 '  S.,  Long.  106*'  46'  E. 

'  GcNTLnf  EN, — As  the  Government  of  China  seek  every  pretext  to  ei^- 
barrass  the  Honourable  Company*8  commercial  transactions  at  Canton,  I  am 
induoed  to  believe  the  captured  junks,  taken  possession  of  by  the  respective 
ships  under  your  immediate  command,  may  be  made  a  plea  to  interrupt  the 
important  trade  in  that  quarter,  which  is  now  not  only  considered  of  vital 
inteiest  to  them,  but  to  the  state  generally.  I  feel  myself  imperiously  called 
mm  to  prevent  any  occurrence  which  may  be  productive  of  such  destructive 
cjfiBCts ;  I  am  therefore  impelled  to  direct  you  to  withdraw  the  prize  masters 
and  crews  from  the  junks  in  question,  and  to  command  you  to  permit  them  to 
proceed  towards  their  original  destination.  lu^  thus  exercising  my  authority, 
(perhaps  exceeding  its  legal  bounds^  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  great  sacrifice 
which  must  be  made  by  enforcing  the  foregoing  commmands,  but  I  trust  we 
aHkef  ftel  we  have  the  honour  to  serve  the  most  liberal  masters  in  the  world, 
aad  I  congratulate  myself  upon  the  conviction  that  the  officers  to  whom  these 
eemnaads  are  addressed,  know  faow  to  appreciate  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
vvhei  piieed  in  competition  with  the  interest  of  their  employers,  and  of  their 
I  am,  GentlenieD,  your  fhitfaAil  servant, 

^  JoHir  HaTBS,  Commander  of  all  the  Honourable  Coapaiif  s 
ships  and  vessels  on  the  Java  Ezpeditiai.' 
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m  Debat^aitkfi  J3a^  India  Himm 

This  letter  affords  m  good  illttstration  of  the -impoUoy  of  the  CoaqMBjIi 
orders  of  1804.  Suppose,  for  a  moBient,  that  Coftmodore  Hayes  had  not  bm 
'  present,  bat  that  one  of  the  China  ships  had  been  in  company,  U  is  not 
possible  to  belioTe  the  commander  of  any  of  such  ships  would  haVe  issued 
snch  a  letter  as  this,  and  still  less  likely  that  any  captain  of  the  marine 
•would  have  paid  the  least  attention  to  it  if  he  had.  The  roan  wbo  made  this 
▼ast  sacrifice  then  (I  mean  Commodore  Hayes)  was  not  worth  one  shilling, 
nor  do  I  believe  he  is  now.  This  disinterestedness  and  gallantry,  of  which 
the  records  of  this  hocse  contain  abundant  proof,  would,  in  any  other  serrice 
but  the  Bombay  Marine,  have  obtained  for  him  honour  and  distinction.  Th^ 
two  ofllcers  to  whom  the  order  was  addressed  to  release  the  junks,  submitted 
a  memorial  to  this  Court  on  the  subject,  which  shared  the  ikte  of  other  marine 
memorials  sent  home  to  this  country.  As  to  the  Commodore,  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  Court  e?er  condescended  to  remark  upon  his  conduct  on  that  occasion ; 
•unless  it  in^uc^  them  to  take  a  more  liberal  view  of  the  question  of  prece- 
dence, when  Lord  Amherst  waS  guilty  of  handing  the  wKe  of  this  old  and 
distinguished  officer  to  table,  before  the  lady  of  one  of  the  Bengal  CItSI 
servants,  Mr.  Udney.  I  think  indeed  that  this  offence  placed  the  Comnfodore 
in  oonsiderable  jeopardy,  from  which  he  waa  probably  extricated  by  the 
Directors;  and  not  impossibly,  in  consideration  of  the  disinterested  manner  ia 
wUcfa  he  executed  the  duty  of  Conunodore  in  ordering  the  release  of  th« 
Chinese  junks. 

If  the  feelings  of  the  marine  officers,  and  their  character  and  effideney  ii  of 
no  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  Court,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  estimate 
the  importance  of  the  corps  by  some  other  test;  let  ns  therefore  try  it  by 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  From  what  has  been  stated,  I  trust  it  will  not  be 
asserted  that  the  Bombay  Marine  was  efficient,  or  even  available  for  any 
good  purpose,  since  1812 ;  but  if  such  an  assertion  ir  made,  I  shall  rosdUT 
meet  and  confiite  it.  And  yet,  the  expense  of  this  corps,  firom  18i9  to  188^ 
was  not  less  than  1,200,000^.  The  decadence  of  the  marine  induced  the 
growth  of  piracy  in  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  which  compelled  Government  to 
equip  expemtions  against  them,  entailing  an  expense  of  1,000,00(W.  sterling ;  the 
mere  interest  of  which  would  have  provided  and  paid  an  efficient  naval  force 
of  double  the  nominal  force  called  the  Bombay  Marine,  for  ever.  In  1819, 
the  presence  of  a  single  cruiaer  of  80  guns  prefented  awar  with  the  Burmese, 
and  obtained  ample  reparation  for  an  insult  offered ;  at  that  time  there  was  as 
good  an  occasion  for  war  as  since,  but  Lord  Mioto  had  the  MaUAar  of  90 

gns  to  support  the  arguments  of  the  British  Envoy  at  Rangoon ;  the 
irmese  Government  were  ripe  for  hostilities,  and  the  Viceroy  recdved  orders 
firom  Ms  court,  which  were  published  in  the  streets,  to  send  the  British  Envoy 
.  ftg  well  as  the  captain  of  the  cruizer  up  to  the  capital  in  irons,  and  on  the 
Envoy  attempting  to  embark  with  his  escort,  &c.  oii  board  the  Malabar^ 
two  of  the  Burmese  war-boats,  out  of  about  twenty  that  were  in  motion  round 
the  cruizer,  seised  one  of  the  Malabar^s  cutters,  and  attempted  to  tow  her  off; 
the  commander  of  the  Malabar  instantly  ordered  the  guns  of  the  McUabaTj 
then  within  pistol  shot,  to  be  pointed  at  the  two  war  boats  and  cutter,  but 
net  to  fire,  as  the  Envoy,  who  was  still  in  the  boats»  mightliave  been  sacrificed  ; 
he  at  length  reached  the  Malabary  and  a  message  was  instantly  sent  to  the 
'  Viceroy,  demanding  instant  reparation  for  the  outrage  by  his  delivering-  up 
the  commanders  of  the  war-boats  in  irons,  and  disavowing  the  act  on  the 
part  of  his  Government ;  he  was  given  half  an  hour  to  consider  of  it,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time,  if  they  were  not  sent  on  board  the  MaMar^  she 
would  commence  hostilities ;  the  commanders  of  the  war  boats  were  sent  off 
handcuffed,  and  every  atonement  made  by  the  Viceroy. 

The  want  of  a  respectable  emixer  at  Bengal  in  188S-4,  previous  to  our 
rupture  with  the  Burmese,  compelled  the  Bengal  Government  to  equip  and 
tend  a  pilot  schooner  into  the  riter  Naaf,  as  a  measure  of  naval  defeoee ; 
but  its  feeble  and  anwarlike  appearance  encouraged  rath^  than  repraoaed 
the  agmasions  of  the  Bunnese,  who  seized  the  commander  and  capied  him 
off;  and  theD  aagmeated  the  grounds  of  dispute,  and  precipitated  us  into  a 
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on  the  Bombay  Marine.  15S 

vir  wMeb  hM  oo«t  us  probfibly  twenty  millions  Bttrttfigf  nd  the  U? et  of 
tbOQfUKls  of  our  braTO  and  nlnable  troops. 

On  the  conduct  of  the  present  superintendent  of  the  Bombay  marine,  Mr. 
Bachansn,  I  shall  offer  but  one  observation :  he  has  Just  giTen  the  command 
of  the  Hastings  frigate,  and  the  Emaud^  the  two  largest  ships  in  the  Bom- 
bay marine,  to  two  mates  of  the  Country  Service,  which  is  no  less  an  act  of 
iiyostice  to  the  marine  officers,  than  of  disregard  for  the  interests  of  the 
Company.  As  there  kre  plenty  of  marine  officers,  of  all  grades,  unemployed, 
though  still  on  pay,  why  should  the  expense  of  Oovemmont  be  thus  in- 
cresfed  by  employing  persons  not  in  ^e  service,  to  say  nothing  of  the  injustice 
offisred  to  the  officers  of  that  corps :  Would  the  Commander-in-Chief  at 
either  of  the  Presidencies  give  the  command  of  any  of  the  battalions,  or  even  of 
a  company  of  sepoys,  to  a  mate  of  the  Country  Service,  or  even  to  a  meri- 
torioQS  officer  of  the  King's  service?  It  is  well  known  they  would  not ;  bu| 
the  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  army  are  all  King's  officers,  and  embued 
▼ith  military  feelings,  and  the  credit  and  efficiency  of  the  corps  entrusted  to 
their  charge  are  in  their  estimation  no  less  objects  of  duty  thauof  pride. 

I  now  beg  to  move  that  the  following  papers  be  laid  before  this  Court :  ist^ 
Hie  old,  but  unrepealed  regulations  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  establishing 
fhe  rehitive  rank  of  the  Conmumders,  &c.  of  their  regular  and  chartered  ships, 
tc,  with  the  Hon'.  Company's  Army.  Snd,  The  Court  of  Directors'  orders 
cstiblishing  the  relive  rank  of  the  officers  of  the  Bombay  marine  with  the 
officers  of  their  army,  in  their  letter  of  August  list,  1708.  8rd,  The  Court  of 
Directors'  orders,  respecting  the  rank  of  commanders  of  their  regular  sliipa, 
with  reference  to  the  officers  of  the  marine,  dated  May  29d,  180^  4th,  Mr. 
Honey's  (superintendent  of  marine)  letter  to  the  Bombay  Government,  in  reply 
to  tn  extract  firom  the  Court  of  Directors'  letter  of  April  Sth,  1800.  6th,  The 
nenorial  of  the  officer  of  the  Bombay  Marine  collectively,  urging  the 
Conrt  of  Directors  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  corps,  submitted  since  the 
ynr  1804.  6th,  The  letters  from  the  Government  in  India  to  the  Court  of 
INrectors,  urging  the  Court  of  Directors  to  obtain  a  code  of  laws  for  the 
Oovemmeiit  of  the  marine,  and  to  render  it  efficient  since  1798.  .  7th,  A 
Tetarn,  exhibiting  the  number,  size,  and  tonnage  of  the  ships  and  vessels^ 
eomposingtlie Bombay  Marine,  iQthe  year  1800, 1807,  and  1821.  Sth,  Aretum 
of  the  officers  employed  either  as  agents  for  transports*  or  in  the  command  of 
•hips  or  ressels  fitted  out  by  the  Compapy  during  the  Burmese  vrar,  with 
the  salaries,  viz.  pay  and  allowances  granted  them  per  month,  with  the  names 
snd  force  of  the  vessels  they  commanded.  9th,  A  statement,  exhibiting  the 
P*y  and  allowances  of  each  grade  or  rank  of  the  officers  in.  the  Bombay 
aarine.  10th,  A  return,  exhibiting  the. pay  •and  allowances  of  said  rank  or 
gride  in  the  Bengal  Pilot  Establishment.  11th,  Tbe  superintendent's  orders 
to  lieutenant  Phillips,  dated  Bombay,  96th  of  October  1814,  and  the  S9th  of 
October  1814,  and  the  replies  of  Lieutenant  Phillips  of  the  same  dates. 
Ifth,  The  Court  Martial  on  Mr.  Assistant-Surgeon  Lewellyn.  of  the  VeHal, 
on  4^iarges  dated  12th  of  June  ISia  18th,  The  Memorial  of  the  Commander 
of  the  McmimgUm  «nd  Malabar,  relative  to  giving  up  the  China  Junlrt, 
d«ted,8th  December,  1814,  at  Calcutta.  14<h,  A  statement,  exhibiting  the 
pey  and  expense  of  the  Superintendent  and  his  office  establishment  per  annum. 
Also,  the  annual  aeoount  of  the  pay  and  allowances  .of  all  the  officers  of  the 
Bombay  Bfarine,  doing  duty  with  the  corps,  per  annum,  or  for  one  year.  15tli, 
Ute  actual  expenses,  designated  Marine  charges  at  Bombay,  from  the  year 
1806  to  1896.  16th,  The  expense  incurred  for  the  expedition  sent  against  the 
pirates  in  the  Persian  Gulph  since  1806. 

Colonel  Stanbopb  rose  to  second  the  motion.  The  honourable  Chairman 
hsd  stated  that  it  was— 

The  CBAimiiAic  understood  that  the  hon.  Proprietor  seconded  the  motion. 
In  point  of  form  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  first  read. 

The  ttotioii  having  been  then  read : 
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IM  D€b€ii4  or  iM  JSuttt  India  House 

Colonel  6t4M0OPB  ^oofioBsed  tbftt  «a  |be  boa.  Cbakmaa  4iad  aest&pntd  tte 

intentioa  of  the  Directors  to  take  into  coDsideratioo  the  subject  latro4ttGed  to 
the  Court  that  day,  and  also  intimated  a  desire  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the 
marine  senrice,  he  bad  not  conceired  it  to  be  necessary  to  have  made  th^ 
present  requisition,  and  he  was  much  annoyed  when  he  saw  his  name  attached 
to  it,  but  he  liad  subsequently  had  a  communication  with  the  gallant  Proprie- 
tor, who  informed  him  that  the  subject  had  been  for  three  years  under  tlic  con- 
sideration of  the  Directors.  That,  constantly,  promises  had  been  made,  and  as 
Constantly  broken.  With  respect  to  the  hon.  Chairman  himself,  be  placed  the 
greatest  reliance  on  his  intention  to  consider  the  subject,  but  the  Court  was 
very  shortly  to  be  depriyed  of  his  useful  services  in  the  Chair,  and  he  there- 
fore thought  that  his  gallant  Friend  was  wise  and  warranted  in  bringing  for- 
ward his  motion.  He  would  premise  one  or  two  words  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  and  character  of  that  gallant  Proprietor.  He  was  no  factious  charac- 
ter, no  disappointed  officer,  whose  only  object  was  to  oppose  the  course  of 
the  Directors.  He  had  nine  or  ten  times  publicly  received  approbation,  and 
liad  had  stars  bestowed  on  him.  With  respect  to  the  disinterestedness  of 
Comtaiodore  Hayes,  which  his  gallant  Friend  had  mentioned,  let  it  be  re- 
in^mbered,  too,  that  his  gallant  Friend  was  also  present  on  that  occasion,  and 
lost  a  considerable  share  of  the  prize  money.  The  Bombay  Marine  service 
was  one  of  the  oldeist  branches  of  the  service,  and  his  gallant  Friend  bad 
truly  stated,  that  there  never  was  an  instance  of  any  ship  £iaving  lowered  its 
'eolourr  to  an  enemy  of  equal  force.  Under  these  circiimstances,  he  thonght 
4hat  service  was  entitled  to  the  consideration'  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  ; 
4a)d  he  could  not  help  observing  -that  indignities  had  been  offeied  to  it.  In 
•tile  first  place,  it  was  very  unfair  that  the  officers  in  the  Marine  service  were 
deprived  Of  the  rank  which  tkiey  formerly  possessed.  A  captain  in  the  Marine 
'service  used  be  equal  In  rank  to  a  colonel  in  the  army,  but  now  a  captain  in 
that  ^rvlce  was  between  a  major  and  colonel.  This  circumstance  led  to  the 
ildiettlous  occurrence  alluded  to  by  his  gallant  Friend.  It  appeilred  that 
Xlommodore  Hayes  and  his  wife  were  invited  to  dine  with  the  Governor-GNme- 
tal,  wlio  led  to  the  dinner  table  the  wife  of  Commodore  Hayes  before  Mrs. 
fJdoey.  Upon  this,  long  minutes  of  the  transaction  were  sentliome  to  tbe 
Court  of  Directors,  who  pondered  for  a  long  time  oTer  the  weighty  matter, 
«nd  Bt  last  came  to  the  decision^— was  It  of  punishing  Lord  Aihberst  or  the 
\uniableand  charming  lady?  No  1— but  they  came  to  the  resolution  «f  un- 
'«oMmod0rifi^  Commodore  Hayes.  Mr.  Wynn,  however,  considered  that 
'decision  unfldr,  and  had  thought  proper  to  reverse  it.  Tbe  Bombay  Marine 
lertice  had  been  left  without  any  law  to  regulate  their  conduct.  He  would 
l«k  the  Court  of  Proprietors  if  they  ever  saw  a  civilized  state  or.  military 
fovemment  left  without  any  law  7  In  the  latter,  it  was  thought  in  aobtfaer 
^lace,  that  the  discipline  must  be  much  more  vigorous ;  that  there  Iras  some- 
thing in  the  conduct  and  character  of  Englishmen  that  made  flogging  neces- 
Mty ;  a  pmctice  which  was  abolished  on  the  Continent.  In  the  Bombay 
JOarlne  ^rvlce  there  was  no  martial  law.  It  was  sometimes  governed  by  the 
lilies  of  the  navy ;  and,  aV  other  times,  by  the  regvlati<»is  of  the  Court  of 
Directors.  Every  thing  was  left  vague  and  un<%rtain^  and,  in  point  of  fisct, 
the  service  was  under  the  dominion  of  no  law  but  of  arbitrary  power.  He 
irould  ask  the  Court  of  Directors  if  they  approved  of  such  a  system  9  Ttieiy 
fay  that  they  do  not  approve  of  It,  but  were  going  to  redress  the  grievances 
^mplained  of.  Three  years  had  been  delayed  in  effecting  that  object,  wbicb, 
in  his  opfadon,  almost  amounted  to  a  denial  of  jastlce.  It  was  an  unjust  thin^ 
to  place,  ak  had  been-  done,  captains  of  the  Marine  service  under  the  com- 
mand of  commanders  of  Indian  ships.  It  was  quite  as  indignant  a  thing  as  %o 
flace  a  ship  of  war  under  the  command  of  a  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel, 
le  would,  however,  tell  the  Court  the  reasons  why  these  practices  were 
allowed.  The  fact  was,  that  the  Bombay  Marine  service  was  not  represented 
oh  the  other  side  of  the  bar,  while  the  merchant's  service  teas  represented 
there.  There  were  no  less  than  four  Directors  who  had  belonged  to  the  Sast 
ladia  trading  sea  service ;  bat  not  ono  who  belonged  to  the  Mttttary Marine. 
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inodier  re«oii  -wsa,  beeinse  East  Indht  trading  csptfthn  cane  f n  hontuct  witli 
the  Dinetora,  bat  the  eommanders  of  tbe  Military  Marine  were  quite  beyond 
tlK  naefa  of  this  imereourse.  One  great  advantage  to  the  captains  of  East 
hdiunen  being  pat  over  the  Marine  commanders  was,  that  tlwy  coold  gd 
into  port  whenever  they  pleased  to  sell  their  portion  of  the  cargoes.  Under 
tkese  circumstances,  it  appeared  to  him  that  nothing  could  be  worse  than  the 
system  at  present  in  force,  and  he  trusted  that  the  Hon.  Chairman  would  do  his 
MSt  to  amend  it ;  otherwise  it  would  be  better  to  do  away  with  tbe  Bombay 
lerrioe  entirely,  to  reward  the  officers  by  pension,  and  g^ve  the  remaining 
money  to  his  Majesty's  navy. 

Sir  John  Doyle  said,  there  werQ  two  things  that  struck  him.  One  was, 
that  if  the  Proprietors  had  a  marine  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  most  efficient 
•tale  possible ;  and  the  other  was,  that  as  the  Company  had  the  control  of 
Bunaging  the  vast  Empire  of  the  East,  it  ought  also  to  have  the  power  of 
deiendiog  It ;  and  not  be  subject  to  the  caprice  of  any  accidental  men*  But 
he  thought  that  if  the  Chairman  and  the  other  Directors  were  endeavouring  to 
place  the  Bombay  service  on  the  most  efficient  footingr-giving  the  honourabie 
Mover  and  Seconder  the  fullest  credit  for  the  motives  that  actuated  them — 
yet  he  submitted  that  if  the  Directors  at  this  very  moment  were  endeavouring 
to  get  the  best  advice  to  effect  that  worthy  object,  it  would  be.more  eligible 
to  leave  it  In  their  bands. 

Hie  Chaibman  had  listened  with  great  attention  to  tlie  statement  made  by 
die  gallant  Ofieer,  who  had  proposed  the  motion  before  the  Court.  He  had 
alio  listened  with  equal  attention  to  the  gallant  Colonel  who  seconded  that 
Motion,  as  well  as  to  tne  suggestion  offered  by  the  gallant  General  on  the  floor ; 
aad  he  confessed  that  he  was  most  gratified  with  that  suggestion.  He  had  on 
a  former  occasion  stated  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  that  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors were  earnestly  intent  on  the  improvement  of  the  Bombay  service.  He 
admitted,  for  along  time,  that  many  difficulties  had  occurred  in  the  progress  of 
t&eir  efforts  f^om  that  peculiarity  which  existed  iii  the  naval  service,  of  a  kind 
of  jealousy  of  interference  with  any  naval  authority.  It  was  a  kind  of  jealousy- 
to  which  BHieh  of  the  respectability  and  benefit  derived  from  that  service  was 
owing,  and  which  ought  to  be  encouraged  rather  than  otherwise.  He  had 
great  pleatore  in  saying  that,  as  far  negociations  had  passed  with  the  naval 
wfartneat  of  this  country,  he  had  every  rcsason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  great 
disposition  shown  to  afford  every  assistance  to  the  Company  in  the  object 
they  had  in  view,  namely,  placing  the  Indian  Marine  Service  on  a  respectable 
foqna%»  and  he  thought  that  he  should  be  doing  great  ii^ttfltioe  to  the  noble 
Iiord.at the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  if  he  did  not  stat^,  Ihiit  there  seenedto 
ha  as  s^ng  a  desire  on  his  part  to  further  the  ? ieufsof  the  Company,  as  if  he 
mi  a  personal  iatef^st  in  their  affairs.  Such  being  the  case«  he  certainly  did 
Maii  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Conrt  to  adopt  the  suggestion  ten* 
dared  ^y  tbe  gallant  Oeneral ;  but  with  the  expression  of  that  vrkh  he  could 
JMt  allow  the  honourable  Mover's  speech  to  pass  unnoticed. 
*'  Thelsadtng  object  in  that  speech  seemed  to  him  to  bo,  to  cast  reflections  oft 
the  piemory  of  the  late  Superintendent  of  the  Bombay  Marine,  f  Mr.  Meriton.> 
Qethenafote  thought  tliat  there  was  a  peeuliar  degree  of  justice  due  to  that 
jNperhHendeut,  to  bring  to  the  recollection  of  the  Court  the  gallant  services 
whkb  idcomiucvided  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors.  The  gal» 
iaot  eoaduet  of  Ckptain  Meiiton  and  Captain  Stewart,  in  an  action  with  the 
fitneh,  aad  in  which  the  former  was  very  severely  wounded,  weuld  be 'in 
the  recollection  of  many  Members  of  that  Court.  When  the  post  of  Super- 
hUeodeiit  to  the  Bombay  Marine  service  became  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Hooey,  Captain  Mereton  became  a  candidate  for  the  office,  and  he  (the 
^halnnMB)  had  taken  great  pains  to  bring  his  services  to  the  notice  of  the 
noprietors,  and  he  believed  he  was  instrumental  in  getting  him  appointed. 
If  hit  subsequaot  conduct  rendered  him  liable  to  such  observations  as  had 
l^sen  nade»  he  aertainlv  sliouldiiot  attempt  to  defhnd  it;  but  he  had  no  reas^ 
to  bflliflTO  that  hi^  conduct  as  SuperiBteodaBt  d^ieETed  thoae  Mreug  mitmad* 
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T^rtiotts;  At  Itny  rate  he  was  gdne  to  rdider  aa  accoant,  wUeh  no  donbt 
would  be  a  JQst  one,  bat  it  was  rather  hard  on  that  man  that  he  was  made  the 
subject  of  discussion,  where  neither  he  nor  his  Mends  were  present  to  Tindi- 
cate  his  conduct.  (1) 

With  respect  to  the  observations  which  had  been  made  on  the  conduct  of 
the  present  Superintendent,  he  could  only  say,  if  be  had  ffiven  preference  to 
naval  officers  serving  in  merchant  ships  over  those  of  the  Marine  service,  he 
had  done  wrong,  and  he  would  have  no  hesitation,  if  the  feet  were  established 
to  his  conviction,  of  proposing  to  the  Court  of  Directors  to  express  strongly 
their  opinion  on  such  conduct ;  but  he  should  Uke  to  look  into  that  part  of 
the  story,  befolre  he  pronounced  the  Superintendent  to  be  guilty  of  the  mis- 
conduct imputed  to  him. 

*  He  was  ^ee  to  admit  that  the  Bombay  Marine  service  had  laboured  under 
many  disadvantages.  The  gallant  Officer  had  said  that  it  was  neglected  by 
the  Court 'of  Directors.  To  that  assertion  he  begged  leave  to  give  a  most 
complete  denial.  As  far  as  it  had  been  competent  in  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  better  the  situation  of  the  Marine  service,  it  had  been  done ;  where  it  was 
not  in  their  power  to  do  so,  they  had  not  been  negligent  in  making  applica- 
tion to  that  quarter,  without  the  concurrence  of  which  it  could  not  be  done. 
The  Court  of  Directors  had  done  every  thing  to  make  the  officers  of  the  Marine 
service  comfortable  in  a  pecuniary  way,  and  it  was  in  that  way  only  tlurt  they 
could  afford  encouragement  to  that  ^lant  corps ;  but  he  bellered  that  at  th« 
time  the  officers  entered  the  service,  they  entered  it  with  an  understandinir, 
that  as  long  as  theycoutinued  in  that  service  they  were  to  receive  certaua 

B>rtions  of  pay.  What  had  been  done  since,  therefore,  by  the  Court  of 
irectors,  had  been  done  gratuitously  and  without  obligation,  though,  he  eon* 
fessed,  not  without  being  well  deserved.  It  could  not,  then,  be  said  that  the 
corps  had  been  neglected  as  far  as  that  Court  had  it  in  their  power  to  a^et. 
Two  or  ^ree  times  an  increase  had  been  made  in  the  allowances  of  the'  offi- 
cers; placing  them  on  this  same  footii:g  with  those  in  eorrespondfaig  rank  in 
the  army.  He  believed  that  if  the  idlowances  mad^  were  compared  with 
those  of  his  Majesty's  naval  service,  it  would  be  found  that  toe  Bombay 
Marine  was  any  thing  but  neglected  by  the  Company ;— degraded  it  had  never 
been.  To  keep  themselves  firoin  degradation  was  entirely  in  the  power  of  the 
officers  themselves,  and  It  was  impossible  for  any  class  of  persons  to  have 
more  distinguished  themselves  or  supported  themselves  from  tns  idea  of  degim- 
dation. 

With  respect  to  what  had  been  said  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Money,  it 
was  not  his  intention  in  the  least  to  detract  from  the  praise  of  that  officer.  The 
lion.  Proprietor,  who  had  proposed  the  motion,  had  taken  upon  himseUto  say 
that  Mr.  Money  resigned  his  office  in  disgust.  He  (the  Chairman)  had  no 
means  of  knowing  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  leave  his  office,  but  be 
knew  that  when  he  resigned,  he  went  into  a  very  profitable  mercantile  pan- 
nership.  He  therefore  supposed  that  Mr.  Money  quitted  the  service  witb  « 
view  to  his  owninterest,  and  that  disgust  at  the  service  had  no^ioff  to  do 
with  it. 

Something  had  been  said  on  the  subject  of  xkn-emtmadtrimg  Commodore 
Haves.  If  he  understood  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  the  naval  servioe,  he  bad 
no  hesitation  In  saying  that  the  conduct  of  Lord  Amherst  might  have  been 
spared.  With  respect  to  naval  rank,  the  Commodore  does  not  exist  on  shorn* 
but  only  where  his  pennant  flies— at  sea ;  aad  according  to  the  established 

(1)  This  is  the  thousand  times  repeated  and  thousand  times  exposed  fUltey 
of  saying  nothing  but  praise  of  the  absent  and  the  dead,  a  rule  which,  if 
adhered  to  in  practice,  would  destroy  all  history,  and  put  an  end  for  ever  to 
discussion  and  animadversion,  on  any  subject  on  which  the  chiracters  of  indi- 
▼idnals  were  concerned.  It  is  marvellous  that  the  absuidity  of  this  lUlner 
should  not  prevent  its  eternal  repetitioB.  ... 
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nAetofsodetylnlndla,  andof  the  senrioeki  general,  be  tbouglit  that  |twM 
ttq>pijig  a  gceat  deal  beyond  that  line  of  prudence  and  propriety,  to  have 
ffiren  to  the  wife  of  Commodore  Hayes  that  rank  and  precedence  which 
Lord  Amherst  did. 

He  wished  to  say  one  word  on  the  subject  of  the  Chinese  jnnks.   He  would 

Ct  it  to  the  Court  to  say  whether,  under  the  circumstances  stated,  it  would 
▼e  been  just,  upon  the  principles  of  naTal  law,  to  haye  imposed  the  same 
regulations  on  the  subjects  of  an  empire  like  that  of  China,  who  were  totally 
%noraat  of  tlie  existence  of  such  regulations,  and  were  employed  in  their  or- 
dinary traffic,  to  which  they  had  always  belonged.  But  if,  in  consequence  of 
war,  we  had  put  into  rigid  force  those  regulations,  what  would  haTe  become 
it  this  moment  of  the  Chinese  trade!  and  if  there  had  been  any  interruption 
to  that,  what  would  haye  become  of  the  EUtst  India  Company  7  (9)  He  had 
■0  wish  to  detract  from  the  disinterestedness  of  Commodore  Hayes ;  but  if  ho 
hid  not  giyen  up  th&  junks  in  question,  he  would  haye  been  extremely  regard- 
less of  the  interests  of  this  Company,  of  which  he  was  a  senrant.. 

With  respect  to  the  promises  he  had  made,  be  could  assure  the  Court,  that 
they  had  not  only  not  been  broken,  but  not  at  all  neglected.  Farther,  and  yery 
■aterial  progress  had  been  made  towards  the  attainment  of  the  object  be  had 
hi  yiew ;  and  he  was  thoroughly  conyinced  that  was  so  likely  to  impede  that' 
piomsi.  As  for  the  subject  to  be  taken  into  premature  discussion,  he  cer*. 
tauly  had  expected  that  some  more  attention  and  credit  would  haye  been  giyen, 
to  a  statement  coming  from  the  place  in  which  he  stood ;  and  he  could  not  say^ 
but  that  he  felt  something  of  disrespect  shown  to  himself  on  the  part  of  those 
fentleaen  who  had  signed  the  present  requisition.  He  felt  himself  therefore 
iiUed  upon  to  ask  of  the  Proprietors  for  a  declaration  of  their  opinion,  that 
he  was  entitled  to  their  confidence  in  the  statement  he  had  made ;  and  he. 
begged  leaye,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  an  hon.  Member 
ea  a  founer  occasion,  that  he  thought  it  not  decorous  for  any  thing  like  praise 
to  be  Boyed  from  that  side  of  the  bar,  to  take  the  liberty  of  mo? ing  an  amend- 
neot  upon  the  proposition  before  the  Court,  which  could  not  be  looked  upon 
is  praise,  but  as  justice  due  to  him«elf  in  calling  for  a  oonfirmation  of  tnat' 
eoofidence  to  which  he  considered  himself  entitled,  when  he  made  a  public 
•titement  from  the  Chair.  He  therefore  moyed  the  following  amendment  on 
the  original  motion : 

*  It  haying  been  declared  from  the  Chair,  that  measures  are  in  progress  for 
inproying  the  condition  of  the  Bombay  Marine,  and  for  placing  it  on  a  foot- 
ing more  consonant  to  the  merits  and  seryices  of  that  distinguished  corps,  this 
Court  is  disposed  to  give  confidence  to  the  correctness  of  the  statement  thus 
given  from  the  Chair  ;  and  considers  it,  therefore,  both  iigndiciousand  inex- 
pedient to  force  a  premature  discussion  of  the  subject  on  this  Court,  until  the 
details  of  the  proposed  plan  come  regularly  before  it.' 

Tlie  Dbfott  Chairman  (Hon.  Hugh  Lindsay)  rose  to  second  the  amend- 
■«t.  He  certainly  thought  that  the  gallant  Officer,  when  he  heard  the  state- 
Bent  from  the  Chair  that  a  measure  upon  the  sul^ect  was  in  contemplation, 
would  haye  been  satisfied  to  leaye  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors.  He  gaye 
all  due  credit  to  the  m^ts  of  the  Bombay  Marine  senrice ;  he  was  aware  that 
tiMy  had  performed  their  duty  in  a  yery  able  manner.  He  concurred  also  with 
the  hon.  Proprietor  as  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Money  ;  but  it  was  withiu  his. 
oim  knowtoof  e  that  that  gentleman  did  not  retire  from  the  seryice  with  dls- 
gUit.    A  gallant  Officer  mi4  itated,  that  the  Bombay  seryice  was  not  repre- 

(f )  ndaii  an  admission,  on  the  part  of  the  Chairman,  that  without  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  China  trade,  the  Bast  India  Company  would  soonbeamdhllated. 
la  a  commercial  point  of  yiew^  it  Is  undeniable  that  they  could  do  nothing 
wi^ut  this  monopoly.  It  will  as  undeniably  be  taken  from  them  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  present  charter,  as  tlMy  themseltes  already  know.  We  shall 
then  tee  liow  they  will  support  themielfef* 
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MOM  behind  the  bar ;  but  he  mast  obflenre,  that  thedoorwfiiM  opeata«|i- 
cen  of  that  service  as  to  any  other  Proprietor. 

Sir  Charles  Fobbbs  hoped  that  the  gallant  Proprietor  would  withdraw 
his  motion.  He  gave  him  all  credit  for  the  parity,  honour,,  and  disinterested- 
ness of  his  motives  ;  bnt  be  could  not  help  regretting  that  under  the  cireum- 
stances  of  the  case,  the  motion  had  been  brought  forward.  With  respect  to 
Mr.  Money,  he  knew  it  was  several  months  before  that  gentleman  made  up  his 
miod  to  retire ;  iemd  so  far  from  his  retiring  in  disgust,  he  deliberfited  for 
many  months  before  he  made  up  his  mind  to  do  so,  and  even-then  did  it  with 
great  regret.  He  thought  that  the  conduct  of  Commodore  Hayes  in  giving  up 
the  Junks  was  highly  praise-worthy,  and  the  officers  in  obeying  so  promptly 
the  orders  of  that  commander,  recommended  themselves  litrongly  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Proprietors. 

Mr.  8.  DixoN  trusted  the  gallant  Officer  would  follow  the  8ug|re8tio^  of- 
liBrad  by  the  hon.  Proprietor  who  spoke  last,  to  Withdraw  his  motion.  If  be' 
did  so,  he  supposed  tne  amendment  would  fall  to  the  ground  as  a  matter  oi 
eourse* 

Dr.  OiLCBBiST  said,  that  the  hon.  Proprietor  need  not  suppose  that  big 
speech  would  be  the  finishing  one.  His  gallant  Friend  stood  before  the  Court 
to  claim  their  attention.  He  could  not  be  taxed  with  being  a  growler  ;  for 
bis  accounts  had  been  settled  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  arguments  en* 
ployed  by  the  hon.  Chairman  were  quite  unreasonable,  and  equally  unaeason- 
mble.  The  Bombay  Service  had  received  both  insult  and  degradation.  The 
hon.  and  leai^aed  Qentleman,  after  being  twice  called  to  order  for  not  keeping 
to  the  subject  of  debate,  concluded  by  stating,  tbat  the  Bombay  Marine  and 
the  Medical  Establishment  were  the  only  two  interests  not  represented  behind 
the  bar. 

Mr.  Twining  supported  the  amendment,  as  he  felt  it  to  be  an  act  of  justice 
to  the  Chairman  so  to  do.  Without  imputing  unfair  conduct  to  the  persons 
who  had  signed  the  requisition,  he  must  say,  that  he  was  surprised  to  see  the 
subject  pressed  on,  after  the  declaration  made  fi*om  the  Chair. 
•  Mr,  Weeoino  thought  it  both  frivolous  and  vexatious  for  the  Coort  to  be 
summoned  two  or  three  times  for  such  purposes  as  the  present.  He  would 
support  the  amendment  if  the  language  were  stronger  than  it  was ;  and  he 
hoped  the  Court  would  not  allow  the  original  motion  to  be  withdrawn. 

Captain  Maxfiblo,  in  reply,  said — The  hon.  Chairman *s  unequivocal  ac- 
knowledgments of  the  Bombay  Marine,  and  his  assertion  that  the  honourable 
Court  are  using  their  utmost  efforts  to  render  the  Marine  efficient  in  every 
respect,  are  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  me,  and  would  operate  to  induce  me 
to  follow  the  suggestions  of  the  hon.  Baronet  on  the  other  side  the  Court,  to 
withdraw  the  motion  for  papers,  since  the  object  I  had  in  view  was  nearly 
accomplished.  The  high  respect  and  deference  I  entertain  for  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, would  at  all  times  induce  me  to  attend  to  any  suggestion  of  his  ;  bnt 
on  this  occasion  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  wav,  wmch  it  is  requisite  I  should 
explain  ere  I  can  adopt  the  course  suggested.  In  the  observations  I  harcf 
made,  which,  as  for  as  the  knowledge  of  the  bon.  Baronet  goes,  who  resided 
at  Bombay,  have  been  most  handsomely  corroborated  by  him,  I  have  referred 
to  documents  and  ordersi  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  this  House,  in  support 
of  such  assertions.  The  hon.  Chairman  has  contented  himself  by  merely  con- 
tradicting those  assertions,  although  he  neither  attempted,  not;  was  it  In  bi9 
power,  to  confute  a  single  position ;  he,  however,  moves  an  amendment 
which  he  is  certain  of  carrying,  and  rests  content  to  meet  stubborn  fiacts,  sup- 
ported by  the  undeniable  evidence  of  the  Company*8  records,  by  such  a  pro- 
cedure. Under  sach  circumstances,  if  I  was  to  consent  to  withdraw  my  motion 
for  papers,  I  should  be  shrinking  ^m  the  proofs ;  and  it  Is  essentiaUy  re* 
^isite  that  t  should  avoid  the  possibility  of  such  an  imputation ;  I,  therefore, 
beg  to  say,  that  if  the  papers  are  produced,  they  will  iimiish  incontrovertible 
proof  as  to  Who  is  jn  error,  the  Chaihnan  or  m3rselll  I  hsve  no  hesttatkn  In 
saying,  that  if  they  do  not  fully  establish  «11  the  atsertiODS  I  fa»w  Biadv^sA  to 
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BcflKl,  degmktioiK  aad  pertieoiititoii  otih%  fifartn^,  I  pMg%  »y«U  «vr>t 
tfain  lo  nte  my  voice  in  tlus  Court.  The  o|>tioiit  therefeie,  U  with  the  hon. 
Cbtirmso.  I  ha?e  moTcd  for  evidence ;  I  shrlQlc  oot^from  it,  I  tak  it,  1  oovtt 
it,  I  solicit  i^  and  the  pubUo  will  judge  between  us.  ~ 

The  ChiifBian  adroitly  endeavoors  to  avoid  niieh  of  the  powerfnl  evidenee 
I  addace,  and  to  which  he  cannot  oppose  a  single  sentence  by  adverting  to 
what  he  tenns  reflections  on  the  late  Superintendent  of  Marine.    Now,  I  dis- 
tiietly  in  the  outset  declared,  I  should  not  offer  any  comments  on  the  conduct 
of  that  officer,  but  I  could  not  intend  to  be  weak  enongh  to  refrain  from  ad- 
dncipg  facts  in  proof  of  his  conduct.    The  hon.  Chaiman  knows  those  facts 
tie  nodeniabl^  and  he  must  be  aware  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  records.    I 
aa  not  answerable  for  the  orders  or  conduct  of  the  Superintendent ;  they  are 
powerful  proofs  of  his  conduct,  and  I  have  an  Hndoubted  right  to  adduce  them, 
md  I  think  it  were  sufAcient  that  I  did  not  comment  u|)on  them.    The  hon,    ' 
■sronet  (Sir  Charles  Forbes)  has  stated,  that  from  his  intimate  acquaintance 
irith  Mr.  Money,  he  begs  to  assure  me,  that  gentleman  did  not  resign  in  &a* 
gist,  bat  that  he  liad  recourse  to  such  a  measure  to  promote  bis  own  advantage^ 
The  hen.  Baronet  is  no  doubt  better  ncquainted  with  his  motives  than  i  coaU 
be,  and  I  am  therefore  thankful  for  being  put  right  in  that  instance..    I  was 
hidQced  to  believe  Mr.  Money  had  resigned  in  disgust,  because  I  was  awar^ 
that  the  Court  of  Directors  had  twice  sent  out  some  orders  about  that  time, 
which  were  very  unsatisfactory  to  him ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  easy  to  conceive, 
that  Mr.  Money  might  not  be  readily  Induced  to  resign  in  disgust  a  situatioii 
yieUlDg  between  6000^.  and 6000/.  per  annum,  although  the  Court  of  Directors 
Ddght  determine'  the  corps  entrusted  to  his  charge  should  not  be  rendere4 
eScient,  and  when  the  executive  authority  were  satis6ed  with  a  branch  of 
their  service  in  such  a  state,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  any  individual, 
however  public-spirited,  should  resign  a  lucrative  office  merely  on  that  score. 
The  hon.  Chairman  states,  that  Commodore  Hayes,  in  x>rdering  the  release 
of  the  junks,  performed  a  duty  he  owed  the  Company,  and  acknowledges  that 
1»  probably  thereby  ^aved  the  Coropaqy  from  destruction,  and  the  consequences 
ilteadant  on  the  ruin  of  their  trade  at  China.    I  ask,  was  the  treatment  I  have 
described 'the  Marine  as  having' suilered,  likely  to  inspire  such  devotion ;  and 
hare  the  Court  ever  acknowledged  such  service  rendered  by  Commodore^ 
Hiy^st  The  Commodore,  in  issuing  such  order,  extended  his  authority.  He 
was  not  warranted  in  compelling  those  officers  to  release  the  junks  ;  they  did 
so  out  of  respect  and  .esteem  for  the  man.  and  not  from  a  belief  they  were 
bound  to  do  so.    The  orders  of  Council,  which  were  paramount  to  the  orders 
•f  the  Commodore  and  the  commercial  interest  of  this  Companv,  were  impera- 
tiTf ;  aad  if  those  junks  had  been  sent  into  any  of  the  Admiralty  courts,  they 
would  have  been  condemned.    Yet,  after  such  aeknowledgqieHt  of  the  hon. 
Ckainnan^  as  to  tiie  Commodore's  di&interesteduess  and  devotion  in  m^Ung 
such  saen6ce,  he  in  the  same  breath  tells  us,  that  he  voted  in  this  Court  ta 
deprire  that  Commodore  of  his  rank,  and  to  reduce  him  to  the  rank  only  of 
Captain.    The  hon.  Chairman  and  the  Court  of  Directors  did  so  in  order  to 
prerent  Lord  AmhersI  from  again  handing  the  wife  of  this  old  meritorious^, 
officer  before  any'of  the  ladies  of  the  Civil  Service  ;  and  as  an  apology  for 
dsing  $0^  be  says  he  cannot  conceive  how  the  Commodore  oould  be  properly 
S9  dtsigaated  on  stiore,  and  that  all  Commodores  in  the  navy  are  only  so  lor 
the  time  being  when  afloat.    Then,  again,  the  hon.  Chairman  evinces  how 
little  he  knows  of  the  Bombay  Marine,  as,  by  the  Court  orders  and  regulations,' 
the  Marine  Commodore  at  Bombav  is  seldom  or  ever  afloat,  and  yot  he  has  a 
cofflodssioo  given  him  as  Commodore  with  a  position,  rank,  and  pay ;  and,  I 
brieve,  neither  Conunodore  Beaty,  Commodore  Mainwaring,  or  Commodore 
Qakes,  ever  berved  afloat  since  they  were  promoted  to  that  rank ;  while  of 
lU  the  oTicers  of  the  Bombay  Marine,  no  one,  young  or  old,  ever  served  so 
nneh  afloat  in  every  rank  as  Commodore  Hayes,  who  served  for  years  afloat 
Bt  this  capacity,  and  has  three  different  commissions  conferriug  on  him  the  ranli 
^jtQomniDdore.    But  the  hon.  Chairman  also  forgot,  or  perMps  neyier  knew, 
w  vhn  the  Court  of  Directors  conferred  upon  mm  the  appointment  he  now 
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hMMi  It  WM  !■  rewmrd  ofWs  gaUantcy ;  wid  on  the  recordi  of tiU  ^ouie  It 
wiU  be  found  it  was  conferred  without  prejudice  to  hi»  rMk,  or  standing  in 
tbeMarine, 

The  hou.  Chairman  has  etjpressed  his  belief  that  bringing  the  present  sub- 
ject of  discussion  forward  was  premature ;  but  this  must  be  measured  by  eom- 
lArisoo,  and  if  U  is  premature  to  bring  forward  the  defects  of  a  corps  which 
haTe  operated  unnottced  and  unremedied  for  twenty-fl?e  years,  I  Mn  at  a  loss 
to  guess  what  might  be  deemed  a  mature  period  for  so  domg.  It,  howerer, 
reminds  me  of  a  similar  expression  in  a  letter  I  once  teceiyed  from  the  Marine 
Board  at  Calcutta.  The  master  of  the  ship  I  commanded  died  suddenly  m 
shore>  and  some  of  my  friends  ordered  his  funeral.  In  the  couise  of  subn^ 
ting  the  ship's  accounts,  the  Board  made  me  pay  the  expenses  of  the  fhneral, 
and  deducted  it  from  my  pay,  informing  me  that  the  ordering  the  ftmeral  of 
the  master  was  premature,  and  that  I  ought  first  to  have  communicated  with 
the  Board.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  Bengal  is  not  a  place  in  ;«^bicli  a 
corpse  could  be  kept  during  such  a  correspondence ;  but  I  determined,  if  it 
ever  happened  again,  to  send  the  defunct  body  to  the  Marine  Board,  for  the 
exercise  of  their  Judgment  and  discretion. 

.  The  hon.  Chairman  has  expressed  his  concern  that  confidence  should  not 
have  been  reposed  in  the  sincerity  of  his  efforts  to  improve  the  Marine,  and 
which,  he  had  stated,  he  was  actually  engaged  In  doing.  In  reply  to  ttiat,  I 
beg  unequivocally  testate  my  entire  covfldence  and  belief  in  the  sincerity  of 
bis  eflforts,  as  well  as  of  those  of  his  Deputy ;  but  I  am  aware,  that  the  Chairs 
go  out  in  rotation,  and  that  he  will  shortly  quit  that  seat.  I  have  also  heard 
that  the  Marine  was  to  be  improved  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  I  have 
-  been  close  watching  the  progress  of  such  work  for  the  last  four  years.  In 
182S-4,  when  there  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  distinguished  Members  in 
that  Chair,  a  strenuous  effort  was  made  with  every  chance  of  success  ;  the 
object-was  nearly  attained,  but  that  distinguished  Chairman  went  out  by  ro- 
Ution,  and  the  Marine,  by  the  same  rotary  effort,  which  has  operated  for  the 
last  twenty-eight  yeani,  still  remains  unimproved  until  time  and  opportunity 
shall  offer. 

The  Chaibmak  stated,  that  if  the  papers  called  for  were  produced,  it  would 
occasion  a  delay  of  more  than  three  years  longer,  before  the  Bombay  Marine 
could  get  any  redress. 

On  the  origintd  motion  being  put  from  the  Chair,  only  five  hands  were  held 
'  op  for  it.    It  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority. 

Colonel  Stanhope  moved  that  the  amendment  should  finish  with  the  word 
« Court;'  and  that  the  latter  part,  begrinning  with ' considere  it  both  inja- 
'  ^ious  and  inexpedient,*  should  be  omitted. 

^  The  Chairman  thought  that  the  motion  of  the  gallant  Officer  could  not  bo 
entertained. 

Mr.  WiGBAM  thought  that  it  could ;  for  the  Court  had  only  decided  that 
the  original  motion  should  be  r^ected. 
^  Mr.  8.  DxxoN  wished  th^  word  *  injudicious'  to  be  onutted. 
•  Sir.  C.  FoBBBS  hoped  the  Chairman  would  be  satisfied  with  rejecting  tho 
original  motion.    The  amendment  setaied  rather  to  carry  the  censure  too  finr. 

The  Chaibman  observed  that  he  would  abide  by  his  original  motion,  when 
he  saw  that  requisitions  were  continually  being  signed  by  a  set  of  gentlem^i, 
whose  names  only  varied  in  tlie  order  in  which  they  were  put  down  in  the  requisi* 
fion.  He  did  not  wish  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  desire  of  the  Court,  but  be 
considered  tbese  motions  to  be  equally  inexpedient  and  inconvenient,  and  ho 
was  determined  to  regulate  his  future  conduct  bv  the  result  of  his  amendment. 
He  put  the  question  in  that  point  of  view,  in  order  that,  as  he  was  about  to  quit 
the  Direction  by  rotation,  those  gentlemen  might  exert  all  their  efforts  to 
prevent  him  from  being  re-elected.  He  would  not  give  up  an  atom  of  what 
was  due  to  his  own  character  and  credit,  or  to  the  character  and  credit  of  those 
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stop  to  these  intennlnable  discusaionB,  which  tended  to  no  good,  (8)  but 
Bierely  to  gratify  some  gentlemeo  who  wished  to  make  speeehea. 

The  DipuTT  Cbaibman  hoped  the  Cbmrman  wonld  Mnaven  in  paoniag 
forward  hit  amendment,  for  the  reasons  be  had  joat  stated. 

Mr.  Pattison  thought  that  the  English  lanntage  eould  net  supply  words 
of  moreaiitigated  censure,  than  those  employed  in  the  amendment.  It  was 
necessaiy  to  check  motions  of  the  description  brought  forward  to-day,  after  , 
the  clear  and  explicit  declaration  which  had  been  made  from  the  Chair. 
There  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  perrerse  determination  of  design  in  bringing 
forward  that  motion,  when  the  discussion  was  so  highly  inexpedient.  (4)  He 
bew  thai  both  the  Chairman  and  Deputv  Chairman  had  bestowed  their  at- 
tention on  the  subject ;  and  the  hon.  Chairman  had  merited  the  approbation  of 
his  colleagues,  as  he  had  commanded  the  applause  of  the  Whole  body  of  Pro- 
vrietors.'  Better  it  would  be,  if  these  practices  were  allowed  to  continue,  to 
breal  ap  the  Company  at  once,  and  let  every  man  attend  to  his  own  private 
hoslDess.  (5) 

Sir  Charlbs  Forues  remarked  that  the  Court  was  entering  upon  a  question 
of  great  importance — it  was  no  less  than  this,  whether  the  privileges  of.  the 
body  of  the  Proprietory  should  be  retained  7  (Heary  Mear.)  It  was  impossible* 
hv  the  existing  law,  to  prevent  any  nine  Gentlemen  from  bringing  before  the 
(W  anv  qnestioB,  the  discossion  of  which  they  thought  might  produce  be- 
acOt  to  the  Company.  If  the  motion  was  to  be  pressed,  in  oraer  to  deter 
the  GeoUemen  who  had  called  that  Court  from  calling  another,  he  apprehended. 
from  what  he  had  seen  of  human  nature,  that  this  attempt,  so  far  from  soc' 
ceeding,  would  only  redouble  their  exertions.  {Hear^  near,)  He  regretted 
that  the  motion  had  been  brought  forward  at  all ;  and  if  he  had  known  before* 
Ittod  what  had  previously 4aken  place,  he  would  have  recommended  the  gal> 
lant  Officer,  (Captain  Maxfi eld,)  to  whom  be  gave  all  credit  for  his  good  inten^ 
tioos,  to  have  withdrawn  the  motion.  As  it  was,  he  entreated  the  Coart  not 
to  posh  th^  augry  feelings  further.  The  conduct  of  the  Coart  of  Directora 
had  hteen  approved.  The  Chairman  had  received  all  the  praise  he  was  justly 
Pitied  to,  and  he  (Sir  Charles  Forbes)  thought,  therefore,  they  might  coi^ 
•eat  to  leave  out  one  single  word,  which,  mild  as  it  was,  would  h^  better 

(3)  Tins  is  the  old  fallacy  of  ''begging  the  qnestion.*'  How  oan  the 
CittLirman  possess  so  mach  m6re  wisdom  than  all  other  mea^  at  to  determine 
at  once,  before  even  discussions  are  entered  on,  that  their  frequent  oconrrapee 
or  repeUtion  can  do  no  ^ood?  The  truth  is,  that  ''good'*  and  "evil"  are 
terms  on  which  the  opposing  parties  are  at  issue.  All  discussion  is  a  "  good  *' 
with  one,  and  an  "  evil  **  with  the  other.  Who  then  can  decid/e  the  question  f 
.  (4)  The  old  fallacy  of  *'  begging  the  question  **  repeated^ 

(6)  No  doubt  these  discussions  are  very  troublesome,  because  it  is  disagree- 
able for  all  men  in  power  to  be  called  to  account ;  but  if  the  aflhirs  of  the 
lation  (which  one  would  think  to  be  quite  as  important  and  intricate  as  those 
of  the  East  India  Company,)  can  go  on,  and  even  benefit,  under  a  Parliameot 
gluing,  for  half  the  vear,  nearly  every  day;  why  should  the  afikirr  of  tho 
Companx  be  deranged  by  a  discussion  once  a  month?  What  a  burlesque  on 
'Gbveraoient  it  would  be  if  Lord  Liverpool  or  Mr.  Canning  were  to  tell  the 
-  lloids  aad  Commons  of  England,  that  the  Government  of  the  country  hail 
better  he  broken  up  at  once,  than  troubled  with  their  interminable  diacoa^ 
tioBsJ-- And  ye^t,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  affairs  of  the  Stale  and 
^  Company  ;  but  that  tno  latter  is  infinitely  inferior  in  interest  and  imfMMr- 
taaeeto  the  former?  If  the  Ring's  Ministers,  therefore,  can  carry  on  their 
Mes  by  day,  and  meet  the  representatives  of  the  people  almost  every  night ; 
Jihi  a  satire  is  it  on  the  incapacity  of  the  Directors  to  say,  that  they  ara 
unable  to  perform  their  duties,  if  they  are  called  upon  to  meet  thain«onat|r 
taeots,  the  Proprietors,  once  a  month  J 
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Mnltted ;  the  motion  would  bare  more  effect  in  aceompHshln?  the  object  U^ 
"Hew,  *o  amended,  than  if  they  carried  it  to  extremities.  For  his  own  part, 
be  had  no  objection  to  double  the  namber  of  Proprietors  necessarj  to  oUl  a 
Oaoeral  Court,  or  eren  to  raise  it  to  twenty-flTe.  (6)  ^ 

Tlie  Cbaibmam  stated,  that  the  number  of  Proprietors  necessary  to  call  a 
meeting,  was  fixed  by  the  Charter. 

dolonel  Stanhope  said,  that  for  the  last  half-hour  neither  the  Chairman,' 
the  hon.  Director  (Mr.  Pattison),  nor  his  hon.  Friend  (Sir  Charles  Forbes,) 
had  said  a  word  to  the  question.  He  must,  therefore,  cidl  them  all,  eren  tfae 
Chairman,  to  order.  {A  laugh.) 

Captain  Majcfibld  said,  I  am  really  sorry  that  the  time  of  the  Court  has 
been  occupied  in  endeafouring  to  qualify  the  terms  of  the  amendment ;  I  am 
quite  iodifferent  as  to  the  terms  ;  I  care  little  if  it  was  made  ten  times  stronger, 
or  ten  times  weaker.  Such  amendments,  unsupported  by  CTideuce,  or  even 
the  shadow  of  argument,  rather  tell  against  the  Court  than  for  it.  I  leafe 
the  merits  of  the  case  to  the  public ;  and  rel?  upon  it,  if  the  Directors  were 
content  to  do  the  same,  tbey  would  produce  the  papers  instead  of  withholding 
them.  The  hon.  Chairman  has,  I  think,  rather  indiscreetly  disclosed  more 
than  he  intended,  and  I  thank  him  for  it ;  he  has  clearly  evinced,  that  the 
words  *  injudicious*  and  '  inexpedient*  in  his  amendment,  are  to  mark 
%is  aversion  to  General  Courts,  and  to  those  who  often  call  them.  Whether 
Bucb  expression  of  his  dissatisfaction  is  likely  to  render  them  less  frequent, 
remains  to  be  seen ;  while  his  freedom  in  even  hinting  such  a  dislike  to  his 
constituents,  Implies  a  disregard  for  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  If,  therefore, 
the  Court  of  Directors  conceive  the  meeting  their  constituents  occasionally 
fn  Court,  to  be  irkson  e  and  unnecessary,  they  had  better  apply  to  Parliament 
to  deprive  us,  the  Proprietors,  of  the  right  of  calling  such  Courts,  and  secure 
their  own  authority  in  perpetuity,  without  eveu  the  shadow  or  countenance 
of  a  Court  of  Proprietors.  Until  the  act,  however,  which  confers  the  right  is 
repealed,  I  beg  to  assure  the  hon.  Chairman  I  shall  continue  to  exercise  it, 
mnd  I  trust  others  will  be  found  equally  determined  to  resist  all  attempts 
to  frustrate  it.  Had  the  hon.  Chairman  made  such  observations  in  a  case  . 
irhere  a  Court  had  been  called,  and  the  movers  had  failed  in  making  out  a 
case  at  all,  even  then  the  policy  or  **  expediency,'*  to  use  his  own  words,  of 
such  remarks,  would  be  very  doubtful ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  where  a# 
strong  a  case  as  ever  was  brought  before  this  Court  has  been  made  out  com- 
pletely, ami  remains  unanswered  and  unanswerable,  I  think  such  remarks  are 
as  impotent  as  they  are  both  *  injudicious  *  and  *  inexpedient.* 

Mr.  8.  Dixon  again  advised,  that  the  word  he  had  pointed  out  should  be 
omitted.  He  found  his  suggestion  was  not  attended  to,  and  he  feared  that  H 
was  because  he  had  got  into  a  bad  neighbourhood.  (A  tangh,)  (The  hon. 
Proprietor  was  sitting  next  to  Captain  Maxfield.) 

Dr.  Gilchrist  asked  where  these  attacks  were  to  end?    One  of  the 


(6)  The  observations  made  iu  the  preTious  note  apply  equally  here.  It 
would,  however,  we  conceive,  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  present  system 
If  the  General  Courts  were  monthly  instead  of  quarterly;  and  then  the  ne- 
cessitv  for  calling  Special  Courts  in  the  interval  would  be  greatly  obviated. 
The  meility  of  calling  them  ought,  however,  to  be  rather  ineretued  than 
te$$€med  ;  though  the  very  ftiet  or  being  unable  to  get  nine  persons  to  sign  a 
rnquiaition  to  oill  a  Court  on  any  given  suliject,  must  be  taken  as  a  proof  of 
tlie  great  indifference  of  the  Proprietors  generallr  to  such  subjects ;  and, 
vontequeatly,  leave  little  or  no  hope  of  success  in  bringing  it  forward.  A 
regulation  or  bye-law,  to  restrict  all  speakers  at  such  Courts  to  a  limAtad 
time,  (half  an  hour  at  luthest,)  for  each  speech,  would  also  be  a  great  Im- 
ffnfifint.  It  would  teach  speakers  the  art  of  condensation  and  arranga- 
iMnt,  wad  give  th^r  speeches  a  ehanre  of  being  frilly  reported  and  attevtlTaly 
read,  neither  of  which,  when  they  are  extreaiely  long,- is  likely  to  T 
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Otnetors  had  oftlled  the  tigaen  of  the  requisition  a-  set  o£  people,  Qe  ndgM 
as  well  bare  called  them  at  once  a  crew.  {A  laugh,)  Another  hon.  GenSs- 
mao  Mid,  he  had  got  into  a  bad  neighbourhood.  {Laughter.)  Their  adyer- 
fearies  were  themselTea  quite  wrong,  if  they  reckoned  upon  putting  them  down 
in  that  way.  The  more  they  were  opposed,  the  more  they  would  fight  for 
Ticlory. 

The  CniiRMAN  then  put  the  amendment  for  cutting  off  the  better  half  of  the 
question  before  the  Court.  It  was  negatited  by  a  great  majority,  only  six 
hands  being  held  up  for  it  ,  ^ . 

The  amendment  moTed  by  the  Chairman  was  (hen  agreed  to. 

Patronage  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Colouel  Stanhope  gare  notice  of  his  intention,  at  the  next  General  Court, 
to  moTe  for  returns  of  all  the  writerships,  cadetships,  surgeons*  appoint- 
JMots,  nautical  appointments,  and  all  other  patronage  in  the  ^UTt  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  during  the  years  since  1620  to  1826,  both  inclusiye. 

Mr.  PorNDsa  wished  to  move  at  oneefor  the  produotloii  of  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Huddlestone,  to  which  he  alluded  before  the  business  of  the  day  had 
comnenced.  '      ■  ^ 

The  Chairman  said,  the  motion  would  be  irregular.  He  eould  only 
receire  notice  of  the  motion.  The  hon.  Proprietor  might  attain  his  object  by 
mo?ingto  haye  the  paper  read  at  the  next  Quarterly  Court. 

Colonel  Stanhope  trusted  the  same  concession  would  be  extended  to, him, 
though  he  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  {A  laugh,)  All  the  retumi 
he  wanted  might  be  stated  on  one  sheet  of  paper. 

'  Mr.  W I  ORAM  said,  it  was  impossible  to  know  what  was  meant  to.be  UicIimM 
ia  the  return  of  the  gallant  Colonel,  when  be  uaed  the  words,  '  all  other 
patronage.* 

Colonel  Stanhope. — ^The  diffteulty  of  the  hon.  Direotor  arises,  I  suppose, 
from  the  patronage  l>eing  so  vast,  that  he  knows  not  to  what  extent  it  reaches. 
{Alaugh.) 

Dr.  Gilchrist  gave  notice  ef  a  motion  for  returns  of  the  actual  attendance 
hi  the  Court  of  Directors,  of  all  those  gentlemeh  who  are  now  on  the  list  of 
'candidates  for  re-election  on  the  IMb  of  April,  stating  their  respective 
ability,  in  regard  to  bodily  health,  to  discharge  their  duties  with  private 
credit  and  public  advantage.  (A  general  laugh  ifderrupted  the  reading  qf 
this  notice,)  The  learned  Proprietor  was  about  to  justify  the  terms  he  had 
used,  when  he  was  called  to  order  by 

The  Chairman  said  the  notice  might  be* read,  but  he  could  allow  be 
speech  then. 

We  understand  the  learned  Proprietor  afterwards  consented  to  expenge 
the  latter  part  of  the  notice,  relative  to  the  bodily  health  of  the  Ex- 
Directors. 

The  Coort  then  adjourned. 


Wednesday,  9Ut  March, 

Tax  minutes  of  the  last  Court  having  been  read, 

The  Chairman  stated,  that  a  variety  of  notices  of  motions  had  been  •»««, 
tad  such  as  would  occupy  a  grea*  deal  of  the  time  and  attentioa  of  the  Court*. 
He  skoold,  therefore,  for  the  saJKO  of  general  convenience,  take  the  liberty 
of  reqnesUog  those  g^entlemen  who  had  brought  forward  the  motions,  to  con- 
ine  theas^vet  stnctlv  to  the  subjects  of  them,  in  order  to  afford  a  prq- 
ipectof  getting  through  the  business  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  flrtt 
■otioe  on  the  list  was  that  of-  a  gallant  OOeer,  Captain  Blazfteld,  rejecting 
ike  aeditiaf  of  the  Company's  aecounts. 

M8 
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Mr.  64H40KAN  wished  to  make  a'  snggestton  to  the  CommHtet  of  bye- 
tews,  respecting  the  qualiflcatione  of  candidates  fbr  tlie  DhtetorsMp ;  bot  e* 
recount  of  its  irregnlaritj  he  deferred  his  intention. 

Captain  Mazfielo  stated,  that  owing  to  the  mistake  of  his  servant,  who 
had  pot  the  wrong  papers  into  his  carriage,  instead  of  the  right  ones,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  bring  forward  his  motion  at  the  present  time. 

Thb  Pb«m  i«  India. 

The  Chaibman  stated,  that  the  next  motion  was  that  of  Colonel  Stanhope 
respecting  the  Press  in  India. 

Colonel  Stanbopb  rose  once  moretoadTOcate  tlie  cause  of  a  Free  Press  for 
ihe  Natives  of  India,  and  to  call  upon  the  Court  of  Directors  not  to  dishonour 
tlie  character  of  Britain  by  placing  bonds  upon  the  Natives  of  British  India, 
exceeding  those  which  existed  in  France  or  Italy  under  the  most  frightful 
influence  of  the  Inquisition,  The  Court  of  Directors  had.  In  the  year  181S, 
declared  its  determination  to  promote  the  intellectual,  the  moral,  and  the 
religious  improvenent  of  the  Natives  of  Hiodoostan,  and  he  aow  eidled  upon 
Ihem  not  to  counteraet  that  wise  decree  by  the  establishment  of  a  oensorsbip 
on  the  Press.  With  respect  to  the  history  of  the  Press  in  Indim  be  wonl4 
f  «m  it  up  in  a  liBw  words.  The  Court  was  aware  that  the  Hindoos  and  Chiaese 
contended  for  tlie  honour  of  the  invantion  of  the  Press,  but  it  was  first  brought 
into  use  in  Asia  by  the  Portuguese,  who  sent  some  presses  to  India,  and  thus 
it  was  that  the  press  was  first  put  into  activity  there.  Under  the  Native 
Princes  there  were  no  regular  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  writing  freely. 
'Every  thhig  depended  upon  the  character  of  the  prince.  If  he  were  a  bad 
prince  then  absolute  restrictions  were  imposed  upon  this  liberty  \  but  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  vras  a  good  and  mild  prince,  then  freedom  was  enjoyed  even 
to  licentiousness ;  and  it  was  observed  by  the  Ustorian  of  Hlndooatan,  tbat^ 
however  surprishig  it  might  appear,  it  was  no  less  certain  that  tlie  ptdlosor 
jptoa  of  the  JBast  wrote  with  greater  freedom  eonceralng  persons  and  things 
.Mian  writers  have  ever  dared  to  do  in  the  West.  Under  the  British  Goveminent 
no  restrictions  existed  on  the  Press  in  India  up  to  the  year  1798.  The  Press 
.was  under  the  same  regulations  in  India  as  in  England;  but  the  Goveraor- 
Oeneral  possessed  the  power  of  taking  away  the  license  of  way  individual  to 
reside  in  Initia,  and  of  preventing  him  from  remaining  in  the  country.  The 
Press  itself,  however^  was  in  all  respects  under  the  same  regulations  as  it  was 
in  England.  Many  persons  had  been  tried  and  convicted  of  publishing  libelf 
nnder  the  administrations  of  Warren  Hastings,  the  Marauis  of  Corawallis.  and 
the  Marquis  Wellesley;  the  latter  of  whom  esUblished  the  censorship  of  the 
Press.  The  regulations  he  formed  had  never  been  registered  in  the  Supreme 
€ourt  of  Justice,  tiut  the  Govemor-General  having  the  power  to  banish  whom 
he  pleased,  had,  in  fkct,  no  necessity  to  pass  these  regulations  through  tiie 
Court.  The  censorship  established  by  Lord  Wellesley  was  abolished,  in 
-1818,  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings*^  That  censorship  was  imposed,  it  had  been 
stated,  because,  though  the  Governor-General  had  the  power  to  baidsli 
Europeans,  he  possessed  no  power  to  banish  Natives.  Bat  was  ihe  mighty 
engine  of  the  Press  to  be  done  away  with  on  account  of  that  paltry  considera- 
tion ?  The  restrictions  which  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  impost,  having  never 
been  registered,  were  binding  only  through  the  pov^  which  the  Governor- 
General  possessed  of  banishing  any  individual  whom  he  thoug[ht  fit,  by  taking 
away  his  license  to  reside  in  India.  That  power  remained  a  dead  letter 
during  the  administration  of  Lord  Hastings,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the 
rPress  was  perfectly  free.  A  proof  of  this  was  the  number  of  Native  news- 
papers that  started  up ;  and  another  proof  was  the  feet,  ^at  Mr.  Buckingham 
had  been  brought  into  Court  for  a  libel  on  the  six  Secretaries ;  and  bethought 
that  they  had  behaved  quite  right  in  instituting  a  legal  proceeding  if  tbe^- 
*  considered  themselves  aggrieved.  Mr.  Buckingham  was,  however,  fully 
acquitted  by  the  Jury  before  which  the  case  was  tried.  Under  Mr.  Adam^ 
adrainistradon,  M^.  BucUngham  was  banl^ed  from  India,  and  the  licensing 
system  was  established.    Tb»  reg«dation  giving  this  poWer  of  liceiising  at 
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plaafttre  eiavj  proas  in  Beagal,  had  been  regi5t«red  by  the  Sapreme  Court  of  * 

Ihil  Presidency.  At  Madras,  boweter,  eT6n  during  the  acunhiistratiaii  oif 
Lord  Hastings,  the  ceusorship  stfll  prerailed,  because  It  was  agreeable  to  fiie 
exUtiag  Goyemment  of  that  Presidency  ;  bot  at  Bombav  -there  '^ere  no 
restrictions  placed  upon  it.  At  Bombay,  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Edward  W^st, 
had  the  merit  of  introducing  a  regulation  which  corapelled  the  proprietort  ^^ 

aid  editors  of  newspapers  to  register  their  names  as  in  England.    This  was  ^A 

at  first  much  disrelished  by  the  Gofemment  of  Bombay,  but  was  at  length  ^^ 

yielded  to  by  them  and  passed  in  the  Court,  and  he  must  do  the  Directors 
the  justice  to  say  that  they  perfectly  acquiesced  in  that  measure.  (1)  They 
tren  went  fkrther,  and  it  was  doubtM  whether  they  were  right  in  doing  so, 
ounely,  to  prevent  any  serrant  of  the  Company  possessing  any  property  in  a 
newspaper.  On  the  10th  of  July  1896,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay  wer^ 
called  upon  to  reg^ter  the  Press  Regulations  which  existed  at  Calcutta. 
This  they  refused  to  do.  The  two  principal  Judges  pronounced  the  pro- 
ceeding to  be  both  illegal  and  inexpedient,  and  even  the  thkd  Judg6 
thought  the  supposed  danger  of  the  freedom  .of  the  Press  m  India  greatly  oTer^ 
rated.  He  woiild  take  the  liberty  of  reading  one  or  two  extracts  from 
their  judgments,  firing  their  opinions  on  this  subject.  (The  hon.  Pro* 
prietor  here  read  the  opinions  of  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Edward  West,  of  Mr. 
Justice  Rice,  and  Mr.  Justice  Chambers,  on  the  subject,  which  are  given  at 
length  in  the  '  Oriental  Herald,'  for  February  1837.) 

He  should  now  pass  on  to  another  subject,  and  call  the  attention  of  the 
Court  to  the  state  of  the  Press  in  India  previous  to  the  establishment  of  a 
eensorship.  Under  a  free  press,  as  it  existed  in  Bengal,  it  was  necessary  for 
a  person  desirous  to  go  to  India,  first  to  obtain  a  license,  which  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get,  because  the  spirit  of  a  narrow  Government  was  opposed 
to  Colonization.  Secondly,  in  order  to  set  up  a  newspaper,  he  must  nave  a 
capitafof  60002.,  80002.  or  10,0002.  Thirdly,  any  editor,  who  opened  his  jour« 
nal  for  general  information  was  firowned  upon  by  the  Government,  and  conse^ 
quently  could  never  expect  to  obtain  any  place  of  emolument.  Fourthly,  be 
was  subject  to  all  the  laws,  with  respect  to  the  press,  which  are  in  force  in 
this  country,  and  after  a  second  conviction,  he  was  liable  to  banishment  by 
the  six  acts.  Fifthly,  his  license  to  remain  in  India  might,  at  any  time,  be 
withdrawn  and  ^e  person  banished,  which  was  worse  than  Ae  Star  Chamber 
proceeding  of  putting  a  man  on  his  defence,  without  first  Imowing  of  what  he 
was  accu^.  Such  were  the  shackles  which  were  imposed  on  what  was 
called  a  free  press  ;  and  he  would  ask  any  person,  whether  they  were  not  suf* 
ficient,  without  the  addition  of  further  restrictions.  He  wvuld  now  endeavour 
to  Slate  a  few  of  the  strongest  arguments  genendly  urged  against  a' free  press 
hi  India.  The  first  argument  was  beeause  its  Govemuent  was  most  despot. 
But  he  would  ask  those  who  argued  In  that  way,  whether  tbey  meant  to  sajr 
tiiat  India  was  to  be  deprived  of  all  the  advant«g«f  of  Native  gdvemment, 
iad  have  none  of  the  benefits  of  British  fdle  in  retora?  Tbey  surely  pouM 
not  mean  that ;  but  he  would  let  the  Court  see  what  was  the  state  of  the  ease, 
by  teadfog  a  short  but  powerfiil  passage,  from  a  memorial  which  he  had  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Wynn,  to  be  presented  to  his  Mijestv,  aad  which  was  signed 
by  the  solitary,  but  well-known  name  of  Ram  Mofaun  Roy.    It  stated  that 

(1)  This  fliust,  wie apprehend^  be  an  err«r  ofthe  gallant  Colonel:  for,  had 
tMy  acquiesced  in  the  iMaaure  of  Sir  Edward  West,  which  placed  the  Press 
is  Bombay  on  the  fiooting  of  the  Ptess  in  England ;  they  would  never  have 
seat  out,  at  tbey  did,  orders  to  introduce  the  Bengal  lieeBsing  system  at 
Beaibayalso,  as  this  would  haive  destroyed  the  fturmer,  and,  happily,  stlU 
existlag  regulations.  Their  intention  to  enslave  the  Bombay  Press,  as  Mr. 
-Adam  had  done  that  of  Bengal,  was  nobly  defeated  by  the  two  Judges,  Sir 
Edward  West  and  Sir  Charles  Chambers,  refusing  to  carry  the  oroposed 
regolatlons  into  effect,  by  registering  them  iu  the  Supreme  Court  there  ;  so 
that  it  is  no  uierit  to  tbeDiraolors  that  tte  whole  Press  of  India  is  not  equally 
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tb«  Hiodooif  under  their.Nativ*  Goyernmeot,  enjoyed  eTery  political  idrui' 
teoe,  being  eligible  to  the  high  ofQces  of  goTernors  of  proTinces,  coan- 
tdion  of  state^  and  generals  of  forces,  as  well  as  to  numeroas  other  situations 
df  emolument ;  but  of  all  these  adTahtages,  the  Natl? es  under  Qritish  rule 
had  be^n  deprived.  The  memorial  then  mentioned  other  dlsadrantages,  among 
which  was  the  putting  down  of  the  Native  aristocracy.  The  system  of  the  Com- 
oany  had  been  a  levelling,  a  Jacobin  system,  which  was  condemned  in  others. 
The  knd-tax  too,  the  great  evil  of  this  country,  was  higher  than  under  the 
Native  Government.  One  third  of  the  produce  of  the  land  went  to  the  land- 
lords as  rent ;  one  tiiird  was  the  portion  of  the  governors ;  and  one  third  went 
to  the  Government  as  a  tax.  The  principle  of  the  East  India  Company,  how- 
ever, was  td  take  whatever  they  could  get,  and  they  took  half  otthe  produce 
of  the  soil  as  a  land  tax.  The  memorial  also  complained  of  the  religious  super- 
stitions in  India— a  system  which  could  only  b^  broken  up  by  the  press,  as  it* 
had  been  put  down  in  Europe.  The  superstition  of  the  people  Vas  so  gross 
that  they  made  a  practice  of  sacrificing  children  and  burning  widows.  It 
mi|^t  be  calculated  that  two  women  were  burned  every  day,  and  that  those 
horrid  fires  were  never  extinct,  but  were  kept  up  as  if  in  order  to  make  our 
Government  despised  .by  the  whole  world.  The  memorial  next  complained  of 
the  expenses  ana  delays  in  the  administration  of  our  law,  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  Native  Government.  With  respect  to  the  right  of  petitioning,  the 
Natives  were  totally  deprived  of  it,  for  their  petitions  were  generally  thrown 
by,  6r  given  to  the  very  persons  who  were  accused. 

British  India  afforded  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  great  empire  depriving 
its  subjects  of  every  benefit.  He  would  ask  any  person^  if  this  was  not,  a 
state  of  things  calculated  to  bring  the  Government  of  England  into  hatred  and. 
contempt  among  the  Natives?  Alany  things  were  said  to  be  inconsistent  with 
despotism,  which,  when  examined,  would  be  found  to  be  the  contrary.  The 
great  principles  of  equality  prevailed  all  over  Asia.  The  principle  of  here- 
ditary nobility  was  not  allowed  In  Turkey,  although  it  prevailed  in  one  of  the 
fkreest  countries  in  the  world.  The  power  of  petitioning,  one  of  tlie  greatest 
rights  of  the  subject,  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  Hiodoostan.  TheNati?es 
Were  allowed  to  present  their  petitions  to  the  Emperor  in  person,  who  read 
them  and  redressed  the  grievances  complained  of  on  the  spot.  With  respect 
to  the  education  of  the  people,  that  which  was  considered  the  greatest  prin- 
eiple  of  liberty,  every  person  who  had  been  at  Madras  could  prove  that  the 
systems  of  Bell  and  Lancaster  were  drawn  from  India  ;  and  it  was  a  fact,  noto- 
rious in  history,  tliat  the  whole  population  of  China  could  read  and  write. 

It  was  stated,  however,  that  free  discussion  was  incompatible  with  despotism* 
Did  not  free  discussion  prevail  under  the  Roman  despots  %  Did  not  Tacitus 
lirrite  under  a  mild  despotism,  and  under  which  half  the  people  were  said  v> 
be  slaves  ?  Had  not  the  Court  heard  of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  did  th^y 
not  know  that  Voltaire  and  all  the  great  wits- of  the  day  wrote  under  the  very 
nose  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  published  at  Berlin  what  they  dared  nqt 
have  published  at  Paris  7  There  existed  also  a  free  spirit  of  discussion  even  - 
In  the  journals  of  Berlin,  and  Frederick  was  decidedly  in  fkvour  of  it„,  Was 
there  anything  like  a  licensing  system  in  the  slave  islands  of  Great  Britain  7 
In.Hindoostan  there  existed  no  restrictions  on  the  press  under  a  good  Go- 
vernment. Hume  observes,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  attended  with  so 
many  advantages,  and  so  few  disadvantages,  that  it  might  be  allowed  in 
every  country,  and  under  every  government,  except  an  ecclesiastical  one  ;  bot 
this  objection  did  not  apply  to  India.  Even  the  English  '  John  Bull,*  dated 
January  18,  19S9,  states  that,  however  paradoxical  it  might  appear,  they 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  an  unshackled  press  was  more  com- 
patible with  a  despotic  government,  than  with  a  government  framed  on  the 
most  popular  principles,  and  that  from  the  means  which  the  government  had 
always  in  their  hands  of  silencing  the  press  when  it  pleased.  In  Italy,  under 
tho^  Inquisition,  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  license  the  press'.  Were  not 
ifaehaiveHi,  and  the  other  great  wits  who  followed  him,,  in  the  constant 
Imbit  of  the  publishing  their  strong  observations  on  law,  government,  religion. 
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pBdlemrytliliif  conaeoladwtth  thepraMf  And  were  we  to  be  told  after  thto 
of  tbe  duuron  of  tlie  preet  t  The  Idea  of  danger  from  free  dUeaBdon  pre- 
-^mlled  in  ExutUxid^  as  Hume  informs  os ;  and  according  to  the  anthor  of  the 
•  Righto  of  Jories/  it  had  been  suggested  that  all  political  works  should  be 
•xandned  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  all  other  books,  saeh  as  treated 
of  phUoBophy  and  mathematics,  noTCls  and  romances,  and  books  of  loTe, 
mliCMild  be  examined  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury !  Eren  so  late  as  the 
mifpn  of  George  II.  such  was  the  danger,  apprehended  from  a  f^  press  at 
tliat  time,  that  a  censorship  vas  about  to  be  established  in  this  oountnr,  but 
o^wiug  to  the  exertions  of  Thomson  in  his  *'  Aurea  Polltica,*  and  of  Lord 
CHicsterileld,  that  restriction  was  prerented  from  being  imposed.  Erer  ' 
since  the  Rerolution,  there  had  been  complahito  made  of  treason  and  bias- 
phemy,  yet  the  OoTemment  had  not  been  brought  into  hatred  anVi  contemn!, 
mod  the  press  still  remained  free.  In  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings,  when  he 
'wms  surrounded  by  dangers,  when  sereral  months*  pay  was  due  to  his  soldiers, 
«ik1  wiien  he  was  outyoted  and  deposed  by  Council,  and  eren  called  out  to  be 
slftot  at  by  one  of  its  members,  and  when  in  England,  Burke,  Sheridan,  and 
Fox  were  exerting  all  their  eloquence  against  him,  their  speeches  being 
published  and  spread  through  India  by  means  of  the  English  newspapers, 
■i&rely  if  there  was  a  period  so  dangerous  as  to  make  the  press  to  be  feared; 
tliU  was  that  period.  But  the  Court  might  learn  from  the  letter  of  Mf. 
Dowdswelt,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  serrants  of  the  Company,  that  the 
freedom  of  the  press  prerailed  eren  to  licentiousness  in  India  at  the  time  of 
l^airen  Hastings,  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Adam,  howerer,  the  licensing  system 
^nts  established.  He,  on  the  plan  of  a  Turkish  Bashaw,  nerer  held  any  com- 
SDonioation  with  the  Natives ;  and  the  banishment  of  Mr.  Buckinghmn  was 
the  first  act  that  distinguished  his  Bashawship.  Lst  the  Court  look  to  the 
4llflastrous  consequences  of  the  licensing  system  under  the  next  administra- 
tion. Let  them  look  to  the  mutiny  at  Barrackpore,  and  the  war  carried ^  on 
io  the  unwholesome  swamps  of  Arracan,  which  had  added  90,000,0001. 
to  the  niitieiml  debt  of  England.  All  the  dangers,  anticipated  under  a  tn9 
press,  had  actually  prevailed  under  a  censorship. 

The  next  argument  against  a  free  press  was  its  licentiousness^  and  by  thai 
estnsing  the  Goyemment  to  be  brought  into  hatred  and  contempt.  What 
^w^ere  the  Opposition  and  Ministerial  Journals  doing,  but  accusing  and  do- 
gpaiding  the  OoTemmeni  on  the  charge  of  licentiousness  7'  and  yet  the  result 
'ytrmM^  thut  itprevented  the  Gotemmeut  from  being  brought  into  hatred  and 
contempt.  T%e  *  Madras  Gazette '  had  been  allowed  to  accuse  Lord  Hastings^ 
At  Calcutta,  the  '  John  Bull  *  had  been  eon? Icted  of  libels  on  Mr.  Back- 
iiigham,  which  the  Judge  characterized  as  too  horrible  to  be  thought  of;  at 
Bombay,  the  Judges  had  complained  of  the  misrepresentation  of  the  proceedings 
€ff  their  Court,  ^it  the  way  to  come  to  a  great  result  was  to  look  to  the 
oondition  of  those  countries  where  a  censorship  prerails,  and  contrast  !l 
^rith  the  state  of  those  countries  where  the  press  is  free.  France,  South 
America,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  were  countries  where  the  press  was 
slwekled ;  while  America,  England,  and  Switzerland,  were  the  only  countries 
tlsst  had  withstood  those  shackles  on  the  press.  Hurricanes  had  blown  upon 
tli«m  from  all  sides,  but  they  continued  unmoTed.  Let  the  Court  look  to 
tlie  history  of  Asia,  Persia,  Turkey,  and  Hindoostan,  and  they  would  find 
tibose  countries  had  been  exposed  to  perpetual  dangers.  That  great  philo- 
sopher, Sismondi,  says  that  England  is  guilty  of  the  inconsistency  of  pro- 
flsoting  liberty  in  every  part  of  the  world  excepting  in  her  own  colonies. 
Tbere  were  many  other  admirable  passages  in  his  writings  on  this  subject, 
\ntX  he  would  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Court  in  reading  them.  He  should 
therefore  conclude  by  moving : 

'That  as  the  King  of  England*s  most  opifght  and  learned  Chief  Justice, 
8tr  Edward  West,  and  his  Majesty's  Judges,  Sir  Ralph  Rice  and  Sir  Charles 
CTliambers,  have  declared  in  open  court  at  Bombay,  that  the  licensinff  of  the 
press  at  that  settlement  is  unlawful  and  inexpedient,  and  have  therefore 
Y^teed  to  register  the  Calcutta  Regulations ;  and  as  no  censor  existed  dvllig 
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stings,  Lo^  Gom^i^iltl^vOi'  Str  John  Shorty  ^d  b^ 
^,  after  having  beat  dowti  the  MahnLttaConnideracjr^ 
try  into  the  metropolis,  sacrlflce  the  upstart  monster, 
at  liberty ;  and  as  Mr.  Canning,  ^hen  President  of 
prevented  shackles  from  being  again  fii8ten6d  on  the 
k>y  this  Court  for  his  wise  administration ;  and  aa  HO 
Lug,  under  either  Native  or  European  Governments, 
enacted,  except  under  the  frightful  inquisition  at  Goa; 
re  the .  Court  of  Directors  not  to  extend  this  base 
3,  this  curse,  to  Bombay.  By  enthroning  the  licenser 
would  malce  Great  Britain  guilty  of  the  inconsistency 
X)  of  her  own  subjects  of  a  blessing,  which  she  has 
id  in  South  America  !* 

ose  to  second  the  motion,  and  in  doing  so,  he  should 
limself  to  facts.  He  knew  there  was  great  inconve- 
nianqofelt  from  tlie  state  of  the  press  when  he  left  India.  .The  Government 
4id  not  act  the  dignified  part  of  standing  aloof  and  looking  on  the  workings 
of.th»  prets/bot  meddled  with  its  conductors.  What  great  Government  would 
condescend  to  make  itself  a  party  against  individuals  7  And  with  respect  to  the 
(sondnct  pursaed  towards  Mr.  Buckingham,  he  knew  that  persons  who  wece 
bufofo  indifferent  about  that  iodividual,  bad  since  become  disposed  to 
•dmire  the  character  of  his  writings  generally.  A  great  deal  of  valuable 
information  might  be  given  to  the  Government  through  the  means  of  Journals, 
of  which  they  were  now  deprived. 

Some  few  individuals  who  felt  that  their  proceedings  w6re  liable  to  ani- 
nadrersion.  and  who  dreaded  it,  raised  a  elamodr  aad  indnoed  the  CjK>vem- 
meM  to  discoQiage,  as  mnch  as  possible,  the  ablest,  the  most  valuable,  and 
the  only  hnpartlal  paper  in  Bengal,  which  was  Mr.  ^ckinghsm^s  '  Calcatta 
Journal.*  Sdme  of  the  pnbUc  oflUcers  became  the  proprietors  of  papersE, 
ei>6nly  opposed  to  this  journal,  which  was  incessantly  attacked  ;  and  there 
was  no  question  that  many  persons  who  were  employed  in  that  way,  bad 
duties  most  important  to  perform,  which  may  have  been  thus  neglected  to  aid 
in  such  laudabU  and  dignified  wariiare.  What  was  the  result  ?  why,  the  puny 
and  iflspoteot  efforts  of  such  numerous  and  influential  assailants  were  easily 
and  readily  defeated  by  the  simple  and  able  expositions  of  the  *  Calcutta 
Journal.*  Such  defeat  only  increased  the  evil,  and  the  worst  passions  of  our 
jMtnre  were  then  let  loose.  Suspicion  commenced  her  detestable  operations ; 
to  read  the  *  Calcutta  Journal '  was  objectionable;  to  -take  it  m  was  an 
offence  to  the  Government ;  to  write  far  it  was  little  short  of  treason ;  and 
to  pubUih  amy  thing  whatever  in  it  was  a  gross  and  serious  offence.  Under 
tkese  circumstances,  many  persons,  perfectlv  innocent  of  any  of  those  offences, 
suffered,  merely  from  suspicion,  and  failed  m  obtaining  situations  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  had,  from  such  causes/ while  others  attempted  to  ingra- 
tiate tjbesuelves  with  certain  persons,  by  furiously  assailing  the  '  Calcutta 
Journal,*  iU  Editor,  Mr.  JBuckingham,  and  even  his  femily,  although  it  was 
cedent,  in  many  instances,  that  some  of  those  assailants  were  writing  in 
direct  opposition  to  theiribrmer  opinions.  He  (Captain  Maxfield)  was  tdra- 
seV  informed  by  a  friend  that  he  was  suspected  of  writing  forthe  *  Calcutta 
Journal,*  and  pointed  oat  the  conseauences.  But  he  would  say  most 
solemnly,  that  m  to  that  very  moment  he  had  written  in  drfenee  of  the  Go« 
vemaeat,  and oi  every  thing  connected  with. its  character  and  credit:  and  it 
was  most  remarkable,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  had,  in  the  *  CalcutU  Journal,* 
at  that  very  moment,  copied  some  of  the  most  flattering  passages  from  his 
^paptain  Maxfield*8)  letter,  in  the  ^Hurkaru,*  in  which  the  benefits  derived 
from  British  sway  had  been  fully  and  forcibly  expressed. 
.  The  Marine  Surveyor-General,  Gaptafo  Ross,  had  just  learnt  that  a  ship 
hid  been  nearly  lost  on  a  Mu>al,  surveyed  by  him,  in  the  China  sea,  from  the 
efMmaAder  having  beea  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  shoal .  To  prevent 
the  recnrrence  of  such  an  accident.  Captain  Ross  felt  desirous,  and  it  was  W 
duty,  to  give  the  utmost  publicity  to  tbe  situation  of  such  danger,  and  direc- 
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ftiotif  how  to  aToM  it ;  mid,  ai<  the  ^  Gateifttr  Joarnsl*  had  ten  times  tbe  circcr- 
UUoQ  of  any  othei*  paper,  it  was  no  donbt  Cite  proper  channel  for  communi- 
cating it  to  the  pubflc.  He  sent  it  to  the  BSditor^  and  it  was  pnblisli^,  for 
wbicb  Captain  Ross  receiired  a  severe  reprimand  from  Oovernment,  throngh 
the  Chief  Secretary,  who  told  .him  It  Yiemg  the  wish  of  OoYemroent  to  mni- 
courage  the  *  Calcutta  Journal/  they  were'sorprized  and  offlNided  at  his 
foadact.  Captain  Rosa  expressed  Ida  regret  and  contrition ;  but  that  did  not 
prevent  Us  being  sererety  reprimanded. 

Uhad  l>een  urged  bv  those  who  wished  to  stifle  the  press  and  prerent  any 
thing  transpiring  which  was  not  first  coloured  to  meet  the  views  and  wishes 
of  every  self-elected  despot,  that  If  publicity  were  allowed,  it  woirtd  produce 
an  anfavourable  effect  on  the  opinions  of  the  Natives  of  India.  To  support 
tQcb  assertion,  it  should  be  first  shown  that  they  coifld  all  read,  which  wiU 
not  be  even  pretended ;  and,  it  should  then  be  shown  ttiat  they,  at  present, 
•otertain  opinions  most  favourable  to  our  Government.  Now,  those  who 
can.  or  those  whq  would  read,  are  those  only  employed  by  the  Government 
Itself,  whose  interests  are  so  closely  Identified  with  thb  stability  of  the  British 
power,  tlu^  so  &r  from  danger  being  apprehended  from  it,  we  may  reasonably 
coadude  it  would  add  to  o«r  stivngth  and  securky.  No  man  who  has  had 
meh  hiterooane  with  the  Natives  of  India,  aot  immediately  Inthe  Compaav'b 
service,  or  closely  linked  to  its  proeperity,  can  believe  then  very  geoem)^ 
tttaehed  to  the  Govemmettt,  or  that  their  opinions  would  <^hange  for  the 
verse,  even  if  they  eould  read.  Those  who  could  and  did  read  would  see 
and  comprehend  that  publicity  ofiferedapowefftU  security  against  oppression  ; 
ad  the  most  ignorant  would  be  able,  at  least,  to  understaad  that.  Thepub- 
Heatioas  which  would,  under  a  liberal  press  be  permitted,  would  aiforA 
Oovemment,  as  well  as  individuals,  much  uaefiil  information ;  but,  when  the 
restrictions  on  the  press  are  such  as  to  degrade,  and  reader  it  only  a^  vehicle  for 
flattery,  fiilsehood,  and  paltry  advertisemeats,  the  descriptions  afforded  in  such 
Joornals  may  mislead  and  delude,  but  will  seldom  aibrd  that  information 
vHch  can  either  aid  the  exigency  c<  the  state,  or  promote  the  prosperity  of 
flie  country. 

It  had  been  said  in  this  Court  that  the  Indian  Ooverament  wanted  no 
ioformation,  that  they  always  had  sufficient.  If  so,  the  blunders  th^  have 
occasiomdly  made  in  India  have  been  most  unpardonable..  Ho  (Captain 
Maxfield)  remembered  when  the  Government  ordered  the  island  of  Perim,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  be  taken  possession  of,  when  the  French  were 
in  Egypt,  believing  that  such  island  would  command  the  passage  into  that 
sea ;  nor  did  they  discover  their  error,  until  they  had  cut  a  road  up  to  the 
Mghett  part  of  the  island,  through  the  solid  rock,  preparatory  to  the  erection 
of  a  fort,  when  they  found  out  that  it  would  not  command  the  passage!  The 
Islaad  was' a  sterile  rock,  which  had  not  even  a  drop  of  fresh  water  on  it;  dnd 
yet,  at  an  eaennoaa  ^labour  and  expense,  tanks  were  ezeavated  in  this  solid 
fedu  and  sUps  were  employed  in  bringing  water  to  fill  tbeai  from  the  ooeat  at 
Afsbla  I  The  expense  was  enormous,  toe  leas  of  lives  was  considerable; 
and  the  most  •ordinary  information  whicb  migbt  have  been  leadlly  obtained, 
if  the  press  were  ^ee,  woidd  have  prevented  sueb  waste  of  the  public  meami. 
For  want  of  proper  iidbrmatkin,  the  dieturbaaoes  wfaieh  happened  at  Bareilly 
and  at  Benares,  took  the  Govemmeat  by  aarprise ;  and  dmt  they  did  not 
wove  more  fatal,  was  only  to  be  attributed  to  the  MeliCy  and  davotien  of  m 
baadfU  of  Native  troops  ;  it  was  too  mneh«  however,  to  lecketi  on  the  saioe 
good  Inek  on  every  oceasion ;  audit  would  be  better  to  know  the  evfl  in  xfmt 
la  provide  against  it,  than  to  leave  it  to  such  an  hazard.  It  is  well  known 
that  those  oceorrances  were  varniahed  over  ;  bat  if  thoae  troops  bad  been 
delBated,  there  was  no  saying  what  might  not  have  been  the  consequence. 

It  is  said,  bofwever,  that  tshUe  the  Press  afforded'  hilbrmaiion  it  might  also 
debdl  may  most  aapalatable  truths.  It  might,  indeed,  and  so  it  ought; 
and  in  so  doing  it  offered  the  best,  the  strongest,  and  the  most  effioctaal 
aseaiity  against  misrule.  In  looking  at  the  Native  Gourto,  and  their  eoaipo* 
sitlon,  tnd  giving  the  Judges  due  credit  for  the  utmost  honour,  integrity,  an^ 
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feelliif ,  it  wms  not  of  Ittelf  f  afl|olent  to  seoore  thoie  bonefits  wbieh  pabUdlj 
alooe  could  effect,  surrounded  n»  they  are  by  theXatiTO  offloem  of  the  court, 
whose  corrupt  and  profligate  habits  are  too  notorious  to  be  denied.  No  man 
could  entertain  more  respect  and  esteem  than  he  (Captain  Maxfield)  did  for 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Civil  Serrice,  who  were  generally  distinguished, 
no  less  bv  talents  and  ability,  than  for  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  disinterest- 
edness ;  out  no  eleTation  of  rank  or  presumed  high  character,  should  be 
urged  as  a  reason  for  secresy,  where  publicity  would  prove  no  less  creditable 
to  the  virtuous,  than  operate  as  a  check  to  the  vicious. 

Much  valuable  information  might  be  obtained  by  the  Government,  as 
regarded  the  revenue,  through  the  medium  of  the  Press,  and  the  extent  to 
which  smuggling  prevailed.  But  it  was  only  through  such  channel  that  the 
Directors  in  England  could  ever  be  able  to  obtain  that  constant  supply  of 
information  which  applied  to  different  times  and  circumstances  ;  in  a  word« 
the  Government  were  no  less  interested  than  the  publiCj  in  the  question,  and  it 
only  appeared  singular  that  the  Directors  should  reject  means,  which  offer 
more  than  an  adequate  compensation  for  all  the  trifling  objections  which  may 
be  made  against  them. 

There  was  another  reason,  why  he  thought  the  freedom  of  the  press  ought 
to  be  instituted  in  India.  There  were  a  great  number  of  gentlemen,  who 
went  out  annually  to  India  in  the  capacity  of  free  mariners.  These  gentlemen 
often  went  a  long  way  into  the  interior,  doing  not  much  good  eitner  to  the 
British  Government  or  to  themselves,  but  doing  much  serious  mischief  to  tlie 
M  ative  Indians.  Great  numbers  of  them  were  armed  with  no  official  power 
whatever — but  that  made  no  difference — for  the  Natives  could  not  discriml* 
uate  between  those  who  bore  the  Company's  authority  and  those  who  did 
not.  Besides,  tht'se  individuals,  relying  on  their  character  as  Europeans^ 
often  committed  gross  acts  of  outrage  on  individuals,  which  were  regularly 
•et  down  by  the  Natives  as  acts  of  the  Government.  Would  the  Court  beiievo 
it  7  One  of  these  gentry  had  alMolutely  held  a  Court,  and,  by  his  own  autho- 
rity, had  decided  controversies  among  the  Natives.  Another  of  them,  who 
was  by  trade  a  suttler  to'shi|)s,  had  given  public  notice  at  one  place  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  that  he  had  obtained,  from  the  supreme  Govern- 
ment, a  monopoly  of  bullocks.  He  (Captain  Maxfield)  knew  that  this  was 
not  the  case,  but  the  Natives  were  not  quite  so  wise  as  he  was — (a  l^iugk) — 
and,  what  was  more,  they  did  not  know  how  to  obtain  redress  when  they  were 
aggrieved.  At  this  very  place  of  which  he  was  speaking,  when  any  ships 
wanted  bullocks  the  suttler  bought  the  bullocks  of  the  Natives,  and  then  sold 
them,  at  his  own  price,  to  the  snip  captains.  The  mischief  of  such  a  system 
would  never  have  continued,  for  any  length  of  time,  had  a  Free  Press  in  India 
been  permitted  to  expose  it. 

The  gallant  Captain  then  proceeded  to  point  out  other  gross  absurdities t 
which  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  India,  and  which  he  contended  would 
long  since  have  been  got  rid  of,  had  the  press  been  allowed  to  bring  them 
under  the  consideration  of  those  in  authority.  One  of  these  was,  that  no  peti- 
tion could  be  presented  to  any  of  the  Courts  of  the  Company  in  India,  without 
its  being  written  upon  stamped  paper.  On  one  occasion  a  gentleman,  with 
whom  he  had  become  acquainted  in  the  course  of  business,  told  him  that  ho 
was  going  to  petition  one  of  the  Courts  on  behalf  of  a  poor  Hindoo  for  some 
stamped  paper,  which  the  man  was  too  poor  to  buy  to  write  a  petitioo  on. 
He  thought  that  this  could  not  be  the  fact,  and  that  the  gentleman  was  only 
mentioning  it  as  a  slur  upon  the  Government ;  but  upon  farther  inqi^iry,  he 
found  it  to  be  the  case,  and  that  no  man  was  allowed  to  petition  the  Courts  in 
India,  without  first  being  compelled  to  pay  for  the  privilege. 

But  though  he  thought  all  that  could  be  adduced  in  favour  of  a  Free  Press  in 
India  would  prove  insufficient  to  obtain  that  boon  for  the  population  of  that 
vast  empire,  which  would  contribute  so  largely  to  promote  their  happiness  ; 
yet  he  hoped  it  was  not  too  much  for  him  to  ask,  or  too  much  for  the  Directors 
lo  soBssdt,  to  permit  the  papers  in  India  to  publish  the  period  of  commeBce- 
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neat,  tad  the  tenniiiitlon  of  wniti,  U  all  or  any  of  the  ZUMi'or  NatlT*  Oo«rta» 
with  the  decision  or  sentende  of  such  court,  and  to  allow  reportert  to  be  pre* 
•eot  in  the  couns  for  snoh  purpose.  Such  permission,  agaiast  which  no 
reasonable  objection  could,  he  imagined,  be  urged,  would  do  more  towards 
beoeflting  the  suitors  in  the  Natiye  courts,  tlian  all  the.  orders  promulgated 
respecting  them  for  the  last  ten  years.  Sincerely  belieying  the  Hon.  Court 
to  be  actuated  by  an  earnest  and  ardent  wish  to  promote  the  security,  happi- 
ness, and  prosperity  of  the  millions  entrusted  to  their  sway,  he  hoped  that 
the  feeble,  although  incessant  efforts  of  those  who  laboured  to  aid  them  in  so 
doing,  would  not  be  misinterpreted,  when,  he  added,  that  it  was  no  less  con- 
sifltent  with  the  dignity,  than  with  the  parental  solicitude  of  a  great  Govem- 
ment,  that  the  Press  should  bereffulated  at  the  different  Presidencies  of  India 
by  some  general  rules  ;|and  that  those  rules  should  leare  it  as  free,  as  is  com- 
patible with  British  law,  and  the  true  interests  of  the  state. 

Mr.  S.  Dixoif  complained  of  the  uncourteous  manner  in  which  the  Chairman 
bad  behaTcd  towards  him.  As  soon  as  be  had  got  up  to  speak,  the  Chairman 
bad  tamed  up  his  eyes,  and  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  as  if  he  could  foresee 
that  what  he  was  going  to  say  was  unworthy  of  notice.  He  was  now  a  very 
old  member  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors ;  and  he  was  not  conscious  of  baring 
done  any  thing  whereby  he  had  forfeited  his  claim  to  its  respect. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  said,  that  he  was  waiting  to  see  whether  any  gentleman 
would  rise  to  answer  the  arguments  employed  by  his  gallant  Friend,  Colonel 
Stanhope.  If  any  gentleman  was  inclined  to  do  so,  he  would  willingly  sit 
down,  and  then,  when  the  gentleman  had  finished,  would  rise  to  reply  to  him. 
[The  Doctor  here  sat  down.  After  a  pause  of  a  minute,  he  rose  again.}  No 
one  seemed  inclined  to  reply  to  his  gallant  Friend.  He  should  therefore 
proceed  to  detail  his  reasons  for  supporting  the  present  motion,  though  not 
at  any  great  length,  in  consequence  of  the  excellent  speeches  which  had  been 
made  by  the  hon.  Mover  and  Seconder  on  this  most  important  of  all  important 
iquesUons. 

Not  many  days  ago  he  had  read  a  Gazette,  published  at  one  of  the  distant 
lettlemoots  of  tne  Company — he  meant  Singapore.  In  that  Gazette  there  was 
a  paragrajph,  extraordinary  on  account  of  the  place  from  which  it  came,  and 
OB  ^ount  of  the  argument  which  was  to  be  derived  from  it.  It  was  said  in 
that  Gazette,  that  the  Dutch  Government  had  come  to  a  resolution  of  esta- 
blishiog  a  Free  Press  in  their  Eastern  settlements,  in  order  that  it  might  have 
it  in  its  power  to  learn  what  was  passing  in  the  interior,  at  a  distance  from 
its  own  immediate  superintendence.  {Hear,  hear^  hear,)  .  That  was  a  new 
story  for  the  edification  of  the  Court.  He  would  now  turn  back,  and  tell 
them  an  old  story,  connected  not  only  with  the  subject  then  under  their  con- 
sideration, but  also  with  tbe  Marquis  Wellesley,  to  uhom  he  willingly 
admitted  that  he  owed  every  thing — aye,  even  that  he  had  not  remained  iu 
prison  for  life.  Gratefhl  was  he  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley  for  the  benefits 
which  that  illustrious  nobleman  had  conferred  upon  him ;  but  his  gratitade 
was  not  the  gratitude  of  a  spaniel.  He  was  no  fawner — no,  though  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  had  behaved  excellently  to  him,  still  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  hold  up  a  veil  to  hide  his  imperfections  from  the  world.  He  owed  a 
duty,  be  allowed,  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  but  then  he  owed  a  higher  duty 
to  his  country  and  to  society.  '  He  should  therefore  state  the  facts  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  and  what  was  more  material,  he  should  tell  them  in  that 
Court. 

Much  had  been  said  in  the  course  of  the  debate  about  the  freedom  of  the 
Press  in  India,  and  also  about  the  freedom  of  the  Press  in  England.  Now  he 
stated  boldly  and  at  once,  that  there  was  no  freedom  of  the  Press  in  England. 
£very  body  who  meddled  with  the  Press  in  England  was  amenable  to  the 
laws ;  why  should  not  that  also  be  the  case  in  India  ?  He  knew  that  at  the 
thne  when  Mr.  Hlckey  was  publishing  libels  against  Warren  Hastings  at 
Calcutta,  he  was  attacked  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Company  here,  and  was 
Bide  legally  responsible  for  what  he  had  written.    Under  the  administration 
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0t  Om'  Mtf qaii  Wtllestey^  h«  UiMelf  bftd  ,iMli  the  Editor  of  •  p»frip»ip«r» 
wkleh  eziited  to  that  dty,  eitf tUd  tba  ^  Httrkftm.'  At  thai  tlnoit  arery  extt»- 
•ffdimrf  ckowDftaaea  to«k  place  in  BBfted,  and  -esdted  ia  a  tery  hiflrli 
idegre*  tKt  att6liti4Ni  of  the  pvbllc.  Ob  wtdiag  tbe  aaocrantii  of  It  in  the 
Si^lkb  pafen,  be  thoaght  it  right  tm  the  people  of  India  to  thov  thMa  tbftt 
ooAstanoe  of  time  or  aiaee  eould  scrtMi  a  Dan  £rom  punishment  at  bome^ 
ifW  had  baen  gallty  of  oMnsaiou  in  any  of  ka  Mtbardmala  doMiden^ea^ 
The  eIrciUDilanee  to  which  he  alkided  waa  the  trial  of  OoTemor  Wail.  Ho 
bad  been  a  eonunander  of  a  lort  in  Afrka^  and  whilst  there,  bad  beeii  a>obber 
bft  the  stores  aecessary  to  the  support  of  the  bmu  andet  bis  command.  Tbe 
men  finding  that  these  stores  wore  very  imptoperly  dealt  o«t  to  tbam,  bocano 
vexed  and  dissatisfled ;  and  at  last  were  driven  to  a  state  of  mutiny  by  tba 
pilfering  and  avaricioas  spirit  wbicb  their  conmander  displayed^  A.  dnim- 
nead  court  martial  was  beb)  opon  several  of  the  nmtineerB.  They  were 
ordered  to  be  flogged,  and  some  of  them  were  flogged  so  severely  that  they 
were  within  an  indi  of  perisbing  under  this  lash^  Twenty  years  afterwards,  a 
man  went  into  u  barber  s  shop  to  be  shaved.  The  barber  said  to  him,  *>  Do 
you  see  that  young  man?  He  is  the  son  of  a  man  whom  Governor  Wall 
flogged  to  death.'  From  that  trivial  occurrence,  the  circarastanoea  of  tbe 
tiorrible  military  executioqs  whic^  Governor  Wall  had  ordered,  began  to  be 
bruited  abroad.  An  investigation  into  them  subsequently  took  place,  and 
twenty  years  alter  the  floggings  had  been  inflicted,  Governor  Wallwas  hang 
for  inflicting  them  I  He  conceived  that  the  circumstance  aflbrded  an  extra- 
ordinary  occasion  lor  reading  a  grand  moral  lesson  to  all  governors,  however 
exalted,  and  to  all  people,  nowever  debased.  He  put  Into  his  paper  one  or 
^wo  comments  upon  it.  He  sidd,  *  How  advantageous  is  it  to  live  under  the 
protection  of  tho  British  constitution;  here  is  an  Injustice  punished  twenty 
years  after  its  perpetration,  and  at  a  time  when  even  the  memory  of  it  was 
likely  to  have  perished  ;*  and  he  added,  *  if  any  governor  here  behaves  ill. 
It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  tbe  people  of  India  to  know  that  he  is  liable  to  be 
called  to  acpount  for  it,  not  merely  when  he  goes  to  his  long  hoitae,  but  at 
any  time  after  he  has  reached  his  native  country.*  He  declared,  before  God, 
that  in  writing  that  paragraph  be  had  no  intenttoa  to  reflect  either  upon  the 
Marquis  Weliesley  individually,  or  upon  the  members  of  Ids  Govemmeat 
cc^ectivdy.  Well,  the  paragraph  was  sent  to  the  Govemner.t  House,  acDd 
to  bis  great  surprise,  was  returned  to  him  entirely  struck  oat.  Thus  an 
hiatut  of  a  column  was  caused  in  his  newspaper.  How  was  be  to  fill  it  up  t 
¥'ortunately  he  bad  something  to  fill  it  up — for  he  was  one  of  those  persons 
who  were  never  found  unprepared  ;  he  always  took  time  by  the  foreh>ck  ;-^ 
and  so  he  was  enabled  to  insert  in  lieu  of  the  rejected  article  either  a  novel  or 
a  romance,  or  a  praise  of  all  governor-generals,  past,  present,  and  to  come  ; 
(a  laugh ;)  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  *  Hurkaru '  Went  on  lavourably, 
as  he  believed  it  did  to  the  present  day. 

.  Now,  if  the  Editors  of  newspapers  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  mention  ia 
them  instances  of  justice  done  upon  great  public  ofibnders,  he  did  not  well 
understand  what  subjects  they  might  be  permitted  to  mention.  He  was  not 
an  advocate  for  the  unlimited  freedom  of^the  Press  in  India,  but  he  tbou^^hl 
that  it  might  be  permitted  to  enjoy  that  partial  freedom  which  it  eigoved 
here,  with  the  six  acts  hanging  over  the  head  of  every  man  who  ventured  to 
conunit  his  thoughts  to  paper.  (Hear^  hear,) 

The  CH4iaM4N  said,  that  the  motion  before  tbe  Court  had  for  its  professed 
object  *•  To  implore  the  Court  of  Directors  not  to  extend  this  base  monopoly 
over  the  midd,'  (meaning  the  Calcutta  Regulations,)  '  this  curse,  to  Bombay.* 
If  such  were  the  sole  object  of  the  gallant  Officer  who  had  proposed  it,  he 
thought  that  he  ought  to  have  shown  that  the  Court  of  Directors  bad  ail 
intention  to  do  that  which  he  implored  it  not  to  do.  For  his  own  part,  he 
(the  Chairman)  must  declare,  that  he  had  no  knowledge  nor  suspicion  of  the 
Court's  hating  any  such  intention ;  and  therefore  hc  deemed  it  unnecessary 
to  implore  the  Court  not  to  extend  that  monopoly  of  mind  which  it  had  no 
intention  of  extending.    That  declaration  would  account  for  his  m^tin^  the 
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j^rateMt  molkw  wUti  a  diMoict  ntgaMfe.  Thodgfa  the  proletstd  otjJMi  of  IW 
iMlioB  w«  mck  M  he  ImuI  tteked^  U  bAd  beea  the  meaiB  lOf  affor^g  tkrw 
Miemt  fanttemeti  an  opfortnnliy  ^f  tfiiatiog  umio  a  variHy  of  caeae»  wkM 
tlMYeeatiteed  m  esistiag  abasea,  and  to  vbicb  tfasy  said  that  thePreM 
eeold  adMiniatvr  adequate  eoireotioa.  He  waa  boI  then  going  to  difcait  the 
^•eitioo  of  the  great  heaeito  derived  from  a-Fioe  Prets.  He  admitted  then 
M  largely  aa  the  three  geatlcaicn  to  iHiom  he  had  helbre  aUaded^-^bm  erea 
they  admitted,  that  ia  India  an  vaMetriatad  Pnesawotdd  be  prndaitifo  of  ao 
hneit(f) 

Colonel  Stanbope  here  interrtipted  the  Chairman  to  obserte,  that  no  sndk 
thinff  as  an  unrestricted  Press  had  ever  existed  in  any  part  of  the  world.  In 
England  it  was  fettered  over  and  oTer  again  with  restrictions. 

The  Chairman.-^IX  an  unrestricted  Press  in  India  be  admitted  not  to  be  iga 
adrisable  measure,  how  was  .the  Press  to  be  kept  witliia  bonndsT  (8)  Th* 
iitoiorship  wns  the  first  method  thought  of.  He  would  shortly  tell  the  Conrl 
the  origin  of  it.  It  waa  imposed  on  India  during  the  administratioa  of  the 
MirqaU  Wellseley  at  a  period  of  great  insecurity  and  dapger  to  our  powef 
in  the  £ast,  and  portly  aher  the  horrid  massacre  of  Mr.  Cherry  at  Benares. 
^  ■         ■ Ill      I  ■    ■    I  I  I    I  I  I  1 1  w 

(9)  Here  is  a  stifting  instaince  of  the  great  inpertaneo  of  being  aoeaimte 
aad  deirtte  both  in  tfaeaght  and  kngnage.  Sir  Charles  Forbes  was  among 
the  first  to  qaaiUy  his  Tote  aad  opinion  on  this  sabjeet,  by  sabring  tliat  te 
VIS  not  an  adnooite  lor  the  unlimited  freedom  of  the  I¥bss  in  udia*  though 
he  depfaoated  the  preseat  system  of  making  the  Press  entirely  free  to  the 
QoTerameot  and  its  eulogists,  but  shut  against  the  people.  Captain  MudleM 
hu  also  dissTowed  any  intention  of  reeommeading  an  oarestrieted  freedom  of 
the  Press,  though  he  has  pointed  out  the  great  adTaatages  of  equal  dlscussioBi 
And  Dr.  Gilchrist  is  also  made  to  say,  that  he  was  not  an  advocate  for  the 
nnlhnited  freedom  of  the  Press  in  India,  though  he  forcibly  exposed  the  eyils 
ef  t  limited  freedom  of  publication.  On  this,  the  Chairman,  as  is  very 
mtml,  exebims,  *  Why,  after  all,  evea  you,  geatlenwD,  who  complain  most 
of  the  present  system  of  restriction,  do  not  think  aa  entirely  inrastricted 
Press  either  sofSe  or  proper ;  we  think  so  too ;  and  we  only  d^er  as  to  hov 
wieli  or  how  little  this  freedom  shenid  be  restrained.*  What  is  wanted,  is  a 
eletr  and  intelligible  definition  on  this  subject,  and  then  some  oonclusioa 
wgfat  be  eome  to.  Our  own  definition  has  already  been  often  given  ;  but  it 
My  agaia  be  repeaited»  When  the  British  inhabitanfts  in  inma  advocate^ 
their  ri^  to  a  Free  Press,  and  endeavoured  to  show  that  sncfa  a  Press 
vonld  be  as  advamtagtmu  to  the  Oovemment  as  to  the  people,  they  meant 
riapiy  this ;  an  entfare  freedoqfi  iW>m  all  jnvHeiif  dictatioa,  prohibition,  or 
restraint,  as  to  sot^eets,  or  tlie  manner  ef  treating  them ;  freeiUm,  in  shorty 
for  every  man  to  pHat  any  tkhtg^  and  in  anp  maimer  that  he  ehose  ;  gtving 
Mdf  the  securities  on  his  part,  as  Proprietor,  Editor,  or  Mntcr,  of  sne& 
Journal  as  the  matter  might  be  published  in,  for  his  entire  responsibility  to 
the  lam9  rf  EngkuuL,  administered  under  all  the  guarantees  for  impartial 
JBstice  which  are  to  be  found  in  an  open  Conrt,  with  Judges,  Advocates*  and 
Juries,  independent  of  the  governing  power.  Whatever  verdict  might  bo 
reeorded  against  him  by  such  >  tribunal,  they  would  have  considered  no 
invasion  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  any  more  than  hanging  a  convicted  feloa 
is  an  invasion  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  But  what  they  deemed  incom- 
patible with  the  enjoyment  of  a  Frtr  PrtSM  in  India,  was  the  power  which 
the  Oovemment  of  that  country  exercised,  to  be  judges  in  their  Own  canse,^- 
to  be  the  accuser,  witness,  jury,  and  executioner,  in  one  r  and  to  rujn  any 
aaa,  not  becanse  he  had  done  an  unlawfhl  aet,  and  been  convicted  of  wrong, 
ifter  a  fair  trial,  but  because  he  had  said  or  done  something  which  was  not 
Ajreeable  to  some  person,  who,  liowev6r  wrong,  might  get  the  Governor  to 
tslce  vengeance  on  the  person  of  his  opponent.  This  is  the  system  thitt  still 
*xi5ts ;  and  nothing  bot  the  anniMfiation  of  Ibe  Company  wiU  destroy  H. 

(3)  The  answer  is  plain  : — By  the  laws  of  England,  and  trial  by  Jury. 
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He  recolleeted  that  at  that  time  there  were  Idng  publicatioM  in  the  Indtaa 
newspapers,  showing  how  easy  it  would  be  for  the  Native  powers,  if  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  British  Goyemnent,  to  proceed  to  the  massaere  ot 
all  the  Europeans  in  India.  (4)  The  publication  of  such  opinions,  whieh  was 
calculated  at  that  time  to  shake  the  British  power  in  the  East,  induced  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  to  inforce  a  censorship  upon  the  press  of  India,— a 
measure  which  he  (the  Chairmau)  believed  to  have  been  productite  of  Tery 
beneficial  consequences.  (5)  It  remained  in  operation  for  a  considerable  time* 
and  he  did  not  pretend  to  say,  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  wi^l^  which 
the  Secretary  to  GoYemment  was  invested  under  it,  he  might  not  sometimes 
have  employed  it  in  a  manner  which  was  not  judicious — as  for  instance,  when 
he  struck  out  of  the  Native  papers  au  account  of  a  transaction,  which  had 
appeared  at  length  fti  all  the  Knglish  papers,  and  which  was  therefore  as 
notorious  as  could  be  to  every  man  in  Calcutta.  (Hear,)  The  censorship, 
as  the  Court  well  knew,  was  abolished  during  the  administration  of  Ixwd 
Hastings,  and  the  present  licensing  system  was  established  in  lieu  of  it. 
Now,  he  could  not  think  of  any  third  means  by  which  the  press  could  be 
restricted;  (6)  and  as  an  unrestricted  press  was  not  a  benefit  to  India — 

Colonel  Stanhope  again  interrupted  the  Chairman  to  state,  that  he  had 
never  said  that  an  unrestricted  press  would  not  be  a  benefit  to  India.  He  vras 
not  aware  that  an  unrestricted  press  had  ever  yet  existed  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  he  was  not  then  replying  to  the  arguments  of  the 
gallant  officer,  but  to  those  which  had  been  used  by  his  friends.  He  was  of  opi- 
nion, with  the  gentlemen  who  followed  on  the  same  side  with  the  gallant  officer, 
that  a  Government  like  that  of  the  British  in  India  was  incompatible  with  a  Free 
Press.  (7)  It  had  been  repeatedly  said,  by  gentlemen  who  advocated  the  rl^ts 
of  the  press  at  home,  that  a  despotic  power  and  a  free  press  could  not  be  este- 
hlished  together ;  and  if  they  could  be  established  together,  the  latter  would  put 

(4)  It  is  so  improbable  that  sny  newspaper  in  India  would  ever  venture 
to  print  such  articles  as  these,  that  no  man  ought  to  expect  to  be  l>elieTed, 
who  should  not  accompany  his  assertion  with  the  proofs,  by  extracts  from 
the  papers  themselves.  But  even  hetd  it  been  so :  was  there  no  Court  of  Law, 
and  no  Jury  of  Englishmen,  before  whom  these  writers  could  be  brought  for 
trial  ?  What  other  security  do  we  need,  but  the  laws  and  a  jury,  for  protection 
against  murder,  treason,  and  every  other  crime  in  England?  Nay,  what  other 
protection  than  these  is  asked  apinst  such  crimes  in  India  7  A  man  who  has 
actually  eomtnitted  murder,  enjoys  the  benefit  of  a  trial.  A  man  who  has 
actually  headed  a  rebellion,  would  have  the  same  privileges.  But  the  man 
who  merely  points  out  that  murder  or  treason  would  be  practicable  if  people 
liked  to  commit  it — ^is  deprived  of  the  very  advantage  given  to  those  'who 
actually  proceed  to  the  commission  of  the  crimes  themselves !  There  is 
something  so  monstrous  in  this,  that  it  is  scarcely  credible.  It  is  nevertheless 
undeniable. 

(5^  This  account  of  the  origin  and  cause  of  the  censorship  of  LonI 
Wellesley,  is,  we  believe  wholly  inaccurate.  Dr.  Maclean,  one  of  L«ord 
Wellesley*B  earliest  victims,  will,  we  think,  give  a  very  difierent  version  of 
the  afi^ir ;  and  we  shall  turn  to  his  pages  on  an  early  day,  to  illustrate  this 
matter. 

(0)  The  third  means  is  clear  and  easy :— By  a  British  Court  of  Justice  and  a 
trial  by  jury.  Could  not  the  Chairman  think  of  this?  It  was  not  probably 
convenient. 

(7)  The  gentlemen  on  the  same  side  with  Colonel  Stanhope  say  no  such 
thing :  because  such  a  Govermnent  and  a  free  press  have  co-existed.  But, 
even  if  it  were  so— if  the  Government  in  India  is  doii— and  would  be  changed 
by  a  free  press  tq  good — though  the  bad  government  and  the  free  press  seere 
incompatible,  that  is  only  a  strong  reason  for  setting  the  fres  press  at  once  to 
effect  the  cure. 
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aitlid  tor tfib  e^diteMe  of  tlie  fonner.  If  that  proposition  were  good  fo^  any  thing 
ietbewayof  argumeat,  it  must  beeqoaliy  asgood  in  India  as  io  Europe ;  (6)  and 
it  was  upon  that  ground,  and  because  the  motion  asked  the  Court  not  to  do  that 
which  it  bad  no  intention  to  do,  that  he  called  upon  it  to  meet  the  present  question 
wtih  a  dbtinct  negative.  With  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  licensing  system 
for  the  Press  at  Bombay,  he  had  merely  one  word  to  say,  and  that  was,  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  that  Presidency  had  decided  that  it  was  not  expe- 
dient for  them  to  give  effect  to  the  Calcutta  regulations.  He  regretted,  iie 
confessed^  that  they  had  come  to  such  a  decision,  because  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  same  system  oaght|to  prevail  in  all  the  three  Presidencies.  The  regu- 
litioDS  to  which  he  alluded,  had  been  established  in  Bengal,  after  a  solemn 
trgnment  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  Presidency,  and  had  afterwaids 
been  confirmed  as  legal  by  the  highest  Court  of  Appeal  in  this  country.  Such 
beingthe  case,  he  could  not  believe  that  there  was  any  good  reason  why  one 
mle  should  be  established  in  Bombay  and  another  in  Bengal.  He  regretted 
that  the  Calcutta  regulations  did  not  i»revail  in  all  the  three  I^esidencies,  but 

SDtlemen  might  be  quite  satisfied  that  Uhat  curse  to  Bengal'  would  not  be. 
posed  upon  Bombay,  inasmuch  as  the  authority,  whose  consent  was  neces- 
utj  to  give  them  effect,  had  decided  that  they  were  inexpedient.    The 
worthy  Churman  then  concluded  by  moving  a  negative  upon  the  original 
resolution. 

Colonel  Stanhope  rose  to  reply  to  the  observations  of  the  Chairman :  but 
before  he  entered  upon  that  part  of  his  task,  he  felt  it  necessary  to. apologise 
to  the  Chairman  for  the  repeated  interruptions  which  he  had  given  him.  He 
hid  merely  wished  to  set  the  worthy  Chairman  right  upon  a  point  in  his 

rh,  upon  which  be  believed  that  the  worthy  Chairman  had  misapprehended 
lie  had  not  argued  in  favour  of  an  unrestricted  press  in  England  or  in 
Hindoostan,  because  he  was  aware  that  such  a  thing  as  an  unrestricted  press 
hid  never  existed  in  any  country.  He  was  surpriscNd  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  Chairman  had  vindicated  the  establishment  of  a  censorship  in  India.  He 
hid  stated  that  it  was  established  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Cherry 
itBeoares. 

The  Ch4irwan.^-I  stated  no  such  thing.  I  stated  that  the  censorship  was 
iitablislied  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  publications  in  the  newspapers, 
which  that  event  occasioned. 

Colonel  Stahhopb  stood  corrected.  He  acknowledged  that'  the  worthy 
Chairman  had  stated  it  so  in  his  first  speech.  But  what,  he  would  ask,  was 
the  nature  of  those  publications,  and  how  did  they  justify  the  establishment 
of  a  censorship  ?  Suppose  a  like  case  were  to  occur  in  England ;  suppose, 
for  instance,  that,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Perceval  was  murdered  by  Bellingham, 
it  had  been  said  in  some  newspaper  that  the  country  now  knew  how  to  pull 
down  its  oppressors ;  would  that  have  formed  a  sulAcient  reason  for  muizling 
the  whole  press  of  Kngland?  Why,  if  it  were  a  snfBcient  reason,  no  country 
eoold  have  a  Free  Press  for  six  mooths,  (or  that  time  had  never  elapsed  under 
say  Government  without  some  nonstrosity  having  been  committed  in  some 
department  of  it.  He  believed  tlut  the  censorship  did  not  originate  in  the 
nanuer  in  which  the  worthy  Chairman  had  stated,  but  that  it  owed  its  birth 
to  the  discaisions  respeeting  Dr.  Macle^.    The  gallant  oAcer  then  briefly 


(8)  And  yet,  when  the  free  press  in  India  is  advocated,  on  the  broad  grounds 
of  abstract  truth  and  general  principles,  it  is  c<yntinuaUy  urged' in  replv, 
*  Aye,  aye ;  your  arguments  are  very  good  for  Engiand,  but  they  won't  apply 
to  hdia,*  lliis  is  the  common  cant  of  all  the  advocates  of  existing  abuses 
.there,  and  we  think  we  can  recollect  the  Chairman  himself  having  joined  in 
the  iune  senseless  cry.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  see  that  he  is  getting 
wWer ;  and  only  hope  that  he  will  act  upon  the  conviction  thiU  what  is  sound; 
tvae,  and  jost,  in  politics,  in  ons  quarter  of  the  globe,  is  equally' so  in  ev^ery 
ether. 
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roeiipildbtod  hit  fotmtr  obs^valioiisoii  fkU  mbje^andeiBcUidtd  hfwHatitag 
thai  he  had  beard  oetUpir*  ^^om  any  qurt«r,  vUcb  led  bim  to  aappoae  Ibai 
tbey  were  uafouiKied, 
Tbe  notion  vis  tbcn  p«t,  and  negatived  by  a  large  migorHy. 

RthHTlOVS  OP  THE  EhoLIBB  GoVBAHMBNT  with  PKRSIA  AS9  RUMA. 

The  Chairmai«  sud,  tbat  the  business  of  the  day  which  came  next  in  order 
was  a  motion  which,  when  notice  of  it  was  gi?en  in  to  bin  by  the  gallant 
Colonel,  be  had  declared  to  be,  in  his  opinion,  highly  lnexpQdiQnt*to  ai^tate 
in  that  Court.  The  gallant  officer,  to  whom  he  allnded,  had,  on  hearing  hif 
suggestion,  received  it  with  great  urbanity  and  courtesy ;  and  bad  told  bim 
that  he  would  take  time  to  consider  whether  he  would  agitate  it  in  that  Court 
or  not.  Might  he  request  to  know  the  course  on  which  the  gallant  Colonel 
had  decided? 

Colonel  STAifHOPB. — If  tbe  bon.  Chairman  woold  allow  tbe  notSoe  to  be 
,  read,  be  should  know  what  answer  to  give  to  bbn. 

The  reeolutioos  were  then  read.  They  were  frablisbed  in  our  HmaibtT  for 
last  month,  and  are  as  follows : 

*  1.  Tbat  England,  by  tbe  treaty  of  Oulistan,  and  by  abandoning  tbe  wise 
measures  of  Sir  J«  Afalcolm,  in  training  a  portion  of  Persia's  troops  to  disci- 
ItUne*  and  placing  her  iiortresses  and  pasees  in  a  stale  of  deCsnec,  hoa  \iid  that 
eoontry  epe«i  to  tlie  all-powerful  legions  of  Rnssia» 

*  2.  That  Conalaatinople,  on  the  Asiatic  and  detaceless  tide,  ia  tbereby 
•ndangeeed ;  and  BritlA  India,  unsupported  by  tbe  talents,  tbe  leyalty,  aad 
tbe  Tdemr  of  oolonisU,  and  having  do  poUic,  eould  with  diAealty  oppote 
with  her  valiant  Sepoys  tbe  dmaitaaeoas,  persevering,  and  wtde-apr^dkig 
attaok  of  a  swann  of  Cossacks,  Persians,  Selks,  Mabrattas,  and  Daruieee, 
backed  by  a  snaH  eorps  of  Inftuitry  and  arttlleiy,  which  would  find  mag aslaes, 
fortresses,  cannoa,  and  gold  on  the  field  of  their  exploits. 

'9.  That  though  the  conquests  of  Russia,  from  the  germ  of  improvement 
contained  in  her  institutions,  might  be  advantageous  to  the  Asiatic  world  In 
Its  pseseat  baekward  and  stationary  conation ;  yet,  td  eiviliaed  Europe,  It 
would  prove  fatal,  because  her  Governments  and  society  would  sink  to  a  level 
with  the  preponderating  power,  and  insure  to  her  a  dark  futurity. 

'  4h  That,  under  these  circumstances,  this  Court  of  Proprietors  earnestly 
recommends  tbe  Court  of  Directors  to  consult  his  Majesty ^  enlightened  Mi- 
nisters as  to  the  military  and  diplomatic  course  which,  in  concert  with  France 
and  Austria,  they  should  pursue  to  check  tbe  march  into  Persia  of  tbe  bardy 
soldiers  of  the  good  and  active  aotociat  Nicholas.* 

.  Colonel  Stambops  said,  he  bad  every  disposition  to  listen  eourteonsly  at 
all  tiows  to  any  suggestions  of  the  Chairman  ;  but  he  would  not  oottsent  to  with* 
draw  his  proposUioDS  in  deference  to  suggestions  which  weiie  unaeeoa^ianied 
by  reasons.  Coaeidering,  however,  the  high  character  of  tbe  disHnguiabed  indU 
viiaal  who  now  filled  the  situatloa  of  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs ; .  coasideruiff 
bis  able  foreign  diplomacy ;  and  considering  also  die  great  talents  of  bis  Inea^ 
Colonel  MaedoBald  Kumeir,  the  present  Envoy  at  the  Persian  Court,  ha 
should,  (With  great  pleasafe,  wIthdrtcBr  his  motion  for  ^  present. 

The  CHAiaM AK  said,  he  returned  his  sincere  thanks  to  the  galiant  Colonel 
for  the  courtesy  he  had  shown  him,  and  would  not  have  made  the  request  bad 
be  not  conscientiously  felt  ihat«  in  tbe  haads  of  tbe  present -able  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  whole  subject  was  likely  to  be  better  managed,  than  by 
submittlfiir  it  to  public  diseassion  here. 

BoRMime  OF  Hindoo  ^Widows. 

Mr.  PoTimxa  then  rose  to  make  bis  motieo  respecting  tbe  Bamiag  aC 
■indooWomeu;  but  as  the  bob.  Proprietor  had  not  finished  Ma  openloir 
saeeeb,  when  tbe  C6urt  aiyeumed'  to  tly  CrilotHng  Wedaesday,  ve  dofor 
giving  an  imperfect  portion  of  it,  till  the  whole  proceedings  are  comf4ile^ 
when  they  will*be  reported  in  tbe  *  Oriental  Herein*  for  May. 
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MUTIVY  AT  BARRACKPORfi. 

'  Mr.  Him B  said,  that  in  rising  to  sobmit  to  the  Honso  the  qaettlon  of  vhleh 
be  had  so  long  given  notice,  he  feH  it  DeeesMury  to  state,  that  Whatever  \m 
should  now  do  upon  this  subject  would  be  done  by  him  with  the  greatest 
relnetanee.    }le  would  not  hare  submitted  this  matter  to  their  consideratioii, 
if  be  bad  not  been  fully  conrinced  of  its  great  importaoce  as  relatiag  to  our 
GoTernmeot  in  India,  and  to  all  our  connections  with  the  afikirs .  of  that 
country.    The  occurrence  to  which  he  was  about  to  call  the  atteiitlOD  of  the 
HoQM  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the- month  of  ^November  iOM.    MQien 
he  mentioned  that  date,  a  question  might  naturally  arise  why  jo.great  a  delay 
bad  occurred  in  laying  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  before  Parliament* 
Upon  that  point  he  should  only  now  state,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
3aly  1825,  in  the  course  of  the  session  of  that  year,  he  had  requested  to  know 
from  Mr.  Canning!  wliether  the  Government  of  this  country  had  received  any 
information'  of  the  transaction  that  had  taken  place  in  India  in  the  November 
preceding  ?    The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  answered  then  in  the  negative,  and 
give  the  same  answer  up  to  the  last  week  in  the  session^  when  it  was  too  lata 
to  take  any  step  on  the  subject.    In  the  last  session,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  ha4 
plven  two  notices  upon  this  subject,  but  by  some  of  those  ehanees  which  fre* 
({Qently  occurred,  he  wait  twice  prevented  from  making  those  notices  the 
^^bjeets  of  discussion ';  nor  had  he  any  opportunity  whatever  for  so  doiaf« 
tni  towards  the  close  of  the  session,  when  the  lateness  of  the  period,  together 
vlth  tbe  expected  arrival  of  that  oflker,  whose  conduct  was  chiefly  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  and  whose  presence  in  this  country  was  desirable,  that  he 
Bif  bt  immediately  meet  the  charge,  had  induced  him  (Mr.  Hume)  to  ^postpone 
Ms  motion.    When  the  present  session  arrived^  he  felt  the  most  anxious,  wish 
to  introduce  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  House ;  and  he  should  certainlv 
bare  done  so  before  the  present  moment,  but  for  important  subjects  wiilcA 
bad  occupied  so  much  of  their  attention.    He  felt  that  it  was  at  any  time  a. 
delicate  matter  to  interfere  on  subjects  relating  to  the  army,  perhaps  more  so 
on  this  than  on  many  other  occasions,  but  he  felt  it  to  be  a  positive  duty  for 
bha  now  to  take  upon  himself  this  task,  and  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 
House  the  procee^ngs  of  the  Executive  in  India,  with  regard  to  the  manage* 
meat  of  the  army  there.    He  acknowledged  that  he  should  not  have  been  war* 
ranted  fn  calling  the  attention  of  the  Hduse  to  the  subject,  but  on  aecount  of 
Hs  Tery  great  imporUhce.    He  knew  that,  in  all  armiea,  as  well  at  home  as 
tbroad,  some  instance  of  insubordination  among  some  of  the  troops,  viight,  at 
one  time  or  other,  be  discovered.    Tbe  degree  of  iiAportance  of  an^  such 
histamie'of  insubordination  wonld  vary  according  to  time,  place  and  circum- 
stance •  aiid  some  might  be  of  a  very  trifling  nature ;  but,  in  the  Bast  Indian 
Anny;  where  there  were  at  least  180,000  Native  troops  to  95,000  British  sol- 
diers, any  thing  which  affocted  it  iti  such  a  manner  aa  to  tend,  lathe  slightest 
degree,  to  create  a  feeling  of  insubordination,  ranat  always  be  a  matter  of  tho 
blgbest  importance.    It  should  always  be  remembered  that  we  held  posses- 
lion  of  India  but  by  a  very  small  numerical  foree,  at  least  compared  to  tbq 
nmber  of  the  Natives  employed  in  our  service ;  and  it  should  flways  be  a 
Buuter  to  which  our  (General  OlBcers  and.  Governors  should  devote  their 
iitmott  care  and  attention,  to  uphold,  as  much  as  possible,  the  character  of 
our  ofllcers  and  soldiers,  not  merely  for  their  superiority  of  military  skill, 
discipline  and  courage,  but  for  their  jDore  moral  condttct«  in  carrying  on  tbe 
Cbrerament  of  that  immense  eonntry.    Having  made  tb^se  |eoejral  observa- 
tiiHu,  he  should  now  state  the  circumstaaces  of  that  tra»aac$on  on  which  ha 
wished  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Bouse. 
The  Oovtmor-Otoeral  of  India  had,  in  eontaqutnca  of  tpBM^BMi<^t«tioii 
OrUMal  Herald,  Vol.  18.  N 
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of  ^mity  on  the  part  of  a  Native  Prince,  deemed  it  necessary  to  enblfrk  In 
hostilitief  against  him.  That  resolution  was  taken  in  October  1884,  and  in 
Airtherance  of  It,  some.tAd^  irbteitmt  toinmto  the  l^ntiers.  Among  thane 
troops  were  the  men  composing  a  battalion  of  the  47th  Natire  Regiment,  who 
were  marched. Trbfai  Fuftteghttr,  whic^was  pibont  a  thousand  miles  up  the 
country,  towards  the  eastern  frontier.  What  he  watT  now  abdut  to  move, 
related  to  the  order  given  fliein  to  march-  IrcMi  Barrackpore,  where  they  had 
ass^mbM,  towards  the  Burmeie  territory^  and  to  their  refusal  to  obey  U ;  a 
ftfoaal  wUdh^  on  JMcount  f f  the  line  pi  conduct  that  h^  contended  nad  been 
Jittpvepeil^  fanned  by  the  Commaoder^n-Chief,  led  fo  the  destruction  of 
tme0or  lour'hiadk^  of  their  nnmber  in  a  ve^y  short  sp^ce  of  time.  There 
weretwoqiiestions  upon  whi<^  he  thoiight  the  House  would  require  to  be 
4nfdribed;  >In  tbeJrat  place,  tfiey  wcinld  d^ire  to  obtain  some  knowledge  aa 
t«  whal  bad  been  Ihe  eanses,  the  eapttence  of  wl^icU  had  led  to  this  insubor- 
dhnatfon-ahdimwttny ;  ahd  seeopdly,  they  w^uld  wish  to  know  whether  proper 
measured,  sych  as  were  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  strict'  discipline, 
and  at  the  same  time  with^a  spirit  of  humanity,  had  been  employed  to  bring 
'Ihese  mntiniferB  back  to  their. duty.  When  they  were  satisfied  upon  these 
Y^o  points,  they  would  be  able  to  decid#  whether  the  loss  of  life  that  l»d  oc- 
IfiiirrM  had  not  bden  owiag  to  the  mischief  of  not  properly  carrying  into  effect 
I1I0S6  ntoangi  that  might  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
order  without  haying,  recanrse  to  blpodshed.  t'here  was  no  man  who  baid 
been  in'Ihdta,  that  would  not  readily  bear  testimony  to  the  general'good  con* 
ductof  the  Native  troops—sone  that  would  pot  agree  with  him  in  salving,  that 
^enever  these  Native  trdena  had  been  led  into  notion  by  the  side  of  our 
fconiitrvmen,  they  talMi  maniiestadjas  much  aeal  and  courage  in  the  service  as 
the  British  soldiers.  He  waa  positive  that  all  who  knew  them  would  concut 
hi-tiie  statement,  that  oa  all  these  occasions  they  had  shown  «the  sara^  saal, 

{red  the-  same  gallantry,  that  had  so  ho- 
nea  in.  the  service  there.  At  the  name 
\%  thi^t  they  had  occasionally  displayed 
rever,  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to  an  an 
lins^  the  JSuropeau  tropps,  for  the  name 
sorps.  He  Ahould  now  proceed  to  con* 
mutiny  of  the  Native  troops  was  to  be 
Tort  said,  that  their  insubordination  vraa 
L'our  own  troops,  and  that  the  corps  of 
H)lh  to  be  placed  otf  the.  same  footlof  in 
ssserted,  the  Nalive  troops  were  dtnia- 
td  these  who  had  served  with  them  were 
lerlty  he  thought  tliay  would  concor  with 
Mr  which  had  led  to  the  mutiny  ox  these 
raerdimiry  naturq.,  The^ttallen  of  the 
rt  time  before,  been  brought  doivq  irom 
r,  which  was  4)>Qvt  a  thousand  miles  up 
»ir  beiBa  assembly  with  the  other  troops 
lops  had  shown  greater  rcafUness  or  ^ood 
fhMi  theywere  deatinea was  eeiteinly 
leh  enthusiasm ;  some^aUrm  had  Arisen 
m  the  proeeedUigs  tbaL  had  ta|cen,  place 
the  fear  that  the  Native  troops  ol  %nnl 
it  would  prevent  them  from  actin^iwiib 
Issd,  that  they  would  maniiest  a  greater 
[>lher  ooeasioin  to  quit  their  own  te  Atory . 
ave  been,  expected,  bn^  oould^have  been 
dssumstances.  Fi  rst  of  all ,  ^  was  kiio  wn 
liem<had  suffered  great  pri^Ations;  that 
uuithevinatnially  fea/ed  that  tl^y  should 
•speclaiUy  v>tbey  wcirs.in  a  state  of  f)^. 
ibsblatelv  necessary. 
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.  bnpnUiigtlMMofUitM  troops*  lie  o^vld  »oi  oiroia  dnwlip  •  4 
iietweea  tbe  trooat  Mot  from  i&  BeofU,  wd  tboto  ie«l  lEott  the  i 
ostabliihuieDt.  Tlie  Madias. troopy  were  in  «iiweb  bettor  doo^Hiob *«•  t*  all 
■ceeMary  eqnipneots.  He,  tbereforOi  dMegulihed  belweea  these  tteepe^ 
ee  the  two  GoTemments  under  w^eh  they  ected  hed  dMrently  provided  fer 
their  wente.  Tlie  Madras  regiraeots  cane  down  to  the  mUita^  ttalion  Inllv 
equipped,  and  In  n  short  time  received  diiectiioiis  to  proceed,  together  with 
the  Bengal  troops,  towards  the  eastern  frontier,  in  older  to  enter  npon  the 
Bnrmeaewar.  A  short  time  previoprty  to  their  being  asse^hioA  fer  Aat  fmh- 


nose,  ebottt  tliree  luindred  men  had  deserted  ftjom  o«s  xsorpi^  on  acsoint  of 
their  nnwiUiagness  to  go  upon  sneh  an  expedition.  'IV>wai!dB  th^intler  pert 
of  the  month  of  Oetoh^r.  these  troops  fecetred  orders  to  Inareh  frean  fiitfi«ck« 
pore.  On  the  S9nd  of  that  month,  e  repoft  was  presented  to  Oo&enel  €ar^ 
Wright,  stating  the  inqpossibmty  of  their  movfaigibrweM,  unless  cattle,  ear^ 
rlages,  asd  other  oootenienees  were  afforded  them  for  theooBTeyahoe  of  "teir 
ha^^age.  He  beUeved  It  woald  be  foand  that  this  report  had  idthnaielyheeai 
forwarded  by  Colonel  .Cartwright  ta  the  Presidency.  Tbe  oasTenioncee  they 
reqaired  were  sneh  as  the  experleaee  of  former  services  'had  prev^  ta  her 
nscessary^  and  the  demand  of  tbe  troops  was  net,  therefore,  to  be  woadeVed 
al.  Whether  that  doenmeot  had  ibaod  its  way  to  the  t3ommander-in-Gfaief; 
apd  from  him  to  the  Government,  he  (Mr.  Hpias)  was  not  ahle^  say ;  itod  it 
was  his  vriah,  and  indeed  his  object  fai  this  motioa,  to  ascertain  that  ftM.r  JkU 
he  knew  was,  thatevery  day  tbe  anxiety  of  those  Nativatroa^to«btahithw 
neeessery  carriage  became  move  earnest,  aad  theyarged  that  their deamiids* 
ahoald  be  granted  withoat  farther  delay.  Their  reqaest  was,1n  same  amasara 
no  donbt,  strtaglhebed  by  tbe  saperiar  attention  wWoh  they  saw  had  *bttD 
paid  to  the  comforts  of  the  Madras  troops.  These  troops  hairing  been 
fnaed  on  thcT  Barmese  territory,  had  daily  rations  distribnted  to  theia,  wliilO' 
tint  Bengal  troops  had  none.  The  former,  too,  had  great*coats  given  them  to 
protect  them  from  the  excMslve  rains,  wl^  none  were  allowed  to  tb^  latter, 
Whio  had  to  bcK^  the  same  inclemeDdes  of.  the  weather;  and  this  dim^aee 
eodiled  between  the  troops  of  the  two  l^residendes,  altbouffh  both  were  ^acting- 
in  the  same"  service.  Sir  Thomas  Monro,  the  Pr^ideot  of  the  Mad^  IpsCa- 
Iftishment,  had  so  well  ph>vided  for  the  troops  sent  firomlib  Presidency,  that 
they  formed:  a  most  striking  contrast  to  the  miserable  condition  of  Uie' Bengal 
tfooDs :  On  no  fbrmer  occasion  had  men  turned  out  io  such  nnmbers  or  in  hsilfr 
conmtion.  The  Madras  troops  amounted  to  10,P00,  all  of  whom  were  vaW*' 
tfeers ;  and  the  seal,  alacilty,  and  readiness  they  Imd  manifested,  was  ai|pnir«' 
id»ly'sop)iorted  by  the  tery  excellent  arrangements  of  Sir  Thomas  Monro. 
The  battalion  of  Native  Bengal  troops  required  additional  badtit  which,  an^ 
thnMedly,  would  have  created  an  additional  expease  to  the  Government  i  hat 
if  that'  expense  was  necessary,  the  troops  were Jnstifled  la  demhndiag  it  They  > 
wertf  t6Ia,  however,  that  they  could  not  Ii^e  Oe  cattle,  por  the  carriage  they 


raqalred.  .When  that  aiarwer  waj^  giten  to  the  Hlndo^  ^'ISfP*^  tlms^y  they 


^  was  that  which  might  naturaay  have  been  expected.  Tlieysaid  *  ifwpara 
H^HBtMits^  ((hat  a  porters  to  cfrry  bttrd«^)  ho^  can  We  ight  t  How  ^an  we 
ha  both  eoMidr  and  soldiers?  It  has  always  been  oar  pride  to  he  soldiers,  and' 
we  are'wllnng  to  do  oa^  di^ty  as  y^ldiers.  but  we  cannot  use  our  arms^  and 
carry  hardens  at  the  same  timi.*  He  (Mr.  Hume)  could  hardly  think  that- 
the  Chmmander-in-Ghief  was  Igi^rant  of  these  drcaaistances,  ss  Colonel  QuU 
ihMkt  aod-General  0alsel  had  made  the  reqaiBite  statements  to  the  F^- 
^Mcy.  On  the  90th  of  October,  t^se  Native  troops'  were  told  that  ^hey 
oovla  not  have  the  cattle,  and  that  march  they  must.  Now,  ha  must  observe, 
t|at  this  refusal  did  not  at  all  accord  with  w|iat  had  generally  been  the  praetico 
\4  that  country,  where  It  had  always  been  the  custom  to  obtain  in  such  cir- 
eamatances  the  assistance  of  the  Civil  Magistrate.  These  orders  andthat 
answer  drove  the  men  to  insubordination,  and  the  blame  of  cheating  that  in- 
sabonttnatlon,  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Home)  not  to  rest  wj|;fh  the,  men  wh»€|jF>m* 
atfUiJd  ft,  so  mveh  as^lh  the  oficers,  wBb  were,  or  oqght  to  b<|,  aaswptikbhi^ « 
,    l^wvitof  esMa  at  that  time  wvfopiisjit|tMlMi» 


fl&r  tha  comfMaii.    The  wwt  of  esMa  at  that  time  w^.fo  prapti 

Nf 
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-MfMn  ftttf  ndfef  fOQ^d,  til  the  cattle  bad  been  pr^sso)  into  the  service -of  ^m. 
Ckyrernment ;  and,  at  the  Tery  time  that  cattle  were  refused  to  the  troops,  there 
'were  no  less  than  10  or  15^000  head  of  cattle  at  a  place  a  short  distance  from' 
Fort  William,  which  was  only  twehre  nliles  from  the  spot  they  were  reqolred, 
and  whese  they  mif^ht  haye  been  appHed  to  the  necessary  purposes  of  the 
Goremment.  Indeed,  the  GoTemment  ultimately  appeared  to  be  satisfied  that 
the  demand  which  the  men  had  made  was  reasonable,  since  they  actually 
issued  money  to  enable  them  to  purchase  or  to  hire  cattle  for  their  serrlce. 
The  manner  in  which  that  issue  wfsmade,  or  rather  a  statement  which  accom- 
panied it,  seemed  to  him  to  proVe,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  the  Comman* 
oer-in«Ghief  could  not  haTomfonned  the  general  GoTemment  of  the  necessity 
of  famishing  the  troops  with  cattle,  since  their  own  order  for  the  issue  or 
money,  which  wis  dated  on  the  4th  of  NoTember,^istinctly  stated,  that  as 
soon  as  they  were  infbrmed  of  the  necessity  of  famishing  cittie  to  the  troops, 
they'had  issued  money  to  the  men  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  them.  The 
issne  of  money,  howeTer,  under  the  circumstances  to  which  he  had*  already 
alluded,  was  not  tlie  best  course  that  could  have  been  pursued,  since,  eren  if 
the  sum  issued  had  been  four  times  as  great  as  it  was,  the  troops  could  not, 
wMiout  the  assistance  of  the  Goteroment,  have  procured  the  cattle  they 
required.  The  issue  of  money,  therefore,  was  but  adding  insult  to  the  preyious 
denial.  >  On  the  Monday  moming,  the  troops  declared,  that  unless  the  grier- 
aaeea  of  which  they  complained  were  redressed,  they  must  decline  to  march, 
and  they  evpected  that  justice  would  be  done  them.  They  demanded  either 
to  have  the  cattle  fumished  to  them,  or  to  have  inquiry  to  ascerUun  how  far 
tMr  complaints  were  well  grounded.  He  contended,  that  troops  had  neyer 
before  been  ordered  to  march  under  such  circumstances. 

On  the  1st  of  Noyember,  Sir  Edward  Paget,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
thinking  it  necessary  to  put  down^t  once  any  symptoms  of  insubordination, 
went  up  to  Barrackpore,  haying  previously  ordered  thilher  a  large  body 
.  of  English  and  Natiye  troops  and  several  pieces  of  artillery.  Now  he 
fHfr.  Hume)  admitted,  that  wtienevera  corpswas  in  a  state  of  insubordination, 
their  mutiny  ought  to  be  put  down ;  and  he  did  not  quarrel  with  the  measures 
that  had  been  adopted  for  that  purpose,  but  with  the  mode  which  had  been 
pu^ued.  The  hoh.  Member  here  produced  a  plan  of  the  place,  where  the 
forty-seventh 'Native  regiment  had  been  assembled  at  Barraclipore,  and  by 
its  aid  described  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  surrounded  by  the  Body 
Guards,  the  Royals,  and  by  his  Majesty's  47th  regiment,  and  entei^  into  a 
detail  of  the  circumstahces  under  which  the  massacre  took  place.  He  then 
oontended  that,  if  Sir  EdwiEird  Paget  had  informed  the  mutinous  troops  of  his 
determination  to  enforce  obedience,  and  of  the  means  he  possessed  to  do  so, 
they  would  instv^tly  have  obeyed  him,  and  this  dreadful  destraction  of  life 
niiinit  have  been  avoided.  These  troops  had  only  ten  minutes  given  them  to 
decide  whether  they  would  march  or  not^  and  then,  without  being  informed 
of  the  force  that  could  Instantly  be  employed  against  them — without  having 
shown  the  slightest  disposition  to  resist — without  having  loaded  one  musket, 
they  were  treated  in  the  severest  manner,  and  were,  at  the  end  of  the  assigned 
time,  shot  down  by  a  fire  opened  by  the  artillery,  and  supported  by  the 
Royals ;  and,  when  their  battalion  broke,  they  were  charged  by  the  cavalry. 
None  of  those  means  which  .common  humanity  would  have  dictated  were . 
em^oyed.  The  men  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  force  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Edward  Paget.  The  troops  under  his  orders  and  the  artillery  were 
kept  in  ambuscade,  unffl  the  work  of  destruction  began,  when  these  unhappy 
persons  were  hunted  down  in  such  a  manner  that  not  one  of  them  was  after- 
wards to  be  found.  The  loss  on  this  occasion  had  been  computed  at  four  or 
five  hundred  men,  some  said  six  hundred ;  but  he  should  be  content  to  put  it 
at  the  moderate  estimate  of  three  hundred  men.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
uncertainty  regarding  the  details  of  this  unhappy  affair,  because  the  presa  off 
Indta-was  shackled,  and  the  only  information  that  could  be  obtained  yrmm 
through  th^  statements  of  private  persons.  The  press  of  India,  besides  its 
geMral  teftratet,  was  in  this  instance  put  under  a  special  interdiction.     A 
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dieiilw  wtt  MDt  from  the  OoTerametit  to  the  ptpers,  forbtddtng  the  BMBtlof 
flf  tills  ctrcmnstenee  till  the  offlcial  statement  of  it  Bbonld  liaTe  appetred.  All 
tbe  detmils,  therefore,  were  soppressed,  for  no  persons  wonld  dare  to  publUh 
tben,  since  they  kttew  that  such  a  i>ublication  would  haTe  been  attended  with 
the  same  punishment,  and  the  same  loln,  that  had  before  been  inflicted  on  Mi^ 
Buckingham  and  otlierB,  who  had  Tentored  to  disobey  such  commands.  Prom 
-prirate  informatlbn,'  howcTer,  there  was  sniBcient  etidence  to  show  the  real 
natare  of  the  transaction.  [The  bon.  Member  here  referred  to  a  letter  whieh 
he  'stated  to  haye  been  written  by  one  Field  OAoer  to  another ;  it  Was  dated 
fh>m  Fort  William,  and  spoke  in  strong  tenbs  of  the  melancholy  ocourreooe 
which  had  then  taken  place.  The  writer,  howeyer,  stated,  that  he  was  not 
preaent  on  the  occasion  of  the  firing  on  the  NatiTe  troops.]  The  men  who 
lied  to  the  riyer  were  sniped  at  and  shot  in  the  water,  and  so  indiscriminate 
was  the  slaughter,  that  he  belieyed  he  was  correct  in  stating  that  a  number  of 
country  people,  in  no  way  connected  with  the  distniibance,  were  destroyed  la 
the  fhry  o1  the  pursuit.  Such  had  been  the  progr^s  amd  result  of  this 
unfortaoate  mutiny. 

Courts-martial  were  held  first  upon  forty,  who  were  found  guilty,  and  six 
of  whom  were  executed.  On  the  8th  of  NoTember,  twenty  more  were  tried 
and  conyicted,  four  of  whom  were  banged ;  and  on  a  subsequent  day,  forty- 
two  men  of  tbe  47th  Natiye  regiment  were  brouffht  to  trial ;  the  charge  was 
proyed  against  then^,  and  they  were  sentenced :  but  he  (Mr.  Hume)  md  not 
belieye  that  in  the  whole  more  than  twelye  of  the  mutineers  had  been  hanged. 
They  were  banged  on  the  parade ;  and,  what  he  belieyed  had  neyer  occurred 
before,  one  of  the  oflfiMiders  long  remained  exposed  in  chains,  to  keep  up  the 
memory  of  this  melancholy  affair,  which  the  House  was  now  told  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  sleep  without  further  disturbance.  He  thought  he  was  warranted 
in  asserting  (whether  by  order  of  the  Goyemment,  or  by  the  instrumentality 
,of  Sir  Edward  Paget,  he  knew  not),  that  to  this  moment  the  country  was  in 
ignorance  of  the  real  causes  which  bad  occasioned  such  disastrous  con- 
sequences, excepting  by  means  of  priyate  information.  On  the  4th  Noyember, 
a  General  Order  had  been  issued  from  Fort  William,  which  stated  Chat  the 
mutiny  could  not  haye  occurred  without  the  preyious  knowledge  of  the 
Natiye  officers ;  it  therefore  directed  that  the  47th  r^ment,  ineluding  its 
Natiye  officers,  should  be  disgraced,  the  Natiye  officers  discharged,  and 
declared  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  Goyemment.  In  the  issuing  of  such 
a  hasty  order,  culpability  rested  somewhere,  and  it  was  for  the  House  to 
ascertain  whether  any  and  what  portion  of  it  was  attributable  to  Sir  Edward 
Paget  The  fact  was,  that  the  Native  officers,  haying  failed  in  persuading 
the  mutineers  to  alwndon  their  design,  had  left  them  to  their  misguided 
judgmcfnts,  and  had  notwithstandinff  Been  dismissed  the  seryice,  aod  inyolyed 
in  indiscrlmittate  disgraoe.  Such  had  been  the  effect  of  this  yiolent  course 
upon  tiie  Natiye  army  of  India,  that  had  not  allkirs  taken  a  fiiyourable  tura, 
botii  in  the  east  and  west  of  our  possessions,  the  conseouences  might  haye 
beeo  most  fhtal.  If  6ne  point  mtfre  than  another  demanded  Inyestigation,  H 
was  the  reasons  that  could  be  assigned  for  this  sweeping  act  of  power,  which 
confounded  the  Innoceut  with  the  guilty.  The  loss  of  life,  the  squandering 
of  human  blood,  was  another  question  which  he  was  satisfied  the  House 
would  not  be  disposed  to  treat  with  IndifliMrence.  He  well  knew  that  military 
law.  to  be  efficient,  must  be  arbitrary ;  but  eyery  man  who  wielded  a  power 
so  enormous  'ought  to  be  held  responsible,  and  to  boxprepared  with  good 
reeeoDs  tor  its  appllcaliofi  on  eyery  occasion.  He  thought  he  was  in  a 
•titaation  to  establ&h  that  the  plroceedlngs  of  Sir  Edward  Paget  had  not  net 
with  the  appprobation  of  Indfyidnals  in  authority.  Many  of  the  Natiye 
ofltoers  and  Brahmins  (as  we  understood  ihe  hon.  Member  to  say)  would 
'infUit^  rather  haye  been  fbot,  than  condemned  to  labour  in  chains  like 
-ordinary  lelotts.  He  was  not  aware  wfietiier  any  orders  had  been  sent  out  to 
India  to  libetate  tlleB^  cn4  dischasge  them  from  n  pooUhyient  so  onerous  and 
.sodegnding. 

He  now  begged  to  state  why  lie  thought  Uiat  the  (;epma9dsr«ia.€Uef  vea 
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«■— iwwnwy  iwpein,  wnvvn  voui  vwim  •«»  oinmpf^  hit  wp^oifpmi  ip 

jteid  Ideality  of  cmrlndiaiiE^piro,    TraiilmMt,  tiHiiiiotoiie.ofth«l 

AMD  Q/ A«7  w^^  innocent)  eovld  \m  Mcciopsdi  Ufa  hid  been  dettrayad, 
wideouldaot  be  restofed;  taattoabow  tli» Nal&Taf  of  Iiidii»tM there  wn# 
a  diffKMltiDn  on  the  pact  of  the  aovefmnenl  at  hoae  to  inquire,  and  reqreii, 
JM  fur  aaredreH  wm  povibte,  wbold  hevothe  e0iMl  not  opuy  ol  foncMitt^ng, 
tetofMOuftff  f)fancoilMc»ee«nd  oflMtios.    Om  wotd  m  to  the  otttftettoii 

(1)  An  evthentle  copy  of  this  tetter  eniie  hoo.  Ceplila  AnAertt^'tfoHr. 
Char..M  Trower  of  the  Bengal  CiirU  Sertice,  will  be  found  in  the  *  Oriental 
rd/Tol.  xi.  p.  fliO. 
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would  iMTobftbly  bt  Qff«&io  his  BOtion,  tod  bo  IM  dooo.  H»  begged 
a  4h»  ioeollefltto»of  UMiJIciMe  tp  ^be»be4FeMed  io  it  ^  tbelUd- 
in  of'^be  dpeedoetoT  tbo.  Preif  ift  Iitdle;  l^e  adVooetee  v(  \t4  Ubeit^ 
tbM'told4bit«.  tree  JlNBeinlBAU  a^gb^  da  bem  to  an  extent  that  leee 
^ay— aealeakttoQ;  boLtbBtwbUaShe  pmt  was  anflbtMOded  {a  England,  tbp 
wkoto^objeot  weald  be-amweied,  and  ioduirliss  ooald  not  be  alopped  into  tlw 
^ondnot  of  aoif  Qovserament  in  India  w^lcb  bad  afiofded  just  ground  of  com- 
l^unt.  'Tbie  renojing  would,  strongly  apply  to  tbe  ease  now  before  the 
•Haaao.  •  intbisao^nlry  discasaion  was  imttttered,  and  be  beped  tbat  Pac- 


;^j*j 


.'was  tesAatO'eaeb  regliMoty  ibr  tbe  parpMie  of  procuring  bnlloclnrfor 
— aaAsslea,  and  tfals'befsre.tbe  orders  Jto  .niarcji  wqre  gi^en.  The  ttaa. 
,««-.,^  bad  stated  bia  oaiaioa,  thai  if  pioaar  n^eans  bad  :been  resorted  to--4f 
-theroBeers  bfldiBqalndiato.tbeaeftnre;of  tbeirgrievsaees,  and  bad  seugbt  ta 
.tadiues  tfaetai,  wberait  wasM^i^,  tbm  would  baie  b^en  no  mutiny.  Was 
iise  bon;  Msmbaf  igaaraat  ttiat .this  did  aetttal)y  take  place  \  that  the  Ter|rday 
bajjiutha—rliay,  tbenaibMetswemcal1ed|aponto  sendtobead-^qartersa 
'dqpatatlonof4wp  mea  fraas  eacb^osapany,  to  dec^afe  of  what  grieTaaees  thay 
eomphdned,  in  eider  tbat  a  Ckmrt  nlgfat  ba  appointed  to  sseet  them ;  aad'that 
*  when  theyasbadf  bow  thay  weretobe^satlsfied  that  those  men  should  be  safely 
aeaibaeb  to  ibapt  Colonel  Car^wrigbt  himself  offered/to  remain  as  a  bostagia 
.for  tbeirsptfe  fetas|»f  .(^Hmr^^hfor,).  These  measures,  then,  whi^  the  hod* 
^IHrnl^-HTB  Might  i|0  k9kf%  bft^n  taken,  were  aetuatly  taken,  and  that  hi  a 
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nwoaer  which  woald  hure  appewed  to  be  the  most  effeetiTe  and  MtlifMtonr  | 
•tlll  they  refosed  to  go  forward.  Bv«o  at  the  laftmomeot,  whenthey  Miit  la 
flielr  pc^tion  to  the  Oommander-io-Chier,  what  demands  did  they  naket 
•Why,  that  they  shoald  either  receiTe  double  pay,  and  that  the  two  sabadart 
fiboold  be  giyeA  ap  to  theod  to  be  put  to  death,  or  that  theyahould  be  allowed 
to  dispart  to  their  hbmei.  (2)  The  hon.  Member  had  declared  that  ihe  mutiay 
might  have  been  prevented  by  proper  attontion  and  a  grant  of  money.  He 
(Mr.  Wynn)  did  not  believe  so.  Was  he  aware  that  they  had  carried  off  their 
eolonrs  by  violence,  and  that  the  47th  regiment  had  forced  off  Gen.  JDalsel, 
-and  had  been  joined  by  others  ?  Waa  it  possible,  then,  that  such  acts  could 
haT»  been  suffered  t^  have  passed  with  impunity  1  No ;  they  were  met  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  with  that  promptness  and  energy  for  which  he  was  S9 
distinguished ;  he  collected  a  superior  force,  with  almost  incredible  quick- 
ness, and  was  prepared  to  meet  the  mutineers  in  the  way  that  necessity  might 
reqvire.  The  hon.  Member  bad  asked  why  the  Commsnder-in-Chief  had  not 
exhibited  that  fdrce.  Now,  every  means  had  been  taken  to  show  the  mutineers 
how  useless  was  their  opposition,  and  how  utterly  hopeless  must  be  their 
attempts  to  gain  by  force  what  they  required.  Colonel  Stewart  himself  went 
amongst  them,  stated  the  force  that  had  been  collected,  and  that  no  possible 
chance  of  success  was  left  them :  and,  on  the  next  day,  when  their  deputies 
were  sent  forward,  instead  of  bein^  led  back  the  usual  way,  they  were  stndir 
onsly  carried  through  the  lines,  to  perceive  what  preparations  had  been  made, 
•and  what  an  array  was  formed  against  them.  Let  the  House,  then,  pause  for 
« a  moment  to  consider  the  fact,  that  at  this  very  ^loment,  Sr  great  force  was 

going-  out  of  the  country,  on  a  du|y  of  much  difficulty  and  of  great  danger,  and 
ow  necessary  it  was  to  put  a  stop  to  iasurrection  the  very  moment  it  appeared. 
'"    "  nch  a  mutiny  would  have  operated  on  the  minds 

id  been  suffered  to  go  on,  he  would  not  say  for 
DUt  being  checked?  He  would  remind  the  hoo. 
case  in  which  Lord  Mansfield  bad  been  called 
Acer,  for  having  abandoned  his  ship.  That  noble 
icy  of  his  situation,  in  trying  a  case,  with  the 
ssarily  ignorant,  and  he,  therefore,  sought  the 
I  experienced  officers.  Sir  Cliarles  Douglas  sat 
I,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  the  noble  Lord  put 
^ed  officer,  as  to  whether  under  such  and  sueh 
abandoned  JUt  ship  ?  The  reply  of  Sir  Chariet 
,  sitting  here  in  safety  and  in  fine  weather,  it  Is 
ould  act,  but  if  I  heard  the  waves  roaring  around 
to  receive  me,  my  conduct  might  be  very  differ 
>w  are.'  This  anecdote  bore  upon  the  case  of  the 
vould  recommend  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Hume) 
immented  upon  the  conduct  of  an  officer,  who  saw 
Ities  which  he  knew  not  how  to  master.   (8) 


(9)  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  fact  has  never  been  stated  publicly  by 
any  man  before  Mr.  Wyrni,  not  even  by  the  advocates  of  the  harsh  measurea 
taken,  who  wrote  in  Bengal,  and  who  miut  have  known  It,  if  it  were  really 
true.  But,  on  the  Ihce  of  it,  the  story  is  absurd.-  The  subadars  are  non-com- 
missioned Native  officers,  similar  to  the  seijeante  of  an  English  regiment. 
They  live  in  the  lines  with  the  privates,  and  mix  daily  and  hourly  with  them: 
so  that,  if  obnoxious  to  the  men,  they  night  be  seised  and  punished  by  them, 
at  any  time,  without  asking  them  to  be  ^hren  up  for  the  purpose  of  bdng  p«t 
to  death.    The  whole  thing  is  incredible.  • 

(S)  Nothing  can  be  more  shallow  than  an  attempt  to  answera  statement  of 
fhcts  by  such  an  anecdote  as  this.  The  naval  officer  here  mentioned,  heard, 
whil\s  h^  sat  on  the  bench,  all  the  facts 'of  the  case, 'stated  in  evidence  and 
fiven  on  oath ;  and  As  could  form  an  accurftte  judlfnent,  and  duly  appraciala 
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•  IWog  all  thaciroQiiistaaces  of  the  case  into  consideration — that  daring  t!ie 
period  in  qaestion  a  great  number  of  NatlTe  regiments  were  present  with  arms 
in  their  liands,  and  that  no  man  could  tell  the  moment  when  they  might  turn 
those  arms  against  their  officers,  if  the  mutiny  should  not  be  instantaneouiTly 
quelled ;  wlio  was  there,  whO|  would  say  ^tbat  the  measures  reported  to  were 
act  jastifiable  and  absolutely  necessary  7  (Ckeert.)  What  roan  was  there 
who'  could  say,  that  if  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  lost  any  time  in  sup- 
pressing the  mutiny,  he  would  not  hare  liad  \o  answer  for  it  to  his  country  ?  , 
\Eear^  hear.)  Those  men  were  summoned  to  surrender :  they  were  told, 
that  if  they  did  not  lay  down  their  arms  within  ten  minutes,  they  must  expect 
the  consequences.  Preparations  for  resistance  were  openly  made  by  them ; 
they  had  gone  through  the  motions  of  loading  their  muskets,  and  scTeral  had 
actually  loaded.  In  that  situation  was  it  not  the  imperatiTe  duty  of  the  Com- 
mander-ia-Chief  to  use  the  best  and  most  prompt  meausthat  presented  them- 
selves for  quelling  the  reyolt  7  And  most  certainly  the  employment  of  Euro- 
pean troops  and  artillery  was  the  measure  best  calculated  to  produce  that 
efliecr,  and  prevent  great  eSUsion  of  blood,  much  more  eflfectuallv  than  if 
Sepoys  had  been  employed,  who  would  be  likely  to  carry  the  alaugnter  to  a 
more  frightful  extent,  (i)  The  Royals  adyanced  in  their  rear,  and  were  fired 
on  by  them ;  and  that  circumstance  he  had  on  the  authority  of  a  person  pre- 
sent, and  he  was  most  happy  on  the  same  authority  to  state,  that  the  non. 
Member  for  Aberdeen  had  been  very  much  misinformed,  both  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  effect  and  the  duration  of  the  firing.  (5)    (Hear,  hear,)    Every  one 

the  difficulties  of  that  particular  ease.  But  here,  what  Mr.  Hume  wants,  ace 
the  facts  and  evidence,  contained  in  the  documents  moved  for ;  and  then  he 
would  be  as  able  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  difilcuities  of  the  case  as  tke 
gallant  Admiral.  The  absurdity,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wynn,  consists  in  his 
asking  the  hon.  Member,  who  moves  for  the  evidence,  to  act,  bi^orehe  can  get 
that  evidence,  exactly  as  the  Admiral  did  t^fter  bavin?  heard  It  in  detail :  to 
nt&e  allowance  for  difficulties  without  knowing  whether  any  existed:  and  to 
perform  the  functions  of  a  judge,  without  the  evidence,  on  which  the  summing 
up  must  alone  depend. 

(4j  Can  any  one  but  Mr.  Wynn  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  Native 
troops,  who  have  such  strong  sympatnies  with  each  other,  and  a'commoh 
bond  of  union,  in*  language,  religion,  habits,  manner8,'and  kindred,  would  be 
•ore  prodigal  of  the  blood  of  their  fellows  than  fUirbpeans  opposed  to  Na- 
tives 1  The  idea  is  utterly  at  variance  with  all  history  as  well  as  comlnon 
tense.  We  hardly  remember  a  single  instance  of  sepoys  wantonly  shooting 
each  other  ;  while  there  is  scarcely  a  year  pa»es  in  India  in  which  European 
soldiers  are  not  actually  tried  and  convicted  of  the  wanton  and  nnprovokibd 
murder  of  the  Natives,  or,  as  it  is  there  termed,  *  shooting  at  black  fellows  ;*  a 
fiuit  of  which  the  reconls  of  all  the  courts  of  justice  in  India  beaV  ample  WitneM. 

(5)  The  following  are  extracts  which  we  have  seen  from  letters  written  from 
India,  at  the  time,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  these  whether  this  statement  is 
correct  or  not : 

*The  European  soldiers  were  suffered,  long  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
sepoys,  to  return  to  the  parade,  and  in  cold  blood,  massacre  the  wounded ; 
actually  being  seen  to  trample  with  one  foot^upon  a  poor  wounded  sepoy^  and 
deliberately  shoot  him  through  the  head  like  a  dor.*  •*    > 

•  "  A  lady,  lying  ki  her  boat,  off  Barrackpore,  at  the  time  of  the  mntby  there, 
saw  large  bodies  of  the  sepoys  rush  head-long  into  the  river,  to  avoid  the 
ftrecious  Enrraean  soldiery,  pursuing  tl^em  even  after  they  had  thrown  away 
their  arms.  They  ftred  at  them  whilst  in  the  river,  as  long  as  the  cirrent*  of 
the  stream  did  not  carry  them  beyond  the  reach  of  their  musket-shot.* 

*  A  party  <rf  the  ftigitlve, sepoys  were  seen  .floating  down  the  river,  oppo- 
Jite.the  Ooveraoff-(}eneral*s  residence  at  Barrackpore,  when  ooe  of  his-luyuse-. 
bold  is  said  to  hav^  applied  to  the  European  officer  commanding. the  ■scooy 
guard  there,  to  tarn  outhjamen,  and  fire  upon.the^ogjtiyes  in  the  water.  Tm. 
Ofieer,  however,  refused  to  execute  a  duty  of  such  gratuitous  cruelty.' 
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(K)  It  wjill  be  an  mvthority  of  some  weiglA  to  opp0M  to  that  of  tin  Iflraii 


dent  of  tlie  Board  of  Control,  to  elto  the  laoguMe  of  C  . _, 

Ihaa  Jioidiog  th^^^taff  situatloD  of  Depaly  Jadge  Adioeato  flT  the  Bmal^an^i 
fHUl  bdDf,  at  the  saine  time,  £ditor-of  the  '  Bengal  Hvrkanu'  Thia  indlr 
.lidoal,  then  bokUog  \tiiM  high  offlee  under  the  IndiaiiG^TapinNQt,  «ad  mrftisg 
»l.  the  time  and  on  the  spot,  Bays,  that  *  the  hnsinaia  of  dastrMilQii  qo«» 
mmed  as  joen  «s  the  dawn  of  day  appeared^  a|id  th&  BoyaJlB  iwtfaiii^ 
0mif[kt0  AMJt  T9M  MoniKifii.*  Other  ae«o«als  glrea  at  the  thnaf.slatei.^  thg^ 
tb^  troofs  w^aot  all  re-collected untQ  one  o'clock,,  p.  i|.,4mplfUML  there- 
fore, aparsait  and  slaughter  for  several  snocessiTe  hours,  instesid  of  the  ^haK 
bodr,'  inentiobedliy  Mr.  Wynn.  -^See,  particularly,  for  the  ftillest  accountji 
on  tlyis  sabject,  the  *  Oriental  Heraldic*  toL  ▼•  p.  88^  and.from  IS  to  S8  .in- 
clusiTe.)  .       , 

(7)  Thiaia  begging  the  whole  aaeatiott.  The  Houw  oae  boat  jud^B  of 
this  when  the  docwnent  isprodnoed:  beaidea,  in  soia]^ng,  Mr*  Wyaa  miiaf- 
lakes  to  Judge  lof  the  iHiofeHonae,  what  it  Is  their  highest  piivilege  t#  de- 
Icmidne  for  themselTea.  •    .  •  ^ 

r  person  who  woald  thtnk  of  sayiiif— ^If  i  theegitt 
{  Ml  opoh  a  ^pmrtlcalar  tniasaetion.  IslKmld  ieadil|r 

hiuk  H  prot>er,  I  hope  no  one  wilkdsi  lorit.'' 


oh  this  or  any  other  doubtftd  tvanapetipn  ttiat 
It  whit  the  senate  of  Hie  eoaataw,  eeUeeOviilm, 
1  the  erldebce*  §6r  themselves,  when  Hmy  wom 
right  optitloh  as  Mr.  Wynn  himaslfl.    ■  >      < 
of  the  OoTemroent,  in  ordering'  ihv  Oou^  of  Ite* 
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ffcelwb.^CicBaoBian  hid  referred  to  ihe  proteMings  had  againbl«die  imt-i 
tiiBMHiibnqoeBt  to  the  day  on  wbieb  the  nfutinf  had  beon.  aapmMcM,  tod 
aoadHBBad  the  naitwe  atod  wnoiuit  of  tho  pwkhnleiila-oatered.    A  leaarf'mftri 


latodoHQiuitofthopwishnleiila-oatered.  AiotnrX''mm-u 
tial  hM  tMOi  MMBbled,  boforo  whom  14a  prisoaen  mme  tried  9  aoftA  fiwKH 
panmirt  — rtji^bt'OBfreompooedo^eloihwiy.ofNative.oiac^ri,  mild  before: 
«liidilheee  UOJneo  weio empitiMjr  om^Titled;  <Aaar^) .  That ciionnataBco 
Mie,  avppliod  tiw  itroageat  pretiuMlie  proof  ihmt  the  foettiw  noDf  tl^ 
ITMri  troopa  theiiselTei)  wms  not,  (as  oaiJBeatBd  hgr  ^e  hoik  BfoBber,)  tfaot. 
tkois  a«i  had  been  Mwm  iii|o  mnthiy  'by  oeeeiatty.  (Hoor.)  Elrea  with- 
•at  jflMit  preawu  Hlfe  ^ermpnoe,  o^her  cirewhiftiieefr  woaid  have  ■  shown  that 
noh  hod  been  tteAiet;  if  It  hod  really  had  t!^stences  oomefliing  wooM  hoYOi 
baea  fooridio  bear  out  that  port  of  the  statenwnt  of  the  hoo.  Oentlenon. 
( Jbor.)  Of  t^  140  men  so  oapitaliy  eonvieted,  twelte  only  were  exaoutad ; 
lod  when  the  Hoose  shonld  reoolleei  that  this  nntinqr  had  taken  ptaice  neoc 
the  seatofCofOiusscBt,  tint  other  troops  were  witnesses  el  tho  revolt— 4liai 
the  flMtineers  hmd  (irifen  their  ofloers  dff  the  p0Shd»-4hat  tfioy  had  loaded  iMr. 
tnss  In  their  preMeo,  oosompanied  hy  eyery  iodieation  of  >  dotennteation  lo. 
■akeaao  of  tfam'  oadthstnottse  hod  bees  amde^fthebi  was  mainly  attribnt- 
sMetstbeBseaoaressomehhianied  by  the  hoib  MembolR,  (the  employaKot  oC 
SfdOery,)  when  all  those  .dreimstiinees  sSfould  h6  eblnhlored,  howetrer  anp 
aHAOMurtiograt  it,  still  tt  was  impossible  to  isonteitd  that  the  lAiiKS  had  not 
hsso  parried  hulo  e^lhet  in  the  spirit  of  merey.  iiNar.)  The  rehMiolaf;^  l» 
eooviets  were  ordered  to  be  kept  in  irons,  at  labour  on  the  roads.  That  had 
been  represented  as  an  minsuai  mode  of  punishment  in  India ;  but  he  lband« 
by  retams  of  the  proceedings  of  Tarions  conrts-nsftialin  that  'Ooontry,'  tet 
lefemi  indlTidnals,  of  very  hi|di  eastes,  were,  in  tho  tisne  of  tim.  Marqnis  of 
QMtioff *•  GoTemment,  pniUshed  in  a  similar  wny.  (i/sor.)  Sonie  of  the 
■Stianffs  w<ye.  condemned  to  labonr  thus  for  lifo— soape  for  ten  years ;  bUt^ 
satiie  f  rst  symptoms  of  gofd  condnet,  the  OoTernment  took  advantage  <4 
that  jcireasaifiince,  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty^  and  the  conTicts  were  or- 
dwed  to  he  roleosed,  by  wMeh  means  a  Tell  was  dropped  oyer  a  transaction^ 
the  reeolloolion  of  wUch  it  was  desirable  to  terminate.  {Hear.kmr.)  Ba(» 
Mmo  the  aeeoimt  of  those  pooeedingt  had  leaidied  thi#  country,  the  Court 
of  Direesaft  had  oent  out  ordsis  to  a  pveciaely  similar  eOect,    (Hear,  h^ar.} 

The  hen.  Member  had  dwelt  «^on  the  d 
the  regiments  in  <|iiestlon.  It  was  impoi 
ssald  have  been  earried  on  withptti  the  ki 
eClhs  oAeors  in  the  three  regimeots  engai 
ent their  kwMsledge,  iteqmUrf^v^.^ 


sneh.n.eharge  es^hl  to  he  eonflded 


•f  an  adoom*  of  iha  tnmseetlon*  in  the  I 
been  pSerenlad^Jmd  also  been  a  satjeet  o 
bnlthe  psopiiety  e^tlmt  pcohlbitlM  vwel 
■apenanco  la  pi«(fent  ihe  knowledge  of  ( 
eeam  of  its  snppresdon  should  Jmf  e  been 
hasebeen  mostigncioMS«  hftd  the  eeoonnl 
Sseempanied  by  pn  account  of  its  having  1 


oiAry,  wes  the  best  that  i^ald  be  adopted,  its  effect  is  entirely  lost,  ImAhn 
the  result  of  that  inquiry,  and  the  fEMts  and  reasons  on  wliic|i  itif  eonclusibns 
psse  Hq/aa^Mf  be  made  publie.    Tbe  fear  expressed  of  its  leadiiig  to  ezpecta-* 

Se  Fbish  migbt  not  be  reaUse4«.  is  nyire  cmldi|h  than  apy  tl^ipg  we  epnl4 
e.ewet^  eyen  i^om  supt)  a. quarter. 
.  ^^j  ^y^  eonld  net  bare  been  the  reason*  because  notldag  genenlly  was 
known ised^ in CUflUtto  «bf  the  imttiny  iUelf,  until  the^aUMMi^ce  l^.taen 
flico;  end  thftpttohiUftiDp  of  Goierument  to  the  assripAperf  WM.MA  i«rae4 
^  elter  Ae  nmtiny  mo#  pui  diiwn ;  sothatthe«nn0unoenieatofj^«,fBoMi«^ 
heiehnaii  ymsMpanied  by  an  aecouut  of  its  entire  snpliressien,  aft^er  at  leest 
as  massacre  could  effect  it. 
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oQgfat  to  be  recollected*  thtt  one  emissary  from  the  mntliieen.  had  baas 
aiiested— hence  it  was  deemed  possible  that  the  mntiny  had  randftcatioM,^ 
and  it,  tlierefore,  became  of  consequence  to  prerent  the  circolation  of  aa. 
accoont  ot  the  breaking  oat  of  the  mutiny,  without  one  also  of  its  sapores- 
sion.  (^Hear.)  He  feared  he  had  trespassed  too  long  on  the  patience  or  the 
Hoase.  (CkeerM,)  He  had  touched  upon  most  of  the  points  in  the  speech  of 
the  boa.  Membte  for  Aberdeen,  and  should  now  ask  what  good  could  poasibW 
be  expected  to  result  from  the  reTival  of  discussion  on  that  subject  t  (ll) 
(i/eor.)  The  erils  anticipated  from  the  summary  manner  in  which  thi^  madny 
had  been' put  down  and  punished,  had  been  disproyed  by  thej  exceUeat 
condition  of  the  NatiTC  troops— |>y  the  fact,  that  great  numbers  of  them  had 
altered  the  terms  on  which  they  bad  entered  the  army,  by  an  exteoaloo  of 
tlieir  serrioes.  (Hear  A  Every  ground  of  complaint  stated  by  the  Goari  of 
Inquiry  had  been  attended  to ;  he  felt,  therefore,  that  the  present  was  a  qnea- 
tion  which  frirly  called  for  some  degri^  of  confidence  in  the  existing  Ooveni- 
ment.  (19)  (Cheen,)  He  would  contend,  that  ftirther  inquiry  could  not  bo 
productiTe  of  any  aoraatage,  either  in  promoting  the  discipline  of  tlie  army, 
or  in  any  other  way :  he,  therefore,  thought  it  would  be  highly  impolitic, 
and  an  act  of  the  greatest  injustice  to  the  indiTiduals  composing  that  Court,  or 
who  had  been  examined  before  it,  to  give  publicity  to  the  doctunent  moved  for 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  theevideiice  haTing  been  taken  with  closeddoors,  and 
under  other  circumstances  which  gave  to  It  the  character  of  a  private  inquiry  •(  It) 

(11)  If  discussion  were  to  do  any  edi,  that  eril  was  alreadv  done  from  tba 
moment  Mr.  Hume*s  speech  was  ended ;  as  that  would  be  dispersed  by  tha 
papers  of  the  next  day  over  all  the  world.  The  discussion  had  been  revlTed, 
and  was  now  beyond  the  power  of  any  man  to  arrest.  But,  if  to  inform  the 
world  accurately  of  matters,  which  Mr.  Hume  was  alleged  to  have  stated 
erroneously,  be  a  good,  (and  unless  Mr.  W3^nn  thought  this,  the  speech  nado 
by  him  to  correct  these  alleged  misstatements  was  altogether  useless,)  then 
the  production  of  the  document  containing  the  true  state  of  the  case,  muat  be 
regarded,  even  by  Mr.  Wynn  himself,  as  the  greatest  good  imaginable  ;  and 
Its  production,  since  he  had  not  volntUarihf  laid  it  before  the  House,  was,^ 
therefore,  the  good  which  the  revival  of  this  discussion  waa  odculated  and 
really  intended  to  produce. 

•  (19)  No  Government  can  deserve  confidence  any  longer  than  Its  ofloera 
observe  good  ftiith  in  their  statements  of  facts  to  the  people.  As  long  as  Bfr. 
Wynn  speaks  the  truth,  he  Is  deserving  of  confldenoe,  but  not  a  momest 
longer ;  and  if,  in  the  present  instance,  he  has  spoken  on/y  truth,  and  on  that 
ground  expects  to  be  believed,  while  one  man  in  the  House  doubts  his  acea* 
racy,  he  ought  to  be  proud  of  proving  his  statements,  by  producing  the  doem- 
ments  asked  for,  and  should  not  condescend  to  say,  *I  ask  you  to  conlldto 
entirely  in  what  I  state,  but  I  will  not  show  you  the  documents  on  which  my 
statement  Is  grounded.'  In  private  life  such  an  assumption  would  be  deeuMd 
insulting ;  and  would  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  tire  assertions  of  any  naa 
who  should  make  it.  >  ly by,  then,  should  aa  ofBcial  functionary  l>e  eonfidad 
In  under  such  suspicious  circumstances,  more  than  any  private  individual  t 

(18)  Almost  i^l  inquiries  in  f  ndia  are  made,  with  closed  doors ;  for  there 
Is  no  curious  public  to  intrude  itself  into  board  and  committee  rooms,  and 
hardly,  indeed,  into  the  civil  courts  of  justice  In  the  interior.  But  so  are 
the  inquiries  of  Select  Committees  of  the  House  pf  Commons  made  with  closed 
doors ;  and  Mr.  Wynn,  especially,  most  know  that  even  the  Debates  of  the 
House  of  Commons  itself  are  nominally  so  conducted :  as  the  standing  orders 
are' to  take  Into  custody  every  one  not  a  Member  found  under  its  sacred  roof; 
Its  doors  are  guarded  with  the  vigilance  of  a  masonic  lodge,  and  all  itraagera 
are  Invariably  tamed  out  when  a  division  takes  place.  But  who,  on  that 
account,  objects  to  the  publication  on  the  following  morning  of  the  names 
and  voles,  as  well  as  the  evidence  and  opinions  of  those  whose  procesdiaaa 
are  earrM  on  with  closed  doors?   Really,  Mr.  Wynn  is  most  unhappy  In  Ida 
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onth^  Mutiny  at  Barrackport*  llM 

XBkar^  Aesr,  hear,)  6f  the  other  papers  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member,-  h* 
mt.  Wynn)  knew  nothing.  The  General  Order  of  the  tioTemment  might» 
for  any  thing  he  knew,  have  been  printed  in  tlie  newspapers,  and  waS,  conse- 
qnnAly,  already  within  the  hon.  Member's  reach.  (Hear,)  For  the  reasons 
00  had  stated,  he  hoped  the  House  would  agree  with  him  in  oplnioB,  that  there 
was  no  necessity  whatever  for  its  concurrence  in  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
Usman.   (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  Charles  Fokbbs  maintained,  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  In- 
quiry ought  to  be  produced,  if  it  were  only  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
esse  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  suppose  he  had  so  triumph- 
uUy  made  out.  Its  publication  was  due  to  Sir  Edward  Paget,  and  to  the 
European  officers.  It  was  due  also  to  the  Native  officers  who  had  l>een  dis- 
nissed  the  service  without  a  court-martial  or  any  inquiry — a  proceeding 
which  would  not  have  been  adopted  with  respect  to  European  officers.  It 
was  most  QDJust  to  have  one  law  for  the  Natives,  and  another  for  the  Euro- 
peans. The  same  rule  ought  to  be  adopted  for  aJl.  It  was  necessary  to  have 
the  report  on  the  table,  that  every  one  might  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  where 
the  blame  rested,  especially  after  a  transaction  of  such  a  horrible  nature,  that 
nothing  like  it  had  ever  before  occurred  in  the  British  dominions,  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  There  was  nothing  in  this  case  but  what  usually  occurred 
tmong  the  Native  troops,  who  never  scrupled  to  complain  when  they  thought 
themselves  ill  used,  and  even  to  mutiny  until  their  grievances  were  redressed. 
Certain  regiments  had  before  so  far  mutinied,  evenlQ  the  face  of  an  army, 
snd  sometimes  even  whole  armies  had  mutined  on  the  same  grounds,  and  the 
natioy  of  the  armies  of  Holkar  and  of  Scindia  were  examples.  He  did  not 
mean  to  justify  these  mutinies,  though  they  would  arise  among  Native  and  all 
other  troops ;  but  they  did  not  require  this  mode  of  punishment ;  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  neither  this  nor  any  other  example  of  the  kind  woi\ld  prevent 
iich  things  occurring  among  the  Native  troops.  There  was  only  one  way  to 
prevent  mutiny  among  the  Native  troops — and  that  way  was,  to  do  them  jus- 
tice, and  to  use  them  well.  Treat  them  in  this  manner,  and  they  would  sub- 
■dt  to  the  greatest  privations  and  hardships,  and  they  might  well  form  an  ex- 
ample to  other  troops.  They  had  been  sometimes  in  arrears  of  pay  for  eighty 
twdve,  and  even  eighteen  months,  having  nothing  but  a  bare  subsistence.  But 
they  did  not  complain,  they  were  still  fsdthful  in  their  allegiance  ;.  they  knew 
the  Company  were  in  difficulties,  and  they  rested  satisfied  with  the  assurance 
of  their  officers,  that  their  arrears  would  be  paid  up  as  soon  as  possible. 
These  troops — he  spoke  chiefly  of  the  Bombay  and  Madras  troops — might 
form  an  example  to  other  troops.  He  observed  some  members,  wjSo  he  sup* 
posed  were  young  military  officers,  smiling  at  this.  But  he  repeated,  that^ 
these  gentlemen  might  acquire  some  instruction  by  going  to  India,  and  ob-' 
serving  the  conduct  of  the  Native  armies  there.  If  they  were  young  officers,  he 
eould  wish  them  nothing  beUer  than  that  they  might  be  sent  for  a  few  cam- 
psigns  to  India;  and  before  they  went,  he  would  fecommend  to|them  to  con- 
solt  the  present  Illustrious  Commander-in-Chief,  and  learn  from  him  wf*at  he 
thought  of  the  Indian  Native  troops.  Their  character  was  remarkable  fojr 
irmness  in  all  cases  in  which  they  thought  themselves  unjustly  used.  No 
severity  could  prevent  meetings  and  combinations  among  the  troops  if  they 
were  not  treated  with  lustice.  They  might  cut  down  every  man  in  the  Com- 
pany's army,  and  yet  they  would  complain  if  just  grounds  of  con^plalnt  were 
to  lenain  In  existence.    But  if  they  were  treated  with  justice,-  there  were  no 


illustrations.  If  the  inquiry  was  into  a  matter  of  private  scandal  or  personal 
Ustory,  its  Report  might  be  called  a  private  matter.  But  whatever  involves 
the  interests  of  a  whole  country,  (as  the  true  causes  of  dissatisfaction  in 
oar  Indian  army,  and  the  proper  remedies  for  the  evil,  may  be  fairly  sidd  to 
do,)'is' strictly  a  pubHe  matter,  and  every  attempt  to  give  it' any  other  cha- 
racter should  be  reprobated,  as  a  usurpa^on  by  an  individual  of  the  right  of 
iidgment  t>elonging  only  to  the  legislature  at  large. 
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aiTBtkjiit  ^.Moh  ^e^  would  fkii^  NPlWy  ^^i^n^/  Tbo  Qoive  M4  bMnl  f 
tail  ojr  the  n^ii^ier  oi  the  seMys  dfi»U9¥^  ^  Baimckpbro,  w  fbe  iBiSttcre 
0f  thatanCortttnale  day  ;  but  ha  nhoiild  aJUU  tUat.bes|d«a  the  Natiye  soldlen 
udm^Wd  to  be  ilaiight^re^  by  their  £iuro|ieaii  fpUomr-soty  ects,  tber^  were  many 
ia^taooea  pi  ipedt  woven,  and  childr^  not  biriooffing.to  the  aniiy,at'|dl,  who 
ifore  indiacriiDiDately  shot  and  c^alroy  ed.  A>b<^  ^  imdj  Qnibrtuaa;(i^  persona 
who  fell  tlctims,  ooe  was  massacred  under  peculiarly  affecting  circtifnstaaces, 
"      *~  9  seen  by  an  officer  taking  aim  at.  an  unfortunate  wrietch 

\r  in  a  tree.  The  man  caUed  out  to  the  Europelois  ifot  io 
>weTer,  neveiihelesf,  did  fire,  and  the  poor  wretch  f^n 
iy  wounded,  calling  out  ibr  mercy  in  the  Hindoostanee 
g  that  he  was  not  a  sepoy,  but  the  GoTbrnor-Generari 
it.  to  the  House,  whether,  if  a  coroner's  Inqaest  had 
transaction,  they  could  havo  returned  any  other  Terdic(' 
urder?  In  fact,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  indli- 
1.  He  had  no  doubt  that  seTejral  similar  circumstaiicei 
twas  a  fact  well  knoi^rn  in  India,  that  European  soldiers^ 
B  Natives,  did  not  exorcise  any  forbearance  in.  shedding 
}r  such  circumstances,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  feel- 
[>peans  and  the  NatiTes  was  now  lery  different  from  what 
B.  The  kind  feeling  onc^  entertained  hy  the.  NatiTes 
^as  strikingly  exemplified,  during  the  sie||e  of.  Afcot, 
ircity  of  proyisions,  and  the  NatiTC  troops  wiUiiigly  con- 
•f  rice  to  the  Europeans,  who  were  accustomed,  m  they 
Dlid  diet  than  themseltes,  saying,  that  as  they  (tlie 
for  the  Europeans,  though  the  Europeans  could  not  cook 
d  to  take  upon  themseWes  the  boiling  of  all  the  rice 
len  they  would  give  oyer  to  the  Europeans  all  the  rice 
t  tbemselyes  upon  the  rice  water.  He  bagged  the  atteu- 
othe  different  manner  in  which .  EuropQiLBS,  who  had 
re  treated.  At  the  fonner  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  two  of 
were  JoVdered  to  maroh  to  the  breach,  but,  ioatoad  of 
some  deliberation,  said,  *  the  breach  is  not  practicable. 
unless  yon  make  a  hole  large  enough  for  us  to  get  In, 
dyance.  The  commanders  of  the  two  Natiye  regppentiu 
other  Bengal,  then  addressed  their  troops,  and  said,  '  Af 
ot  adyance,  let  us  try  the  breach  ;*  and  th^y  accordingly 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss*  He  asked  the  Houbo 
[>f  the  King^s  troops  upon  that  occasi9n,  did  not  amount 
^ear,)  It  certainly  did ;  bat  vbat  was  done  to  these  two 
ley  surrouiuled  by  Na^ve.  troopt  and  artUlery,  and  fired 
ig.  They  were  surroundeid,  and  compelled  to  lax  ^^^^ 
^  done  ^o,  they  wer^  sent  doym  to  Calcutta,  bitt  not  one 
U  (14)  (Bear,  hear.).  He  admitted  that  prompt  taiea- 
to  suppress  mutiny,  but  what  he  contended  was,  tlyit 
wUch  could,  ought  to  be  spared.  He**  knew  an  Instance 
the  Bombay  army  was  pat  down  without  the  abeddiug  of 


(U)  A  mutiay  oceonred  also  in  his  Mi^otty*B  98d  fogiSMatof  Faot  at 
Jtattra*  which  oiinnated  in  the  di^satisfitttion  of  the  men  at  the  oondsel  of 
the  paymaster.  The  men  were  drawn  up  on  the  parade  with  their  araa,  and 
the  Natiye  troops  dAwn  up  opposite  to  them.  They  were  then  ordered  to 
nound  their  arms,  w)iich  they  did,  and  to  advanoo  beyond  thfm,  wlMx  thigr 
1^  did.  The  cayalry  then  rushed  in  between  the  men  and  their  arms,  and 
secured  the  latter.  The  mutineers,  as  soon  as  boats  could  he  procured,  won 
theu  sent  down  by  the  Jumpa,  without  their  arms,  to  Calcutta,. and  embarked 
fpr  England;  hut  as  it  wais^own  that  their  grounds  ^  dissiitiafisction  wei« 
raal  (though  not  a  tenth  part,  so  strong  as  those  of  the  sqpoys  at  Barrad- 
pore)  tiotouns-m«rthd  weft  hfl^,  an4iK>t  a  sVyla  lndlyJdiialpiiMo^Mi^ 
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Sir  UoiitlSmltVthe  «fllear  in  eiuDiliiiiid  of  tiMamir, 
far  hit  braTenr  and  bmnttiiiiy;  ioatead  ol-otiMiig  the  aHliUert^  ^.  ^1*^  ^^k* 
regjnentB,  to flreott the^mutlneert, .iMDt jonShe pamdb arid addros^ed tte tiieo« 
iie  aaid,  if  tlie  smii  had  any  jnst^reaada  to  oompkio^  their  edrnphdntu  thoiAd 
he  infMHigated,  but  that  it  was  aheolnte  raadneea  fai  them  io  refote  lo  niafdt* 
and  ttet  laarch  they  slioiildi  aad  that  he  had  troops  snfflcieat  to  oonprt  thedi 
t»  vaceli*  or  to  cot  them  to  pieces.  The  NatiTO  troops,  cheered  tiie  Oeaerat^ 
aail  proceeded  eb  thdr  march,  ^d  upon  itiTestigirtioB  It  waa  fomid  that  Ihair 
eempUiats  were  well-groimded,  and  tbitt  thef  had  been  treattd  with  ezeeaalfie 
tnAty  by  their  adjutant*  >  Why^  he  aslced,  was  not  a  simiiar  eotirse  of  eoi^ 
da^  paraned  in  the  casex>f  the  janfortunate  men,  upoir  the  occasion  t*  whkli 
the  present  motion  allnded?  (15)F  At  Seringapatam  amntlny  JMkA  Jimt  ima 
King*a  regiment ;  bat  it  was  .^t  down  wltbont  a  sihgle  shot,  aad  Ihe  partirii 
engaged  in  it  were,  with  theezceptibn  of  three,  again  restored  to  tiie  service*- 
ThB  UeX  was,  that  the  OoTttnment  in  that  gentry  conld  ndt  afford  to  shed 
Saropeaii  blood,  bat  of  NatiTe  blood  they  were  not  so  oarefol*   . 

In  the  matiny  of  theofBoers  at  Madras,  one  of  the  most  alarming  rauftifiiM 
that  had  ever  ocienrred  in  India,  no  blood  waS  shed,  and'  not  a  single  Ofllfeef 
was  Asmissed  widibat  a  conrt-martial.  Bat  It  was  cl^ar,  as  he  had  tald 
before,  that  ioi  India  there  was  one  liCw  for  the  European  and  another  law  fo^ 
the  Native,  and  it  was  against  this  system  that  he  chiefly  complained :  for  hit 
reice  sfaomld  be  always  raised  against  injnstice  and  op]presslon,  in  whatetef 
part  of  the  King^s  dominions  it  might  occur.  He  did  not  expect  thai  tbd 
motton  of  his  Iron.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Montrose,  would  reeelYe  the  sup* 
port  ei^mr  of  the  Ministers,  the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Control,  th« 
Bfreetors  of  the  India  €k>mpaiiy,  or  those  who  would  be  Directors ;  but  hd 
timted  It  would  hAt e  the  support  of  all  who  had  a  desire  to  s^  justice  don6 
to  the  Natives  of  India,  and  that  the  deoision  of  the  House  dn  tBit  night 
would  erlnce  a  disposition  to  listen  to  and  redreSS^  their  complaluis.  '  If,  hc^^ 
eter.  it  should  be  otherwise,  and  there  should  be  a  majority  agulhst  th^ 
iMitioii,  he  sbbuM  AOt  be  ashamddtosee  his  name  in  the  minority,  though 
fhere  i^ete  only  onemher  to  accompany  it.  The  hon.  Member  protiec66dt% 
i^iiMdvert  ott  some  of  the  obs«nrattons  tlmt  had  falleU  from  the  rfthi  hoii 
wFIMbldeilt  of  die  Boafd  of  Contfot,  many  of  which,  he  was  persuided,  he 
M0A  not  have  made  were  it  not  for  his  ignorance  of  the  Ideal  peculiiuritlbs  of 
th^fafliaii  serriM.  He  did  not  mteb  this  phrase  offensively,  hut,  after  gl^^inf 
thif  Al^ht  hOn.  CMliteoBan  every  credit  ibr  What  he  alUbadyhad  done,fiaid  Whril 
he  betteved  be  still  meant  to  do  fbr  India,  he  must  still  admit  thht  hie  wM 
aaaeqnainted  with  the  habits  ahd  manner  of  the  people.  He  Would  ihenti^ 
eiiy  wnelhsbabe  in  IHiMlrtition  of  Ids  assertion :  it  was  thls-i-.Tbe  right  hon. 
'^    ^  had  aftated«  that  when  the  Bengal  Government  had  granted  ad 


of  Bsony  Vo  the  oensBlainlng  sepovs^  to  provide  themselves  with 
hriUMha  te.the.earriagiB  of  thelp  benag6,  they,  the  sepoys,  ought  to  have . 
titeifCsttthenaelvea  to  proem  the  o^la  qiBB(ion.  Now  it  was  notorioaa 
tbilaJilbis  timoi  the  Bengal  Government  bad  themselves  swept  the  country 
all  around,  fbr  60  miles,  not  merely  of  cattle,  but  of  every  labouring  nuA 
capable  of  evrylBg' a  burthen ;  and  JMtxerUtm  of  the  sepoys  could  have  pro- 
cured  them  a  supply.  Besides  which,  every  sepoy  must,  td  haVe  so  done; 
wiBiaMd  fifty  or  stxtymllesfrom  his  eantonmem,  and  nave  sllogether  db- 

t'.    li .  \ • ' — : —         '  ■ 

il5)  hi  a  journal  of  the  storm  and  fhll  of  Kiurtpore,  published  in  fk^ 
foitthlji  Herald;  of  1i>ebrusiry  9,^  1887;  iirtbe  followii^ 
*  Jam^ry  9,  1996^ — ^A  dissatfsfh^on  is  prevailing  among  some  of  the  corps 
in  the  see^rid  cBvisIori  pf  the  army.  The  men  are  discontented  with  the  manner 
iif  wehUje  llckare  treated  in  the  field  hospfttfl.  Th^  15th  regiment  panufef 
iifieibl  bo6^  about  theirllnes,  mid  domplained  thai  the  man  had  died  in.  conse- 
qnenea  of  bad  treatment.  The  88d  also  reftised  to  go  to  the  trenches ;  bift  by 
ii^4r«|K«itii0r^lnr»iQKii(B  iheat  mipledsant'eaiafclMMl  ImveawdsfcM.' 
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IM  VnbiUe  at  th^Hou9€  of  Commotu 

psited  from  his  mlUtaiy  chnticter  by  eoga^g  In  todr  a,  pvi^uit.*  He  w^idnmd  * 
other  examples  of  mis-concej^tfod  ancfidl^iiifomiatioQ  ifrt)iekright-hott.<Oem- 
ttemaii's  speech,  and  offered  other  arguments  in  refotatfbn  of  several  of-  the 

been  hinted  thUt  great  .danger  to  the 
i  the  resnlt  of:  produicibgthe«docaiiieots 
rintroddced  this  motibn :  but  he  belayed 
the  tfeaspn  why  the  Report  of  ihe  Court  of  Inquiry,  held  on  the^affairof 
Barrackpore,  was  refns^  was,  that  there  hdd  been  somiich  'crimination  and 
recrimination  in  this  Court  of  Inquiry,  on*  different 'individuals  implicatetl|lii 
the  transaction,  that  the  publication  *df  its  proceedings  .was  thought  incoDTO- 
nient.  •  In  .this  belief  he  had  the  .authority  of  aii  hcAn.  Gentleman,  who  had 
seen  the:  Report,  who  was  then  present  in  the'Hbuse,  tnd  whbin  he  couid 
name,  if  he  did  not  think  ttiat  pledging  his  hoa6ur'for  the  fact  wus  jiifflcient. 
As  a  proof,  haweyer,'of  how  desirable  it  ^aaf  to  hare  the  fullest  information 
laid  before  this  House  respeoting transactions inso  remote  a  country  as  Ind^ 
be  woiTld  take  the  liberlyto  read  &  short  attract  from  the  celebrated  historian 
of  India,  Mr.  Mill  ;-the  truth  and^foToe  of  which  would  be  fully  acknowledged 
by  all  who-  heard  it.  Thi»  writer  says;  '  Not  only  are  the  English  rulers  ^in 
India  deprived  of  the  salutary  dread  of  the  scrutiniKiog  minds  and  free  pens  of 
^  enlightened  public,,  in  the  regions  where  they  transact;  they  well  know, 
that  distance  and  other  circumstances  so  completely  veil  the  truth  from  English 
eyes,  that,  if  the  case  will  but  b^r  a  varnish,  and  if  they  take  care  to  stand 
^ell  with  the  Minister,  they  have  in  England  every  thing  to  hope,  and  sejidom 
^ny  thing  to  dread.*  Notwittistauding  all  that  had  been  ^d,  however,  of 
the  danger  likely  to  result  from  agitating  this  question,  he  should  never  cease,' 
a^  long  as  he  had  a  seat  in  that  House,  to  bring  under  its  notice,  session  i^^ter 
tension,  the  massacre  at  Barrackpore.  In  his  opinion,  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
flrere  bound  to.  agree  to  the  motion,  both  in  justice  to  the  Natives  of  Indi« — in 
justice  to^the  Noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  in  ^n4ia-r:an4.  In 
justice  to  the  gallant  Officer  who  then  held  the  chief  command  of  the  .army  in 
^t  country.  He  trusted  that  the  House  would  see  that  it  was  due  to  the 
interests  of  justice  and  hnmanity,  as  well  as- to  the- interests  of  the  JBritish 
possessions  in  India,  to  lay  beforiB  the  public  the  documents  for  which  his 
pon.  Friend  had,  moved.  He  trusted  that  the  vote  of  the  House  that  evening 
would,  bv  granting <.  an.  inquiry  into  this  horrible  massacre,  counteract  the 
notion,  which  was  very  genei-al  in  India,  that,  in  this  country,  Indian  interests, 
were  considered  as  interests  of  a  secondary  nature :  and  that  justice  and  huma- 
nity would  alike  induce  the  House  to  grant  the  information  sought,  ai  the 
only  means  of  coming  to  correct  ,9onclusiqus  on, the  origin,  extent,  aad  cha- 
racter of  the  unfortunate  transactions  at  Bar rackpore.  -  f  *  •  • 
.  Mr.  C.  W.  Wtnn,  in  explanation,, said,  that  the  letter  alluded  to  by  the 
bon.  Member  was  a  private  letter  ft6m  Captain  Amherst,  an  amiable  young 
mim,  acting  at  the  time  under  the  influence  of  warm  and  excited  feeUogs  ;  but 
in  no  part  of  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Amherst  with  this  country,  watfthfera 
any  elpression-of  censure  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.' '(16) 

(10)  The  fact  is  the  reverse  of  that  here  stated. .  The  letter  was  not «  pri- 
vate letter ;  but  one  purposely  written^  to  be  seen  by  as  many  %8. desired  it: 
and, to  show  that  Lord  Amherst  was  himself  privy  to,  if  not  ev^n  the^origb; 
nator  of  it,  (or  that  the  son  belied  his  father,  which  is  an  imputation  too  gross 
for  belief,)  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  theopening  paragraph  of  it,  in  which 
X3aptain  Amherst  thus  addresses  Mr.  Trower :      .    •     ,   ' 

*  Public .  rumour  willhave  probably  conveyed,  ere  this*  reaches  you,  the 

*  account  qf  the  Oovemor-General*s  recal.    As  HE  WISHES  IT,  as  well 

*  as  the  oRou\D^  which  have  induced  the  Authorit'>es  at  home  to  adopt  ch{s 
'  measure,  TO  BE  MADE  AS  PUBLIC  AS  POSSIBLE,  that  all  may  have 
'  an  opportunity. of  judging  of  its  justice,  I  send  you  the  partieuton  of  the 

*  «•*».•  /      '   , 

Thif  letter  goes  on  to  detail  the  whole  ease ;  and  «zpfessly  statei,.  that  the 
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mtty  imotf  li»ftatliDrlt3r  of  ft*l«tfterreeehred  from-^  nllMifa 
tifUt,  irtro,tii«ighbehadiopenoftal'kiio«i6dereof.6irBdwftrdPag^ 
hlghxmtlie  8ttf<ki  the  ^uftrteivllUsl^-GMMrml'sDepartaieiit  in  Indift,  dHiy 
■tbe  laseitiaa  made  by  tm  hon.  Member,  thai  the  artillery  was  brouglit  unawarea 
wffotL  the  DMttliieiBffs.  The  feet  wAi,  timt  the  teats  of  the  mntiiieeri  irere  etoae 
to  tbe  eatmoo ;  that  they  were  «ware  of  the  imanlioii  of  the  ofleer  in  com- 
mand to  make  nae  of  the  artillery ;  and  that,  notiHthatattdlDg  their  bMng 
«waie  ofatteh  tnteiMibii,  they  aetually  drove  back  at  the  point  of  tHe  bayonet 
the  oAcoTB,  who  had  made  aa  attempt  .to  remonstrate  with  tliem  npbn  thehr 
CMd«0t.  (17)  {Hear J  hear,)  He  wMied  4o  know,  now  that  the  tranaac- 
tioQ  was  tlmost  iargotten  in  India,  what  good  could  be  produced  by  having 
aU  the  eiMomalaices  r^fiped  up  by  a  Farliantentary  inquinr  ?  (/feftr,  Afor.) 
He  must  also  say,  that  the  number  killed  upon  that  occasion  was  rery  mneti 
exaggerated.  Those  persons  whose  duty  It  was  to  make  retums  of  the  nam- 
b^  killed,  tad  whose  interest  it  was  to  make  out  as  large  «  return  as  possi- 
ble, because  they  weie  paid  for  buryiag  the  mnthieers  at  so  much  per  head» 
had  nerer  stated  the  nunri>ep  killed  at  more  than  180*  (16)  With  respect  to 
the  alleged  misunderstanding  between  the  CkiTcmor-OeneAl  and  the  CoMr 
nHBder^in-Chief  of  the  Army  in  India,  he  would  say,  that  it  was  utterly 
unfounded.  He  was  warranted  in  making  this  statement,  by  the  letter  to 
wluch  he  had  alluded — a  letter  which  was  one  ali^ctly  of  a  private  nature,  and 
never  intended  by  the  writer^  to  be  made  public^  but  which  ,he  (Mr.  H.  D.) 
had  ielt  it  his  duty  to  transmit  to  Lord  Liverpool,  who  bad  kept  it  in  his  pas« 
session  for  six  or  seven  days,  and  who  had,  by  his  (Mr.  If.  D.'s)  pennisafom 
shown  it  to  his  Grace  the  Commander-in-Cnief.  (The  hon. JVIember  here  read 
extraqts,  from  the  letter,  giving  a  detail  of  the  operations  of  tb^  array  employed 
in  the  Burmese  war,  and  statfog  that  Lord  Amherst  and  the  Commander-iif- 
Chief  were  on  the  best  terms,  and  that  the  harmony  which  subsisted  betweea 
them  had  never  been  Interrupted,  even  for  a  single  hour.)  (10)  He  trusted 
that  the  hoB.  Member  for  Montrose  would  state  whether  he  had  seen  the  letter 
to  whEeh  he  haid  alluded,  and  whether  it  bore  the  signature  of  Capt.  Amherst: 
Mr.  Hums  replied,  that  he  had  received  his  oopyfh»nii  a  gentleman  #h6  had 
himself  seen  the. ori^al  in  Captain  Andierst*s  own  handwriting;,  in  the  pee» 
session  of  Mr.  Trower,  of  the  Bengal  Ciyll  Service,  to  whom  the  . original 
was  addressed ;  and  that  the  copy  also  bore  the  signature  of  Captain  Am- 
hersL(20) 

foasott  why  the  Court  of  Inquiry  on  the  Barrackpore  affair  was  soit  to  Eng- 
land unaccompanied  by  any  comment  of  the  Government  there,  was,  that  the 
case  was  so  clear  as  to  need  no  comment;  and  that  it  was  dmitted  out  of 
ddkacg  to  JSUr  Bdward  Paget,  who,  as  a  Member  ofCNxvemnieht,  mmit  have 
PAtssD  CENSURE  on  hlmself  and  those  immediately  responsible  to  him.  Can 
any  Aing  be  plainer  than  this?  The  whole  letter,  as  well  as  its  history, 
wUl  be  found  in  the  '  Oriental  Herald/  vol.  xi.  p.  280,  and  is  well  worth 
pensal  at  this  particular  moment,  though  it  will  not  help  out  Mr.  Wynn't 
aocaiacy  a  tittle. 

(17)  This  is  a  very  Inaccurate  version  of  a  very  different  story. 

(IS)  But  there  were  nearly  as  many  kHled  in  the  river,  whose  bodiea  were 
r  collected  for  burial. 


(19)  The  man  who  made  this  assertion  could  not  have  been  with  these  two 
individnals  at  every  hour  of  their  Utcs  ;  and  therefore  asserts  more  than  he 
could  know.  Besides  which,  the  differences  between  those  personages  were 
notorious  to  all  India,  and  were  the  subject  of  fifty  letters  from  officers  quitop 
as  nach  entitled  to  credit  as,  and  evidently  much  better  informed  than,  this 
friend  of  the  boo.  Member. 

(M)  The  truth  is,  that  authentic  copies  of  this  let^r  were  circalated  Areel  jr. 
in  Caletttta  and  other  parts  of  India,  and  aeveial  came  to  Bngtamd  thiwngh 
dJHbfent  channels. 

Oritntmlrt^rafd,  Vol.  IS.  O 
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.-rekpHoet,  fbr  he'(Mr.  H.  DtcfUi)  had  sot  seeii  that  toner ;  h«t,  «?a  talOag  the 
aentimeoCt  ki  thai  letter  to  he  as  stated  by  the  hon.  itfenber,  was  it  fiilr 
towards  the  Coanaoder-hi-Ghief,  or  the  writer  of  the  letter,  who,  aader  tlie 
exoitMnent,  probaUy«  of  healed  feeHafS,  had,  is  a  letter  ttriedif  ftivaU,  ex- 
pressed his  opiaioBSi  to  bring  thea  fotwardiiui  publio  discasiioi)  ?(9i)  Would 
•it  be  fair  towatds  any  man,  to  briDg  forward  apon  a  notipa  attaduag  eensnre 
to  him,  the  opinions  expressed  by  other  persons,  in  a  congdswrtof  e^mmmni' 
t0Hm  t  He  should  be  glad  to  know,  what  would  be  the  lieeUag^  of  the  hoa. 
Member  for  Montrose,  if  such  a  course  were  pursued,  upon  a  motion  ande 
with  respecf  to  the  Greek  war.  {L&nd  and  eanUnued  ekter$,}  Would  that 
ihoQ.  Member  think  it  fhir,  that,  upon  such  a  motion,  the  opinions  of  other 
persons,  as  to  his  financial  care  of  the  interests  of  his  constituents,  should  be 
.pressed  into  the  jdiscnssion  ?  (Repeated  ckeeri$t§,)  He  mentioned  thb  to 
4how  that  persons  who  lired  in  glass  houses  should  not  be  the  first  to  throw 
.stones.  (Cheering  and  laughter.)  He  was  induced  to  make  those  obserra- 
.tions,  from  his  anxiety  to  rescue  the  character  of  a  gallant  Ofioer  firom  tbe 
imputations  wliioh  had  been  most  unjustly  oast  upon  mm. 

Coldnel  Dayibs.— <T1ie  hon.  Member  who  spoke  last,  had  alluded  to  the 

KoVerb,  that  *  those  who  liyed  in  glass  houses  ought  not  to  throw  stones.' 
e  (Col.  D.)  would  leaTO  the  House  to  appreciate  the  good  feeling  and  good 
taste  of  such  an  allusion.  He  would  not,  himself,  give  any  opinion  on  the 
vhbject,  mifch  less  would  he,  in  imitation  of  the  hon.  Member *8  personality, 
make  mention  to  the  House  of  the  misfortunes  (for  he  could  call  them  nothing 
^t  misfortunes^  which,  befel  the  hon.  Member  himself  (Mr.  H.  Davis)  some 
years  ago.  If  ne  followed  that  hon.  Member's  example,  he  could  mention 
transactions,  connected  with  the  hon.  Member's  name,  which  would  bring  a 
blush  of  shame  into  that  hoD.  Member's  cheeks.    (Chem  and  mnrmnrg,) 

'  Mr.  H.  Datis.-— I  begleave  to  say,  that  I  wish  tbe  hon.  Member  to  explain 
—to  state  to  the  House  the  transactions  to  which  he  alludes.  I  defy  him.  (aS) 

.  The  Spbakxb  then  interposed,  and  addressed  the  House  to  the  following 
effect  i^-I  am  sure  the  House  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  I  never 
Interfere  in  its  proceedings,  without  great  pain  and  considerable  doubt 
whether  my  interference  may  prove  usenil,  which,  if  it  bo  not,  it  cannot  be 
necessary  or  oroper.  I  am  quite  sure  also,  that  when  in  this  instance  I 
venture  to  call  the  attention.of  the  House  to  the  rules  and  orders  which  have 
been  made  for  the  government  of  Its  debates,  I  shall  produce  the  best  pos- 
sible impressifi^p,  because  it  has  witnessed  the  incontemtnce  of  the  deviation 
that  has  taken  place  from  the  strict  path  of  propriety,  and  which,  If  pennkted 
In  one  instance,  would,  by  degrees,  carry  us  to  an  extent  of  irregularity  which 
the  House  mast  feel  it  would  be  impossible  to  allow.    The  hon.  GenHemaa 

A \ 

(21)  Let  any  man  read  again  the  opening  paragraph  of  Captain  Amhersfk 
letter,  and  say  whether  Mr.  Hart  Davis  could  ever  nave  seen  or  understood 
it,'  if  he  calls  it  a  *  strictly  private  letter.'  It  was  written  expressly  that  all 
the  world  might  see  It. 

,  (82)  This  common  trick,  of  endeavouring  to  draw  attention  firom  tUngt  to 
persons,  and  justifying  the  alleged  misconduct  of  one  man  by  the  alTeged 
misconduct  of  another,  is  always  indicative  either  of  a  very  shallow  under- 
standing, or  a  consciousness  of  a  Yery  bad  case  on  the  part  of  the  person  re- 
sorting to  it.  But  hurling  defiance  in  an  assembly  where  it  is  known  that 
the  SpefJier  would  instantly  rise  to  interrupt  the  fight,  is  something  like  the 
ftagnanimity  of  Mr.  Dymoke,  the  celebrated  champion  at  the  King's  corona- 
tion, who  rode  into  Westminster^hidl  upon  a  noble  charger,  and  most  magna- 
nimously threw  down  tbe  gaunUet,  defying  the  whole  woi^d  to  take  i^t  up.  If 
any  nmn  amoagtinm^dlaniiled  tfievightof  Hs-M«jesty  to  the  tlprone ;  the  ssid 
ehtnplon  w«ll  knowing  that  no  man  ceuitf  dare  to  take  it  up,  without  the  cer- 
tainty oi  being  beheaded  for  the  erime  of  high  treason. 
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!&•  HttTt  DtTlff)  begao  by  dertatiiif  ftou  the  sabjetl  befora  the  H6iisft* 
by  fefare—ct  to  q«il6  oCber  aiitters.  (Otefrt.)  How  Imp  thftaflefflMiCM 
were  or  wefe  Bot  intendad  t#  be  penonal  to  the  foeUiigs  of  others,  that  hon. 
GeoUemeii  best  knew  himieir.  Bat  thovgb  they  might  not  be  ipteii(fed  as 
personel,  be  must  not  be  swprised  they  should  be  so  takea;  end  if  they  were 
so  taken.  It)  w«s  aatnral,  heWerer  peinftil  e  task  it  might  be  to  the  Hovse  to 
witness  them,  that  retorts  ehoehi  be  made  oC  the  sasM  character  as  the 
origimfr  referenoes.  (Cheen,)  I  ho^  I  haTe  said  enough  to  eonvince  the 
Hovse  of  the  ksoonyenience  that  mast  always  follow  deTiations  of  this  kied, 
and  I  trust  that  for  the  fiiture  Hononrable  Members  will,  oonflne  themselTes 
9ingly>«&d  exelasiTely  to  the  subject  before  the  House^ 

Colonel  Dayies  resumed :  Certainly,  he  said,  when  he  rose  to  speak,  he 
was  labouring  under  feelings  which  were  painhil  to  utter,  but  he  believed  the 
great  body  of  the  JFIouse  would  concur  with  him,  that  his  feelings  were  such 
as  ought  to  animate  every  man  who  had  a  heart.  The  gallant  Member  then 
referred  to  the  dreadful  details  of  the  melancholy  transaction  which  they 
were  discussing.  He  was  the  last  person  who  would  impute  cruelty  to 
the  gallant  General  who  commanded.  He  believed  him  to  be  a  brave, 
honourable,*  tthd  huamne  mknJ  flut  he  contended,  nevertheleM,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  papers  was  necessary  to  the  vindication  of  Sir  £dward  Paget'r 
^haraeier ;  and  to  show  where  the  guilt  really  lay.  The  production  of  these 
papers,  be  was  contlnced,  would  show  that  that  gallant  Offloerwas  not  guilty 
of  the  cruehy  imputed  to  him ;  and,  therefore,  he  considered  the  prodoetiofi 
•f  the  Report  necessary  to  vindicate  his  fame.  Shr  Bdward  Paget,  who  was 
Aot  on  the  spot,  might  not  have  been  able  to  put  a  stop  to  the  daughter,  but 
surely  the  comman<ung  officers  were  able,  mid  they  deserved  to  be  paniehed 
for  not  having  done  so. 

Sir  HussBY  Vivian  expressed  his  regret  at  the  occurrence  of  so  niany 
mutinies  in  India,  within  the  last  twenty  year«,  but  expressed  his  conviction 
of  thenecessity  of  puttin|^  an  end  to  them  by  such  a  measure  as  that  adopted 
by  bis  gallant  Friend,  (Sir  Edward  Paget,)  on  the  late  occasion.  He  tiad 
known  and  served  with  his  .gallant  Friend  many  years,  ever  since  1793 — he 
had  been  in  the  same  regiment  and  the  same  company  with  him,  and  he  had 
many  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  humanity  of  his  disposition.  It  was 
well  said,  in  a  General  Order  issued  by  an  illustrious  military  charactei',  the 
lose  of  whom  they  had  lately  to  deplore,  that  *  the  brightest  gem  in  the 
character 'of  the  British  soldier  was  humanity:*  in  no  bosom  did  that  gem 
ahine  more  brightly  and  more  purely  than  in  tnat  of  his  gallant  friend,  ^Sir 
£kiward  Paget.)  (23)  He  could  assure  the  House,  from  personal  observation, 
that  there  was  no  officer  in  the  British  army  more  averse  to  unnecessary 
aoYerity  of  discipline,  than  that  gallant  bfl^cer.  (Hear.)  Menacing  and  muti- 
nous conduct  of  soldiers,  with  arms  in  their  hanas,  ought  to  be  instantly  sup* 
pressed  on  all  occasions;  it  was  particularly  necessary  in  a  country  so  cir- 
ciunstaaced  as  tndla.  But  were  not  all  proper  means  used  to  prevent  the  un- 
happy occurrence  ?  An  offer  was  made  to  the  mutineers  before  the  officers 
4eft  the  regiment,  to  lay  their  complaints  before  a  tribunal,  which  was 
mbout  to  be  convened,  and  even  one  of  the  officers  offered  himself  to  them 
ws  a  hostage,  to  assure  them  of  the  sincerity  of  the  intended  offer ;  and  the 
officers  who  went  to  propose  a  submission  the  following  day,  were  turned 
back  at  the  pokit  of  the  bayonet.  How  then  could  hie  gallant  Friend  yield 
•o  them  under  such -circumstances?  A  ooneessioo  to  their  intoknt  tlaUm 
would  have  subverted  all  discipline  in  India,  and  shaken  the  very  foundation 


(9S)  At  there  was  no  imputation  on  Sir  Edward  Paget*s  character  from  his 
'yt>utb,  upward  this  eulogy,  though  ever  so  just,  was  unnecessary.  The 
niaettion  at  issue  could  not  be  determined  but  on  evtdenee ;  and  all  that  the 
BM>tion  asked  for  was,  40  bate  that  ^fidAet  bafora  tha  Muse. 

O  t 
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of  the  British  power  there.  (5)4)  Nor  wms  this  the  only  miitiiiy  in  Indbi 
In  which  many  liTes  were  losU  In  the  mutiny  nt  Vellore,  in  wMch  the  se- 
poys fired  on  the  Bnropesn  troops  in  a  barrack  yard,  and  which  was  alti- 
raately  suppressed  by  the  gallantry  of  the  late  General  Gillespie,  who  broke 
open  the  gates,  and  rescued  the  King's  troops  from  destmction ;  on  that 
occasion  there  were  no  less  than  660-  li?es  lost.  The  sacrifice  of  lives  in  tlie 
late  aibdr  at  Bairackpore  wm*  imperaUvcIf  mecenary ;  (^)  and  it  was  but 
jost  that  they  with  whom  the  insurrection  had  dHginated^  should  be  made  ta 
pay  the  penalties.  The  mutineers  were,  he  woiild  admit,  soon  broken  and 
dispersed ;  but  even  after  that  some  of  them  meditated  resistance,  and  actually 
fired  on  the  Royals.  (96)  Was  it  not  impossible  (he  would  appeal  to  the 
gallant  Ofllcer  opposite)  to  restrain  the  fury  of  soldiers,  against  eren  a 
national  enemy,  when  broken?  As  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry,  he  could  assure  the  House  that  nothing  could  give  the  fiimily  of  his 
gallant  Friend  more  pleasure  than  the  production  of  it.  He  was  conrinced 
that  his  gallant  Friend,  in  this  aflhir,  had  done  no  more  than  his  duty  in  up- 
holding the  discipline  of  the  army  and  the  authority  of  the  British  GoTem- 
ment  in  India.  (27) 

Colonel  LusHiNGToir  cquld  not  reconcile  U  to  his  feelings^  or  to  tha 
situation  he  held  in  the  Company's  army,  to  give  a  silent  vote.  The  broad 
and  substantial  fact  of  a  most  serious  and  dangerous  mutiny  huTing  existed 
in  the  Native  regiments  at  Barrackpore,  justified  Sir  Kdward  Faget  in  what 
he  did ;  i^id  so  fkr  from  thinking  him  to  blame,  he  considered  him  entitled  to 
great  praise  for  the  promptitude  with  which  he  adopted,  and  the  fimmesa 
with  which  he  carried  into  execution,  the  necessary  measures  for  eflfectually 
subduing  the  mutiny.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  (Colonel  Lushinffton)  lamented  as 
much  as  any  man  the  number  of  lires  that  were  lost,  but  while  he  did  so,  he 
thought  no  one  to  blame  but  the  sepoys-  themselves,  by  their  peHinaclous 
adherence  to  a  mutinous  course  of  conduct.  He  regretted  that  such  severe 
and  unwarrantable  epithets  as  massacre  and  murder  should  have  been  applied 
to  these  transactions,  and  he  was  Ailly  persuaded,  if  those  that  thought  them' 
so,  could  look  at  them  with  a  military  eye,  they  would  greatly  change  their 
opinion  without  in  the  least  compromising  their  humanity.  With  regard  to 
the  dismisMil  of  the  Native  officers,  he  was  surprised  tb  hear  the  arguments 
made  use  of.  When  it  was  recollected  they  all  rose  from  the  ranks,  and 
except  the  military  rank  their  commission  gave  them,  they  had  no  superior 
station  in  society  above  the  sepoys  with  whom  they  were  frequently  con- 
nected, it  was  impossible  that  if  they  did  their  duty,  and  were  really  sincere 
in  their  endeavours  to  put  down  mutinous  proceedings,  they  could  ever  reach 
beyond  a  momentary  ebullition.  He  said  this  from  a  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Native  army.  He  could  also  say  commutation  of 
punishment  was  by  no  means  unusual ;  surely  it  would  be  unjust  and  impoUtio 
to  have  different  degrees  and  modes  of  punishment  for  the  same  office 


(24)  Biit  their  claims  were  not  insolent,  neither  would  the  granting  them 
have  shaken  India  at  all ;  for,  in  point. of  fiact,  all  their  ffrievances  were  aoh- 
sequently  redressed,  being  admitted  to  be  well  founded ;  and  yet  India 
remains  as  secure  as  ever. 

(25)This  is  the  whole  question  in  doubt :,  one  party  saying  o^,  andanotber 
no.  The  evidence  alone  could  decide  which  was  right,  and  this  is  all  thai.ls 
asked.  / 

(26)  Bat  it  has  been  shown  that  many  who  had  no  concern  withorigioattBif 
the  mutiny  were  aUo  made  to  suffer  the  penalty,  not  of  their  own  nlsdaedg, 
but  those  of  others. 

(2T)  This,  then,  is  the  stronnst  possible  aj^rmnent  in  lifour  of  producing  the 
Report  ;.for  then,  if  just,  all  -the  world  would  adopt  Sir  Huissy  Vivian*a 
opinion,  and  the  question  wonld  be  set  at  rest  for  ever. 
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4epeading  upon  the  catte  of  the  Mpoy,  bat  the  ft^t  wis,  no  ench  prinei  pie 
WM  mcknowiedged,  and  the  articles  of  war  for  the  NatiTe  army  made   Hh 
^Ostinetion  of  uat  nature.    If  the  hon.  Bfember  who  brought  forward  this  m  o- 
tkm  could  have  satisfied  the  House  that,  since  the  mutiny,  the  spirit  of  disco  n^ 
tent  had  increased,,  and  that  the  character  of  the  CK>Temment  had  grown  int  o 
disrepute  with  the  Natiye  population,  then  there  would  hare  existed  ground  s 
lor  the  oootion.    But  the  yery  reyerse  was  the  case.    The  Bengal  army  wa  s 
BeTer  ia  a  higher  state  of,  discipline  than  at  present;  {kear^  ^^r;)  the  very 
regimeots  that  were  concerned  in  the  mutiny,  had'  effectually  redeemed  their- 
elmracter  by  their  gopd  conduct  during  the  Burmese  war.    Colours  had  been' 
restored,  by  orders  of  the  Supreme  Government,  to  the  regiment  that  had  lost 
them  during  the  mutiny,  for  their  gallant  conduct  in  Arracao.    Where  there* 
fore  could  be  the  necessity  of  renewing  this  painful  inquiry?    The  errors  and 
abuses  that  may  have  existed  would  be  rectified  by  the  executive  Government, 
and  in  their  bands  these  papers  ought  to  remain,  the  publication  of  whioh^ 
from  the  nature  of  the  inquiry,  would  create  heartburnings  and  jealousies- 
amongsk  the  officers,  and  do  incalculable  mischief.    {Hear,  hear,)  ,  Upon 
these  considerations,  and  not  perceiving  any  possible  benefit  that  could  arise 
from  acceding  to  it,  he  must  g^ve  the  motion  a  most  decided  negatiye. 

General  Dvpp  spoke  with  great  vehemence  against  the  motion.  The  hon.* 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Hume)  who  bad  brought  it  forward,  had  undertaken  to  treat 
of  a  subject  he  did  not  understand.    He  might  be  very  good  authority  on  a 

Question  of  physic  ;  (a  laugh ;)  and  he  (General  Duff)  wished  that  the  hofi. 
fentleman  would  for  the  future  confine  himself  to  such  subjects  as  he  really 
did  know.  {Laughter,)  His  speech  on  this  occasion  was  undoubtedly  fHTO*» 
lous  and  Texatious.  {ComHmted  laughter.)  If  he  had  been  in  Sir  Edward 
A^^t's  place,  he  would  have  done  the  same,  and  would  do  so  a  hundred 
times  to  come,  if  it  was  necessary.  {Great  laughter,)  The  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  ought  to  have  found  a  subject  of  discussion  about  - 
which  he  knew  something,  but  his  attempt  of  to-night,  on  a  matter  of  which 
he  knew  nothing,  was  both  frivolous  and  vexatious.  Indeed,  after  the  time' 
that  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  at  Barrackpore,  and  the  declaration  of  the 
hon.  Baronet,  that  he  would  continually  move,  session  after  session,  for* 
inquiry  into  this  subject,  he  could  call  it  nothing  but  persecution.  He' 
(General  Duff)  had  been  at  Westminster  School,  in  early  life,  with  Sir 
Edward  Pteget,  he  had  afterwards  served  with  him  in  Holland  and  in  Egypt, 
and  he  never  knew  a  more  gallant  and  humane  officer.  (S8) 

Mr.  Mabbrlt  said,  if  the  papers  were  granted,  they  should  then  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  cause  of  this  mutiny.  So  far  as  the  valiant  Officer  was 
eoDcemed,  he  thought  his  character  unimpeached.  But  then  the  important 
point  %as  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  conduct  of  the  Government  had  not 
driven  the  men  to  this  fiital  course.  It  was  clear  there  must  haye  been  some 
:  for  the  mutiny,  which  had  been  kept  out  of  sight.    The  papers  would 


(9B)  Here  Is  the  old  fallacy  of  persona)  diai'acter  repeated.  No  one 
questioned  either  the  gallantry  or  humanity  of  Sir  Edward  Paget's  general 
character.  But  here  is  a  particular  transaction  in  which  he  was  concerned ; 
and  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume  ovXj  says,  *•  Giye  us  the  authentic  particulars  of 
this  tranaaetion,  that  we  may  judge  for  ourselves.*  But,  *  No,'  say  the 
Bpualrnrs  on  the  other  side,  *  you  must  take  what  we  say  on  trust ;  we  are 
aot.geing  to  show  you  the  particulars :  they  are  all  right,  but  you  shan't  see 
theas,  nevartheleas.'  Can  any  thing  be  more  discreditable  than  kuch  a  course 
•a  this  t  As  to  General  Duff  thinking,  that  betause  he  would  do  the  same 
thing,  therefore  it  must  be  riahti  he  should  ffrst  proye  that  in  judgment  he 
waft  InfUUble,  and  that  in  acuon  he  eould  do  no  wrong,  which  this  assumes, 
and  then  the  world  might  admit,  that  ith€  would  dp  any  particular  act,  then 
guch  an  act  could  naver  be  justly  eomplained  of  when  done  by  any  other 
peraoa. 
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<ionvey  iniomatioo  on  Uie  subjed  to  the  Hoiue,  and  tbereforo  be  sbooUl  ? ot# 
for  the  motion. 
*  Sir  JosBPK  ToBKK  intended,  as  ntoal,  to  be  eitremely  brief  in  his  nddreii 


to  the  House.    He  had  lieard  seyeral,  but  not  ali  of  the  speeches  wMch  h«l 

ong  others,  that  of  tlie  hoB 
(Sir  Charles  ForbesO  whose  speech  comprised  all  the  obserratioBs  that  had 


been  delirered  on  this  oceasion,  and,  among  others,  that  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 


.  mllen  from  all  the  Bast  India  Proprietors  during  the  last  twenty  years.  (A 
iangh.)  He  had  also  heard  the  rery  temperate  and  conciliatory  remarks  of 
the  Chair,  in  its  endeavour  to  produce  a  better  understanding  between  two  of 
the  hon.  Members  who  had  spoken  to-night ;  (dberrt ;)  but  he  certainly  had 
net  heard  anjr  attack  attempted  on  the  character  of  Sir  Edward  Puet, 
^though  he  had  heard  it  vindicated  as  if  some  hostile  animadTersionB  had 
been  made  upon  it.  (Hear.)  The  fact  was,  that  Sir  Edward  Paget,  in  the 
extraordinary  situation  in  which  he  found  himself,  had  Intt  done  that  which 
•very  braye  and  humane  man,  in  the  capacity  of  Commander-in-Chief,  woald 
have  done  under  similar  circumstances.  He  had,  undoubtedhr,  acquitted 
himself  in  an  honourable,  a  just,  and  a  gallant  manner.  (CMert.)  Bm 
the  question  before  the  House  was,  whether  these  papers  should  or  shoold 
not  be  granted  f  (Hear.)  No  one  doubted  that  Sir  Edward  had  not  pro* 
oeeded  to  extremities,  until  that  course  could  be  no  longer  afoided.  But,  in 
answer  to  this  demand  for  the  papers  necessary  to  put  Parliament  in  posses* 
sion  of  the  history  of  this  unfortunate  transaction,  he  (Sir  Joseph  Vorke) 
bad  heard  one  of  Us  Majesty's  Ministers  affirm,  that  their  production  would 
be  exceedingly  InconTenient ;  and  if  it  rested  on  that  right  non.  Gentleman'^ 
own  responsibility,  he  would  give  this  assertion  so  much  credit,  as  to  take 
the  fact  for  granted.  But  when  it  was  added,  that  the  granting  of  these 
papers  would  implicate  too  many  persons  in  India,  he  (Sir  Joseph  Yorke) 
could  not  help  asking,  what  sort  of  hold  must  ours  upon  India  be,  if  people 
were  to  be  met,  on  calling  for  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  any  great  disaster, 
with  exclamations  of  alarm,  and  bis  Majesty's  Government  were  to  be  the 
first  persons  to  cry,  *  Hush,  for  God's  sake,  not  a  word  on  that  saliject' 
(A  kutffh.)  It  had  also  been  admitted,  that  one  cause  of  the  disaffection 
exhibited  by  the  sepoys,  was  their  destination  at  the  time ;  for  it  was  con- 
ceded on  all  hands,  that  the  Burmese  war  was  exceedingly  disrelished  in  tlnU 
part  of  the  country,  and  b v  the  Native  troops.  If  the  met  was  so,  it  exceed- 
ingly behoved  those  Gentlemen  who  were  most  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  to  keep  those  boundaries,  for  the  future,  which  good  policy 
and  equity  should  alike  prescribe  to  them  as  the  proper  limits  of  their 
Eastern  possessions.  (Hear,)  If  they  should  still  exceed  those  limits,  he 
hoped,  for  one,  to  see  the  day,  when  the  Government  of  such  noble  territories 
diould  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  which,  at  present,  wielded  it  in  Leadenhall- 
street,  and  placed  in  those  to  which  it  should  long  since  have  been  made  over, 
the  hands  of  his  Majesty's  Government.  (Hear^  hear,) 

Mr.  John  Stewart  (the  member  for  Beverley)  intreated  the  House  to 
consider  whether  they  could,  with  justice,  decline  to  accede  to  the  motion 
before  them.  He  asserted  that  there  were  many  persons,  both  fn  this  country 
and  India,  who  doubted,  up  to  the  present  moment,  whether  there  had  been 
any  mutiny  at  all— whether,  in  short,  the  steps  that  were  taken  by  the  aien, 
when  the|r  complaints  were  communicated  to  their  officers,  really  deserved 
that  name  or  not.  It  was  right  that  such  doubts  should  be  removed,  and  there 
was  no, way  in  which  this  could  be  done  so  effectually  as  by  producing  the 
documents  called  for.  He  I  rusted,  therefore,  that,  in  justice  to  all  parties 
concerned,  the  motion  would  meet  with  the  cordial  support  of  all  who 
diBsired  to  haive  these  transactions  placed  in  their  true  light  before  the 
world. 
'  Sir  J.Bbrispobb,  when  he  heard  some  hop.  Gentlemen  really  doubting 
whether  th^  transactions,  which  hadheen  so. much  referred  to,  this  evening* 
did  amount  or  not  to  a  mutiny,  begged  to  observe,  that  he  had  rm^veda 
letter  from  a  brother  officer  of  rank,  who  was  present  at  the  scene,  aiid  wh^ 
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Bot  oBljr  dMoribed  it  as  a  mutmy,  but  declared  that  Sir  Edward  Paget  had 
--by  hie  forbearance  in  thebeffinniiig,aDdbis  determination  attheeonclasioQ, 
of  those  transactions — as  much  entmed  himself  to  the  ^yraise  of  having*  saved 
his  country,  so  far  as  her  Eastern  dominion  was  concerned,  as  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent had  done,  by  his  admirable  condaciin  the  mnthiyoff  Cadix,  injpreserying 
to  Great  Britain  the  allegiance  of  her  navr.  {Hear,)  This  officer  wrote 
home,  that  Sir  ^ward  had  merited  the  thanks,  not  only  of  India,  bu|  of  all 
the  British  empire ;  and  ne  particalarly  extolled  the  good  feelinff  manifestea 
by  this  distinguished  commander,  in  gcung  before  the  troops,  in  front  of  their 
line,  under  arms,  and  asl^ing  them,  with  the  utmost  earnestness  and  anxiety:, 
to  return  to  their  obedience.  (39)  IVhen,  indeed,  he  found  that  his  Temou* 
strances  were  vain,  he  performed  the  sad  duty  whkh  remained  tj>  him,  like  a 
man  of  a  determination  equal  to  his  humanity. 

Mr.  Hums,  in  reply,  contended,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself 
fwitii  a  degree  of  candour  for  which  he  was  bound  to  thank  that  right  hotk 
Oentleman)  had,  in  fM^,  admitted  the  whole  of  his  (Mr.  Hume's)  case,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  that  were  really  of  little  moment ;  for  he  admitted  that 
the  evils  complained  of  by  the  Native  troops,  as  to  the  deficiency  of  beasts, 
and  other  means  of  transport  and  accommodation,  had  existed— (Aear)— but 
added,  that  they  had  since  been  remedied.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  was  very  glad  to 
hear  this  assurance ;  but  the  admission  with  which  it  was  coupled  sanctioned, 
sorely,  the  principle  of  the  motion  now  befqre  the  House.  In  stating  the 
loss  of  human  life,  however,  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  at  only  160,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  greatly  underrated  tbe  extent  of  the  calamity,  for  be  did 
not  Inelnde  the  160  Natives  who  perished,  miserably,  in  their  attempt'  to 
escape  over  the  river— hieing  shot  like  so  many  wild  fowl.  As  to  the  Suba* 
dars,  who  had  been  described  as  the  great  fermenters  of  the  discontents,  and 
the  necessity  of  whose  removal  had  been,  in  some  sort,  made  the  excuse 
lor  the  attack  upon  the  sepoys,  it  was  notorious  that  they  lived  in  line 
with  tha  rest  of  the  Native  troops ;  and  might,  at  any  moment,  have  been 
all  of  then  seiaed».to  a  man,  and  executed,  if  th^r  destruction  was  thought 
to  ossential  to  th^  preservation  of  our  influence  and  power  in  India. 
But  our  own  troops,  and  some  of  our  own  officers,  had,  by  their  own  acts, 
increased  the  discontent  and  resentment  of  the  sepojs,  who  did,  however, 
banlfest,  in  return  for  what  they  felt  as  insults  and  Injoiies,  the  most  extfor- 
^nary  and  meritotrious  forbearance.  {Hear,  \ear.)  Among  other  instances 
of  this  forbearance  on  their  part,  was  the  case  of  Colonel  Dalsel.  That  officer 
(who  did  not  understand  a  word  of  Hindostaneee)  in  the  irritation  of  the  mo- 
■lent,  reviled  and  abused  them,  and  addressed  to  them  epithets,  which  among 
oar  own  sailors  and  soldiers  would  be  received  as  the  most  degrading  tenns  of 
rsproaeb.  (Jfaor.)  For  instance,  he  *God  d  d  their  eyes,'  and  vw&rf 
thmg  else.  (C&nHnmed  lamghUr.)  He  pulled  off  his  coat,  tore  open  his . 
waistcoat,  ano,  barinc  his  bosom,  bade  them  shoot  him,  and  otherwise  de- 
ported himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  sepoys  think  him  of  unsound 
mind.  Tlie  hon.  Gentleman  concluded,  by  disclaiming  the  notion  of  intending 
any  personal  disrespect  to  Sir  Edward.  Paget,  by  this  motion ;  and  animad- 
verted on  the  utter  irrelevand^  of  all  the  eulogies  which  had  been  passed — 
and  he  did  not  mean  to  deny  justly  passed — on  that  very  eminent  officer — to 
the  ofajeets  with  which'  he  (Mr.  Hume)  had  brought  this  matter  und^r  the  no- 
tice of  the  House. 

The  gallery  was  then  cleared  for  a  division ;  and  the  nuiabers  werfr— For 
the  motion,  44— Against  it,  176— Majority  agiOnst  it,  18S. 


(90)  This  is  a  hti  of  which  we  never  b^fbre  heard ;  aid  we  think  there 
must  be  some  misconception  respecting  it ;  as  all  communication  with-  the 
Native  troops  was,  ttt  fkras  we  have  understood,  amint^aioed.  by  and  through 
ofleers  of  inferior  rank  to  the  Coiwnandei  4n«4Chiefi  though  possibly  with  hu 
knowledge  and  sanction. 
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Harvey,  D.  W. 
Jephson,  Chas.  D.  Orl. 
King,  Hon  R. 
Lumley,  J.  Saville 
Lushington,  Dr.' 
Lainb,  Hon.  George 
Lombe,  E. 
Maberly,  J. 
Maberly,  W.  L. 
*  Monck,  J.  B. 
Nugent,  Lord 
Ponsonby,  Hon.  G. 


Rowley,  Sir  W^ 
8mith«  John 
Sykes,  D. 
Stewart,  John 
Tennyson,  Chaa. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Wood,  Aid. 
Western,  C.  C. 
Wells,  John 
Webbe,  Colonel 
Warburton,  H. 

Tellers. . 
Davies,  Colonel 
Hume,  Joseph 


OOVRT  MARTIAItS. 

*  Head  Quarters,  Madras,  May  1,  IjBM.   . 

*  Major  J.  F.  .Pa^rson  of  his  Majesty's  18th  Light  Dragoons  was  ar- 
raigned on  the  charge  of  highly  unofilcer-like  and  disrespectful  conduct  to- 
wtfds  his  senior  officer.  Colonel  Boyce. 

*  Upon  which  charge'  the  Court  came  to  the  following  decision.  *  Thd 
Court  haying  found  the  prisoner  Lieutenant-Colonel  Paterson,  his  Miciesty'a 
18th  Light  Dragoons,  guilty  as  aboTe  stated,  (of  unofficer-likeand  disrespcict- 
flil  conduct,)  which  being  in  breach  of  the  Articles  o^  War,  do  sentence  him 
the  said  Lieutenant-Colonel  Paterson,  to  be  reprimanded,  in  such  manner  ma 
his  Excellency  the  Commander-iH-Chief  may  deem  fit.' 

*■  The  Commander-in-Chief  of.  the  Madras  army,  Sir  George  Walker,  ac- 
companied the  promulgation  of  this  sentence  with  the  following  obsejrationa : 
it  is  Lieutenant-General  Sir  George  Walker*s  datv 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Paterson,  will,  he  hopes,  m- 
[Mrticnlar  in  future,  in  all  explanations  requirwl  by 
bear  always  in  mind,  that,  howeyer  seyere  the  terma 
idressed,  it  is  a  duty  to  the^erviee  of  his  oountry 
ot  to  be  considered  an  act  of  snbsenriency  to  the 

al  cannot,  boweyer,  but  regret  that  It  should  have 
Bsemble  a  conrt-martial  at  so  great  an  expense  ^ad 
e  Indiyiduals  and  Goy eminent,  and  to  have  placed 
stion  so  painful  to  his  feelings  on  a  trifling  miaun- 
jiutes*  personal  conyersation,  with  a  due  suayity  of 
d  up.    He  cannot  but  deprecate  commttnioatkm  by 
letter  between  ofllcors  in  tha  succeasion  of  command,  where  personal  ^ex- 
plaaeHon  can  be  obtained,  independent  of  great  waste  of  time. that  might*  be 
more  usefully  employed  ;  it  must  be  in  eyery  one's  obsenration,  that  a  gen- 
tlemanly manner  and  tone  of  yoioe  (always  to  be  expected  between  officerej 
win  often  glye  a  moderate  and  proper  expression  to  a  phiaae,  which  aHiy ,  in 
a  letter,  appear  harsh  and  oflTenslye ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  how  niQeh 
the  public  serrice  suffers  by  such  misanderstandingsr,  and  what  bad  example 
they  hoild  out^-^he  Ueutenaa^Geheral  muat  require  personal  commnnicattoii 
^  be  adopted,  when  practicable,  on  all  matters  of  duty  between  officers  iw 
the  imrnraiate  succession  of  command,  when  It  is  necessary  to  eater  into 
txplanntion  or  detail. 
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(Hvil  0md  MilUorff  IfUelUgence.  tMh 

*  The  lieeteuant-Gdoerml  tfmst  at  the  tane  ttm^  desire|  that  oAcelra  in  ra- 
perior  eommaiid  may  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  intenering  In  t^  interior 
details  of  regiments.  Nothing  bnt  repeated  irregnlarities  can  excuse  this,  as 
it  mast  eyidently  imply  neffligence  or  incapacity^  on  the  part  of  the  aetqal 
commander,  and  in  so  mncn  weaken  the  respect  necessary  to  his  authority-^ 
and  when  irregularities  or  mismangement,  really  requiring  such  interference,' 
do  actually  occur,  the  caJBe  is  of  such  a  nature  as  necessarily  to  form  a  report 
to  the  Superintending  General  for  the  information  of  the  commander  of  the 
forces.  &  the  meantime  the  chain  of  responsibility  must  be  kept  up  in  all  its 
Vmks,  giving  as  well  as  taking  the  respeict  due  to  each,  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Geoend  will  feel  bound  to  notice  any  breach  of  it.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
ftterson  is  now  released  from  his  arrest  and  is  to  re-assume  his  oommondl.'    < 

*  Head  Quarters,  Madras,  May,  9, 16^ 

*  Lieutenant  Gporge  Berwick  of  his  Majesty *s  18th  Ught  Dragooaa  was 
arraigned  on  the  following  charges,  viz. 

*  For  conduct  unbecoming  an  oflloer  and  a  gieiitleman,  in  invobring  himself 
in  pecuniary  transactions  with  the  non-commissioned  officers  under  his  im- 
m«iiate' command,  calculated  to  weaken  the  ties  of  authority  and  rospeot 
which  are  essential  to  the  due  preservation  of  military  discipline. 

,  *  Upon  which  charges  the  Court  came  to  the  following  decision : 

*  The  Court  acquit  the  prisoner  of  ungentleman-like  conduct,  but  having 
foimd  him  guilty,  as. above  stated,  (of  involving  himself  in  pecuniary  transac- 
tions with  the  nob-commisioned  officers,)  which  conduct  is  unbecoming  an 
officer,  subversive  of  discipline,  and  in  breach  of  the  Articles  of  War,  do 
seotencehlm,  the  said  Lieutenant  Berwick,  his  Majesty *s  18th  Dragoons/to 
lose  one  step,  by  being  placed  inmiediately  below  the  Lieutenant  '#ho,  at 
this  date,  stands  next  to  him  in  the  List  of  Officers  of  his  Majesty's  18th 
Dr^poonfti' 

On  the  publication  of  the  sentence,  the  CommtAidei*-ia-Chief  issued  the 
following  observations :  * 

*  Atur  the  patient  investiffation  and  attention  with  which  the  Court  has 
gone  through  the  accompanying  proceedings,  however  different  the  opinion  of 
the  Lieutenant-General  may  be  on  the  result,  it  is  with  great  regret  that  he 
fcels  his  duty  to  the  public  service  will  not  allow  him  to  attend  to  its  recom- 
mendation, in  favour  of  the  prisoner.  Under  the  generally  known  principles 
of  the  service,  it  would  be  imagined  that  every  military^  every  gentlemanly 
feeliuf ,  would  revol(  at  the  idea  of  a  pecuniary  obligation  to  a  non-cpmmis- 
siooed  officer  or  pi^ivate,  and  that  the  most  ignorant  would  be  aware  how 
much  it  must  strike  at  the  root  of  subordination  and  discipline ;.  but  in  this 
instance,  obligations  of  this  nature  have  been  contracted  in  the  very  face  of 
a  clear  and  distinct  order  upon  the  subject,  by  the  late  Commander-in-Chief 
of  India  (General  Sir  Bdward  Paget)  published  to  this  army  April  80th, 
1924.  There  cannot  then  be, found  the  slightest  colouring  of  an  excuse  for 
Ihie  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  and  he  may  think  himself  most  fbrtqnate  In  the 
charitable  construction  of  the  Court  and'  the  slight  sentence  it  has  awarded 
for  a  orime  of  so  mischievous  a  t^dency-  This  sentencci  is  to  be  carried  into 
exocution,  and  the  prisoner  released  from  arrest. 

*'  The  Lieutanant-General  cannot,  however,  pass  over  this  occasion  of  ez- 
mising.kia  greit  snprise  at  the  prevalence  ofao  degcading  a  custom  in  opaof 
Sis  Jf^eaty*s  regiments  as  has  been  developed  in  thepe  proceedings,  a  custom, 
grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  quoted  even  in  extenuation.  Is  it  possible, 
that  thifjcan  have  existed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  commanding  officer, 
if  he  IblAls  hif  dnty  to  the  corps  placed  under  his  command,  and  thus  no  less 
aider  hia  ap«ral  protection?  •The  Ueutenat^General  must  consider  that  it 
bcnealw  greet  inattonlion  on  his  part,  and  he  uHMt  hold  him  responsible  ikM. 
it  diall  be  eradicated.  A  band  of  money  lenders  must  be  very  unfit  for  the^ 
dtt^es  of  non-commissioned  officers — and  officers,  who  borrow  of  them,  aa 
onilt  to  command,  and  he  can  have  little  doubt  of  the  consequences  which  sncb 
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estate  of  derracUtion will  bring  upon  the  corps,  thoald  any  Atfther  oianpla 
of  it  appear/  .         -^ 

*  Head  Quarters :  Madras,  May,  S2, 19S6. 
'  lieutenant-Colonel  Boyse,  ISth  light  Dragoons,  commanding  the  can- 
tonment of  Bangalore,  was  arraigned  on  the  following .  charge  preferred 
against  him  by  Major-General  Sir  Theophilus  Pritzler,  K.  C.B.,  commanding 
the  Mysore  diTision  of  the  army. 

*  For  disrespect  to  me  as  the  officer  commanding  the  diHaioii,  in  tsaating 
my  orders  with  contempt,  by  issuing  a  regimental  order,  bearing  dtete  7lli 
February  1896,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  instruotions  conveyed  to  him  per-' 
son^lly  by  me  on  that  day,  before  the  commanding  offiaer  and  oiBcen  of  bis 
Majesty's  18th  Dragoons  assembled  for  that  purpose,  and  in  communicating 
the  same  through  the  adjutant  of  the  18th  Dragoons,  in  direct  and  immediate 
disobedience  of  those  my  orders.  Such  conduct,  on  the  part  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Boyse,  being  unbecoming  his  character  as  an  officer,  prejudicial  to  his 
Miyesty's  service,  and  subTersive  of  all  order,  and  military  regulations  and 
disciplme. 

(Signed)  *  T.  Pbitubr,  Major-General, 

Commanding  Mysore  Division. 
'Bangalore,  April  16,  1906.* 

'  Upon  which  charge  the  Court  came  to  the  following  decision : 

*  The  Court,  having  taken  in  mature  consideration  the  evidence  on  the  pro- 
secution, together  with  what  Lieutenant-Colonel  Boyse,  C.  B.  has  adduced  in 
his  defence,  is  of  opinion,  that  he,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Boyse,  C.  B.  his  Ma- 
jesty's 18th  tight  Dragoons,  is  not  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge — 
and  dp  therefore  most  fully  and  most  honourably  acquit  him  of  all  and  every 
part  thereof.' 

The  following  are  the  remarks  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  this  occa- 
sion: .  . 

'  Although  the  Ueutenant-Oeneral  has  thought  it  expedient  to  confirm  the 

taking  notwithstanding  a  very  different 
e  cannot  add  his  approval — and  should 
'ision,  had  it  not  appeared  useless,  after 
9  be  biassed  by  the  admission  of  a  mass 
rrevelant  tp  the  subject  before  it,  and 
icensing  the  prisoner  to  place  upon  the 
Ifiable  and  wanton  attack  upon  the  cha- 
its  cognizance,  and  leaving  him  there- 
I.  In  fact,  instead  of  confining  itself  to 
larp,  viz.  the  instructions  of  Mi^r-€te- 
■egnhental  order  Issued  by  the  prisoner ; 
pinion  upon  the  subject  submitted  to  its 
mdered  its  post  to  tne  subalterns  of  tiie 
i  to  sit  in  j  udgment  between  their  General 
ral  consequence  of  which  has  been  that 
t  to  the  discipline  of  the  army,  however 
light  of— viz^  that  Major-General  Sir 
stions  to  Llentenant-Colonel  Boyse  and 
leflning  the  command  of  the  regimutA 
n,  who  in  all  respects  was  to  bo  obeyed 
any  other  channel  of  eomntnnieaHon  to 
>nel  Boyse  or  to  himself,  but  through 
never  yet  admitted  of  the  anomaly  of 
)  corps,. this  might  have  been  thoofbt 
b^ofllcer  of t%en*y-three  yeara^  Mandiibg. 
uetioas,  and  on  the  very  same  nonrfBg, 
and  admitted  that  LteuteoanWCOleiiel 
ntant  of  th^  regimi^fit^  and  this  otteer 
have'  any  tomrounleation  with  him  bat 
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IhnMifk  Ike  elMuiiiel  of  tiU  oomnMinding  oflloer  (Lleutaoant^ColoMl  PitanwnX 
wu  MtMdly  «mDlo jed  by  him  in  the  istue  of  a  regimt^Ual  order ,  contrary 
to  tl»  avthorlty  jutt  deinad  by  the  Mi^or-General,  as  Testing  in  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Pateraon.— An  order  eyea  going  to  tlie  extant  of  weakening  and 
degrading  the  power  and  respeot  neeessary  to  tlie  situation,  by  taking  from 
it  all  means  of  reward  and  leaving  with  it  all  the  odinm  of  pni4shment^-<an 
order  as  if  intended  to  keep  up  that  spirit  of  party,  which  the  instructions  of 
the  Bfijor'-0enefal  were  specifically  intended  to  OTerset — an  order  above  alt 
totally  diaregaiding  his  Majesty's  regulations,  which  strictly  define  all  the 
restrictions  Deces/Mjy  fyr  officers  in  temporary  command,  in  forbidding  any. 
ahange  of  orders  and  regulations, previpusly  established  by  the  more  per- 
aisnent  commanding  officers,  without  superior  authority,  but  no  where  pro- 
viding for  the  doable  in^rference  of  both  at  the  same  time. 

*  As  to  the  remark  of  the  Major-General,  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Boyse 
was  the  commanding  officer  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Paterson,  as  the  latter 
was  of  the  regiment,  it  could  admit  bdt  of  one  military  sense,  that  of  his 
command  of  the  cantonment,  which  gave  him  all  necessary  authority  over  me 

'  ISth  Dragoons  as  of  all  other  eerps  within  it,  and  it  can  .^lardly  be  doubted 
that  all  proper  idstructioni  issued  by  him  to  its  oommandiug  officer  for  its 
wel&re  would  be  attended  to,  or  if  neglected,  he  had  always  the  power  of 
reporting  that  neglect  to  superior  authority,  though  not  of  arbitrary  inter- 
Isrence  with  the  internal  management  of  his  inferior,  who,  by  signing  the 
returns^  became  at  once  the  only  acknowlodged  and  reponsible  commander, 
and  of  course  vested  with  all  the  power  necessary  to  fulfil  his  duties. 

'  The  Court,  however,  has  honourably  acquitted  the  prisoner  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Boyse  of  all  this.  He  is  consequently  to  be  released  from  arrest  and 
to  return  to  his  duty  and  command.  The  Major-General  of  the  division  it 
nam  even  desired  to  have  the  order  in  question  expunged  from  the  regimental 
books  of  the  ISth  Dragoons,  as  trammelling  the  authority- of  the  commanding 
officer,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  his  Majesty^s  regulations, 
to  which  kU  attention  must  however  be  particularly  called— at  the  same 
time,  not  losing  sight  of  the  probable  return  to  command  of  his  senior,  hm 
will  of  course  be  expected  to  consult  with  and  attend  to  his  recommendations 
on  all  important  concerns  of  tha  corps,  not  inconsistent  with  his  raq>onsibility 
aod  the  due  authority  necessary  to  his  command.* 

*  Head  Quarters :  Choultry  Plain,  May  1886. 

*  As  from  some  late  examples  it  appears  there  have  existed  doubts  With 
some  individuals  of  this  army  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  oertain  orders 
for  the  guidance  of  officers,  who,  being  seniors  of  their  corps,  may  hold  at  the 
same  time  superior  commands  at  the  same  stations ;  and  as  the  possibility  of 
two  persons  interfering  at  the  same  time  in  pne  command  must  be  attended 
with  the  most  mischievous  effects  to  military  discipline,  in  the  cr^tion  of 
parties,  the  encouragement  of  trivial  complaints,  and  the  lowering  of  the 
proper  authority — ^it  is  for  the  future  to  be  distinctly  understood  as  the  rule 
of  duty  throughout  this  army,  that  officers  accepting  or  executing  superior 
commands  with  or  without  sidaries  attached  thereto,  the  duties  of  which  re- 

aulre  the  signature  of  returns  and  the  details  of  their  own  corps  to  be  left  to 
ie  next  in  rank — resign  thereby  all  authority  to  interfere  personally  in  the 
tatamal  management  of  it  for  the  thne  being.  The  immediate  and  complete 
aawmaad  of  which  is  vested  in  the  officer  who,  by  his  signature  to  the  returns, 
is  Tendered  alone  responsible  for  its  discipline  aad  character.  Jonior  officers, 
however,  so  situated  being  expected  to  consult  and  attend  to  the  recommenAi- 
tloBs  of  their  seniors  in  all  important  concerns  of  their  regiinents  not  incon- 
^sleiit  with  their  own  responsibility  or  the  dtfe  authority  necessary  to  the 
iMintaMnce  of  their  commands,  keeping  always  In  view  the  spirit  as  well  as 
leUar  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  his  .Msjesty*^  regulationa  of  -not  allow- 
ing, duifcm  h\%  t^porary  absence,  any  change  in  the  writlPQ  orders  and  re- 
gtlationa laid  dowh  br  the  more  perman«*nt  connnandiiig  offir^r.  ifi  whtch  at 
wSK  wholeabme  and  n^cefsary  restrietioo  is  inelndad.  xu^  Airfher  »nter(9reftee 
ea  the  part  of  the  senior  ean  be  allowed,  than  what  is  girtn  by  the  superior 
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comnuuMl  o?er  tl>at  corps  in'  commori  with  all  oUiers  in  hii  etniooaieat,  m»  in 
the  case  of  a  Brigadier  General  or  Colonel  ott  tlie  Staff,  where,  io'caee  of  any 
fldioreof  discipline  or  inattention  to  his  proper  instructions,  he  has  alwa3fa  in 
Us. power  to  report  that  neglect  to  superior  authority^  birt  in  no  ease  can  be 
aUoWed  an  arbitrary  interference  in  its  internal  management. 

*  This  regulation  is  not,  however,  to  be  construed  to  extend  to  the  tem- 
porary changes  of  command  arising  out  of  the  cliance  meeting  of  corps, 
or  to  any  temporary  command  indeed  that  does  not' inquire  the  abandonment 
on  the  part  of  the  senior  of  the  signature  of  returns  and  of  the  superintendence 
of  the  usual  details  and  duties ;  and,  to  prevent  all  doubts  upon  the  subject, 
all  previous  orders  inconsistent  with  the  principle  here  laid  down,  are  hence-* 
forward  to  be  considered  null  and  void. 

'  T.  H.  8.  Con  WAV,  Adjutant  General  of  the  Atmy.*.  • 


•    OIVZIi  AND  UXIiITARY  APPOINTUBNT8,   PROUOTZOMS, 
^     AND  OHANOB8,  ZN   INDIA. 

[B.  signifies  Bombay—- M  Madras— and  G.  Calcutta.] 

Bell,  A.  Lieot.,  removed  from  Sd  troop  Sd  brig.,  to  8d  troop  dd  brig.  arUI. 

regt. — C.  Aug.  8. 
Becher,  Mr.  F.  J.,  Assistant  to  the  Collector  of  Midnapore. — C.  Aug.  9^ 
Chapman,  H.,  admitted  as  Assist.-8urg. — C.  Aug.  11. 
Campbell,  G.  O.  Surg.,  Gar.-Surg.  at  Agra,  to  have  Med.  Charge  of  Artil.  at 

that  station.-— C.  Aug.  8. 
Grant,  C.  S.,  promoted  to  be  Assist  .-Surg. — C.  Aug.  11. 
Oreen^  G.  T.,  Lieut,  corps  of  Engin.,  to  be  an  Assist,  to  Superint.  of  Delhi 

canal. — C.  Aug.  11. 
Oarstin,  Mr.  C,  to  be  a  Junior.-Assist.  to  the  Political  Agent  to  the  Gov.. 

Gen.  in  Saugor  and  the  Nerbudda  territories. — C.  Aug.  95. 
Hotton,  Mr.  C,  admitted  as  Cadet  of  Infkn.  and  promoted  to  be  Ensign.— 

C.  Aug.  11. 
James,  A.,  Bnsigii,  prom.,  posted  to  7th  regt.  N.  I. — ^B.  Sept.  93. 
Knox,  Mr.  R.  T.,  admitted  Cadet  of  Cav.  and  promoted  to  Cornet. — C. 

Aug;  11. 
LuAington,  Mr.  G.  T.,  to  be  Assist,  to  the  Persian  Secretary  to  the  Got.- 

Gen.-^.  July  90. 
Maokencfe,  Mr.  H.,  to  be  Sec.  to  the  Gov.-Gen.  during  the  period  of  bis 
-  Lordship*s  tour  to  the  Upper  Provinces. — C.  July  6. 
Molony,  Mr.  E.,  to  officiate  as  Sec.  to  the  Government  in  the  Territorial 

Department.--C.  July  6. 
Monday,  Mr.  H.,  Salt  Agent  for  the  Southern  Division  of  Calcutta.— 

C.  Aug.  4. 
Newton,  C,  promoted  to  be  Asslst.-Surg.— C.  Aug.  11.  | 

fteid,  Mr.  J.  N.  admitted  as  Cadet  of  Inf.  and  promoted  to  be  Ens. — 

C.  Aug.  11. 
Ravenshaw,  Mr.  £.  C,  to  be  Assist,  to  the  Persian  Sec.  to  the  Gov.-Gen.— 

C.  JuW  90. 
ttMftland,  V.  Lieot.  tOth  N.  I.,  to  superintend  N.  Div.  of  Cvttack  road.— 

C.  Aug.  6. 
Sanders,  H.  9d  lieot.  posted  to  9d  C^np.  5th  Bat.  Artil.  Regt.-^C.   Ang.  8. 
Stirling,  Mr.  A.,  to  be  Persian  Sec.  to  the  Gov.-Gen.— C.  July  6. 
Tamtil,  F.  promoted  to  be  Aislst-Surg.— C.  Aug.  11. 
Vetel^0..A:,  Oapt,  54di  N.  I.  to  siiperintend  Berfaampore  road.r-<;.  Aug-  ^• 
WakeiMd,  W.  Lieutr  removed  to  9d  troop,  Sd  Brig.  Horse  ArL--<7.  Aug.  8^ 
Young,  W.  9d  Lieut.,  posted  to  90lh  Comp.  6th  bat.  Artil. •regt.--C.  Aug.  8. 
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Bir4ks,  Marriage$,  and  Deaiki,  2051 

AMia,  tiM  faidy  of  M.,  BiMi.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Hunnterpore,  Nprtb  BttiMlfl*> 

eaad,  Aug,  83. 
Aigelo,  the  lady' of  Lieut.  F.,  7th  light  Cavalry,  of.  a  son/.at  Kumaulv 

Oct  16.  , 

Adams,  theMy  of  Capt.,  of  a  son,  at  Sattara,  Oct.  A. 

Ml,  Mrs.  John,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  Oct.  90. 

Ctmpbell,  Mrs.,  wife  of  Mr.  Campbell  of  the  Cnstom-houBe,  at  Agryi/ 

J0I78O. 
Cooper,  fifrs.  L.  of  a  daughter^  at  Calcutta,  Sept.  1. 
Cornelius,  Mrs.  C,  juu.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  Oct.  S9. 
Ctztoa,  4be  lady  of  Capt.,  of  a  sod,  at  Secunderabad,  Sept.  91. 

Dftriing,  Lieut.-6en.-OoTemor  of  New  South  Wales,  the  lady  of,  of  a  soBt 
at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Oct.  8. 

I^uie,  the  lady  of  W.,  Esq.,  CItII  Seryioe,  of  a  daughter,  .at  danda,  in  Bundel- 

cond,  July  91.  '     * 

FUconer,  the  lady  of  the  late  A.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Barraekpore,  Aug.  15. 

Hohnes,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  7th  N.  I.,  of  a  son,  at  Berhampore,  Aug^  97. 
Haig,  the  lady  of  J.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Cuddapah,  Sept.  80. 

Jerris,  the  lady  of  Capt.  J.,  5th  Regt.  N.  I.,  of  a  son,  a,t  Muttra,  Aug.  7. 

Leddie,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  of  a  son,  who  died  four  hours  after  his  birth,  at  Mon- 

ghyr,  July  99. 
Law,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  Artillery,  of  a  son,  at  Bombay,  Oct.  8. 

mtdielU  the  lady  of  the  Rer.  W.,  Church  Missionary,  of  a  daughter,  at  Bon- 
bay,  Oct.  18. 
MacCtttchon,  Mrs.  C,  of  a  daughter,  at  Fnttyghur,  July  19. 
Manly,  Mrs.  C,  of  a  daughter,  at  Rammisserpore,  Aug.  10.  , 

Moore,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  W.,  of  a  son,  at  Monghyr,  Oct.  9. 

Pfgon,  the  lady  of  H.  M.,  Esq.,  Ciyi)  Serrice,  of  a  daughter,  at  Jessora, 

Aug.  18. 
Philips,  tiie  lady  of  E.,  Esq.,  Surg.  (Hh  Extra  Regt.  N.  I.,  of  a  son,  at  Diaa- 

pore,  Aug.  9. 
PriDgle,  the  lady  of  W.  A.,  Esq.,  Civil  Service,  of  a  daughter,'  at  Patna; 

Aug.  90. 

Rinr,ilie  lady  of  Capt.  P.,  of  the  Country  Service,  of  a  daughtBr,  at  C^lctttta, 

Story,  Capt.,  Madras  Army,  the  lady  of,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  Oct.  9I. 
Sandys,  the  lady  of  J<  F.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Garden  ReUch;  Oct.  18. 

Twentyman,  Mrs.  H.  W.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta.  Oct.  90. 

IWmpson,  B.,  Esq.,  the  lady  of,  of  a  daughter,  at  Bomandee  Factory,  Nud-> 

deata,  Oct.  10.  •  .  .      . 

lUghmao,  the  lady  of  R.  M.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Allahabad,  Aug.  9. 

Whiting,  ttte  lady  of  the  Rev.  Bfr.  J.,  of  a^on,  at  Cawnpore,  June  18. 
Webb,  the  lady  of  G.,  Esq.,  Surg.  H.  C.  Ist  Europ.  Regt.,  at  Agra,  Aug.  1 1 . 
Watts,  the  lady  of  Mr.  H.  C,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  Oct.  15. 
Toang,  the  lady  of  Dr.,  of  a  son,  at  Di^olie,  Sept.  99. 

II4JtltIAOta. 

Allaai,  J..  Esq.,  irm  of  Bf^ssrs.  Cnmming,  &  Co.,  to  Jaaa,  eldesl  dMgiiier 
of  tho  late  Robert  fitfemies,  Esq.,  of  Oubreach,  PerthAire,  at  Orieutta, 
Aag.»l. 
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Brown,  B.,  lieat.,  Bengal  Artil.,  ReTemie  Suty.  Mooradabad,  to  Maiia  Jaot, 

eldest  daughter  to  C.  Christiana;  Esq.,  at  Calcotta,  Aiig.  8.    ' 

Carn^gj,  P.  6^  Esq.,  Citil  Befrice,  t6  ^vOtM,  sefeofld  danghter  of  lieit-Col. 

Imlach,  MilHary  Auditor-Qeneral.  Bengal,  at  Penang,Sept.  14. 
CiiinpbeH,  T.,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Maria  FleUerup^  dct.  80. 

.Green,  Mr.  R.,  Med.  Dep.,  to  Miss  F«.  Dashwood„  eldest  d^Mlrter  of  the  iMi 
Capt.  R.  Dashwood,  of  H.  M.SOth  regt.  Foot,  at  Madras,  Jnly  99. 

Jackson,  A.  R.,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  Assist.-Gar.-Surg.,  to  Margaret,  second danghter 
of  C.  Pfeiterson,  Esq.,  Ciyil  Serriee,  at  Calcutta,  Nov.  9. 

Shephee,  F.,  Esq.,  Bombay  Med.  Bstab,  to  AOse  Isabella  Allan,  at  Calcatta^ 

Aug.  21. 
Smith,  C,  Esq.y  Clril  Senrice,  to  Miss  M.  Jarrii,  daughter  of  the  late  Isaae 

Rowe.  Esq.,  at  Bursal,  Aug.  24. 
S^ith,  J.  Ueut.,  Slst  regt.  T.  L.  I.,  to  Miss  Saurel,  Oct.  14. 

Taylor,  C.,  Esq.,  Horse  Art.,  to  Emily  Maryana,  eldest  danghter  of  Lieut. 
*  Col.  Cbambere,  H.  M.'s07th  Regt.,  at  Bangalore,  Oct.  2. 

Willis,  A.  L.,  Ueut.,  80d  N.  I.,  to  Miss  M.  Cnppage,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Col.  Cuppage,  at  Calcutta,  Aug.  22« 

Burridge,  Mr.  J.,  H.  C.*s  Marine,  the  infant  son  of,  at  Allipor^  July  97. 

Bowie,  Mrs.  A.,  aged  29,  at  Kidderpore,  Sept.  6. 

Becher,  R.,  Esq.,  aged  S7  years,  at  Cuttack,  Oct.  16. 

Brady,  G.,  Lieut,  and  Ai^ .,  Mary,  sister  of,  aged  20  yeAtS,  at  Mkidras,  Oct  6. 

Clark,  Miss  A.,  sister  of  H.  Clark,  Esq.-  Civi(  Sill'geon  hi  Otnrrtickpore,  iged 

19,  July  25. 
Cooper,  Mr.  L.,  Caroline,  the  datighter  of,  aged  1^,  at  Cafeittta,  Sept.  9. 
Cheyne,  D.  C.  C.  Nizam*s  Med.  Estab.  at  Aumngabad,  July  6. 

Dance,  Sir  Nathaniel,  Kl.,  formerly  a  Commanider  in  the  E.  I.  C.'s  Seryiee, 

aged  79,  at  Enfield,  March  25,  1827. 
Dibdin,  Lieut.  Francis,  of  the  Sd  Bengal  Lt.  CaT.,  aged  27,  only  s^rriying 

sen  of  the  Rot.  Thos.  Frognall  Dibdin,  D.  D%-^-at  Muttra,  in  mndoostui. 
Ducat,  C,  Esq.,  M*  D.,  ClTil  Surg.,  Sholto.  James,  third  son  of,  at  Broach, 

Aug.  14. 

Foley,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  W.,  10th  N.  I.  at  Dinapore,  Aug.  29. 

Forth,  Mr.  T.,  Apothecaty  Hon.  Com.  Sertice,  M  Gauseeponi,  Aug.  14« 

Garrick,  Capt.  R.,  of  the  ship  Bengal  Merchant,  at  sea,  July£. 

Goodell,  Mr.  J.,  Assist.  Bd.  Ret.,  Centml  Provinces,  at  Allahabad,  July  17. 

Harvey,  G.  D.,  Ueut.,  6th  Extra  regt.  N.  !.<  at  Benares,  Aug.  29. 

Hall,  Mrs.  Augusta  Emily,  aged  22,  at  Calcutta,  Oct.  14. 

Haig,  J.  Esq.,  the  lady  of,  aged  90,  in  childbed,  at  Cuddapab,  Sept.  80. 

Johnson,  the  Inihnt  son  of  Dr.  R.,  at  Biitna,  July  27. 

Jacobs,  Mr.  F.,  Record-Keeper  Mil.  Dep^  at  Calcutta,  S^rtt  19. 

Blann,  the  inftmt  son  of  Mr.  Conductor  F.  W.,  Ord.  Com.  Dept.  at  Sangor, 

July  ao. 

Newbolt,  J.  D.,  Es^.,  Cltil  Service,  at  Matdras,  Sept.  19. 

Parlby,  Capt.  W.,  the  infant  son  ot,  at  Allahabad,  July  19. 

Phillips,  Btory  Jane,  inftmt  daughter  of  E.  Ptfilllps,  Esq.,  Surg.  6lll  extra  N.  I., 

.  ai  Dinapore,  Aig.  8K     . 

Pa^l,  the  iaint  wn  of  Mr.  J.,  at  CaleulU. 

Pridham,  Capt.  H.  W.,  of  the  Country  Service,  at  Calcutta,  Oet.  If 
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SitwAft,  A.,  Ctpt.,  98th*N.  I.  at  Calentta,  Attg.  96, 

ThomfloD,.  Dr.  R.  M.  M.,  Mary  EHea,  tbe  aldeat  dmgliMr  of,  aged  i  ytan, 

at  Patna;  Aug.  98. 
Thw^t«a,  Ueat.,  Charles,  Adj.  of  the  l«t  Bfadras  Cajalry,  a»d  the  yoimgest 

son  of  Heary  Thwaites,  Esq.,  of  Eoston  8q.  at  Arcot,  on  the  84th  of  Aug. 

Wyllie,  J.,  tieut.  and  A4J.,  Rampdoiah  Loc.  Bat.  aged  90,  at  Pertabghar, 
near  Neematch,  Oct.  14. 


8HIPPINO    XXnrBIiIiZOENOB. 


ARRIYAliB   FROM   SABTERM  PORTS. 


Datt. 
1897 
Feb. 

PortofAiriTtl. 

Ship  •  Mamt. 

Comintndcr. 

Place  of  Dcpiit.   Bit*. 

99 

Off  Crooksbay.  Claremont  . . 

Honour  .. 

Bombay    .. 

Sep.  18 

Feb. 

96 

At  Cork     . . 

Diadem      .. 

Cotgrave 

Bombay    •• 
Mauritius 

Sep.  18 

Feb. 

99 

Off  Portsmo. 

Diadem 

Edwai^ 

Oct.  99 

Feb. 

99 

Downs 
Downs 

Fairfield     . . 

Wark     .. 

Sydney     . . 

July  19 

Mar. 

York 

Monciieff 

Singapore 

Aug.  5 

Mar. 

Downs 

Princess  Mary 

Smith      .. 

'  South  Seas 

Sep.  97 

Mar. 

OffDoTer  .. 

Osborne . . 

Batavia     . . 

Oct.  91 

Mar. 
Mar. 

Mitford      . . 
Portsmontb 

Clyde  • 
ILM.S.Lame 

Munro    . . 
Dobson  .. 

Bengal     .. 
Ceylbn     . . 

July  81 
Oct.  99 

Mar. 

Portsmouth 

Circassian  ... 

Douthwaite 

India 

^l;.\ 

Mar. 

Cowes 

George       .  1 

Rae 

Batavit     .. 

Mar. 

Cowes 

Barren 

Metcalf  .. 

Mauritius 

Nov.  90 

Mar. 

Downs 

Alexander  .. 

Richardson 

Ceylon     • . 
China 

Oct.  17 

Mar. 

Thorn.  €oMtU 

Christie  . . 

Nov.  98 

Mar. 

Downs 

Oeorgiana  .. 

Haylett  .. 

Bengal      .. 

Aug.  99 

Mar. 

Downs 

Doncaster  .. 

Church   .. 

V.D.'sLand 

Oct.    9 

Mar. 

Downs 

CoTentry    . . 

Purdie    .. 

Mauritius 

Oct.  98 

Mar. 

Downs 

Joseph        . .  Christopherson  Bengal 

AprillO 

Mar. 

Milfbrd      .. 

Ceiia 

Sherwood 

BaUvia     .. 

Oct.  18 

Mar. 

Cowes 

Maria 

Richards 

BaUvia     .. 

Nov.  11 

Mar. 

Literpool  . .  \ 

Dvka  of  Lancast 

.  Ihmnay  .'. 

Bengal      .. 

Nov.  4 

Mar. 

8 

Downs 

Henry 

Bunney  .. 

N.  8.  Wales 

Aug.  80 

Mar. 

8 

Off  Dover  ;. 

Hebe 

lateElsdon 

Cape 

Dec.  17 

Mar. 

8 

Isle  of  Wight 

C  Abercrombie 
X  Robinson 

Innes 

Shepherd 
Daidell   .. 

China 

Nov.  17 

Mar. 

IS 

Off  Portsmo. 

Berwickshire 

China 

Nov.  19 

Mar. 

18 

Off  Portsmo. 

D.  of  Athol 

China       .. 

Nov.  99 

Mar. 

14 

Downs 

Eliza* 

Mahon    . . 

Bengal      ., 

Sep.  94 

Mar. 

14 

Downs 

Atalanta     .. 

Johnston 

Bombay    .. 
Mauritius  . . 

Oct  96 

Mar. 

14 

Downs 

P.  Regent  . . 

Richards.. 

Nov.  15 

Alar. 

14 

Off  Hastings 

Royal  Charlo. 

Dudman  . . 

Singapore.  • 

Sep,  19 

Mar. 

14 

Downs 
Downs 

Calista 

Robertson 

Mauritius.; 

Nov.  11 

Mar. 

15 

Jara 

Driver    . . 

China 

Aug.   0 

Mar. 

15 

Downs 

Lady  Amherst 

Lisle       . . 

Mauritius .. 

Dec  16 

Mar. 

15 

Downs 

Sarah 

Milne      . . 

'  Bombay    . . 

Oct.     1 

War. 

15 

];>ewns 

Clef  eland  .. 

Havelock 

Mauritius .  • 

Dec.    0 

Mar: 

15 

Cowes 

Oroma^e     . . 

Roluff^    . . 

BaUvia     .. 

Nov.   7 

Mar. 

19 

Isle  of  Wight 

LordLo^ther 

Stewart  .. 

China 

Nov.  99 

Mar. 

99 

OffDoTer   .. 

Porcupine  .. 

Laing      .. 

Singapore . . 

Dec.    5 

Mar. 

94 

Off  Portland 

Edinburgh . . 

Bax 

China 

Nov.  99 

Mar. 

97 

Off  FaJmonth 

AchiUes     . . 

Ifendersoii 

Cape 
Cljina 

jTan.  18 

Mar. 

99 

Off  Portland 

Macqneen  .. 

Walker  .. 

Not.  14 

Mar. 

99 

LiTerpool  .. 

Bolivar       . . 

Smith      .. 

»r'*:: 

Nov.  80 

Mar. 

99 

Off  the  Start 

MMellan    .. 
La^  Holland 

Horst 

Nov.  96 

90 

Off  Hastings 

Snell       .. 

Madras     .. 

r 

Nov,  96 

^ -T  ^ 
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▲RJUVALS  Dl  SASTSRIf  PORTS. 


1896. 
Aug.  U 
Sep.  8 
Sep.  19 
Sap.  19 
Sep.  14 
Sep.  18 
Sep.  18 
Sep.  18 
Sep.  18 
Sep.  91 
Sep.  91 
Sep.  91 
Sep.  9^ 
Sep.  94 
Sep.  95 
Sep.  9a 
Sep.  90 
Oct.  1 
Oct.  1 
Oct.  9 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  15 
Oct.  18 
Oct.  18 
Oct.  90 
Oct.  90 
Oct.  9Q 
Oct.  99 
Oct.  81 
Oct.  81 
Nov.  4 
Not.  6 
No?.  16 
Not.  96 
Doe.  8 
Dec.  8 
Dec.  0 
Dec.  15 
Dec.  17 
De<$.  94 
Dec.  96 
Dec.  90 
Dec.  99 

1897. 
Jan.  7 
Jan.  7 
Jan.  11 
Jab.  11 
Jan.  18 
Jan.  15 
Jan.  16 
Jan.  80 
Feb.   t 


^Mtw  Afriftl. 

CnUna 

China 

N.  S.  Walea 

N.  S.  Wales 

China 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Madras 

Madras 

Madras 

Bfeagal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

China 

Madras       •• 

Madras 

Bengal 

Madras 

Van  Die.  Land 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

China 

China 

China 

China 

China 

Mauritius    . . 

Cape 

Cape 

Cape 

Cape 

Cape 

Cape 

Cape 

Cape 

Oape 

St.  Helena  . . 
Cape 
Cape 
Cape 
Madeira 
Cape  • . 

St.  Helena  . . 
Madeira 
St.  Helena  . . 


Ship*! 

General  Harris 
'  London 
England 

Marquis  of  Huntly . . 
William  Fdrlte  .. 
Pheasant 

Emulous  (Steamer) 
Palmyra 
Timandra 
Melpomene 
Lady  Raffles 
'  Morley 
Harriett 
Prince  Regent 
Providence 
Sarah 
Orwell 
Hope 
Hercules 
Asia 

Lalla  Rookh 
Earl  of  Liverpool.  • 
DukeofB^fbrd  .. 
Rose 

Cam  Brea  Castle  . . 
Malcolm 

Emma  . . 

Florentia 
Isabella 

Ann  and  Amelia    . . 
Lord  Amherst 
Asia 
Moffatt 
Samuel  Brown 
■  Africa 
Milo 

Lonach  ,. 

Mary 

Admiml  Cockburo 
Borneo 
Caledonia 
MelHsh 
Isabella 

Pcro 

Minstrel 

Kerswell 

Hussain 

Isabella 

Luna 

AtalanU 

C»sar 

Walsingliam 


P«l«rOipaH. 


Stanton 

••    London 

Soufhby 

..     London 

Reay 

. .    London 

Ascough 

..    London 

Blair 

..     London 

P»glftr 

..    Mediterra. 

Tr^rear 

..    London 

Limb 

. •    London 

Wray 

. .     London 

Johnson 

..     London 

Coxwell 

..    London   . 

Halliday 

..     London 

Guthrie 

..     London 

Hosmer 

.,    London 

Ardiie 

. .    London 

MUler 

..    LoiMlon 

Farrer 

•  •    London 

Flint 

• •    London 

Vaughan 
Balderson 

. •    London 

•  •    London 

Stewart 

. .    London 

Ward 

. .    London 

Parsons 

..    London 

Marquis 

..    London 

Davey 

• .    London 

Eyles 
Worth 

..    Londoh 

.  .    London 

Aldham 

. .    London 

Wiseman 

. .    London 

Ford 

. ,    London 

Craigie 
Stead 

. .    London 

. .    London 

Brown 

..    London 

Reed 

. .    Liverpool 

Skelton 

..    London 

Winslow 

..    London 

Driscoll 

..    London 

Hope 
Cooling 

::  Ji;iir' 

Ross 

..    London 

Bell 

. .    London 

Vincent 

..    London 

Clarkson 

. .    London 

Rutter 

.•    London 

Arckall 

. .    Porstmb. 

Armstrong 

.  •    London 

Gibson 

. .    London 

Fyffe 

..    London 

Knox 

London 

Johnstone 

..    London 

Watt 

. .    London 

Boorkft 

..    London 
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DEPARTURES    FROM   EUROPE. 


Dftte         Port  ef  DepsTt. 
1887. 
Mar.    5  Deal 

Ship's  Name. 

Cozumatider. 

Dettination. 

.  Britomart 

.  Brown 

.  Mauritius 

Mar    9  Deal 

Albion 

.  Chambers 

.  Mauritius 

Mar.    9  Deal 

Bombay 

.  Charittee 

.  Madras  &  China 

Mar.    9  Cowes 

6r«cian 

.  Smith 

.  Bengal 

Mar.    9  Cork 

Competitor 
8t  David 

.  Jaclcsnn 

.  Cey.  &  Bomb; 

Mar.  1ft  Deftl 

.  Richardson 

.  Bombay         ,   , 

Mar.  16  Deal 

Protector 

.  Waugli 

.  Bengiil 

.  V.  D.'s  Land 

Mar.  16  Deal 

GoTernor  Ready  . 

.  Young 

Mar,  18  I^lymouth    . 

Waterloo 

.  Manning 

.  Madras  &  Chinft. 

Mar.  18  Plymouth    . 

General  Kyd 

.  Naime 

.  Madras  &  China 

Mar.  18  Plymouth    . 

.  Farquharson 

.  Cruickshanlcs 

.  PenangftChia» 

Mar.  18  Plymouth    . 

.  OlWe  Branch 

.  Anderson 

.  Cape 

Mar.  94  Deal 

Belxoni 

.  Talbert 

.  Bengal 

BSar.  »5  Deal 

Resource 

.  F<)un 

.  Bengal 

Mar.  96  Deal 

.  Barl  of  Egremont. 

.  Johnson 

.  Cape 

.Mar.  96  Deal 

.  Medway 

.  Wight 

.  NrwrS.  Wales 

Mar.  95  Deal 

.  Minerra 

.  Norris 

.  Bengal 

xUar.  96  Deal 

.  Langr 

.  Lusk 

. .  New  S.Wales 

Mu-.  96  Deal 

.  Guildford 

.  Johnson 

. .  News.  Wales, 

Mar.  96  Deal 

.  Orinthia 

.  Rixon 

. .  Batatia 

Mar.  96  Portsmouth. 

.  Mary  and  Jane 

.  Matches 

. .  BatBTia 

GENERAL  LIST  OF  PA98BNQSR8. 

Passenqvrs  HoMBw^aos. 

By  the  Alexander,  from  Ceylon:— M^j or  Somerfield,  Mrs.,  and  children  \ 
Mr.  Noland  Curtain ;  —  Monoar. 

By  the  Woodman,  (Leary,)  from  New  South  Wales :— Mr.  Bluwerlh  • 
Ueut*  Robertoon,  98d  Regt. ;  Dr.  J.  Rutherford,  R.  N. ;  Dr.  G.  Rutberferd, 
R.N. 

By  the  Fairfield,  from  New  South  Wales :— Dr.  Read ;  Mr.  M&Us ;  Mr.  D. 
Swinton. 

By  the  T%omas  Coutts,  from  China: — Roht.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Bengal C. 8. ; 
Capt.  Agoew,  H.  M.  itb  Dragoons. 

By  the  Georgiana,  Capt.  Haylett,  from  Bengal  and  Madras :— The  Rey.  L. 
Keodlenger  and  lady ;  Capt.  R.  A»  Thomas,  H.  M.  48th  Regt. ;  Lieuta.  S.  II. 
Middleton,  Artillery  ;  Savory,  N.L ;  T.  D.  Moir,  N.  I. ;  8.  A.  Grant,  H.M. 
8«rTice ;  George  Ramsay,  N.  I. ;  George  Cook,  N.  I. ;  Mr.  H.  Rote,  late  4th 
Officer  of  the  Sir  David  Scott ;  Mr.  H.  Daniels,  Bengal  Medical  Establish«> 
ment ;  Mrs.  Isabella  Wilkinson ;  Masters  Thomas  and  Wm.  Wilkinson ;  Mr. 
Harrington,  C.  S.,  and  his  lady,  the  Masters  Harrington ;  Mr.  M'Leod,  C.  8. ; 
the  lady  of  Capt.  M*Kenzie,  H.  M.  Royal  Scots  ;  J.  M'Donald,  Eslq.,  M.  D. ; 
Ueuto.  M.  Hislop,  and  M'Bndse,  9th  R^  N.  1. ;  OApt.  Moore ;  Mr.  Campbell, 
C.  S. ;  Mr.  Clarke,  Bengal  Artillery ;  Mr.  R.  LotoII  ;  Capt.  S.  Smith,  IT.M. 
SdRegt. 

By  the  Diadem^  Edmonds,  from  Mauritius  and  the  Cape : — Lieut.  Drury, 
ft.  N.  V  th«  Ret.  Mr.  Allan ;  Dr.  Bf*  Donald  and  family,  from  the  Cape  ;  Lieut. 
Galway,  from  Mavritius ;  Lieut.  Wells,  Bombay  Marine;  Capt;  William, 
Bourchier,  R.  N. ;  Dr.  Turner ;  Mr.  Watson,  ship-owner ;  Lieut.  J.  ^ 
Emery,  late  Governor  of  Mombass.  '' 

By  the  Cirea$9km,  from  Bengal :— Mrs.  Kingdom ;  Capt.  BarwelU  H.  Ml 
1 1th  regt.  Dragoons ;  UeuU  Kin^om,  81st  Dragoons ;  Master  Kingdom ;  Dr. 
FarreU,  inspector ;  Mr.  Farrell,  C.  8. 

By  the  Padang,  Rogers,  from  Padang  : — The  Rev.  Charles  Evans  and 
lady,  two  Misses  Erans,  and  the  Masters  Eyans. 
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By  the  Aberei'ombie  Robinson^  Inncs,  from  China : — iMis.  Ann  Presgrave, 
the  lady  of  Edward  Presgrave.  Esq.  Acling-Uesidenl  at  Slii|^pore;  Capt. 
James  Webster,  laic  Coiuinander  of  Ihc  ship  Mary  Ann ;  Philip  Ammi- 
don,  Esq.,  merchant  at  CanjtoB  ;  Masters  Presgrave,  and  Misses  P/ear 
grave. 

By  the  BemidcMhire^  Canning,  from  China  '.—Francis  Hastings  Toone,  Esq. ; 
Lieuts.  V.  B.  Lazard,  H.  M.  18th  regt. ;  P.  I.  Leith,  H.  M.  18th  regt. ;  H.  U. 
T.  Wheler,  H.  M.  45th  regt. ;  and  Mr.  John  Meade. 

By  the  Edinburgh, ,  from  China :— Sir  James  Brabazon  Urmstoue, 

late  President  of  the  Select  Committee  ;  the  Rev.  Henry  Harding,  Chaplaiu  at 
Canton  ;  Capt.  G.  W.  Bonharo,35th  N.  I. 

By  the  Loi*d  Lowther.  from  China: — Maj.  Jas  Eld^r,  1st  Bomb.  Europ. 
Regi.;  Lieut.  A.  H.  J.  Westlsy,  Queen's  Royals;  J.  M*Mahone  Johnson, 
k^sq.j  free  mariner. 

By  the  Macqueen: — J.  Bathgate,  merchanr,  Calcutta,  aud  lady:  Lt»ut. 
H.  M.  Lawrence,  Beog.  Artillery. 

By  the  Earl  Boicarrof ;— Col.  J.  M*Inues,  61st  Regt.  N.  I. ;  W.  8.  Cra- 
croft,  Esq.,  late  Government  Agent  at  Peuang. 

By  the  William  Fairlie: — Dr.  J.  Livingstone,  Sarg.  at  China,  and  lady  ; 
Miss  Livingstone. 

By  the  George  the  Fourth : — H  Batsori,  Esq.,  Bengal  Civ.  Serv. 

By  the  Marquii  of  HuuUg  :—^A,  M.  Magniac,  Esq..  merchant  at  Cantoo, 
his  lady,  andcnild ;  J.  Douglas,  Esq.,  Madras  C.  S. 

By  the  Duke  of  Lancatter,  from  Bengal : — Capt.  ApHoi  his  lady,  au4 
children;  Capt.  Goldhawke;  Lieuts.  Jackson  andGilmour;  Mr.  PhilUpa ; 
the  lady  of  Col.  Edwards,  and  children ;  the  Masters  Ronalds. 

By  the  Atalanta,  from  Bombay  r— Mr.  Agar,  H.  C.  S. ;  Lieut.  Deck, 
H.  C.  8. ;  Master  Cuoninghanw 

By  the  Eliza,  Mahon,  from  Bengal : — Capt.  Long,,  d^th  Regt. ;  Liuut. 
Murray,  fiQthRegt,  with  his  lady  and  fsmilv  ;  Lieut  Hcott,  Bengal  Artillery  ; 
Mr.  Field  and  chUd. 

By  the  Prtnef  Regent,  from  Mauritius: — Mr.  Dmikinson;  Capt.  Debson  ; 
Mr.  Webb;  .  '    -      » '  V   -'   : 

.  By  the. Royal.  Chm-lotte,  from  Penaog : — Master  Crawford,  nefyhew  of  the 
Resident  at  Singapore;  Lieut.  Maxwell,  H.  M.  11th  Light  Ditigoous,  for 
the  Cape;  (died  at  sea,  November  «6.)    : 

')',    I  r:  ..•"."        .    vOuTWAiDS.;  i. 

By  the  Protector,  for  Madras  and  Bengal :— Lieut .Whtteford  and  lady  ;  Mr. 
Haik^' ;  -finas!  Welch  ;*  Mrs:  aiidlOlss  Smith;  Mr.  Gallen  ;  ^Mrs.'  Piricf^; 
Mr.  Ei*ki»e';  Mr.  DaVis ;  Mr.  JeflfHes ;  Mr.  Best;  Mr.  Waller  ;  Mr. BHnd  ; 
Mr.  MdyerV-Mr.  Turher ;  Mr;  Frederick ;  Mr.  Garrdw :  Mr.-BratliwiLUe  ; 
Mr.  Barlow';  Mr.  Wellbrd;  Mr.  WiUon ;  Mrs.  Bell  and  daiight^ ;  Mr. 
PhiUipsoh.    •    ;  •"    ■      /'  '     -^      ■■'   ' 


To  Correspondents. 


The  great  length  to  which  the  Debates  giren  in  the  'pre^i^t 
Number  e^^dy  (notwithstanding  ,M  our.  efbrte  to  heepiShem 
within.mor^  Tnoderaie  Hnut»^)  corhpels  ne  'tt>pimt^  '"'^y  ^.ticies 
filrmdy  prepared  for  t^e '  Number y  as  well  <U/m(^ni(\<fo^1^Un£'' 
^^ntionfi  from  Correspondents  on  topics  \qf  public  interest, '  tcliich 
mufif  vpcoftsarilf  be  deferred  to  nemt  month. 
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ON   PARTY  CRITICISM. 


Thx  attention  of  the  public  now  shifts  so  rapidly  from  one 
novelty  to  another,  and  is  for  the  moment  so  absorbed  by  each^ 
that  things  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  most  permanent  interest, 
if  of  old  standing,  are  quite  overlooked  and  forgotten.  Nothing 
can  persuade  men  to  regard  things  of  ordinary  occurrence.  What 
is  done  daily  seems  to  be  effected  by  nature,  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  night  and  day  are  made  to  trayel  round  the  world,  or  as 
minshine  and  cheerful  verdure  wait  upon  the  sunmier.  Who  can 
arrest  the  silly  race  of  curiosity,  flying,  like  a  stray  hound,  upon 
the  wrong  scent ;  and  compel  it  to  keep  the  path  that  leads  to  the 
real  game  ?  If  this  could  be  done,  among  the  things  that  should 
occupy  the  public  attention.  Party  Criticism  certamly  ought  to 
be  one  of  the  principal. 

To  be  sure,  people  are  not  entirely  ignorant  that  Reviews  and 
Magaadnes  are  sworn,  like  regular  troops,  to  support  a  certain 
cause,  and  obey  certain  leaders.  All  the  world  knows  this  as  a 
sort  of  general  proposition.  The  great  mischief  is,  that  few  or 
none  care  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  prying  into  the  details  of  this 
system,  where,  should  they  look  closely,  they  would  sometimes- 
discover  abysses  more  black  than  Tartarus,  filled  with  every  evil 
passion,  and  this  hopelessly  and  forever,  because  springing  from 
malignity  and  vice. 

We  onee  had  an  opinion,  in  youth,  when  the  wisdom  of  books  it 
almost  worshipped,  that  the  critic  came  to  the  performance  of  his 
doty  with  clean  hsjids,  and  a  heart  softened  by  the  influence  of 
letters;  that  in  analymng  a  new  volume  his  eye  was  on  the  watch 
for  beauty,  and  his  understanding  sufficiently  elevated  to  compre- 
hend and  welcome  it ;  that  his  business  was  strictly  confined  to  the 
images  and  ideas  before  him,  their  arrangement,  their  connecti<Mi, 
their  congruity,  and  the  more  or  less  suitable  clothing  of  words  in 
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which  they  appeared ;  and,  conseqaently,  that  it  ceuld  never  be 
any  part  of  Us  calling  to  care  how  the  author  might  happen  to  be 
connected  with  political  parties,  or  what,  on  other  subjects,  might 
be  his  sentiments  and  opinions.  We  do  not  regret  the  long  conti- 
nuance of  that  pleasing  error,  though  we  have  smce  found  hoW 
grievously  we  were  mistaken.  Party  critics  entertain  no  love  for 
literature.  It  is  a  passion  they  hold  in  the  utmost  contempt, 
regarding  it  as  a  very  fit  companion  for  that  love  of  virtue  and  of 
our  country,  which  generaUy  flourish  together  in  young  bosoms, 
and  which  these  sages  reckon,  wherever  they  find  it,  among  the 
marks  of  a  puny  intellect.  (Greatness,  they  contend,  is  a  thing 
which  covers  itself  with  the  semblances  of  virtues,  as  with 'so  many 
baits  and  hooks,  to  draw  mankind  towards  it  as  prey,  to  be  made 
advantage  of  in  due  time  and  place.  Napoleon  was  great,  and 
these  were  his  arts ;  these  were  Caesar's ;  these  were  his  nephew's, 
whose  name  is  always  in  the  mouths  of  literary  men.  But  Epami- 
nondas  was  also  great,  greater  a  million  times  than  the  greatest  of 
the  tyrants  named,  and  these  were  not  his  arts.  He  charmed 
mankind  and  governed  them,  not  by  the  semblances  of  virtue,  but 
by  virtue  itself;  not  to  extract  advantage  out  of  them,  but  to 
confer  on  them  the  greatest  advantages^ — ^victory,  independence, 
liberty. 

True  party  critics,  however,  consider  all  virtue  of  that  kind 
exactly  in  the  same  light  aa  the  Oorgons  and  Chimeras,  in  which* 
the  Greeks  believed,  as  well  as  in  virtue*.  They  aie  satis- 
fied with  mere  ordinary  notions  of  perfection.  WrUie,  among 
them,  means  an  industrious  maintenance  of  the  pretensions  of  their 
leaders,  precisely  as  it  did  among  the  degraded  cohorts  of  the 
republic,  after  Sylla  had  flooded  the  streets  of  Rome  with  the  life- 
blood  of  courage  and  public  spirit.  These  qualities  of  merce- 
naries and  gladiators  we  allow  in  all  theur  fulness  to  our  critics, 
for  undoubtedly  they  combat  manfully  whatever  adversary  their 
patrons  direct  them  against  in  the  political  arena.  With  equal 
vi^^ance  they  protect  their  friends.  For,  when  one  of  them  pre- 
pares to  let  out  his  notions,|  he  does  not  dismiss  them  friendless  and 
unprotected,  like  orphans,  into  the  unfeeling  world,  where  they 
must  shift  for  themselves,  and  trust  for  succ^s  to  the  opinion  they 
shall  create  in  mankind;  by  no  means;  a  squadron  of  friendly 
critiques  is  immediatelv  got  ready,  well  armed  with  praise,  and, 
occasionally,  with  a  dark  instrument  called  mystification;  and 
some  of  them  march  before,  and  take  their  stations  in  the  columns 
of  various  newspapers,  into  which  strong  holds  of  truth  and  wis- 
dom they  get,  as  Jupiter  got  at  Danae,  by  gold.  From  these  high 
places  they  lift  up  their  voices  and  attack  the  public  ear,  tellings 
it  daily  and  hourly  that  in  such  and  such  wonderfiil  pages  a  treat 
of  the  richest  description  is  to  be  found;  but  that  expedition 
riiould  be  used,  for  that,  like  the  books  of  the  Sybil,  tkese  haok9 
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become  fewer  every  hour,  afid  in  a  short  time  may  possibly  disap- 
pear altogether. 

That  men  shonld  be  disposed  tp  think  favonrably  of  a  writer 
who  advocates  their  own  opinions^  is  extremely  natural,  and  what 
every  body  expects.  It  is  scarcely  a  weakness.  It  is  in  £Eict 
nothing  more  than  a  partiality  for  that  which  we  believe  to  be  true. 
So  fsT  then  the  critic  may  without  blame  indulge  a  friendly  feeling 
towards  a  certain  class  of  authors^  and  be  disposed  to  support 
their  just  pretensions  with  peculiar  warmth  and  energy ;  but, — 
amicus  usque  ad  arasr^he  should  stop  at  the  limit  of  truth. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  when  an  enemy  comes  before  him,  is  he 
not  bound  by  the  same  law!  Sometimes  we  have  seen  a  critic, 
with  some  noble  volume  before  him,  almost  invulnerable  in  its 
perfection  and  beauty,  standing,  like  Sindbad  by  the  rokh's  eggy 
perplexed  at  finding  no  hole  for  censure  to  creep  in  at.  Great 
productions  either  delight  or  enrage  a  reviewer,  (the  former  if  he 
understands  them :)  but  the  judging  of  mediocrity,  and  much 
worse,  is  their  daily  task.  Yet,  seldom  looking  at  better  things, 
they  really  attach  to  some  of  these,  ideas  of  excellence,  and  learn 
to  speak  of  them  as  something  that  must  pass  down  to  posterity, 
accompanied,  perhaps,  by  their  own  eulogies,  or,  at  least,  owing 
nracfa  to  the  impetus  which  these  originally  communicated. 

There  are  extremely  few  periodicals,  whether  Reviews  or  Ma- 
gaanes,  in  which  one  can  expect  to  find  a  just  opinion  of  books ;  in 
the  generality,  the  critics  err  through  mere  incompetence,  which 
is  some  excuse  for  them;  but  the  party  reviewers,  the  thick-and- 
iMn  critics,  never  design  to  speak  justly  of  any  heretical  work. 
tf  it  has  merit,  if  it  betrays  the  fire  of  genius,  so  much  the  worse, 
it  is  the  more  dangerous.  On  this  account,  greater  pains  must  be 
taken  to  prove  that  it  has  no  merit,  no  marks  of  genius,  nothing  to 
distinguish  it  but  incomprehensible  dulness :  indeed  there  is  a  kind 
of  criticism,  now  but  too  much  in  vogue,  and  which  seems  likely 
to  fioorish  long,  by  which  Shakespeare  nught  be  convicted  of  want 
of  fiincy,  and  Milton  proved  a  man  of  sordid  ideas. 

But  the  most  singular  feature  of  our  periodical  criticism  is  the 
amazing  dissonance  observable  in  the  voices  of  the  various  Journals 
when  uttering  judgment  on  the  same  book.  The  languages  created 
at  Babel  were  not  more  dissimilar.  To  the  critical  acumen  of  one 
who,  perhaps,  courts  the  reputation  of  a  scholar,  the  style  appears 
loose,  abrupt,  turgid,  too  metaphorical ;  the  thoughts,  though  not 
amiss,  are  conunon-place,  or  have  no  depth ;  the  opinions  divulged, 
peculiar  and  fanciful,  but  harmless.  Well,  the  decision,  perhaps, 
of  this  oraele  may  seem  harsh;  but,  visit  the  fane  of  another,  and 
listen  to  the  response.  A  different  tone  is  now  heard,  the  hierophant 
appears  to  labour  with  an  unusually  strong  efflatus  of  critical  fiiry, 
i^ch  distorts  his  visage,  and  sends  a  shudderins^  through  his 
limbs ;  his  words,  broken  and  vehement,  bnrst  forth  impetuously, 
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and  seem  of  tremendoos  import^  bnl  convev  np  clear  meaniBg. 
However,  from  the  few  that  are  intelligible,  we  learn  that  the  anther 
of  the  hooky  about  which  we  consult  the  oracle,  is  a  monster, 
industiious  in  manufacturing  instruments  for  the  extirp&tion  of 
social  order  and  all  legitimate  authority,  and  that  the  very  leaves 
before  us  are  contaminated  by  a  subtile  poison,  which,  like  the 
images  of  things  in  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  will  flit  from  the 
page  into  the  reader's  mind,  and  turn  his  inner  man  as  black  as  an 
Ethiop.  After  this,  will  any  one  dare  to  open  his  lips  in  behalf  of 
the  monster  or  his  book  ?  Travel  a  little  farther  and  you  ?dll  find 
a  rival  fane,  where  the  hierophaut  has  a  more  wise  and  grave  man- 
ner, and  though  he  speaks  somewhat  quaintly,  and  affects  in  a 
slight  degree  the  language  of  more  ancient  vates,  is  more  judicious 
and  sage  in  the  fata  he  utters.  By  this  heir  of  the  Delphic  Pytho- 
ness you  may  again,  perhaps,  be  led  to  admire  your  author,  be 
freed  from  the  apprehension  of  moral  poisons,  reconciled  with  your 
own  judgment  or  prejudices,  and  be  delivered  over  for  the  remain- 
der of  your  life  to  a  happy  and  contented  delusion. 

In  thus  characterinng  the  judgment  of  books,  which  we  generally 
find  given  in  our  popular  publications,  it  is  by  no  means  our  inten- 
tion to  insinuate  that  men  perfectly  competent  to  form  correct 
opinions  never  write  in  those  works ;  the  contrary,  we  know,  is  the 
fact ;  but  it  la  equally  certain  that,  whatever  be  the  greatness  of 
the  abilities  by  which  the  reputation  of  our  Reviews  is  main- 
tained, this  does  not  prevent  opinions  the  most  partial,  and  praise 
more  fulsome  than  fortune-hunters  heap  on  a^  rich  dowager,  from 
being  bestowed  in  those  publications  on  books  quite  ordinary  in 
their  nature  and  execution.  Examples  of  this  occur  every  three 
months,  and  will,  no  doubt,  always  occur  ;  but  in  No.  89,  of  the 
^  Edinburgh  Review,'  we  meet  with  an  instance  of  party  criticism, 
which,  though  far  less  outrageous  than  many  that  might  be  cited^ 
will  serve  very  well  to  illustrate  our  position. 

The  public  have  heard  a  great  deal,  in  the  various  periodicals, 
about  Mr.  Moore's  ^  Life  of  Sheridan,' and,,  in  our  opinion,  they 
have  heard  a  great  deal  ef  nonsense ;  but  it  seems  to  be  at  length 
understood,  that,  although  in  some  respects  a  useful  book,  this 
*  Life  of  Sheridan'  exhibits  no  trace  of  capacity  rising  above  medi- 
ocrity. The  style  is  distbguished  by  nothing  but  those  meretricious 
ornaments,  which  sophists  of  all  ages  have  interwoven  with  their 
periods  to  amuse  the  multitude ;  and  which,  in  verse  and  prose, 
constitute,  the  characteristic  of  Mr.  Moore's  style.  The  '  Edin- 
burgh Reviewer'  is  of  Qpinion,  however,  that  these  sparkling 
gauds  displease  none  but  such  as  are  unable  to  beautify  their  own 
style  with  the  like ;  and  therefore  we  expose  ourselves  to  the  sus- 
picion of  iireclaimable  barrenness  in  speaking  of  them  with  irre- 
verence. But  in  spite  of  this  hint,  we  must,  persist  in  regarding 
Mr.  Moore's  <  historical '  flowers  at  mach  more  out  of  place  than 
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the  floirers  he  has  sown  so  thickly  in  his  other  compositionSy  where 
the  sophist's  art  is  less  discemihle.  We  should  have  thought,  indeed, 
tliat  80  gaudy  an  apparatus  of  imagery,  poured  out,  d  tort  et  d 
iraner^y  in  a  hiographical  narrative,  would  have  found  less  indul- 
gence in  the  ^  Edinhurgh,'  than  in  any  other  Review ;  for,  to  do  it 
justice,  it  is  more  manly  in  its  general  tone  than  any  periodical  we 
know ;  it  was  with  some  surprise,  therefore,  that  we  discovered  the 
Clitic  playing  off  his  ill-placed  pleasantry  upon  '  the  soher  Style  of 
histcny,'  which  he  professes,  and  we  readily  take  him  at  his  word, 
not  quite  to  understand.  Indeed  there  are  things,  heside  the  his- 
torical style,  to  an  understanding  of  which  our  reviewer  inight 
plead  innocent,  with  a  very  clear  conscience : — ^hut  we  are  silent  on 
•    that; — our  present  husiness  is  with  *  The  Life  of  Sheridan/ 

In  writing  this  *  Life,' we  cannot  conceive  that  the  hiographer  could 
have  any  motive  for  representing  Sheridan  worse  than  he  was,  and 
for  this  reason  we  really  consider  the  picture  he  has  drawn  of  him 
as  more  likely  to  he  flattering  than  otherwise.  If,  however,  it  he 
soything  like  a  true  picture,  what  a  character  has  he  drawn !  For 
onr  own  part  we  confess  we  would  eagerly  have  hartered  such 
fiune  as  l^beridan  must  gain  Arom  this  '  Life,'  for  oblivion ;  for 
throughout,  and  to  make  the  host  of  it,  he  appears  an  adventurer 
of  doubtful  and  waveiing  principle,  a  plagiarist  in  literature,  and  a 
sophistical  rhetorician  in  eloquence.  As  to  the  writer's  endeavour 
to  ruse  him,  as  he  sometimes  does,  at  the  expense  of  Burke,  it  is 
indeed  a  vain  attempt.  Burke  stood  as  much  ahove  him  in  tiiie 
eloquence,  as  Milton  stands  ahove  the  author  of '  Lalla  Rookh.' 

This  injurious  comparison  of  Sheridan  with  the  Whig  renegade 
may  perhaps  have  been  grateful  to  the  Reviewer,  who  appears  to 
have  had  some  very  strong  reasons,  superadded  to  the  merits  of 
the  book,  for  his  warm  panegyric.  It  is  not  improbable  but  that 
he  is  himsdf  some  Whig,  of  the  old  school,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
transactions  which  Mr.  Moore  records,  and  has  had  some  honied 
words  dropped  upon  his  name  hy  the  impartial  biographer.  His 
Review  looks  like  the  payment  of  a  debt  of  gratitude,  in  which  the 
generous  think  they  can  never  be  too  liberal ;  for  he  really  barters 
away  his  own  character  for  judgment,  to  purchase  his  author  a 
reputation  for  an  excellent  prose  style.  "  The  style,  in  general, 
"  we  think  excellent — ^and  all  the  hotter  for  the  metaphors  and 
^  images."  This,  from  a  publication  like  the  <  Edinhurgh  Review,' 
is  curious.  Its  critical  canons  in  general  look  the  opposite  way, 
towards  severe  simplicity  of  style,  and  force,  and  vigour.  Mr. 
Moore^-they  say,  being  an  Irishman,  and  a  man  of  genius,  *'  cannot 
hut  do  after  his  kind : "  that  is,  write  in  inflated  language.  Puerile 
fimciee  of  this  nature  might  do  very  well  in  Ladies*  Magazines, 
and  similar  works;  but  we  look  for  something  more  soUd  in  a 
JBeview.    Does  the  writer  imagine  that  genius  must  hecessarilf 
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exhibit  itself,  decked  like  a  stage-emperor  in  spangles  and  tinsel! 
We  had  been  accustomed  to  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  gedos 
was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  nice  sense  of  propriety,  and  that,  in 
whatever  it  did,  the  means  were  carefoUy  adapted  to  the  end.  Our 
Edinburgh  critic,  howeyer,  does  not  understand  why  historical  . 
truths  should  not  be  dressed  up  in  all  the  ornaments  of  epigram- 
matic wit  and  the  most  gaudy  rhetoric.    We  will  tell  hhn  why: 
the  ideas  which  history  conveys,  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  sad 
and  sober  nature,  and  therefore  require  to  be  expressed  in  sober 
worde.    Men  do  not  put  on  the  same  garments  at  a  funeral  as 
when  they  dress  for  a  ball,  nor,  if  they  converse  on  the  occasion,  are 
their  looks  or  their  words  the  same.    Nor  even  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances do  we  relate  a  story  of  serious  import  in  the  same  tone  and 
expressions  with  which  we  repeat  a  joke.    Metaphors  of  a  certain 
kind  spiing  up  as  it  were  of  themselves,  even  in  the  ipost  serious 
discourse,  and  are  almost  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
earnestness  and  energy ;  but  then  they  are  the  growth  of  nature, 
and  appear  as  much  a  part  of  the  style,  as  the  woods  and  thickets 
of  a  wild  uninhabited  land  are  part  of  a  savage  landscape.    No 
one  censures  the  proper  employment  of  metaphors,  as  every  per- 
son must  know  that  without  them  language  would  be  a  mere  skeleton ; 
our  every-day  discourse  teems  with  metaphor;   but  it  is  the 
profuse,  misplaced,  and  ostentatious,  display  of  this  rhetorical 
finery,  that  is  blamed  in  Mr.  Moore.   Metaphors  indeed  will  by  no 
means  satisfy  his  ambition  :  he  must  have  emilee  also,  and  com* 
parisons,  and  these  of  the  most  learned  and  recondite  nature.    But 
in  the  employment  of  these  things,  one  rule  should  be  constantly 
kept  in  view,  never  to  attempt  the  illustration  of  anything  by 
something  less  known  than  itself.    Mr.  Moore  is  not,  however,  a 
man  to  be  restrained  by  rules ;  perhaps,  as  the  Reviewer  suggests, 
because  he  is  an  Irishman,  and  a  man  of  geniue* 

With  one  other  remark  we  shall  conclude  our  strictures  on  this 
singular  article.  The  critics  by  which  the  '  Edinburgh  Review'  is 
managed,  are  generally  supposed  to  be  all  Whigs,  though  on* 
doubtedly  there  are  some  among  them  who  have  imbibed  vei^ 
democratical  notions.  However,  as  Whigs,  that  is,  trinuning  be- 
tween the  two  opposing  interests  of  the  state,  they  were  vigorously 
and  justly  attacked  in  the  '  Westminster  Review,'  and  proved  to 
be  mere  advocates  of  a  party  pretending  a  great  tenderness  for  the 
people,  to  keep  up  their  popularity  and  weight  in  the  country.^ 
When  this  accusation  was  first  made,  they  affected  to  treat  it  wiUi 
contempt,  and  made  no  defence ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
taught  since  then,  that  what  the  ^  Westminster  Review'  uttered, 
is,  in  fact,  a  wi&ely-spread  opinion,  which  is  diUly  becoming  more 
general ;  and  therefore  they  now  think  it  worth  their  while  to  put 
forth  a  laboured  defence  of  Whiggism  and  themselves.      Bat, 
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say  what  they  will^  nothing  can  ever  restore  their  Party  Criticism 
or  Party  Politics  to  the  good  opinion  of  the  people  at  large,  who 
now  see  plainly  enough^  that  His  from  other  sources  they  must  ex- 
pect political  regeneration.  The  ^  £din1)urgh  Review '  itself  is 
popular,  not  hecause  it  is  the  organ  of  a  party  and  its  views,  but 
because  it  generally  seizes  popi^  topics,  wlule  they  interest  the 
pablic  mind,  and  tareats  them  with  greater  and  more  uniform 
ability  (notwithstanding  its  occasional  defects)  than  is  to  be  found 
m  any  other  periodical  of  the  day. 


THE    INDIAN    DAY. 


Now  come  the  delicate  sighs  of  the  soft  gale, 

First  breath  of  dawn,  the  mom's  sweet  harhioger. 
Which,  as  a  herald,  stUl  precedes  the  pale 

Calm  silvery  mantled  day-break.    Tliere*8  a  stir 
Of  life  amongst  the  dewy  opening  flowers. 

The  hum  of  insects,  and  the  ceaseless  whirr 
Of  Uielr  light  wings  innumerous.    Gem-like  showers 
Fall  from  the  mstling  leaves  of  waving  trees ; 
While  in  the  West  the  last  star  rolls  away, 
Yet  lingeringly,  as  lovers  part  at  day 
From  *neath  their  ladies*  lattice.    The  cool  breeze 
Creeps  on,  as  slumber  steals  o*er  hearts  at  ease. 
Fanning,  with  perfomed  wings,  and  breathings  light, 
The  sober  footsteps  of  retiring  night. 


Forth  from  the  gorgeoas  East,  as  from  an  urn 
Spring  mighty  floods,  of  rich  and  glorious  light ; 
The  heavens  are  bathed  in  sunshine,  and  are  bright 

As  if  with  smiles,  and  then  all  blashiirg  bum. 
Like  a  bride*s  cheek,  who  hails  her  lord's  return 

From  his  first  absence.    Who  can  marvel  now 
At  that  deep  worship  which  the  Ghebir  paid 
To  his  resplendent  god,  fh»m  the  bill  brow. 
Which  new-bon  aun-beams  dothed,  whilst  yet  the  shade 
Of  night  lay  pillow'd  on  the  mists  below] 
Or  who  could  view  yon  cloudy  ocean  roll'd 
In  waves  of  ml^,  amethyst,  and  gold, 
Nor  ruse  his  heart  to  that  First  Cause  who  bade 
The  fields  of  mormng  thus  to  be  array  *d  ? 
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Down  from  his  blazing  car,  the  Lord  of  Day 

Hurls  a  fierce  splendour  thh>ngli  the  tnltry  air. 

Bright,  fiery,  piereing,  as  his  arrows  were 

When  writhing  at  his  feet  the  Python  lay. 

The  shadowless  scener  gleams  dim  tiirongh  the  white  gliie, 

And  the  tanked  tiger  gasps  beneath  the  ray. 

'Afidst  smoking  marshes  and  hot  reeds,  the  boar 

Hides  firom  the  seorcliing  blast,  while  the  worn  snake 

Lies  still  and  torpid  in  the  deepest  brake. 

The  Spirits  of  the  southern  wUriwind  soar 

Upon  its  burning  breath,  and  hurry  by 

Bach  shatter'd  cloud  that  o'er  the  dazzling  sky 

Casts  a  brief  ?eil. — So  man,  as  frail,  is  driven. 

By  Passion's  withering  blast,  from  Peace  and  Hea?en. 

BTSRtirO. 

Throned  amidst  thunder  clouds,  th^  dark  Tooftiun 
Frowns  grimly  down  upon  the  sinking  son. 
With  all  his  banners,  purple,  black,  and  dun, 
Unfurl'd  for  war :  the  tribes  of  air  have  gone 
Wheeling  and  screaming,  flying  from  the  gale 
Like  Ocean  mists ;  a  solitary  sail 
Shines  through  the  gloom,  and  o'er  the  murky  riyer. 
Like  Hope's  last  ray,  to  hearts  it  leaves  for  ever. 
Now  bursts  the  storm  in  one  terrific  howl. 
Wild  as  the  din  of  hell :  the  lightnings  pale 
Glitter  through  rattling  cataracts  of  hail : 
The  clouds  rush  down  in  floods,  tlie  heavens  scowl ; 
Berth  shakes,  and  all  its  groaning  forests  nod ; — 
Kneel,  Man !  and  deprecate  the  wrath  of  God. 


The  storm  has  pass'd,  and  dewy  silenee  rests 

Upon  the  broad  blue  river,  and  the  earth. 

nriie  perfomed  air  is  cool,  as  though  Its  birth 

Had  been  'midst  Himalajra's  frozen  crests. 

How  calm— 4iow  silent— save  where  the  plashing  oar 

Sounds  ftdnt  and  far,  rippling  the  lamp's  pale  beam 

That  shoots  frtnn  mosque  or  temple,  on  the  shore, 

Athwart  the  eddying  Gunga's  lioly  stream.— 

And  see  t  the  rising  moon,  around  lier  gleam 

The  stars,  bright  satrapt  of  her  silver  throne. 

Lighting  the  hour  when  sadly  and  alone 

The  Bzile  muses.— What  to  him  are  these, 

The  Bast's  resplendent  skies  and  fragrant  tcees. 

This  clime  of  flowers  and  stars  t— Alas !  *t  is  not  his  < 
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Wb  are  glad  to  find  thai  the  growing  interest  of  the  pnhlic  mind 
ID  the  affairs  of  India,  has  extended  itself  even  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  that .  one  of  the  most  distinguished  memhers  of  that 
Bflsemhly  has  thought  it  not  unworthy  of  his  station,  to  call  the 
tttention  of  the  Legislature  to  defects  in  the  existing  system,  hy 
irhich  the  welfetre  of  that  great  country  is  impeded  rather  than  ad- 
vanced. 

To  those  who  have  read  the  evidence  and  reports  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Lords  on  foreign  trade  in  general,  and  espe- 
eially  on  the  commerce  hetween  Great  Britun  and  the  East,  it  must 
he  quite  unnecessary  to  say  a  word  on  the  extent  and  accuracy  of 
Lord  Lansdown's  views  and  information,  as  it  regards  our  connec- 
tion with  India.  *It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  no  member  of  the 
House  of  Peers  has  evinced  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with 
this  subject  than  himself;  and  when  to  this  peculiar  qualification, 
is  added  the  general  soundness  and  liberality  of  his  Lordship*s 
opinions  on  matters  of  politics  and  legislation,  we  are  sure  that  all 
the  real  friends  of  India  must  rejoice  to  number  such  a  man  among 
the  advocates  for  a  change  in  the  principles  on  which  her  afEedrs 
have  hitherto  been  administ^ed. 

It  is  pleasing  too,  to  find,  that  by  whomsoever  advertence  is 
made  to  this  great  subject,  whether  in  the  upper  or  the  lower 
House,  whether  in  the  congratulatory  meetings  of  ministers  and 
their  enlo^ts,  or  the  more  tumultuous  assemblages  of  complaining 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  the  certainty  of  some  change  in 
the  present  system  is  uniformly  assumed.  On  the  probable  extent 
of  that  change  men  may  differ ;  but  that  there  will  and  must  be  a 
change,  no  one  ever  affects  to  doubt.  Mr.  Canning  has  repeatedly 
expressed  this  necessity ;  Mr.  Wynn  has  admitted  its  approach ; 
and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown  closed  his  address  to  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  30th  of  March  last,  with  asserting  that  the  future 
system  of  Ctovemment,  by  which  the  affairs  of  India  was  to  be 
managed,  was  one  for  which  the  Legislature  must  now  soon  prepare 
itself,  the  present  being  clearly  inadequate  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
great  duty  to  which  the  nation  had  pledged  itself,  to  advance,  by 
every  practicable  means,  the  interests,  intelligence  and  happiness 
of  the  millions  there  subjected  to  our  sway. 

This  note  of  preparation  from  the  higher  eminences  of  authority, 
is  already  beginning  to  be  echoed  back  from  the  dells  and  vales  of 
•abordinate  stations  and  pursuits.  The  merchants  of  liverpool, 
Dvblin,  Bristol,  Glasgow,  Leith,  Lancaster,  and  Cork,  are  already 
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on  the  alert  to  press  for  the  opening  of  the  China  trade^  to  their 
busy  and  euterprizing  ports.  The  manufacturers  of  Manchester, 
Birmingham^  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Paisley,  and  Carlisle,  send  forth  the 
first  murmurs  of  voices,  which  will  increase  in  strength  and  firmness 
as  the  day  of  conflict  approaches.  And  the  equal  admission  of  East 
India  sugars,  the  settlement  and  colonization  of  Hindoostao,  the 
removal  of  di8a]t)ilitie8  from  the  interior  torade  in  India  to  increase 
the  consumption  of  the  manufactures  of  England,  are  topics  noir 
feist  becoming  familiar  to  every  artizan  in  the  kingdom,  and  will, 
before  long,  form  the  subject  of  petitions  from  eveiy  part  of  the 
united  empire. 

If  Mr.  Canning  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  Mr. 
Huskisson  and  Robinson  still  in  possession  of  their  respective  ofiees, 
and  Lord  Lansdown  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  when  the 
discussion  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter  takes  place  (and 
we  see  not  why  a  peer  of  the  realm,  tJiough  a  Marquis,  ^ould  not 
be  as  well  placed  at  the  head  of  East  Indian,  as  an  Earl  at  the 
head  of  West  Indian  aifoirs,)  the  result  may  be  safely  predicted ; 
but,  under  no  possible  union  of  men  in  power,  however  unfaTOUia* 
bly  disposed  towards  the  extension  of  trade,  and-  liberal  govern* 
ment  generally,  can  the  nation  be  persuaded  that  it  is  for  the  inte- 
rests of  the  many  to  continue  in  the  hands  of  the  few  all  thoee 
splendid  advantages,  which,  under  even  tolerably  judicious  manage*- 
ment,  could  not  faU  to  result  to  the  nation  at  large,  from  a  free 
intercourse  with  a  country  containing  a  hundrc|d  naillionB  of  inhal>i«« 
tants,  and  rich  in  all  the  softer  productions  of  nature  and  art,  to 
exchange  for  those  which  our  more  northern  climate  and  bolder 
energies  of  mind  and  body  can  furnish  them  in  inexhaustible  supply. 

Let  the  people  of  England  but  perform  their  duty,  and  they  will, 
by  the  mere  influence  of  public  opinion,  force  asunder  those  invidioiis 
barriers,  by  which  their  capital,  skill,  and  industry,  have  hitherto 
been  kept  out  of  the  fertile  East,  and  which  have  also  hindered 
them  from  possessing  its  productions  except  on  terms  iHiich  mono- 
poly alone  could  dictate,  and  which  a  really  free  trade  would  redace 
to,  at  least,  half,  and,  hi  some  cases,  to  less  than  a  fourth  of  their 
present  standard  price.  If  they  do  n&t  perform  tlieir  daty>  by 
demanding,  with  one  voice,  the  abolition  of  a  system  which  tlina 
preys  as  a  canker  on  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  they  will  deserve 
everlasting  exclusion  from  the  blessings  within  their  reach,  and  the 
additional  mortification  of  seeing  (as,  indeed,  they  now  may) 
foreigners  and  strangers  freely  admitted  to  a  fuU  participation  of 
all  the  enjoyments  ^m  which  they  are  shut  out,  though  they 
themselves,  of  all  other  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  have  the 
fairest  right  to  their  unobstructed  possession* 

To  return  to  the  labours  of  Lord  Lansdown.  Impressed  with 
the  great  difficulty  of  securing  to  the  Natives  of  India  an  impartial 
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administration  of  the  laws  in  that  distant  CQimtry,  his  inquiries 
appear  to  have  heen  directed  towards  the  hest  remedy  for  injustice 
committed  there,  and  to  have  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance, 
the  facility  of  transmitting,  hearing,  and  deciding  on  appeals  sent 
from  thence  to  the  higher  tribunals  at  home.  It  appears  from  his 
Lordship's  statement  that,  from  the  year  1783,  the  period  at  which 
the  adjudication  on  appeals  from  India  was  first  exercised  by  the 
Privy  Council  of  England,  a  very  large  number  of  appeals  had 
remained  undecided ;  and  on  many  of  them  no  proceedings  what- 
ever had  taken  pla^e.  In  one  of  these  unadjodioated  eases,  the 
territorial  right  and  property  of  a  whole  province  had  been  thrown 
into  confusion,  and  so  left,  in  consequence  of  no  decision  being  yet 
had  upon  the  appeal  sent  home  from  India  respecting  the  dedsion 
of  certmn  disputed  questions  relating  to  this  case  there.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  interminable  delay  was,  to  encourage  powerM  and 
wealthy  individuals  to  obtain,  by  force  or  fraud,  the  unlawful  pos- 
session of  poorer  or  weaker  men's  property,  and  then,  by  appeaUnff 
to  this  country  against  any  decision  on  their  case,  which  they  hoped 
woold  never  be  concluded,  to  continue  in  wrongful  possession,  per« 
haps  for  the  full  term  of  their  lives,  and  even  to  give  over  the  same 
anlawful  possession  to  their  successors.  In  consequence  of  this 
enoouragement  to  evil  doers,  the  number  of  these  appeals  had  gone 
on  increanng,  and  no  doubt  would  mcrease,  until  their  hearing  and 
derision  would  become,  from  mere  accumulation,  impossible.  As 
if,  too,  this  evil  were  not  of  itself  a  sufficient  obstacle  to  the  prompt 
and  due  administration  of  justice,  the  further  obstacle  was  inter- 
posed, of  requiring  these  appeals,  when  sent  from  India,  to  come 
through  the*  Government  of  that  country — a  sure  and  certain 
method  of  delaying  their  progress  towards  the  higher  tribunal  in 
this,  at  least ;  and  in  many  cases,  where  the  appeal  might  contain 
matters  of  grave  complaint  against  any  of  the  leading  functionaries 
of  the  Indiim  Government  or  their  favourites,  of  staying  its  progress 
altogether,  and  preventing  its  ever  leaving  that  country  on  its  way 
to  Bnghuid  at  all. 

The  answer  given  by  Lord  Harrowby,  the  President  of  the  Privy 
Council,  to  the  representations  of  the  noble  mover,  contained  some 
curious  disclosures.  It  appeared  by  this,  that  his  Majesty's  Privy 
Council  is  nothing  more  than  a  superior  court  of  justice  ;  and  that, 
as  it  can  take  no  cognizance  of  any  cases  except  those  brought 
before  it  thorough  all  the  expensive  apparatus  of  attorneys,  solicitors, 
pleaders,  barristers,  counsel,  and  briefs,  with  the  usual  fees  at 
every  advancing  step,  there  might  be  any  number  oiP  appeals  sent 
home  from  In£a,  and  lying  before  and  in  the  court,  without  the 
President,  or  any  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  Icnowmg  any  thing 
even  of  their  existence,  and  without  the  possibility  of  their  takmg 
them  up  for  perusal  Or  adjudication,  unless  presented  to  them  for 
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that  puipose  by:  regalarlj  emplofed  eonaflel  in  the  fall  costume  of 
wig,  gowby.atid  bands.  It  is  time  that  the  Natives  of  India  should 
kno#  this ;  for  we  can  readily  believe,  with  Lord  Lansdown,  that 
most,  if  not  allv  of  thosey  whose  appeals  now  lie  unheard  and  unno- 
ticed in  the  anti-chamber  of  the  council-room,  for  want  of  some 
learned  seijeant  to  usher  them  within  the  portals  of  the  inner  ball, 
— ^which  of  course^  however  learned,  no  one  would  do  without  his 
fee,— ^<  thought  that  to  bring  their  cases  under  the  decision  of  the 
'^  Privy  Council  in  this  country,  it  was  only  necessary  to  fortvard 
**  them  to  the  Government  in  India,  to  be  by  them  transmitted  to 
**  England,  and  that  they  had  only  to  wait  in  patience  and  silence 
^'  for  its  determination.^  Long,  indeed,  might  they  wait  before  any 
answer  would  reach  them  ;  and  long,  it  would  seem,  must  they  still 
wait,  unless  they  send  home  immediately  to  employ  attorneys, 
counsel,  and  all  the  machinery  of  the  courts  of  law,  which  is  only  to 
be  set*  in  motion  by  that  golden  key,  without  which  nothing,  and, 
least  of  all,  justice,  is  to  be  rendered  accessible, to  any  man  in  this 
highly  civilized,  and,  as  some  will  have  '%  excellently  governed 
country. 

These  reflections  lead  us  involuntarily  to  the  consideration  of 
the  great  question,  whether,  in  a  really  well-governed  state,  all 
courts  of  justice  ought  not  to  be,  not  merely  open  (as  Home  TookQ 
justly  said  the  London  tavern  equally  was)  to  all  who  could  pay 
for  entering  them,  but  to  those  who  could  not ;  and  whether  also 
the  laws  ought  not  to  be'  administered  wholly  at  the  public  expense, . 
80  that  no  man  should  be  denied  his  rights  because  of  his  incapacity 
to  pay  for  them.    We  pay  the  army  and  navy  who  defend  us,  from 
the  common  purse ;  we  pay  the  church,  and  the  guardians  of  our 
revenue,  from  the  same  national  stock ;  on  the  principle,  apparently, 
that  all  are  equally  benefited  by  the  functions  which  these  several 
bodies  perform  towards  the  common  weal.     The  judges  of  the 
courts  of  law,  as  well  as  the  sherififo,  and  their  executioners,  are 
paid  in  the  same  general  manner.  But  since  it  appears  that  solicitors 
and  counsel  are  as  indispensable  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  justice 
as  judges  or  jurymen ;  that  the  latter  can  do  nothing  without  the 
former ;  and  that  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  all  other  regular  courts, 
no  cause  can  be  even  noticed,  unless  brought  forward  by  some  of 
these  indispensable  agents,  we  conceive  it  would  be  much  more 
advantageous  to  the  community  that  aU  the  parties  necesaary  to 
the  due  administration  of  justice  should  be  equally  paid  out  of  the 
same  common  fund  as  that  which  defrays  the  salary  of  the  judge, 
and  pays  the  wages  of  the  common  crier.    If  attorneys  and  bar- 
risters were  not  indUpenaable  to  the  obtaining  a  hearing,  but  were 
employed  merely  as  luxurious  substitutes  by  those  who  could 
afford  them,  the  matter  would  be  somewhat  different,  although,, 
•van  then,  there  would  be  an  bequality,  according  to  the  rank  and. 
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wealth  of  different  parties,  which,  m  so  sacred  a  place  as  a  coar^^  of 
jutice,  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  prevail.  But  when.  We  hear  it 
said,  by  the  Privy  Council  more  especially,  that  no  appeals  against 
ttojust  decisions  in  India  can  be  heard,  unless  they  iare  brought  to 
tl^  cognizance  of  the  Board  by  regularly  constituted  agents,  we 
think  the  strongest  possible  case  is  made  out  to  show  the  necessity 
of  an  inmiediate  alteration  in  the  constitution.of  the  court  itself; 
for  this  effectually  secures  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  all  poor 
appellants  from  the  bar :  though  these  are,  in  general,  the  most 
wronged  and  injured  classes,  and  consequently  the  best  entitled  to 
innnediate  and  gratuitous  redress.  It  would  be  just  as  wise  to 
deeree  that  no  tall  man  should  be  heard  in  any  appeal  against 
iojiutice,  unless  he  employed  a  short  man  to  advocate  his  case,— or 
to  say  that  no  blind,  deaf,  or  deformed  person  should  be  admitted 
as  an  appellant,  unless  he  procured  some  substitute  of  personal 
beauty  to  plead  his  cause, — as  to. make  a  regulation  which  admits 
the  rich  and  excludes  the  poor.  Men  cannot  help  being  above  six 
feet  in  stature,  any  more  than  they  can  command  a  perfect  synmietry 
ef  figure ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  a  law  for  shutting  them  out  from 
conrts  of  justice  would  appear  so  iniquitous.  But,  is  not  poverty, 
io  the  case  of  millions,  equally  beyond  the  power  of  individuals  to 
avoid  ?  And  is  a  rule,  that  will  suffer  no  poor  man,  who  has  not 
gold  enough  to  employ  a  host  of  lawyers,  to  approach  the  Privy 
Council,  and  whose  appeal  must  lie  unheard  and  undecided^  because 
of  a  want  that  he  can  never  remedy,  a  whit  less  absurd  or  less  ini* 
qoitous  than  a  rule  to  exclude  the  halt,  the  lame,  or  the  blind  ? 
The  common  sense  of  every  reflecting  mind  will  supply  the 
answer. 

Now  that  we  have  noticed  the  defects  of  the  existing  system, 
ve  will  endeavour  to  make  our  suggestions  of  some  utility  by 
pobting  out  to  the  noble  Marquis,  to  whom  India  is  indebted  for 
Agitating  this  question,  as  well  as  to  the  noble  Earl  with  whom 
will  chiefly  rest  the  power  of  giving  facility  to  any  reform,  what 
occurs  to  us,  as  affording  a  cheap,  efficient,  and  immediate  remedy 
for  the  evil  complained  of,  and  quite  within  the  power  of  adoption 
without  wounding  any  of  those  thickly  strewn  prejudices  against 
innovation,  which  so  painfully  obstruct  every  path  and  avenue  to 
nnprovement  in  legislation.  As,  however,  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  august  body  to  which  we  have  adverted,  anticipating  us  in  the 
career  of  reform,  we  shall  reserve  what  we  have  to  offer  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  until  the  ensuing  month. 
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UNFADING     BEAUTY. 

Ab,  tell  me  #here 
Eyes  that  do  thirst  for  beaaty  may 

Find  something  fisir. 
That  will  not  fode  or  pass  away, 
Or  feel  the  tooth  of  dull  decay  ? 

Than  woman's  eyes 
Brighter  no  star  In  wintry  night 

Shines  in  the  skies, 
And,  peradventure,  not  so  bright, 
When  those  are  sparkling  with  delight  1 

But  doth  not  time 
Make  dim  these  loYely  lambent  fires, 

That  in  their  prime 
8corch*d  all  that  saw  with  fierce  desires, 
Sach  as  all  loveliness  inspires  7 

Are  not  the  charms 
Of  Nature's  changing  face  still  young : 

The  brittle  arms 
Time  casts,  are  at  her  beauty  flung 
Vainly, — she  heeds  nor  arms  nor  tongue  ? 

True,  she  rerives. 
Awaked  from  death-like  trance  by  Spring ; 

But  though  she  lives 
Always,  how  ghastly  pale  a  thing 
In  wintry  tempests  shivering ! 

Ah,  seek  no  more ! 
Unfading  beauty  doth  not  dwell  , 

On  sea  or  shore ; 
'T  is  found,  as  vanquished  ages  tell. 
Within  the  round  of  poet's  spell  I 


BlON. 
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LETTERS  FROM   A  CONTINENTAL   TRAVELLER. 

The  gratification  afforded  by  the  agreeable  letters  of  our  cor- 
respondent from  Germany  and  Italy,  which  were  giyen  in  our 
Nunber  for  March,  induces  ns  to  follow  up  those  communications 
by  two  of  his  most  recent  letters  from  Italy,  in  which  the  informa- 
tioD  is  not  less  pleasing  or  varied,  or  the  style  and  manner  less 
engaging  and  attractive  than  in  his  former  epistles. 

Venice,  Febi,  20,  1887. 
Our  intended  tour  of  a  fortnight  was  spun  out  to  upwards  of  a 
monih,  ^d,  I  believe,  would  have  been  protracted  to  a  much  longer 
period,  had  we  not  been  driven  back  to  Venice  by  necessity.  For 
we  left  all  our  baggage  here,  and  took  with  us  only  such  few  things 
as  might  serve  us  for  a  short  time,  so  that,  with  wear  and  tear, 
losses,  and  other  casualties  attendant  on  travelling,  we  had  begun 
to  assume  something  of  the  Jeremy  Diddler  aspect.  But,  what 
was  iofinitely  more  aUurming,  we  had  very  unwisely  taken  a  limited 
supply  of  money  with  us,  imd  not  having  been  sufGiciently  thrifty 
at  first,  we  were  in  danger  of  finding  ourselves  in  an  awkward  pre- 
dicament, and  of  resembling  the  above-mentioned  gentleman  also 
in  his  borrowing  propensities.  To  avoid  this,  we  were  obliged  to 
retreat  from  AOlan  with  precipitation,  and  to  conduct  the  commis- 
sariat department  with  strict  economy.  When  we  got  here,  we  had 
very  little  to  spare. 

Our  journey  was  in  all  respects  very  agreeable,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  lasted  for  several 
days,  and  which,  as  usual,  was  unequalled  in  the  memory  of  the 
Meat  imhaUtantSy  the  weather  was  truly  delightful,  more  resem- 
bHog  autnma  than  winter. 

Our  route  was  as  follows :  Padua,  Vicenza,  Verona,  Brescia, 
Bergamo,  Bfilan,  Piacenza,  Parma,  Mantua,  Stc,  back  to  Venice. 
All  these  are  large  and  fine  towns,  and  most  of  them  contain  somc- 
thmg  mteresting,  either  in  antiquities  or  the  arts.  Parma,  in  par- 
ticular, is  very  rich  in  paintings,  and  possesses  some  of  the  most 
esteemed  works  of  Corregio ;  but  none  of  them  are  places  where 
there  are  many  inducements  to  remain,  particularly  those  which 
are  under  the  Austrian  rule.  Of  course,  Milan  is  an  exception  to 
this;  for  there  is  no  town  in  Italy,  which,  to  my  taste,  is  so 
delightfiil  a  residence  as  that ;  and  in  which,  could  I  forget 
^  hime^  Mteet  home/'  1  would  so  willingly  fix  myself.  Rome,  with 
an  its  boundless  treasures,  is  a  vastly  dull  town  to  live  in.  Naples 
k  a  ehamiing  place  for  tluree  or  four  months ;  but  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  one  might  as  well  be  in  Calcutta.  Florence,  I  am 
leas  acqmdnted  with,  and,  perhaps,  if  I  had  been  longer  there,  it 
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might  have  disputed  the  pre-emioence  with  Milaa^  in  my  esti- 
mation. 

Here>  at  this  particular  season,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  life  and 
amusement ;  though,  from  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  city,  it  is 
precluded  from  displaying  much  of  the  pomp  and  pageantry  which 
Rome  and  Florence  put  forth  during  the  Carnival.    Venice  has 
heen  so  often  descrihed  that  it  would  be  a  waste  .of  time  to  at- 
tempt a  description  ^f  it  here.    But  you  know  that  canals  supply 
the  place  of  streets,  gondolas  of  carriages,  and  that  there  is  not 
a  horse  in  the  town,  with  thb  exception  of  the  four  brasen  steeds 
of  St.  M^rks.    The  streets  which  do  exist  are  generally  so  narrow 
that  two  people  can  scarcely  go  abreast  in  them  without  jostling; 
and  to  escape  the  contamination  which  such  unseemly  rubs  with 
base  plebeians  might  occasion  to  aristocratic  dignity,  persons  of 
distinction  are  seldom  to  be  met  with,  but  perform  their  rounds, 
either  of  business  or  pleasure,  in  their  gondolas.    The  only  open 
and  extensive  places  of  promenade  are  the  C^reat  Piazza  of  St 
Mark,  which  I  cannot  better  describe  to  you,  than  by  saying  that 
it  very  closely  resembles  the  Palais  Royal,  (the  centre,  however, 
being  paved  with  large  flags  of  marble,  and  the  arcades  extending 
only  to  three  sides  of  the  square,  the  fourth  being  occupied  by  the 
great  church,)  and  a  fine  quay,  which  faces  the  sea,  and  leads  to 
a  public  garden  formed  by  the  French,  at  the  expense  of  half  a 
dozen  convents,  which  were  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the 
intruder.    In. these  places  all  the  gaiety  and  population  of  the  city 
are  concentrated.    Puppet-shows,  mountebanks,  conjurors,  strol- 
ling companies  of  actors,  Hike  our  friends  at  Portsmouth,)  musi- 
cians, crowds  of  masks,  ana  people  in  their  best  attire.    Such  are 
the  amusements  of  the  day.    At  night  every  body  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  Piazza ;  the  arcades  and  caff6s  are  thronged  with  company,  and 
masks,  who  come  singly,  or  in  parties,  to  exercise  their  wit  on  those 
who  wear  their  own  faces.    I  am  told  that  people  of  the  highest 
distinction  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  season,  and 
indulge  in  all  sorts  of  whimsicalities  infiognito.    The  same  sort  ei 
masqueradmg  goes  on  at  the  theatres,  and  after  them  at  the 
Ridotto  (public  rooms),  which  is  seldom  deserted  till  five  or  six  in 
the  morning.    There  are  also  numerous  conversazioni,  balls,  con- 
certs, &c.,  all  of  which  are  unusually  gay  during  the  Carnival. 
Through  the  kindness  of  my  backer,  we  have  had  invitations  to 
several  of  these,  and  if  we  were  so  inclined,  we  might  have  as  much 
of  that  sort  of  dissipati(m  as  we  pleased. 

I  have  been  to  one  masquerade,  which  was  very  splendid,  one 
concert  which  was  extremely  good,  and  where,  amongst  other 
varieties,  a  noMle  domitia  executed  on  the  piano-tforta,  two  pieces, 
one  a  difficult  Sonata  by  Dussek,  the  other,  VariatiMra  by  Mysedar, 
with  violino  obligate,  in  a  way  that  might  have  made  the  great  Kalk- 
bremer  jealous.    To-morrow  there  is  to  be  a  great  baU»  to  wbioh. 
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I  tfank,  I  shall  go^  ^  aU  the  bean  monde  of  VeDice  will  be  i 
bled  there^  and  then  I  shall  have  seen  enough  to  gire  me  a  tolera^ 
ble  insight  into  Venetian  society.  In  other  respects^  these  large 
parties  gave  me  yery  little  pleasure,  being  entirely  without  acquaint- 
iBces,  and  I  greatly  prefer  the  more  mixed  society  of  the  pit  of  the 
Opera ;  though,  to  do  the  aristocracy  justice,  it  should  be  observed 
that  no  restraints  and  ceremonies  are  attached  to  their  parties. 
Fall  dress  is  unknown,  and  he  who  went  habited  as  our  Loudon 
beaus  to  an  evening  party,  would  probably  be  considered  as  indulg- 
iag  in  some  of  the  masquerading  freaks  of  the  season.  I  fear  I 
thaU  sink  to  zero  in  your  grandmamma's  estimation,  when  she 
learns  that  though  I  have  been  upwards  of  three  months  absent 
from  England,  I  haye  nerer  once  had  on  a  white  neckcloth,  or  a 
pair  of  silk  stockings !  Yet,  in  the  course  of  my  wanderings, 
I  hare  now  and  then  elbowed  and  been  elbowed  by  grandees  and 
other  lofty  personage^,  and  have  occasionally  had  the  honour  of 
making  my  bow  to  a  principessa,  or  a  dueheesa.  My  uncam- 
bricked  neck  has  more  than  once  been  thrust  into  refined  society, 
to  mix  with  the  <^  black  spirits  and  white,  blue  spirits  and  gray," 
widch  there  mingle ;  and  my  booted  Thut  not  unpolUhed)  legs 
bare  eyen  pressed  the  same  floor  with  the  light  famiastic  toes  of 
towaltEers,eyen  daring  to  approach  the  space  consecrated  to  the 
bbonrs  of  the  caoaiier  seuly  and  to  the  mysteries  of  the  demi^ 
quette  de  ckai  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  I  have  always  found  myself 
like  others  in  these  respects,  a  circumstance  which,  no  doubt, 
ihows  the  people  of  the  Continent  to  be  a  set  of  unmaunered  cubs, 
ignorant  of  what  constitutes  the  real  enjoyment  of  society.  For 
iHio  can  properly  appredate  the  grace  of  one  of  Rossini's  melodies, 
if  his  neck  be  encircled  by  a  black  stock  ?  Then  dancing  is 
delightful,  but  only  to  those  who  wear  silk  stockings,  and  so  essen- 
tial are  they  to  this  enjoyment,  that  all  pleasure  vanishes  at  once, 
if  even  a  looker-on  has  boots!  I  say  nothing  of  the  wearing  of  a 
frock-coat  at  an  evening  party ;  for  that,  of  course,  is  an  enormity, 
of  which  even  the  savages  of  Otaheite  would  be  incapable.  But 
■y  indignation  is  running  away  with  me,  and  I  must  return  to 
business. 

On  my  return  here,  I  found  in  representation  at  the  Fenice  (the 
Grand  Opera)  the  *  Grocciato.'  Alas !  it  was  very  different  from 
what  I  had  been  accustomed  to ;  and,  half  a  dozen  times,  I  was 
inclined  to  leave  the  theatre  in  despair.  It  is  very  unfair  to  Cec- 
eoni,  on  whom  the  arduous  task  was  imposed  of  sustaining  the  prin- 
cipal part,  to  force  her  to  sing  music  to  which  her  physical  powers 
were  inadequate,  setting  science  aside.  The  part  is  written  iu 
mexMO  sopr€mOy  and  often  goes  higher  than  wlmt  most  sopranos 
caa  well  accofliplish ;  whilst  it  descends  far  into  the  province  of 
comiraUe.  No  parson  then  is  capable  of  executing  this  music, 
barely  as  it  is,  in  score,  without  possessing  two  different  metalH  of 
OHenUU  Herald,  Vol.  IS.  R 
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voice,  {94  is  w4  te^^M^yO  that  is,  ti^  dftculty  of  (|i|»gii^  is  BOt 
prano  and  ^oi^raltp  (tbe  interriEti  between  tbesO;  b^iog,  of  cootsqi 
included,)  ^W^  CM^^  ^W  perso^is  who  ar^  thu^  singularly  gifted. 
Pasta  is  one ;  lH|t  even  in  her  ringing,  you  may  have  remarked  t^ 
want  of  cle^^ss  in  the  lower  notes ;  the  thinness  ot  her  upper 
notes  was  nptao  pereeptible,  from  her  great  judgmept,  which  enabled 
her  to  turn  oven  the  weakness  of  her  voice  to  account.  Cecconi's, 
however,  is  a  pute  contralto,  and,  to  sing  the  mi^sic,  she  is  perpe-r 
tually  obliged  either  to  fly  into  a  most  intolerable  falsetto,  pr  sud- 
denly to  fall  down  an  octave,  and  thus  entirely  to  ruin  the  effeetof 
the  pasnage*  With  respect  to  her  conception  of  the  music,  if  I 
could  forget  the  Vf  llotian  fiariture,  it  might  have  appearefl  to  mc 
tolerable ;  but,  when  I  say  that  it  bore  '^  shadow  of  re$embliiMe 
to  what,  the  more  I  hear  of  singing,  is  the  more  &rm)y  established 
in  my  mind  as  the  standard  of  excellence,  Jt  is  s^f^rcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  it  gave  me  little  satisfaction.  How  the  Yenetiaiis, 
who  were  the  fijst  audience  that  listened  to  this  noMe  opera,  and 
who  passed  the  watch  word, '  Crocciato  and  Velluti'  to  the  rest  of 
Europe,  can  listen  to  it,  as  it  is  now  represented,  (for  not  only  is 
the  principal  inefficient,  but  the  music  has  been  mutilated  and  dia-  . 
figured  in  a  shameful  manner,  in  the  vain  hope  of  brin^g  it  within 
the  reach  of  those  who  were  to  sing  it,)  is  quite  uninteUigihle  to 
jue.  It -should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  Tosi  and  Crevelli^  who 
originally  smtained  the  parts  of  Palmidi  and  Adriano,  Still  appear 
in  those  characters,  end  do  all  for  the  music  which  individual  ez- 
celleneecan  accomplisk  Crovelli,  though  sixty  years  of  age^  is  oea 
,of  the  most  accomplished  tenors  I  have  ever  heard;  and  Tosi  haa 
a  first  rate  reputation  in  Italy.  She  si^gs  the  music,  with  more 
feeling,  than  Bonino,  though  she  has  not  yet  acquired  so  much  exe- 
cution ;  and  she  has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  being  young  and 
handsome*    I  do  not  insuk  her  by  a  compaiison  with  Caradori. 

Of  the  oiVhestra,  what  can  I  say  of  sufficient  praise  t  Of  aH 
the  perfect  bands  to  which  I  have  lately  listened,  and  of  which 
each  has  appeared  superior  to  that  which  went  befbre,  thi^  of  Venice 
is  thetAOlt  admirable.  Though  it  possesses  a  strength  which,  on  fit 
occasions,  can  nearly  stun  with  its  thunder,  its  accompaniments  are 
•v^i}  of  the  most  chamber-like  d^licacy^  and  in  tbe  mpstadmirable 
fttbordination  to  the  vocal  parts ;  and,  in  this  resp^t,  I  may  say  it 
«tan<|s  alone.  Tlie  inclination  to  indulge  in  thfiir  won  Httle  Jl^nrUk 
is  in  general,  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  the  tenants  of  an  orchea-i 
tra,  and  the  voice  is  often  lost  where  it  ouglit  to  b^  pri^c^fp^L . 

The  '  Groociato '  has  been  sneoeeded  by  a  new  opera  enticed 
*  GiovaDiia  d'Aroo,'  composed  bv  Va<icaij  exprMdy  f^  the 
Fenice.  When  a  new  opera  is  produced  in  Italy,  it  Is  the  cudit^te 
ibr  the  master  to  sit  at  the  piano-forte  during  the  first  tttree  tt?^tSB 
of  ii9B  representation.  The  au#enoe  always  li<(tin  t^th  patienee' 
for  theiie  thre6  evenings,  irhen  th^y  ai>e  MppOMd  to  IM  outtcreAtlf 
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ftqiillnted  with  thie  ftiusic  to  pi-ononnciB  Sentence  on  it^and  it  Is  coo- 
helmed  or  ftj^fvyred  acc<>rdinglj.  Castom ,  bowe ver,  does  hot  prevent 
^ben  (rom  bestowing  the  most  unbounded  praise  both  on  composer 
Ifld  performers  during  this  probation *;  it  only  exacts  the  absence 
of  sefsre  censure.    There  is  something  uncommonly  exciting  in 
witnesKing  these  probations,  particularly  where  expectations  have 
keen  raised  very  nigh.    The  crowded  theatre — the  whispers  which 
no  through -the  house,  communicating  the  opinion  of  some  high 
aathority  who  has  seen  the  score  or  heard  the  rehearsal — the  im- 
portant looks  of  the  leader,  as  he  reduces  his  troops  into  tune,  and 
prepares  a  second  fiddle  lest  a  strbg  of  his  other  should  sud*- 
denlv  break — the  anxious  face  of  the  mtaestro,  as  he  advances  to- 
virds  the  piano-forte,  scarcely  venturing  to  cast  a  timid  and  hasty 
glance  around  him  at  bis  judges,  ere  he  takes  his  seat — the  death- 
like silence  which  succeeds  the  tap  of  the  leader*s  bow,  preparatory 
to  the  commencement — the  murmnrs  which  agitate  the  assembly^ 
now  swelling  into  distinct  approbation,  now  sinking  to  the  chilling 
silence  which  too  surely  .indicates  dissatisfaction-r-the  din  of  ap- 
plause, with  which  any  thing  strikingly  beautiful  in  the  music  is 
received,  and  which  is  at  once  transferred  to  the  composer,  the 
lingers,  or  the  musicians,  according  as  their  several  merits  pre- 
dominaie — ^the  readiness  with  which  borrowed  plumes  are  detected, 
and  the  significant  gestures  with  which  thefts  ace  noticed*«*-tbe 
varying  emotions  which  animate  the  faces  of  the  audience  until 
tbe  falling  of  the  curtain  enables  them  to  give  vent  to  their  ob- 
serrationsi  when  the  whole  house  is  instantly  divided  into  central 
groopes,  of  which  each  has  its  oracle.    Such  is  a  sketch  of  what  .the 
first  represeutatif>n  of  an  opera  presents,  and  T  must  own  it  has 
irresistible  charms  for  me.     What  would  I  not  hare  given  to  have 
witnessed  the  coming  out  <>f  thb  '  Crocciato,'  when  the  delighted 
people  seized  on  Meyerbeer  and  paraded  him  about  the  town  on 
their  shoulders  ?  or  -the  production  of  Rossini's,  where  the  nnfor- 
tonate  composer  was  nearly  hugged  to  deatJi  by  his  admirers  ?    I 
took  great  interest  in  this  opera  of  Vaccaij'si  for  I  had  ^eatly  ad- 
mired some  of  his  other  works,  and  had  been  very  much  delighted 
formerly  by  hearing  him  play  and  sing  some  of  his  own  music  at . 
Naples  ;  I  therefore  watched  over  *  Uiovauna '  with  great  anxiety 
Jaring  the  momentous  period  of  probation.  It  began  rather  heavily ; 
tliere  was  nothing  during  the  first  half  hour  that  called  forth  any 
marked  applause ;  the  contralto  was  ill,  and  gave  ho  effect  to  % 
gnm  scena  which  was  much  relied  on  by  the  comjposer.    People 
beian  to  mutter  ^pasiicciOj  a  phrase  by  which  they  are  wont  te 
Inmcate  music  made  up  of  odds  and  ends ;  and  every  thing  seemed 
to  portoid  a  JioBeo,  (in  musical  phraseology^  a  failure.)    A  fipe 
duet,  however,  between  Tosi  and  CrevelU  turned  the  scale  in 
Vaccaij's  favour,  and  put  the  andience  in  good  humour.    In  the 
second  a^ty  there  were  several  good  concerted  pieces,  and  one 
splendid  sccna,  which  Was  executed  adinii>ably  by  Tosi,  and  which 
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of  itself  would  save  the  opera.  Indeed,  her  actiig  and  aingiag, 
throuffhont  this  most  difficult  part,  were  altogether  excellent,  and 
gained  her  enthusiastic  applause.  Crevelli  lUso  acquitted  hi^lself 
with  his  usual  ability  ana  good  taste ;  but,  in  other  respects, 
Vaccaij  is  little  indebted  to  his  vocalists ;  the  bass  was  very 
mediocre,  and  the  contralto  weak.  The  second  night,  the  success 
of  the  opera  was  more  marked,  and  the  third  left  no  fears  as  to 
its  failure,  though  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  rise  to  a  first-rate 
reputation. 

At  the  Buffo  Opera,  they  have  been  giving  Rossini's  *  Barbiere' 
and  *  Cenerentola,'  both  of  imperishable  popularity,  with  a  verj 
good  company ;  so  you  see  there  is  no  want  of  variety.  Before  we 
left  Milan,  <  Didone'  was  '  abandonata'  at  the  Scala,  and  ^  Zoraide' 
substituted,  a  change  which  gave  universal  satisfaction. .  It  was 
very  well  done ;  but  David  pleased  me  in  it  no  more  than  in  tiie 
other  opera.  At  Parma,  there  was  a  remarkably  good  company,  as 
there  always  is ;  the  prima  donna  is  a  young  Englishwoman,  whose 
history,  as  I  heard  it,  was  rather  singular.  She  is  of  good  family, 
the  daughter  of  a  physician,  and  of  independent  fortune  ;  her  pas- 
sion is  music,  and  perfection  in  singing  is  what  she  is  bent  on  accom- 
plishing. She  appears  to  be  about  22  years  of  age,  of  a  pleasing 
appearance,  (like  the  prints  you  see  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,) 
with  a  fine  voice,  good  fi^re,  and  rather  graceful  bearing ;  she  has 
none  of  the  shyness  or  timidity  of  a  novice,  but  treads  the  stage 
like  one  who  had  nothing  either  to  hope  or  fear  from  those  who 
observed  her.  Her  singing  is  extremely  good,  and,  for  an  exotic,  won- 
derful. In  execution,  even  of  the  most  difficult  music,  she  has  little 
to  learn  ;  what  she  does  want  is,  brio  and  portamefUOy  two  quaK- 
ties  which  time  and  experience  may  give  her,  and  which  Perron  has 
shown  may  be  attainea  even  by  an  Englishwoman.  Still  she  is  not 
a  favourite  with  the  Parmesans,  who  have  received  her  very  coldly. 

Belloc,  who  sang  in  England  some  twenty  years  ago,  was  also 
here,  and  even  at  her  advanced  years,  she  is  hardly  now  to  be 
equalled  in  Italy.  Tacchinarde,  the  tenor,  is  one  of  the  most 
scientific  and  delightful  singers  to  be  met  with.  Their  operas 
were  the  *  €rocciato,Mn  which  Belloc  acquitted  herself  with  great 
talent,  though  she  still  fell  infinitely  short  of  Velluti ;  but  the 
music  was  even  more  mangled  than  at  Venice,  for  want  of  a  con- 
tralto. There  was  another  opera  called  ^  Attila,'  written  for 
Parma,  by  a  young  composer,  called  Persiani ;  but,  though  well 
executed,  it  did  not  succeed.  At  Mantua  there  was  u  magnificent 
*  Semiramide,*  which  was  the  greatest  treat  I  have  yet  met  with. 
The  singing  of  a  certain  Passerini  in  this  opera,  is  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  unrivalled  brilliancy,  united  to  the  purest  and  most 
passionate  expression  which  I  have  ever  heard  since  the  strains  of 
Velluti.  There  is  science  in  every  ornament  she  uses,  and  grace 
in  every  movement  of  her  voice.    It  being  the  last  night  of  the 
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opera,  she  was  farced  to  repeat  a  long  and  diAbalt  scetta,  (a  favour 
tie  aadience  are  only  allowed  to  ask  on  the  last  representation,) 
and  almost  every  embellishment  on  the  repetition  was  new,  but 
always  under  the  dominion  of  the  most  correct  taste.  Her  singing 
is  not  new  to  me,  and  I  remember  well,  being  lost  in  amazement 
at  her  execution  of  the  different  modulations  in  the  finale  of 
*  Zelmira,'  (the  most  trying  piece  of  music  ever  devised,  and  which 
even  Pasta  aid  not  choose  to  risk  attempting  iti  London,)  when  she 
was  at  Palei^no ;  and  I  have  heard  her  sing  this  very  '  Semira- 
mide'  also,  but  it  did  not  make  the  same  .impression  on  me  then, 
which  it  did  at  Mantua. 

At  Verona,  I  heard  '  Mose '  and  ^  Otello '  admirably  done,  in 
which  our  countiywoman,  Perron,  was  the  principal  singer.  Her 
£uiie  is  spread  nrom  one  end  of  Italy  to  the  other ;  she  is  one 
of  the  greatest  favourites  in  the  country,  and  most  deservedly  so. 
I  should  never  have  done  were  I  to  give  you  a  list  and  description 
of  all  the  operas  I  have  heard  within  the  last  month.  At  this  sea- 
aim  of  the  year,  every  town  has  an  opera,  and  almost  every  one  has 
a  good  company,  which  may  give  you  some  idea  of  the  prodigious 
fertility  of  this  country  in  musical  talent.  Decidedly  the  most 
popalar  composition  extant,  is  Bossini's  ^  Semiramide,'  which,  in 
the  north  of  Italy  alone,  was  in  representation  at  six  theatres  at 
the  same  time.  Next  to  it  may  be  ranked  Meyerbeer^s  ^  Croc- 
ciato,'  which  was  acted  in  four  large  towns  this  Oamvial.  Merca- 
dante,  Paceini,  Magi,  Morlacchi,  and  Vaccaij,  are  the  other  com- 
posers now  most  in  repute ;  but  the  popularity  of  Rossini  is  alto- 
gether unshaken,  and  gaii^s  ground  rather  than  diminishes ;  nor, 
iadeed,  do  I  wonder  at  it ;  for,  with  all  his  faults,  he  is  truly  a 
master  genius. 

It  is  said  here  that  Pasta  is  to  be  in  London  in  May,  that 
Mr.  Ebers'  agents  had  engaged  Donzellii,  Galli,  and  ZuchelH  from 
Ptens;  that  Rossini  is  to  go  over  to  England  to  write  a  new 
opera ;  and  that  in  spring  there  would  be  no  such  Opera  in  Europe 
as  that  of  London.  Indeed,  if  all  this  be  true,  it  promises  well. 
Several  new  scores  are  also  to  be  taken  to  England,  amongst  others, 
*  Donna  Carrittea,'  a  popular  opera,  by  Mercadante ;  and 
'  Giulietta  e  Romeo,^  one  of  Vaccaij's  best  works.  There  is  some 
talk  of  engaging  a  troop  of  Italian  choristers,  and  of  improving  the  ^ 
London  ballet  by  introducing  some  of  the  Milanese  school. 

I  have  advised  some  persons  here  to  induce  Lorenzani  to  go  to 
Eogland,  if  they  wished  to  show  the  London  public  what  good 
sagmg  was ;  but  it  is  said  that  she  was  not  to  be  tempted,  and  she 
is  very  right,  for  now  she  is  in  a  country  where  her  merits  are 
appreciated,  which  would  not  be  the  case  in  England. 

We  leave  Venice  on  the  24th,  and  proceed  by  Ferrara  and 
Bologna  to  Florence.  I  fear  my  progress  southwards  must  stop  at 
Florence ;  though  how  I  ani  to  deny  myself  anothe; '  glimpse  of  St.' 
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Feter's  and  ^  V^ti^aiii  ie  bwrd  to  say :  iMtt  time  Ami,  and  iitm* 
of  Indiamen  and  outftts,  paaaeogera  aad  furepMratioini^  begm  to  float 
before  my  eyes,  with  a  fair  distance  of  rice  plains*  and  coooa-dmt 
trees.  Alas,  alas!  that  one  must  exchange  the  Alps  for  tlie 
twenty-four  Pergunnahs,  and  the  warblings  of  a  Passerini  for  the 
dull  notes  of  the  tam^tom ! 

I  have  prolonged  this  letter  considerably  beyond  what  I  antici- 
pated -when  comroeneing  it.  Cicero  once  excused  himself  for 
writing  a  long  letter^  by  saying  he  had  not  time  to  make  it  shorter, 
a  sort  of  apology  which  even  small  people  may  occasionally  malce 
use  of. 

Poor  Velluti  is  very  ill  here — dangerously  ill,  I  fear,  from  wfa^tl 
have  just  heard. 

Florence,  March  6,  1887. 

f  confess  to  you  the  tearing  myself  from  Italy  is  a  sad  effort, 
the  more  so  now  that  the  climate  has  begun  to  be  so  delicious. 
Still  i  know  it  is  necessary ;  and,  moreover,  I  feel  that  when  I 
arrive  in  England  all  my  regrets  will  he  at  liaving  staid  away  so 
long.  Such  is  the  preference  of  present  enjoyment  to  even  the  cer- 
tainty of  purchasing  greater  happiness  hy  its  relinquishment ! 

I  should  wish  to  bask  \n  the  warmth  of  an  Italian  spring,  until 
the  passage  of  the  Alps  becomes  less  dreary,  and  the  climate  on 
the  other  side  more  genial.  Sometimes  I  think  of  going  from  Genoa 
to  Nice  in  a  felucca,  to  avoi4  the  trophic  and  fatigue  of  a  land 
journey :  but  as  yet  1  have  fixed  iiothing.  The  end  of  April,  how- 
ever, is  the  utmost  extension  which,  even  in  my  dreams,  I  venture 
to  assign  myself,  and  the  (st  of  j^Is^y  mt^^t  find  me  in  Bnghtod. 

Florence  is  in  all  its  usual  heauty,  with  the  temperature  of 
English  June.  We  left  Vepice  on  the  2dth  ultisEio,  and  I  saw 
ijnuch  of  the  Venetian  society  whilst  there,  owing  to  tho  extrefie 
civility  of  my  banker,  who  loaded  nie  with  attentions.  I  was  at  two 
grand  halls  during  the  Carnival :  the  first  w<^  given  by  the  Fibr- 
monici,  t&e  latter  by  the  Austrians,  aod  hoth  were  of  the  most 
brilliant  description.  The  first,  in  partipHlar,was  the  most  splendid 
display  of  beautiful  women  and  elegant  eostume  that  I  ever  saw  in 
any  country.  There  were  about  six  hundred  people  in  the  rooms ; 
and,  as  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  such  a  brilliant  assemblage,  I  covld 
hardly  credit  the  accounts  of  the  deeay  of  Vemce.  We  certainly 
saw  Venice  to  great  advantage,  though  they  say  the  CamivaL  is 
sadly  fallen  off.  We  got  to  Ferrara  on  the  25th,  and  repiained  there 
the  26th,  when  there  was  a  very  brilliant  Cqr^o,  with  horse-races, 
a  magnificent  opera,  and  after  it>  a  veiy  gay  marked  ball  in  the 
tbeatre  which  lasted  till  8  o'clock  in  the  morning;  not  that  I 
was  so  Carnival-mad  as  to  stay  till  that  hoiir.  You  would  |iot 
have  thought  that  Ferrara,  dull  and  dilapidated  as  it  looks, 
could  have  exhibited  snch  gaieties  as  its   streets  and  theatre 
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^fFed  an  this  occftrilvn;  bill,  at  tliis  tfaasM,  eitery  Iowaui  Italy 
b  in  its  holiday  clothes,  mid  one  would  suppose  the  people  were 
alii 


We  f  ot  %6  9<^o^a  oti  the  last  day  of  the  Caniiialv  the  ^lih,  of 
February;  and  here  a^in  all  wai  masqueraiding,  fwMry^  aud 
attmaeiaent,  with  a  miignificent  v^giotu  (60  they  call  the  masked 
balls  at  the  Opera  Hoase)  until  tw^e  o'clock  at  id^t,  when  a 
great  bell  rang;  the  people  were  all  driven  away,  the  streets 
cleared,  the  sound  of  festivity  hushed.  Itent  had  commenced , 
mortification  and  penance  had  now .  taken  the  place  of  niirth  and 
enjoyment ;  and,  on  the  following  day,  sermons  were  preached 
hom  all  the  pulpits  against  the  priofaae  riots  of  the  Carnival, 
which  had  heen  openly  patronized  the  day  before  by  the  cardinal 
and  church  dignitaries !  One  would  hardly  believe  it  possible 
that  80  rapid  a  change  could  be  wrought  iu  the  population  of  a 
large  town,  as  is  witnessed  at  this  time,  especially  under  the  Pope's 
sway. 

No  place  in  the  world,  perhaps,  is  so  intolerable  during  Lent  as 
Bologna,  and  few  are  more  agreeable  during  Carnival.  After  the 
corfew  has  tolled,  not  a  shadow  of  amusement  is  allowed,  nor 
even  the  tinkling  of  a  guitar  in  the  streets.  We  did  not  stay  an 
hour  longer  under  his  Holiness's  dominion  than  sufficed  to  procure 
a  conveyance  to  Florcnce,  where  they  keep  Lent  with  more  modera- 
tioD.  We  had  a  tedious  and  dreary  journey  over  the  Appenines, 
which  were  covered  with  show,  and  dismal  enough;  but,  as  we 
approached  Florence,  the  snow  disappeared,  and  the  climate 
softened. 

On  our  arrival  here,  we  immediately  went  into  a  lodging  Fta  di 
Santa  Margarita^  where  we  have  three  very  nice  furnished  rooms 
for  four  pauls  per  diem,  and  we  keep  ourselves.  Almost  imnie- 
diately  on  my  arrival  here,  I  ^facountered  our  old  and  incomparable 
valet  m  the  street,  lie  darted  across  the  road,  seized  my  hand, 
.kissed  it  with  the  utmost  emotion,  and  I  really  believe  shed- 
ding tears  of  joy.  I  was  truly  delighted  to  meet  him,  for  a  more  excel- 
lent being  never  lived.  Since  leaving  us  he  has  served  many  masters, 
and  as  usual  gives  a  long  and  doleful  account  of  his  servitudes. 
Now  he  is  with  an  English  family  consisting  of  two  gentlemen  and 
three  ladies,  and  truly  it  would  seem  the  life  of  a  galley-slave  were 
case  compared  with  his.  He  is  their  only  servant,  and  they  keep 
house;  they  %fi  to  bed  about  two  in  the  thoming,  and  he  has 
three  separate  breakfasts  to  prepare  at  eight  o'clock ;  seven  pairs 
of  boots  and  five  of  'shoes  tb  clean  daily ;  sixty  knives  and  forks 
to  pat  in  order,  and  coats  innumerable  €0  brush,  small  wages  and 
poor  fare  ;  his  complaints  are  Kke  thdse  of  L^porello : 

**  yotie  e  gieroo  lailcar, 
MaDgtar  inal,  e  mat  dormir/' 
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AAi^hke  Leporellb's  aIeo>  is  his  determiMXioo, 
"'  Vogllo  tu  11  geutiliioiiio, 
E  Bon  TOf  Uo  plo  tenir.** 
fbr>  as  soon,  as  he  is  rdeased  from  his  present  slaTery,  (by  the  bye, 
he  says  thev  are  excellent  and  kind  people,  though  so  anconBionsble 
as  to  work,)  he  intends  to  go  to  Lucca,  and  if  he  can  raise  enosgb 
money  to  subsist  on,  to  give  up  servitude  altogether. 


GO,  FANCY,  TREAD  THK  SHORE. 

Go,  Faney,  tread  the  shore, 

From  whence  my  eye 
First  skimm*d  the  ocean-floor, 

And,  passing  by. 
Beheld  the  vessel's  daabiDg  prow 
Beat  down  the  barldiig  waves  below. 

Ah,  did  not  every  sail 

The  trish  inspire. 
To  wander  with  the  gale, 

Where  doth  retire 
The  winter's  snn,  while  tempesto  here 
Roar  round  and  shake  the  dying  year  7 

Visit  the  sandy  nook. 

Where  oft  I  lay. 
And  tiim*d  from  foreign  book 

To  mark  the  play 
Of  coneys  in  their  small  champai^, 
By  sand-hills  bonnded  and  the  main. 

And,  if  then  canst,  reeal 

The  thoughts  that  rose, 
And  feelings  musical. 

At  evening's  close. 
When  Hesfter,  like  a  shepherd,  brings 
The  flocking  stars  to  night's  cold  springs. 

But  whimper  nought  of  love- 
Be  that  forgot— 

'T  is  a  Are  bright  above. 
But  ashes  hot, 
,  And  cinders  wasting  as  they  bum, 

Below,  and  drop  in  Time's  dark  urn. 


Bioh. 
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REMARKABLE  FORGERY  OP  A  BRAMINIGAL  WORK  ON 
RELIGION,  BY  A  FRENCH  JESUIT. 

At  a  moineBt  whai  every  thing  relating  to  the  celebrated  So* 
ciety  of  the  Jesuits  excites  considerable  interest  in  this  country  as 
well  as  on  the  Continent,  it  may  be  well  to  make  known  to  the 
public,  more  generally  than  it  is  at  present,  a  drcomstance  relative 
to  a  ndsnonary  of  that  Society,  who  resided  in  India  nearly  200  years 
ago;  because  it  will  at  once  show  the  extraordinary  talent  of  the 
Jesuits  generally,  and  the  great  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  language, 
and  the  Hindoo  religion  and  manners,  acquired  by  the  members  of 
that  Society,  who  were  sent  into  the  East ;  as  well  as  the  zeal  and ' 
perseverance  with  which  they  promoted,  according  to  their  owo 
VWW8  of  this  duty,  the  conversion  of  the  natives  of  India  froBi*" 
Hindooism  to  Christianity. 

Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  when  chief  justice  and  first  member  of 
bis  Majesty's  council  in  Ceylon,  having,  in  consequence  of  his  sug- 
gesticms  upon  the  subject,  been  authorized  by  his  Majesty's' mini- 
sters to  frame  a  special  code,  wluch  might  be  applicable  to  the 
'religious  feelings,  local  circumstances,  and  peculiar  customs  of  all 
the  different  castes  and  descriptions  of  Native  inhabitants  on  that 
island^  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  in  the  first  instance,  to  ascertain  as 
nearly  as  he  could  thd  authenticity  of  all  those  books,  Indian  as 
well  as  European,  which  were  generally  believed  to  contain  the 
most  correct  information  respecting  the  real  tenets  of  the  Brand* 
nical  and  Buddhist  religions. 

Amongst  other  European  booksj  the  authenticity  of  which  he 
waa  desirous  of  ascertaining,  was  the  ^  Ezour  Vedam,'  a  work  in 
French,  which  Voltaire,  in  his  '  Age  of  Louis  the  fifteenth,'  had 
aBBOteced  to  be  a  French  translation  made  from  a  Sanscdt  work^ 
by  a  most  respectable  Bramin  of  the  Pagoda  of  Seringham,  wlio 
had  rendjBred  great  iservices  to  the  French  at  Pondicherry,but  whieh 
work  Monsieur  Sonnerat  had,  subsequently  to  Voltaire's  pi^blic^ 
tion,  8iispe<^ted  to  be  the  production  of  some  French  Missionary. 
Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  whOe  on  a  journey  to  Madras*  from  the 
island  of  Ramisserum,  vdiich  is  sitjlated  between  the  north-west 
part  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  the  south-east  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  India,  and  which  is  as  celebrate4  for  its  sanctity  iu 
the  southern  part,  as  Jaggemant  is  in  the  northern  part  of  Hindoos- 
tan,  determined,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  whether  the  original  of 
the  *  Ezour  Vedam'  was  or  was  not  a  Sanscrit  work*  With  this 
view,.in  travelling  through  the  several  provinces  of 'rinnevelly,Ram- 
nad,  Madura,  Trichinopoly,  aiid^Tanjore,  he  made  the  most  par- 
denlar  inquiries  upon  the  subject  at  all  the  Pagodas  of  any  note 
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in  those  proTinces,  amongst  others^  at  the  Pagodas  of  Ramissernm, 
Trichindore,  Tinnevelly,  Madura,  Tanjore,  Combecononi,  Ghillam- 
brum,  and  particolarly  at  that  of  Seringham  He  could  not,  iiow- 
ever,  find  the  least  trace  amongst  the  Bratnins  of  those  Pagodas  of 
any  translation  ever  having  been  made  into  French  of  a  Sanscrit 
wprk,  called  the  *  Ezour  Vedam,'  nor  that  any  such  work  was  ever 
written,  either  by  a  Bramin  of  the  Pagoda  oi  Seringham,  or  of  any 
other  Pagoda  in  those  provinces. 

Extending  his  inquiries  still  Aitther  on  the  subject.  Sir  Alexander 
Johnston  went  to  the  French  settlement  of  Pondicherry,  and  there 
having  obtained  the  permission  of  Count  Dupins,  the  French  Gover- 
nor of  thkt  place,  examined,  in  company  with  Colonel  Fraser,  the 
Snglish  Political  Resident  there,  all  the  manuscript  works  in  the 
Jesuit's  College  of  Pondicheriy.  Among  these  he  foutid  the  manu^ 
script  copy  of  the  <  Exour  Vedam'  in  French  and  Sanscrit.  He 
immediately  mentioned  this  circumstance  to  the  late  Mr.  Bllfe, 
then  the  principal  member,  and  most  learned  omameiit  of  the  Col* 
lege  of  Madras.  At  the  request  of  Sir  Alexander,  fimd  tot  the 
purpose  of  decidhig  on  the  authenticity  of  the  work  in  question, 
Mr.  Ellis  {than  whom  no  one  could  be  better  qualified  M  the  tasl^) 
entered  iuto  a  minute  examination  of  the  manuscripts,  and  ultimajtely 
produced  a  very  learned  dissertation  on  the  subject^  wbhh  ia  ib«- 
sert^d  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  '  Asiatic  Besearchee/' 
wherein  be. proves  that  the  ^  Ezour  Vedait'  is  not  the  Frtaeh 
translatipn  of  a  Sanscrit  original,  as  was  believed  by  Voltaire,  bat 
a  work  entirely  composed  by  the  celebrated  Jesuit»  Robert  da  Nobi- 
libus,  in  the  year  1Q21,  for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting,  by 
this  '^  piou9  fraud/'  the  conversion  of  the  I^doos  to  Christiiuiity ! 

The  object  which  Voltaire  principally  had  in  view  iH  tntrodaeinf 
this  supposed  Sanscrit  work  to  t^  notice  of  the  Emopean  world, 
was  to  sliow  that  many  of  the  priodpal  doctrines  of  Christianity 
were  borrowed  from  those  of  the  Bramins,  long  before  ptfevaleat  in 
the  East ;  and  the  great  resemblance  between  the  Christian  dec- 
trines  and  those  found  in  the  '  Ezour  Ved^m,'  supposing  tliis  to  be 
a  genuine  work,  might  well  induce  the  supposition.  But  tbe 
discovery  of  its  forgery  sufficiently  refutes  the  notion,  and  easily 
accounts  for  the  resemblance  in  question,  while  it  adds  another 
proof  to  the  nnfaay  already  on  record,  of  how  little  teliaoce  is  to  be 
placed  on  theological  authorities  geoerally^wben,  eten  fbr  the  pro- 
pagation of  a  fEiith  which  peculiarly  teaches  men  to  abhor  disaimia- 
lation  and  to  denounce  fraud,  and  expressly  prohibits  the  deiog 
of  evil,  even  if  good  is  to  arise  therefrom,  men  of  the  lughefit  talent 
and  attaiameats  could  be  found  to  use  these  noble  gifts  ia  fotgiii^ 
and  passing  off  as  anthentjo,  and  of  divine  origia,  dogaiae  aaa 
doctrines  originating  in  their  own  aealous  but  ttneeropalous  ima- 
gioations. 

The  rep<^t  of  the  me^tiu^  of  th^  A^la^k  S^i^ty  in  GAleuttA,  «t 
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whicb  tbt  jiltper  of  Mr.  ElHa  alluded  to  ia  the  feiregoing  remarkt, 
was  first  ready  19  sufficiently  curious  aad  appropriate  to  be  repeated 
liere.     It  is  as  follows : 

<  A  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was  held  at  Chouringlieci,  on 
the  evening  of  the  6th  instant,  ("August  1817.)  Mh  Harrington 
presided  on  the  occasion.  Several  curious  articles  of  Hindoo  sculp- 
ture, painting,  &c.  h^d  been  received  during  the  preceding  two 
months,  and  were  deposited  in  the  Museum. 

*  An  interesting  paper  was  read,  written  by  Mr.  Ellis,  commu- 
nicating a  curious  instance  of  literary  forgery,  or  rather  religious 
imposition.  In  1788  a  book  was  printed  at  Paris,  entitled  L'Ezour 
Vedam,  containing  the  exposition  of  the  opinions  of  the  Indian  priests 
and  philosophers,  and  said  to  be  translated  from  the  Sanscrit  by  a 
Bramin.  It  was  said  in  the  preface  that  tbc  work  was  originally 
among  the  papers  of  M.  Barthelemy,  a  Member  of  Council  at 
Pondicherry,  that  M.  Moldave  brought  a  copy  of  it  from  India,  and 
presented  it  to  Voltaire,  who  sent  it  in  1761  to  the  Library  of  Ijie 
King  of  France.  Voltaire  had  been  inRMrmed  that  the  chief-priest 
of  Cherengham,  distina^uished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  French 
language,  and  the  services  he  had  performed  for  the  India  Company, 
was  the  translator  of  the  Ezour  Vedam,  and  appears  to  have  be- 
lieved it  an  authentic  work.  M.  Anquetil  du  Perron  was  of  the 
same  opinion.  M.  Sonnerat,  however,  seems  to  have  detected  tlie 
error,  and  describes  the  Exonr  Vedam  as  not  genuine,  but  the  com- 
position of  a  Missionary  at  Masullpataro,  sou^  le  mcmteav  Brame, 
Mr.  Ellis  has  since  ascertained  that  the  original  of  this  work  still 
exists  among  the  manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  the  Catholic 
Missionaries  at  Pondicherry,  which  are  understood  to  have  beloiged 
originally  to  the  Society  of  Jesuits.  Besides  the  Ezour  Vedam, 
there  are  also  among  these  Manuscripts  imitations  of  the  other  three 
Vedas,  each  of  them  in  Sanscrit,  in  the  Roman  character,  and  in 
thft  French.  Mr.  Ellis  enters  im^s  pbllologicsl  investigation  of  the 
manuscripts  to  show  that  whether  the  author  were  a  Native  or  a 
European,  the  work  must  either  have  originated  in  the  provinces 
of  Bengal  and  Orissa,  or  have  been  composed  by  some  one  who  had 
there  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  Sanscrit.  He  then  gives  a  list 
of  the  manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  the  Catholic  Missionaries 
and  their  contents.  They  are  eight  in  number.  One  of  them  con- 
cludes by  denying  the  diVinity  of  Bramah,  and  asserting  him  to  have 
been  a  man  in  aU  respects  resembling  other  human  beings.  They 
are  all  intended  to  refute  the  doetrines,  and  show  the  absurdity  of 
the  ceremonies,  inculcated  by  the  Brahmins.  The  Native  Christians 
at  Pondicherry  are  of  opinion  that  they  were  written  by  Robertus 
de  Nobilibns,  a  neajr  relation  of  his  holiness  Marcellus  II.,  and 
the  nephew  of  Cardinal  Bellarinin,  and  who  founded  the  Madura 
mission  about  the  year  1620.  This  personage  appears  to  be  waH 
known  both  to  {jEindoos  fad. Ctiri»lw)e>  wittxh$  Sausccit. title  of 
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Tatwa-bod'ha-ewamiy  whose  writings  on  polemical  theology  are  said 
to  resemhle  greatly  the  controversial  parts  of  the  Pseudo-vedas,  dis- 
corered  hy  Mr.  Ellis.  That  learned  gentleman  thinks  it  not  impro- 
hahle  that  the  suhstance  of  them,  as  they  now  exist,  is  from  his  pen, 
and  that  they  oonsbted  originally,  like  his  works  in  Tamil,  of  detached 
treatises  on  varioos  controversial  points,  and  that  some  other  hand  haa 
since  arranged  them  in  their  present  form,  imposed  on  them  a  false 
title,  transcribed  them  into  the  Roman  chaiacter,  and  translated 
them  into  French.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  manner,  style,  form, 
and  substance,  of  the  pseudo-vedas  do  not  bear  the  most  distant 
resemblance  to  the  writings,  whose  titles  they  assume.  Mr.  Ellis 
gives  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  real  vedas,  and  compares  them  par« 
ticularly  with  the  forgeries.  The  whole  scope  of  the  pseudo-vedas 
is  evidently  the  destruction  of  the  existing  belief  of  the  Hindoos, 
without  regarding  consequences,  or  caring  whether  a  blank  be  sub- 
stituted for  it  or  not.  The  wri^ngs  of  Ram  Mohun  Roy  seem  to 
be  precisely  of  the  same  tendency  as  the  discussions  of  Robertus 
dc  Nobilibus.  The  mission  #f  Madura  appears  to  have  been  founded 
op  the  principle  of  concealing  from  the  Natives  the  country  of  the 
missionaries,  and  imposing  them  on  the  people  as  belonging  to  the 
sacred  tribe  of  the  Brahmins,  (Romaca  Brahmana  was  the  title 
they  assumed,)  and  this  deception,  probably,  led  to  many  more. 

^  The  paper  of  Mr.  Ellis,  of  which  we  have  given  this  imperfect 
repiort,  displays  a  profound  knowledge  of  Sanscrit  literature,  and 
will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest  by  the  Oriental  scholar. 

*  The  same  intelligent  writer  has  transmitted  to  the  Society  bis 
able  Dissertation  on  the  Malayalma  language,  which  is  spoken  in 
the  southern  provbces  of  Travancor6.' 


HEROES     SERVED.* 

Upon  the  silent  Dtnobe's  shore 
Whea  evening  waits,  'tis  sweet  to  sec 

('Ilieir  golden  wine-cups  flowing  o*er) 
Our  heroes  in  their  revelry. 

A  youthfal  beauty  pours  the  wine. 
And  each  will  pledge  a  cup  to  her ; 

And  each,  of  charms  that  seem  divine, 
Would  fain  become  a  worshipper. 

*  Nay !  heroes,  nay  I'  the  virgin  cried, 
*  My  servictf— not  my  lave^l  give : 

For  one  alone—  for  none  beside— 
For  one  alone  I  love  and  Htc.* 


'  From  '  Popular  Servian  Poetryw-translated  by  John  Bo  wring/ 
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ABA88AH,  AN  ARABIAN  TALE.* 

When  we  reflect  how  many  iDtellectoal  qualities  must  concar  to 
form  the  poetical  character,  it  certainly  is  not  easy  to  repress  our 
wonder  that  so  many  persons  should  imagine  themselves  poets. 
For  nothing  in  nature  is  more  rare  than  a  real  poet.  Miracles 
almost  occur  as  frequently. 

Not  highest  wisdom  in  debates 
For  framing  laws  to  govern  states ; 
Not  empire  to  the  rising  sun 
By  valour,  conduct,  fortune  won. 
Such  heavenly  influence  require 
As  how  to  strike  the  muse*s  lyre. 

In  fact,  the  poet  that  would  deserve  thfe  name^  must  unite,  with  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  understanding  invention  to  create,  and 
imagination  and  fancy  to  crahelHsh  and  beautify  his  composiltons. 
To  these  he  should  add  chasteness  of  thought,  and  a  style  at  once 
various,  flexible,  elegant,  rich,  forcible: — in  a  word,  he  should  be 
able  to  put  in  play  all  the  powers  of  his  country's  language.  With 
Horace,  we  despise  all  middling  poetry ;  for  it  is  not  ^re,  as  in 
ethics,  where  virtue  is  found  in  the  golden  mean.  In  poetry,  what 
is  not  good,  is  bad.  This  is  the  law,  and  it  has  been  approved  by 
all  those  extraordinary  men  who  applied  their  minds  to  the  judging 
of  works  of  imagination ;  though  we  observe  that,  of  late,  many  of 
those  persons,  who  in  these  times  assume  the  name  of  critic,  are 
pleased  to  profess  another  creed,  and  to  speak  as  if  there  could 
exist  poetry  gradually  descending  in  excellence  from  the  apex  of 
sublimity  down  to  the  very  level  of  the  bathos.  Almost  every  pro- 
duction in  rhyme  that  appears,  contains,  according  to  them,  infal- 
lible tokens,  cleu'  and  legible  types,  that  the  muses  have  an  un- 
fading laurel  in  store  for  the  author.  From  the  collision  of  rough 
consonants  they  perceive  bright  sparks  of  genius  produced,  and  the 
headstrong  march  of  untameable  verses,  which  spurn  all  rule,  are 
to  them  the  happiest  omens  of  future  ease  and  fluency  of  versifica- 
tion. An  infusion  of  extravagant  nonsense  indicates  profundity 
and  a  philosophical  spirit.  But  much  more  philosophical  is  it,.and 
more  a  proof  of  genius,  to  drop  hints  about  misanthropical  cyni- 
cism, to  talk  of  despising  man  as  a  contemptible  animal,  to  turn  some 
of  Montaigne's  rambling  rhapsodies  into  verse,  as  Byron  did,  to 
laugh  at  the  highest  efforts  of  human  intellect,  which  is  much  easier 
than  to  imitate  them,  and  (to  crown  these  philosophical  pretensions) 
to  insinuate  a  disbelief  in  the  reality  of  all  virtue,  and  endeavour. 


*  Abassah,  an  Arabian  talc,  in  two  cantos.    Tendon,  1896. 
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bj  hints  and  innendos,  to  sap  the  foundation  of  all  great  reputa- 
tions. 

Poetry  of  this  stamp  is  snro  to  reckon  all  the  profligate  among 
its  admirers,  and  they  unfortunately  form  a  tolerably  stronjc  party 
anK>ng  mankind.  No  doubts  the  preparation  of  so  poisonous  a  drug 
demands  great  talents  and  much  kiiiowledge ;  the  assassin  of  public, 
morals  must  be  no  ?ulgar  person  ;  he  must  know  the  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  the  place  h^  has  to  attack ;  he  must  have  dex- 
terity,  he  must  have  courage,  he  must  have  perseverance. 

The  author  of '  Abassah '  has  no  pretentions  to  rank  among  these 
philosophers,  nor  among  any  others,  though  he  makes  an  attempt, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  poem,  to  philosophize  a  little  in  the  old 
way  on  the  doings  of  time,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  empires.  It  is, 
however,  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  what  connection  there  is 
between  this  rambling  rhapsody  and  the  story  of  ^  Abassah ;'  no 
more,  we  suspect,  than  the  '  History. of  England'  has  with  the  Me- 
moirs of  Mr.  O'Keefe,  or  Mn  Frederic  Reynolds,  which,  upon  this 
author's  plan,  those  ingenious  gentlemen  might  have  prefixed  to 
their  important  communications  by  way  of  introduction.  Among 
all  the  common^places  of  the  world,  no  common-place  is  more  com- 
mon than  reflections  on  the  death  and  burial  of  men  and  women » 
whether  those  men  and  women  should  happen  to  be  kings  and 

Jueens  of  Babylon,  or  honest  occupants  of  an  attic  in  the  Seven 
Hals.  Men  have  always  had  a  trick  of  dying,  even  with  golden 
crowns  on  their  heads,  and  in  the  most  sumptuous  palaces.  Em- 
pires, too,  are  made  of  *  perishable  stuff,'  and  will  decay  and 
crumble*  and  pass  away  from  the  earth,  sometimes  without  even 
leaving  a  ccrtslin  name  behind  them.  For  we  are  told  by  very 
learned  men,  that  after  the  wreck  and  breaking  up  of  Alexander's 
an  wieldly  monarchy,  among  other  states  that  started  up  out  of 
its  ruins  in  the  East,  there  arose  an  empire  in  Bactria,  which  car- 
ried on  its  operations  so  quietly,  that  the  Greeks  actually  forgot 
its  existence,  and  have  never  once  mentioned  it  in  their  histories, 
so  that  this  empire  of  Bactria  would  have  remained  forever  un- 
known to  posterity,  if  De  Guignes  had  not  ferreted  out  some  account 
of  it  from  the  Chmese  histories. 

But  what  need  had  so  simple  a  tale  as  ^  Abassah,'  of  any  introduc- 
tion extaiding  beyond  a  few  lines  ?  What  had  the  story  of  Harouu's 
sister  to  do  with  Nimrod  or  Semiramis  ?  The  anthor  might  have  con- 
trived other  methods  of  showing  his  learning,  less  prejudicial  to  his 
book,  and  nunre  creditable  to  his  judgment.  However,  it  is  useless 
to  dwell  upon  the  defects  of  so  slight  a  production,  which  merits 
little  notice,  and  would  not  have  obtained  any  from  us,  but  that  its 
subject  is  Oriental* 

The  story  of  *  Abassah,'  as  related  by  DUerbelotp  and  from 
him  copied  into. various  popular,  or>  at  least,  common  publications. 
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M  v^U  kuHnf  all  o? ^r  Enrope.    6b^  was  the  fav<miite^  sbter  of 
the  Caliph  Harotm  al  Raschid,  celebrated  in  history,  bat  rendered 
much  more  ffiimoiis  by  the  eonspicaous  part  be  acts  in  the  immi- 
table  stories  of  the  *  Arabian  Nights/    We  do  not  remember  that 
'  Abassah'  is  mentioned  in  that  work;  certainly,  the  first  time  we 
formed  aay  idea  of  her  talents  and  beauty,  can  be  traced  no  farther 
back   than    the  period   of  onr  acqnaintance  with  D'HerbeTot^ 
wluch,  we  imagine,  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  Abassah  had 
made  any  figure  in  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights.    Perhaps,  had 
*  Abassah'  been  merely  bcaatiful,  and  a  poetess,  posterity  would 
have  known  as  little  of  her  fabtory,  as  it  knows  of  many  other  bean- 
tifal  poetesses  who  once  sung  and  were  admired,  but  have  now  been 
knig  wrapped  up  in  obltyion,  as  completely  as  he  who  built  the 
great  Pyramid.     But  the  sister  of  Haroun  paid  the  usual  price  of 
renown;  her  life  was  a  life  •f  bitter  ticlsmtudes;  she  passed  at 
once  from  a  palace  into  poverty ;  became  a  vagabond  and  a  beggar ; 
was  acquainted  with  cold  and  hunger ;  was  houseless,  friendless, 
proscribed,  drilrea  from  society.    And  WbHrefore  ?  Did  she  pollute 
the  Imrara?    Did  she  weave  ple^s,  or  concoct  poisons  ror  the 
CaKph  %  Ber  crime  was  of  a  different  kind.    She  c^yed  nature  in 
preference  to  the  commands  of  her  brother;  and  in  this  nranner:— ' 
Haroun,  as  all  the  world  knows,  had  for  his  vizier  the  celebrated 
Giaffiar  Barmeki,  a  man  of  enlarged  views,  and  of  a  noble  soul.  As 
far  as  affection  is  compatible  with  the  temper  of  a  tyrant,  that 
pesU/erum  belluam,  as  Cicero  words  it,  Haroun  loved  Giaifar,  and 
took  great  delight  in  his  company.    Abassah*  too,  possessed  a 
large  share  of  his  partiality,  and  her  songs,  and  her  sprightly  wit, 
which  were  always  delightM  and  always  new,  contributed  in  the 
evening  to  brush  away  the  cares  and  solicitudes  which  the  business 
of  the  state  cast  upon  his  mind  during  the  day.     His  sister  he  met 
of  course  in  the  privacy  of  the  haram,  where  none  but  his  nearest 
relations  could  be  admitted.    From  thence  Giaifar  was  necessarily 
excluded,  and  therefore  the  Caliph  found  it  impossible  to  enjoy 
Abassah's  company,  without  sacrificing  that  of  his  vizier,  which 
habit  had  rendered  necessary  in  some  degree  to  his  complete  hap- 
piness.   This  circumstance  tormented  him  for  some  time ;  but  as 
tyrants  are  always  ingenious  in  their  inventions,  when  those  inven- 
tions are  calculated  to  inflict  pain  on  their  subjects,  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful  at  length  conceived  a  project,  the  execution  of 
which,  as  it  depended  on  his  will^  was  easy,  and  would  infallibly 
insure  him  the  pleasure  he  desired.    In  short,  he  resolved  that, 
nominally,  the  ^rmeki  should  bo  raised  to  the  inexpressible  dig- 
nity of  brother-inrlaw  to  the  Caliph,  though,  in  fact,  he  considered 
it  worse  than  cursing  the  beard  of  the  Prophet  to  allow  a  subject 
of  any  rank  to  mix  his  blood  with  the  imperial  current.     Accord- 
ing to  the  fiat  of  the  Caliph,  Giaffar  and  Abassah  became  husband 
and  wife ;  but  they  saw  each  other  only  in  the  Caliph's  presence, 
who,  having  brought  them  together  for  his  own  enjoyment,  ncfver 
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dreamed  that  it  was  possible  they  would  have  the  aadacity  to  con-  . 
.  ceive  a  thought  of  that  which  might  belong  to  themselves.  To  be 
briefy  however,  mutual  love  arose  during  these  meetings,  and  was 
betrayed  by  that  mute  language  which  nature  has  bestowed  upon 
the  passions.  The  vigilance  of  the  Caliph  was  eluded — the  lovers 
met  in  secret — and  a  child  being  the  fruit  of  those  stolen  inter- 
viewSy  it  was  carefully  hidden,  and  at  last  sent  for  greater  security 
to  Mecca.  Haroun  at  length  discovered  this  most  natural  result  of 
his  stupid  contrivance,  and,  with  the  true  emotions  of  a  tyrant,  put 
the  vizier  to  death,  and  drove  his  sister  from  Bagdad,  forbidding  all 
his  subjects  to  harbour  or  protect  her  under  penalty  of  death.  The 
child,  which  was  sent  to  Mecca,  he  seems  never  to  have  discovered, 
although,  like  another  Herod,  he  was  annous  to  find  his  place  of 
concealment,  and  undoubtedly  for  the  same  purpose. 

Such  is  the  transaction  upon  which  the  present  poem  is  founded, 
and  the  author  departs  but  little  from  the  verity  of  history  in  his 
incidents,  which,  heaven  knows,  are  few  enough.    Having  given  the 
above  outline  of  the  story,  we  shall  show  the  reader  the  style  in 
which  this  rhymed  version  of  it  has  been  executed ;  premising  only, 
that  we  shall  extract  the  very  best  passages  we  could  select  out  of 
the  book. 
The  first  canto  opens  in  the  following  manner: 
*  *Ti8  sweet,  beneath  the  moonlight  ray 
On  Degia1a*8  side. 

To  watch  the  rushing  currents  stray. 

And  mark  the  falling  moonbeams  play 
Upon  the  rippling  tide ; 

Whose  arrowy  waters  eager  flow. 

And  glancing  meet  that  silyer  glow ; 

While  smoothly  glides  across  its  breast 
Yon  darkened  speck— the  Knfa  boat. 

Or  the  tired  steersman,  sunk  to  rest. 
Trusts  to  the  waves  his  ozier  float. 

That,  fraught  with  Bochtan*s  ore,  or  grain. 

The  golden  growth  of  Betlis*  plain. 

From  rich  Moussul  adventured  down, 

Seeks  safely  the  imperial  town. 

The  CTening  breeze  hath  ceased  to  rave ; 

The  branching  palms  no  longer  wa?e, 

But,  flx*d  and  motionless  on  high. 

Stand  out  against  the  distant  sky. 

The  bird  is  nestling  on  his  bough. 

The  city's  sounds  are  silent  now  ; 

Yon  towers  beneath  the  midnight  blaze 

In  soften*d  shadows  shun  the  gaze, 

While  gleams  each  gilded  fane  afar 

With  quiTering  rays,  a  mimic  star. 

That  idly  mocks  in  dancing  light 

Creatiob*s  pause — ^the  noon  of  night' I 
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Nqw  pftrebing  iMrb  and  whheriog  flower 

Drink  the  cool  dew  'i  refireebiii^  shoWef  i 

Slow-yielded  to  the  gazer*!  eye 

Unr ells  its  depths  yon  dark  bloe  sky, 

And  radiant  in.  that  hour  serene 

Glows  thy  fidr  orb.  Night's  peotiTO  Queen  !* 

Ghosts  are  naturalized  all  the  world  over.  They  inhabit  eTeir 
inch  of  building  from  which  the  living  have  been  dislodged,  ana, 
in  some  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  actually  known  to  put  the 
limg  out  of  possession.  Throughout  Mesopotamia,  and  indeed  ge- 
nerally throughout  the  East,  these  atrial  beings  are  under  no  ne- 
cessity of  combating  for  dwelling  houses,  ruins  being  nearly '  as 
nomeroos  as  sound  buildings.  Our  author,  upon  the  authority  of 
stories  whispered  in  '  Kowsha's  vale,'  informs  us  that  the  ghosts 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Babylonia,  dissatisfied  with  their  situatioh 
b  the  other  world,  fly  back  to  their  ancient  seats,  and  long,  like 
Achilles  in  the  '  Odyssey,'  for  the  return  of  their  departed  power : 

'  And  oft — for  thus  in  Kowsha's  vale 
Reports  the  darkly  whisper'd  tale — 
Oft  will  the  wondering  peasant's  eye 
The  spirits  of  the  past  descry, 
And  count  the  agrtal  forms  that  dwell 
In  sullen  tower  or  secret  dell. 
As,  mindful  of  their  ancient  reign, 
They  seek  their  subject  realms  again.  ' 

There,  too,  the  genii  of  the  air. 
Slaves  of  the  mystic  seal,  repair. 
Coerced  to  nightly  toil,  and  raise 
The  structures  of  departed  days ; 
That  still  hi  midnight  splendours  gleam, 
But  vanish  with  the  morning  beam." 

The  following  description  of  the  e£Fect  produced  on  Balshazsar, 
^  the  appearance  of  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall,  is  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  author's  powers: 

'  —  Rooted  to  the  lofty  throne. 

Why  stands  the  monarch — fixed — alone? 

Alas ! — ^where  quench'd  In  living  fire 

The  torches*  fainting  gleams  expiref 

Too  well  his  fate-struck  eye  surveys 

The  shadowy  hand — ^tbe  inystlc  blaze ! 

There  stands  the  fearftil  doom  reveal'd, 

His  days,— his  kingdom,— number'd,-— seal 'd. 

Even  as  he  reads  the  glowing  walls 

The  torr«it  bursts — the  rampart  falls — 
'  And,  answering  to  the  Hebrew's  word. 

Peals  the  wild  cry  of  conquest  heard  ! 

His  feast  is  blood !— his  sceptred  power 

Is  broken— vanish*d— In  an  hour ; 
Oriental  Herald,  VoL  18.  S 
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And  weighed,  nd  wnting  is  liie  teele, 
HiB  Itib  is  but  a  dreamer*!  Ule  1 
Yon  western  glow  fiUnt  lingers  yel-» 
It  was  his  enpire's  sun  that  set ; 
Secure  in  eenseloits  glory  tlmi— 
Now,  traBiiAed  by  the  feet  of  dmb  1 
Eve  saw  his  pride :  tlie  scarce  gray  mom 
Beholds  his  midnight  splendours  shorn. 
Another  to  his  throne  succeed. 
His  kingdom  subject  to  the  Mede ; 
And  this  his  night  of  boundless  bliss — 
His  boast— his  banquet— spread  for  this !' 

Solomon  Bays,  '*  he  that  increaseth  knowledge  incl'easeth  sor- 
row ; '  and  he  mnst  have  said  it  in  a  moment  of  emMA,  when  one  of 
his  seren  hundred  wives  had  given  him  some  peculiar  provocaliony 
which  be  found  all  his  knowledge  incapable  of  teaching  kim  to 
bear  with  patience.  Without  equal  cause,  or  temptation^  a  thou* 
sand  peevish  mortals,  who  would  willingly  be  esteemed  philo- 
sophers, have  since  vented  their  spleen  in  invectives  against  know- 
ledge, with  which  they  were  out  of  humour,  for  the  same  reason, 
perhaps,  that  the  fox  in  the  fable  pronounced  the  grapes  sour  and 
not  worth  reaching.  Lord  Byron,  a  very  philosophical  person, 
found  himself  sadly  incommoded  by  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and 
seemed  to  insinuate  that  the  weight  of  it  would  at  length  sink  him 
to  the  grave.  He,  no  doubt,  had  knowledge ;  and  of  a  certain 
species  it  might  have  been  well,  perhaps,  had  he  had  less ;  but  his 
lamentations  at  being  too  knowing  have  induced  many  honest  and 
simple  versifiers,  very  far  from  being  in  the  same  predicament, 
to  bewail  the  too  great  abundance  of  their  ideas,  as  if,  God  help 
them !  their  minds  were  as  rich  and  overflowing  as  the  coffers  of 
Delphi  or  Loretto.  But  among  all  this  too-knowing  generation, 
ife  never  happened  to  find  an  adversary  of  wi^dom^  a  thing  which 
very  few,  from  King  Solomon  down  to  Byron,  could  honestly  com- 
plain of  being  oppressed  with.  The  author  of '  Abassah,'  however, 
has  pushed  the  matter  to  extremities,  and  instead  of  vituperating 
geometry,  or  politics,  or  dialectics,  has  without  the  least  ceremony 
thrown  the  first  stone  at  wisdom,  and  declared  boldly  that 
whatever  adds  to  the  science  of  happiness  (for  wisdom  is  no  other) 
adds  to  woe.  This  certainly  is  havbg  clear  ideas  of  things,  and 
and  being  possessed  of  too  much  knowledge.  To  come  to  so  pro- 
*  found  a  conclusion,  a  writer  must  be  deep  in  logic,  and  have 
made  long  inroads  on  the  domains  of  philosophy.  Bat,  lest  the 
reader  should  suspect  we  have  exaggerated  the  ignorance  and 
confusion  of  ideas  which  display  themselves  in  this  passage^  we 
copy  it: 

*  Hard  is  his  task  who  toils  through  art 
To  find  a  balsam  for  the  heart ; 
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And  letfi^^g  ranaackM  storaf  but-  show 
Who  add»  to  wisdom,  adds  to  woe.* 

The  lines  in  which  Abassa^  speaks  of  the  feelings  she  ex- 
perienced when  Giaffar's  image  first  awakened  love  in  her  bosom, 
are  tolerably  good ;  and  they  are  the  only  ones  of  that  character 
vMch  occur  in  thirty-eight  pages : 

*■  I  ran,  with  restless  feet,  to  press 
The  garden's  fragrant  wilderness. 
And  songht  my  bower:  but  eould  not  ita j. 
Some  feeling  fereed  ray  steps  to  stray : 
Wide  stretch'd  abore  the  broad  bine  sky. 
Fresh  worlds  seem'd  opening  from  on  U^ ; 
.  Where'er  I  moved  an  Bden  bloom*d ; 
A  secret  bUss  my  breast  iUomed ; 
Rapt,  as  when  first  the  spirit  eyes 
The  blooming  bowers  of  Paradise, 
And  feels  its  balmy  gales  bestow 
A  purer  8ense-«a  holier  glow. — 
Earth,  air,  and  heaven,  appear'd  my  own ; 
Thronghoat  their  space  I  breathed  alone  ( 
All  natare  thriird  with  ecstacy ; 
Creation  hung  outspread  fer  me ; 
And  brightly  smiled  the  future  th%n, 
As  life  could  never  firown  again. 
My  heart  was  heaven  t— but  oh  I  how  fesi 
file  vialoMffy  Irampott  paas'd  t— 
Forlltoegh  a  Umet  the  thooyhla  of  elasr 
Through  fields  of  ctbes,  floating,  stray. 

The  habitant  of  skies  alone ; 
And  deem  that  sting  of  meaner  care 
Can  never  reach  the  chitd  of  dr — 

Too  soon  will  earl3i  reclidm  her  own ; 
And  fency  droop  her  eagle  win^, 
Ami  sink,  in  human  sniBrkig.* 

The  folloinng  is  Ab^^ah's  description  of  the  secret' fears  which 
seiied  on  her  whHe  imcertain  wlkeCher  or  not  the  Caliph  had  dis- 
covered the  rei^  state  of  ^fligs: 

*  Despite  of  stars  and  mortal  ehaim 
That  strove  to  veil  or  soothe  alarm. 
Too  long  to  constant  fears  resigned* 
A  secret  terror  fiUM  my  mind. 
Strange  is  the^ulse  that,  'mid  repose. 

And  ere  the  busier  brain  conceive— 
Presentient,  comltag  evlf  knows 

By  distant  signs  that  ne'er  deceive. 
The  dark  foreboding,  justly  deeming 
An  is  not  tranquil  as  in  seeming ; 

S2 
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The  Irikr*  presage,  that  perrades 

The  glimmering  Aitnre's  breaking  shades, 

As  each  unfolding  fonn  of  things 

Its  impress  on  the  senses  flings. 

And  all  the  conscious  soul  imbues. 

Slow  darkening  with  their  deepening  hues.* 

These  are  all  the  passages  we  coald  find  worth  extracting  froni 
this  poem.  The  reader  may  judge,  hy  their  complexion,  what  the 
author  is  capai)le  of,  and,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  will  agree  with 
us  in  thinking  th^t,  whatever  be  his  forte,  certably  poetry  is  not 
that  thing.  No  advice  reviewers  give  to  authors,  especially  to 
bad  poets,  is  ever  followed ;  or  else  we  would  venture  to  counsel 
this  writer  to  draw  up  as  quickly  as  possible  a  deed  of  eternal 
separation  between  hunself  and  the  Muses. 


LINES 

Oceatiamed  by  reading  tk€  *  Gfoonr.' 

When  to  thy  shrine  revered,  the  TotiYe  bays 
I  lately  bore  of  on^ssembl^  praise, 
I  deemed  thy  <  Bride '  Ae  loveliest  SMldeat  child 
That  ever  on'  a  Poet's  dream  had  smiled.-* 
But,  oh !  I  knew  not,  felt  not  half  thy  power : 
These  eyes  had  wept  not  Leila's  blighted  flower : 
This  heart  had  mourned  not  o'er  the  dying  Giaour. 
Oh,  what  a  cloudless  blaie  of  daszling  song ! 
In  glory  roll  the  golden  tides  along. 
Melodious  waves  that  glow  In  Fancy's  beam ; 

.  Of  soft  ambrosial  Terse  a  fountain  stream.    • 
With  pride  i  hail  thee.  Chief  of  Bards  on  earth, 
.^nd  joy  that  favoured  Britain  gave  thee  birth. 

Yet  hold — I  may  not  laud  where  praise  were  vain, 
Nor  with  my  lowly,  uncongenial  strain, 
Th'  indignant  Muse  offdul,  that  will  the  lay  disdain. 
Bmrkampore.  •     H.  S.  BL 


*  Is&r,  or  morning  twilight. 
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MONSIEUR  CESAR  MORBAD'S    NEW  WORK  ON  THE   ROTAL  AND 
COMMERCIAL  NAVY  OP  ENGLAND/ 

Another  proof  of  the  surprising  industry  and  research  of  this 
rea]ly  extraordinary  individual  has  just  issued  from  the  English 
press :  and  we  know  not  whether  the  sight  of  its  crowded,  yet  lucidly 
arranged  and  instructive  pages^  has  most  excited  our  wonder  or 
oar  approbation.  There  cannot  he  many  such  m^  as  Mr;  Moreaa 
oil  the  globe  at  any  one  time.    They  are  wonders,  that  appear 

'  Like  angels*  visits,  few  and  far  between.'^ 

One  in  every  century  would  be  as  many  as  could  be  expected.  To 
look  at  his  labours,  one  is  tSmpted  to  suspect,  either  that  they  are 
produced  by  the  agency  of  steam  or  some  other  great  modem  im- 
provement in  the  powers  of  production ;  or,  as  was  believed  of 
Napoleon  in  the  East,  that  he  never  sleeps,  but  gives  to  labour  the 
hours  which  other  men  consume  in  pleasure  or  repose.  But  his 
works  are  not  mere  monuments  of  patient  labour,  as  might  be  said 
of  those  of  the  artist  of  Ispahan,  who  was  occupied  for  fifty  years 
of  his  life  in  carvbg  and  ornamenting  a  walking  stick,  or  of  thoee  of 
many  of  the  early  monks,  who  spent  years  in  illuminating  parchment 
nisnls.  Mr.  Moreau's  labours  are  enunenUy  useful,  and  highly 
conducive  to  the  difiPusion  of  a  species  of  knowledge  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  statistics,  but  which  so  few  could  muster  the  courage 
to  undertake  the  painful  task  of  acquiring  by  patient  and  unremit- 
ting research.  He  has  had  access  to  all  the  official  records  of  the 
country,  it  is  true,  but  this  is  no  more  than  thousands  of  Englishmen 
have  enjoyed  every  day  in  the  year.  Mr.  Moreau's  merit  is  greater 
then  theirs,  however,  chiefly  because  he  has  had  the  wisdom  to 
perceive,  and  the  industry  to  act  on  the  conviction  of  the  great 
advantage  which  roust  result  to  the  community  by  reducing  this 
mass  of  chaos  into  order,  and  acquainting  them  with  the  results 
of  his  researches  as  to  facts,  leaving  them  to  deduce  the  reasonings 
and  consequences  necessarily  resulting. 

We  conceive  that  no  political  economist,  statesman,  historian, 
marioer,  or  merchant,  ought  to  be  without  a- copy  of  the  several 
tabular  works  which  Mr.  Moreau  has  from  time  to  time  laid  before 
the  world.  An  analysis  of  either  of  them  would  far  exceed  the 
Iknits  of  any  periodical.  They  are  indeed  themselves  the  essence 
of  all  the  materials  which  bad  come  before  him :  and  condensation 
and  distillation  having  been  already  carried  to  their  utmost  limits, 
it  would  be  impossible,  without  being  unintelligible,  to  make  any 
brther  abridgment.    We  shall  select,  however,  fron^  among  tho 
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infinite  number  and  variety  of  his  tables,  a  very  few  only  of  those 
which  come  more  particularly  within  the  scope  and  tendency  of 
our  joamalyaad  lea^e  them  to  make  their  due  unpresskm  on  tba 
reader. 

No.  I. 
Incbbasb  or  thb  Nayioation  bbtwbbn  Gbbat  BmrrAiN  and  Asia. 

ywrt  ipeeifi$dr^fram  1890  to  18S6. 


T«ti». 

Shipi 

Yem. 

8h^ 

Yetis. 

Shipt 

Tem. 

Ships. 

Yean. 

Ships. 

Yein. 

flWpi. 

1800 
1801 
1809 
180S 

67 

77 
77 
56 

1804 
1805 
1806 
180r 

64 
57 
6S 
59 

1806 
1809 
1810 
1811 

59 
4S 
55 

58 

1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 

1^ 
164 
901 

1810 
1890 
1821 
1899 

117 
196 
115 
145 

1893 
1824 
1895 

151 
100 
N6 

The  records  fpr  the  years  1819  to  1818,  were  destroyed  by  the  ^e^  Iks 
Costom  House,  London,  in  1814. 

No.  11. 

A  StaUmttU  ^homing  the  extraordinary  P^rogre$9  qf  the  BriiUk  Royal  Navf, 

from  the  year  1659  to  the  iH  qfj^inuary  1897. 


Hamherof  gniM,  frogi 

I 

i 

Sbip^ofibeNafy.    | 

100 

SO 

T4 

60 

50 

80 

40 

bnn4    VMu  jOfaBJ 

Teaii. 

to 
ISO 

to 
OB 

No. 

A 

to 
66 

to 
46 

^ 

t 

tiBder 
No. 

No. 

^0.- 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1652 

1 

1 

— ^^ 

1 

11 

11 

88 

44 

102 

8 

99 

1676 

4 

8 

11 

19 

10 

98 

14 

50 

146 

85 

118 

1665 

5 

17 

81 

10 

10 

85 

11 

60 

170 

68 

118 

1701 

e 

80 

97 

18 

4 

iO 

44 

87 

256 

81 

175 

1714 

7 

90 

26 

10 

50 

94 

4& 

50 

247 

81 

166 

1797 

7 

90 

94 

18 

45 

94 

20 

45 

288 

78 

155 

1744 

6 

80 

96 

81 

85 

80 

40 

104 

802 

OS 

909 

1756 

5 

90 

48 

86 

88 

86 

45 

184 

890 

100 

911 

1760 

5 

90 

48 

50 

98 

82 

68 

149 

412 

127 

285 

1765 

5 

18 

56 

57 

91 

19 

89 

167 

407 

185 

m 

1770 

3 

17 

61 

54 

10 

0 

70 

141 

807 

187 

900 

177i 

4 

eo 

64 

48 

19 

7 

79 

105 

Me 

181 

908 

1780 

4 

91 

67  1  51 

90 

94 

86 

174. 

400 

H8 

847 

1785 

5 

96 

78 

46 

17 

48 

01 

05 

471 

140 

829 

1790 

6 

96 

72 

46 

17 

45 

'80 

181 

478 

146 

889 

1705 

0 

90 

78 

40 

90 

71 

01 

156 

510 

156 

864 

1800 

11 

80 

07 

45 

94 

07 

01 

859 

757 

MO 

574 

1805 

19 

95 

105 

80 

91 

106 

85 

414 

807 

161 

690 

1810 

Id 

84 

160 

86 

16  M56 

88 

588 

I04g 

948 

806 

1815 

17 

96 

140 

9» 

90 

160 

65 

495 

8M 

914 

010 

18^ 

28 

99 

90 

10 

18 

110 

69 

960 

618 

\4a 

464 

1827 

26 

98 

81 

19 

98 

117 

197 

197 

606 

149 

464. 

llie  namber  of  Foreign  Tessels  captared  and  afterwards  porchtsed  ft>r  the 
use  of  the  Brish  Royal  NoTy,  was,  in  the  year  1708, 95  ships ;  ia  1809, 958; 
in  1609,  872;  and  In  1890,  only  54.  ^^ 

The  nnmher  of  ships  of  war  and  other  ressels  of  the  Royal  Navy,  soU 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace,  has  be^n,  445  ships  of  920,847  tons ;  118  «f 
180,817  tons,  on  condition  of  being  broken  up,  and  the  other  888  of  98iW 
tons  sold  nneonditionally. 
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No,  m. 

Comparative  Siajtemeut  of  the  Total  Number  of  the  British  Naval  Force  in 
the  EaH  Indict,  ontheUtqf  each  Month,  from  the  year  17M  tp  1813. 


Total  number  of  Brititb  Sblpa  in  the  East  indies  in                  | 

YMf. 

r* 

f 

% 

i 

. 

1 

jf 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

i 

> 

1 

1 

1- 

1 

4. 

«• 

8 

.< 

95 

•4 

< 

S 

O 

B 

5 

17M 

8 

10 

13 

16 

10 

'     ' 

1705 

10 

10 

12 

17 

21 

20 

23 

26 

95 

21 

19 

90 

1706 

22 

21 

21 

95 

27 

29 

29 

29 

80 

83 

33 

81 

1797 

33 

37 

86 

41 

41 

41 

40 

89 

87 

41 

41 

46 

1708 

86 

30 

37 

87 

85 

84 

36 

4ft 

41 

40 

40 

48 

1790 

39 

41 

37 

88 

40 

40 

41 

89 

87 

89 

39 

48 

1800 

SO 

38 

86 

40 

40 

43 

42 

40 

48 

89 

37 

87 

1801 

57 

37 

35 

86 

88 

41 

40 

41 

87 

87 

89 

44 

1809 

45 

44 

46 

46 

45 

45 

45 

44 

45 

44 

41 

41 

1808 

41 

43 

41 

85 

27 

27 

23 

85 

95 

96 

26 

86 

1804 

21 

25 

29 

80 

81 

81 

30 

98 

27 

97 

28 

28 

1805 

28 

28 

31 

32 

88 

84 

28 

31 

B3 

82 

85 

89 

1806 

41 

39 

39 

48 

48 

89 

40 

40 

86 

88 

&5 

89 

1807 

87 

37 

37 

36 

87 

40 

39 

vr 

41 

44 

44 

41 

1806 

39 

3 

39 

80 

10 

40 

88 

89 

87 

86 

35 

94 

1809 

24 

39 

88 

86 

35 

84 

36 

29 

86 

80 

29 

83 

1810 

84 

46 

39 

37 

38 

85 

44 

45 

42 

40 

89 

m 

1811 

87 

86 

36 

82 

35 

86 

32 

87 

49 

87 

34 

81 

1813 

29 

29 

28 

81 

35 

29 

22 

99 

95 

94 

22 

98 

1813 

20 

%\ 

24 

99 

27 

95 

80 

89 

94 

22 

22 

•9 

No.  IV. 

SWejiwrf,  thawing  the  dietHbution  of  the  BritUk  Naval  F&rceinAeEoH 
AwMcf,  in  February  1827,  mnder  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral  JKr 
nuttam  HaU  Gage, 


i 

, 

J 

Nmnberof  8ea. 

No. 

-. 

a 

•s 

mAO  and  Maiinea 

Bbipt*  Names 

of  guts. 

9 

1 

5 

1 

OB    board'  eacb 

5 

1 

1 

1 

•hip  In 

Peace)   War. 

Wt«pite, 

No. 
76 

No. 

No. 
6 

No. 

No. 

No. 
5 

No. 

No.          No. 
851   ta6d0 

Java, 

•  52 

6 

7 

160  to  850 

Boadioea, 

46 

5 

7 

120  to   140 

Atholl, 

28 

8 

2 

60  to   130 

Rainbow, 

28 

8 

2 

60  to   180 

Saecew, 

28 

8 

2 

2 

60  to   180 

Tamar, 

26 

8 

1 

9 

40  to   ISO 

SST' 

20 
20 

2 
2 

9 
9 

I 

88  to  090 

88  to  120 

Martin, 

20 

2 

9 

88  to   120 

Slaaey, 

20 

8 

2 

38  to   190 

Champion, 

18 

9 

9 

80 'to   100 

^y*. 

18 

2 

2 

80  to   100 

Pandora, 
Total, 

18 

2 

2 

80  to  100 

,  418    1  14 

43 

14 

11 

41 

14 

1,093  to  9,440 

T!%B  Jara  and  Boadicea  have  eaeh  a  Chaplain.    I%t.  J.  Blake  is  the  FIa« 
Lieutenant  of  the  Squadron,  and  John  hrtag  is  Beeretary  of  the  Admlra]. 
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No.  V.' 

NavigaHon  between  Great  Britain  and  AekU 


Beitmh  Ships 

Jtetmd  Inwards  into  Omt 

CtearadOntwude  from  Gnat     1 

BritftiDftomAsU. 

1 

Britain  to  Asia.                 | 

'Ship. 

Bttithen. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Bnrthen. 

Ble&. 

No. 

Tom. 

No. 

No. 

Tow. 

No. 

80 

87,741 

1787 

88 

84,587 

40 

89,777 

1788 

85 

88,768 

^Xt 

41 

89,604 

1789 

80 

84,813 

83 

87,188 

1790 

81 

86,408 

hn 

88 

86^1 
81^560 

1791 

88 

88,466 

98 

8,541 

1798 

86 

88,777 

3,444 

88 

86,787 

8,851 

1798 

58 

40,816 

5,081 

4ii 

84,789 

8,011 

1794 

41 

30,894 

8,586 

64 

46,899 

5,617 

1795 

49 

85,480 

4,068 

51 

81,876 

8,998 

1796 

88 

60,944 

7,oa 

88 

84,661 

4,119 

1797 

55 

44,058 

4.98S 

7« 

68,880 

5,477 

1796 

45 

36,868 

3,778 

88 

88,751 

4,599 

1799 

47 

48,489 

5,180 

68 

40,685 

5,880 

1800 

67 

51,898 

5,767 

68 

51,080 

5,770 

1801 

77 

56,0^ 

5,978 

8B 

65,718 

7,878 

1808 

,     77 

61,800 

7,868 

70 

57,765 

6,085 

1808 

58 

51,606 

6,841 

47 

48,941 

4,787 

1804 

64 

56,668 

6,444 

60 

54,666 

6,184 

1805 

57 

45,869 

5,029 

48 

88,181 

4,898 

1806 

68 

54.698 

5,988 

88 

88,600 

4,140 

1807 

58 

48,715 

4,460 

86 

86,009 

6,194 

1808 

58 

45,068 

4,886 

48 

88,814 

4,870 

1809 

48 

48,015 

4,416 

66 

56,888 

6,487 

1810 

55 

47,568 

5,189 

46 

40,889 

4,878 

1811 

56 

51,817 

6,851 

• 

•   « 

o  • 

• 

* 

•    • 

•  • 

• 

«   « 

«  • 

• 

* 

•   « 

•  * 

106 

78,649 

8,858 

1814 

68 

48,997 

4,761 

96 

70,109 

8,817 

1815 

188 

80,967 

8,700 

.116 

84,691 

8,787 

1816 

164 

99,898 

9,873 

184 

80,666 

9,818 

1817 

801 

109.404 

9,d88 

187 

104,110 

7,958 

1818 

198 

109,871 

8,786 

184 

104,481 

8,158 

1819 

117 

71,890 

6.198   . 

188 

88,874 

7,084 

1880 

186 

74,898 

6,058 

119 

77,846 

6,886 

1881 

115 

74,406 

6,196 

108 

68,169 

5,916 

1888 

145 

86,918 

7,168 

188 

81,855 

6,689 

1888 

151 

88,799 

6,989 

180 

86,758 

6,968 

1884 

160 

98,488 

7,958 

188 

77,811 

6.854 

1885 
1886 

190 

101,198 

8,419 

No.  VL 

Liet  i^  the  SMpei^  War  bniUal  Bombay. 

Asia, 84  ^uns,  launched  in  1884. 

Ganges, 84 do 1881. 

Malabar, 84 do.  ••..  1818. 

*  The  Records  fbr  the  years  1818  and  1818  were  destroyed  by  tbe  Are  at 
the  Cvstom  House,  London,  in  1814. 
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Melfille, 74  gone,  iMOchdd  in  1617. 

Wellesley, 74i..r.....do 1815. 

Amphitrite, 46 do..  ..  1816. 

Madagascar, 46 do 182S. 

Seriogapatam, •••  46 do 1819. 

Trincomalee,.*« 46... do..,..  1817. 

Zebra  (brig), 18 do 1815. 

CameleoD  (brig),.. ...   10  ........  do.  ... .  1816. 

Spbynx, .  • 10 do 1815. 

N.  B.— Tlie  Bombay  of  84  guns  has  been  baildlDg  since  the  year  1890, 
tod  vill  be  Tery  soen  laimehed. 


.  THE     RHINE. 
Writim  at  Nomtenmertk.* 

Ik  other  Itods  I  *Te  woke  my  song. 
Where  eastern  splendours  shine, 

Bot  oh  1  soch  minstrel  would  but  wrong 
Thy  lovely  scenes,  blue  Rhine. 

Yet  still  I  ftdn  one  little  wreath 
Of  humble  verse  would  twine. 

For  memory  *s  sake,  though  all  beneath 
Thy  beauty,  glorious  Hhine. 

And  I  shall  turn,  when  many  a  day 
And  scene  have  passed,  to  thine. 

And  envy  those  who  happy  stray 
By  thy  sweet  banks,  fiUr  Rhine. 

Far  far  away  will  be  my  grave, 

But  I  shall  not  repine. 
If  my  worn  spirit  freedom  have 

To  dwell  by  thee,  dear  Rhine. 

Adieu,  adieu !  though  on  thy  shore 
Ring  mightier  harps  than  mine. 

There 's  not  a  heart  that  loves  thee  more 
Than  I  do,  glorious  Rhine. 

The  Rhine,  the  Rhine,  the  mighty  Rhine ! 

How  regally  he  flows 
Through  the  flushed  kingdom  of  the  vine 

That  in  his  presenoe  glows ; 
The  Cesars  ruled  no  realm  like  his. 
From  Thul6  to  Persepolis. 

He  is  the  monarch  of  our  souls, 
'Gainst  whom  we  ne*er  rebel, 

Though,  from  the  Tropics  to  the  Poles, 
His  countless  subjects  dwell. 

Cato  himself  would  hold  divine 

Thy  right  to  rule,  illustrious  Rhine ! 


*  From  a  Volume  of  Poems  by  Henry  Meredith  Parker— now  in  the  Press.  . 
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2M  The  Rhine. 

A  Irandfed  princes  ^in  renown^ 

Id  dwelling  by  thy  tide ; 
Who  thinkB  of  monarch  or  of  crown. 

Of  regil  power,  or  pride  ? . 
Men  only  know  each  ftovereigntjr 
Because  it  lieS)  bright  Rtune^  near  thee. 

The  battle-shock  of  armies  there 
Hath  stained  thy  fields  with  gore; 

We  only  sigh  that  such  things  were. 
And  (hink  of  them  no  more ; 

For  who  could  dwell  on  aught  of  woe    ' 

Beside  thy  free  and  joyous  flow  ? 

The  Pmssian  Eagle  floats  above 

The  forest  and  the  fell, 
Where  nothing  but  the  gea«le  dove 

Should  all  alamless  dwell ; 
But  we  forgive  his  soaring  there 
if  he  guard  well  a  scene  so  fidr. 

The  Rhine,  the  Rh^,  the  mighty  Rhine ! 

As  in  the  mid-day  sky 
One  glorious  scene  alone  doth  shine 

In  matchless  nM^eaty,     ■ 
80  thou  art  peerless  and  alone 
Of  all  the  rivers  earth  doth  own. 

And,  like  the  sun,  thou  sendest  forth 
Thy  rich  and  cheering  streams 

Of  liquid  light,  till  South  and  North 
Are  joyous  in  Its  beams ; 

And,  what  no  sun  or  sunbeams  can. 

Thou  warm'st  the  very  stml  of  man. 

Would  I  a  new  religion  found, 

like  Mahomet,  of  yore, 
I  *d  bring  men  to  the  fidry  ground 

Of  this  enchantiiig 'shore. 
When  Autumn's  glorious  sun-set  shines 
On  golden  com  and  ripen  *d  vines. 

I  want  for  Neetar,  but  the  w4ne 
That  woos  the  glance  of  flame 

Which  the  sun  scatters,  where  entwhie 
The  vines  of  Rudisheim ; 

And  for  my  Honris,  Rhenish  girls. 

With  deep  blue  eyes,  and  sunny  curls. 

And  I  would  ask,  what  prophet  e'er 
Could  shadow  /ortb  so  well. 

To  human  eyes,  the  heaven,  where 

His  own  true  fatth  should  dwell  t 

.    But  mino    behold  it  1— in  the  skies 

Thus  ever  glows  mjf  Paradise. 
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BXeURfliaMS  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  NILE. 

No,  m 

Vo^efrom  Cairo,  ^  the  NiUf  to  Gizah,    Jscent  to  Oie  Summit, 

and  EttamifMikm  of  the  Inferior,  of  the  Great 

Pyramid. 

I  aw»ke  at  ikrte  o'<doek  in  the  nmrmng  from  the  pleanat 
ahtmher  kta  which  I  had  £alleii>  and  fovnd  we  had  hut  just  arrived 
at  ^e  edge  of  the  Desert^  vAjitk  was  as  far  as  our  harge  from 
Cairo  €Oidd  conv^  us  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  that  we  had 
nearly  a  kagne  to  walk  orer  the  sands  to  reach  the  pyramids.  We 
ther^ore  disembarked,  and,  assembling  all  our  armed  foree^ 
marched  forward  by  a  briUiaBi  moonlif^.  A  hw  jackalls  and 
straggling  Bedouins  crossed  our  way-withont  attemfiting  to  uMlest 
us,  imd,  after  an  boor's  fatiguing  exertion,  we  rested  at  the  base 
of  the  largest  of  these  mountain  masses,  and  made  a  most  luxuriant 
brealcfitft  en  oold  tawiy  biscuit,  and  wine. 

The  optical  deception  which  the  pyramidal  form  occasions  h 
idmost  incredible.  From  the  first  view  I  caught  of  the  pyramids, 
when  sailing  up  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile,  they  appeared 
like  mountains ;  the  magnitude  of  \7hich  did  not  sensibly  increase 
by  a  nearer  approach  of  several  leagues.  At  Cairo,  from  whence 
they  do  not  seem  more  than  three  or  four  miles  off,  their  appeaiiince 
is  nearly  the  same  ;  and,  after  advancing  towards  them  for  as  many 
leagues  more,  they  really  seem  to  retire  as  one  approaches,  and 
even,  at  a  hundred  paces  distant,  had  not  that  iomiensity  of  &x6 
which  exmcti^ion  attaches  to  Ihett.  But,  seated  actually  at  their 
base,  ana  looking  upward  to  their  summits,  they  surpass  in  enor- 
Biity  the  aodcipaiion  of  the  most  sanguine  minds.  Instead  of  finding 
an  edifiee,  su<^  as  one  would  iiotagine  to  have  been  the  grandest 
prodnotion  of  human  laboar,  the  eye  behohb  a  towering  mountain 
built  of  rocks,  the  ^gantie  features  of  whose  minutest  parts  fill  the 
imagination  with  an  awe  and  wonder  that  mast  be  felt  to  be  con* 
eeived.  Hie  space  occupied  by  one  of  the  stones  which  had  been 
roQOved  from  Uie  base  formed  a  sort  of  cavern  in  n^ch  we  break-^ 
lasted;  and  as  the  exterior  of  the  angles  were  moeh  injured  by 
time  and  forcible  violations,  smaller  fragments  of  those  masses  wece 
scattered  ro«nd  in  every  direction ;  but,  even  amidst  these,  tiia 
stragg^g  Arabs  whom  we  saw,  and  the  individuals  of  our  party, 
looked  rather  like  puppets  than  men,  so  diminutive  were  they  in  the 
scale  of  oonqparison. 

As  I  was  desirous  of  reaching  the  summit  of  the  Gh-eat  Pyramid 
sofieiently  early  to  witness  the  sun-rise  from  Ks  top,  I  dressed 
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snugly  for  the,  attempt,  and,  followed  by  my  Arab  senrant,  whose 
attachment  to  me  overcame  his  fears,  we  ascended  on  the  south- 
west angle,  the  most  difficult  to  mount,  hut  where  we  had  the  full 
light  of  the  setting  moon,  while  the  opposite  angles  were  darkened 
with  the  obscurity  of  night.  Every  step  presented  an  obstacle  ;  for, 
independently  of  the  height  of  the  stones'  themselves,  which  is  gene- 
rally from  three  to  four  feet,  the  sandy  winds  of  the  Desert  had  so 
worn  away  many  of  them,  that  there  was  no  hold  for  the  hands 
nor  feet,  and  we  were  frequently  obliged  to  descend  a  little,  remount 
again,  and  traverse  the  building,  from  right  to  left,  in  search  of  a 
practicable  place.  My  servant's  endeavours*  to  dissuade  me  from 
the  task  were  not  more  frequent  than  the  suggestions  of  my  own 
mind  to  the  same  effect ;  but,  though  my  head  grew  dizzy  iviien  I 
looked  below,  and  my  heart  palpitated  with  fear,  the  idea  of  the 
ascent  havine  been  accomplished  by  others  was  sufficient  to  renew  my 
courage,  and  inspire  me  with  fresh  perseverance,  and  my  reward, 
on  attuning  the  lofty  summit,  was  correspondingly  great.  I  looked 
below  and  trembled-;  my  clenched  hands  grasped  the  firm  angles 
of  the  massive  stones,  ^  if  they  were  determined  never  to  forego 
their  hold ;  and  when  I  had  recovered  my  first  sensations  of  alarm, 
although  I  walked  upop  a.  platform  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  square,  I 
dared  not  approach  the  brink  of  this  tremendous  precipice.  This 
turbulence  of  feeling,  however,  gradually  subsided,  and  I  sat  with 
composure  to  view  the  full-orbed  Luna  sink  into  the  w^tem 
Desert,  her  brilliance  fiiding  before  Aurora's  blush.  If  rapidity 
of  ideas,  and  quick  succession  of  enjoyments,  be  a  standard  by 
which  to  measure  the  duration  of  time,  the  hour  I  passed  here  was 
at  least  a  day.  Its  pleasures  were  as  great  as  its  novelty  was 
delightful,  and  it  was  alone  worth  all  the  labour  of  a  voyage  to 
enjoy. 

The  stars  began  gradually  to  disappear :  Aldebaran  and  the 
Pleiades  were  a  little  westward  of  the  meridian,  and  Castor  and 
Pollux  were  among  the  last  that  faded.  The  azur^  vault  of  heaven 
grew  brighter  from  the  smile  that  morning  threw  along  it ;  the 
orient  blush  still  deepened,  till  Apollo,  in  the  pomp  of  majesty,  rose 
slowly  from  the  glowing  east,  and  bade  the  world  again  awake  to 
life,  to  love,  and  happiness.  I  was  among  the  first  to  kiss  his  beams 
on  this  meridian  of  our  globe,  and  received  his  earliest  rays  on  my 
uncovered  brow,  while  those  beneath  me  were  still  awaiting  fais 
approach  in  twilight.  I  remembered  Moore's  beautiful  allusion  to 
the  pious  orisons  of  Orpheus,  who  hailed  the  morning  radiance  of 
his  god  Apollo,  in  hymns  as  lofty  as  his  lyre  was  sweet ;  and  if 
poetry  and  music  poraess  a  charm,  never  was  an  occasion  more  cal- 
culated to  call  it  forth.  Had  8hakspeare,  Milton,  or  Thonaaon 
been  here,  how  would  they  have  been  enchanted  I  Sweetly  as  they 
have  sung  the  beauties  of  nature ;  sublime  as  all  their  strains  have 
been ;  theu:  conceptions  here  would,  perhaps,  have  soared  beyond 
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them  still,  and  been  as  elerated  as  the  summit  from  which  thej 
woald  hare  gazed  npon  the  world  In  miniature  below.  I  nerer  en- 
Tied  or  coveted  poetic  talents  so  mach  as  at  this  moment ;  I  never 
felt  my  own  deficiency  so  strongly.  My  mind  seemed  paralysed ; 
for,  amidst  this  scene  of  grandeur  and  magnificence,  though  I  had 
taken  my  pencil  to  catch  the  images  before  they  faded,  my  hand 
refused  to  do  its  office,  and  my  imagination  was  as  barren  as  the 
Lyl^an  Desert  that  bounded  the  western  view  !  How  beautiful, 
how  extensive,  how  rich,  how  varied  was  the  landscape !  The  Nile, 
a  wonder  in  itself,  nearly  at  the  highest  pitch  of  inundation,  covering 
the  whole  valley  of  Egypt  with  its  swelling  waters,  depositing  the 
germ  of  fertility  and  abundance  in  its  prolific  sediment,  and 
dividing  the  fields  and  gardens  into  clustered  islands^,  by  the  serpen- 
tine meandrings  of  its  thousand  streams — the  domes  and  spires  of 
the  holy  city-— the  chateaux  of  Gizeh  and  Boulak — the  aqueductal 
anchea  of  Fostat— the  verdure  of  the  is^le  of  Rhoda — the  wlute  sails 
that  glided  through  the  channels  of  these  floating  fields,  scattered 
like  pearls  and  emeralds  upon  a  liquid  mirror — the  contrast  of 
the  grey  Mokattam  and  the  sterile  sands  that  form  the  boundaries 
of  this  delicious  valley — all  viewed  from  the  lofty  summit  of  this 
gigantic  monument  of  human  labour,  whose  origin  is  unknown, 
whose  very  violation  is  lost  in  the  night  of  ages,  whose  massive 
strength  seems  to  mock  eternity,  to  hold  destruction  at  defiance,  and 
brave  successive  ages  as  they  pass, — formed  a  scene  which  poets 
may  imagine,  but  which  another  language  must  be  created  to 
describe. 

After  breathing  a  thousand  regrets  at  the  necessity  of  quitting- 
this  eminence  so  soon,  and  gazing  again  upon  the  scene  as  though  I 
wished  to  carry  away  with  me  an  impression  never  to  be  erased,  we 
came  down  by  the  north-eastern  angle,  which,  though  much  more 
perfect  than  its  opposite  one,  is  still  difficult  to  descend.  Where 
the  work  was  uninjured  the  closeness  of  the  jointures  was  admirable ; 
these  grants  in  art  appeared  to  have  united  the  greatest  masses, 
with  much  more  skill  and  perfection  than  their  degenerate  descend- 
ants can  now  build  up  their  cottage  walls. 

After  reposing  for  a  few  minutes  from  the  fatigue  of  our  descent, 
we  assembled  on  the  hill  of  sand  that  has  accumulated  about  the 
base  of  the .  Great  Pyramid,  and,  placing  the  Janissaries  to  guard 
the  mouth. of  the  first  channel,  we  left  our  clothes  at  the  entrance, 
and  descended  the  sloping  passage8,wearing  only  a  shirt,  night-cap, 
and  drawers,  each  with  a  pistol  in  ond  hand,  and  a  lighted  torch 
in  the  pther,  precautions  which  are  all  necessary,  because  the 
Bedouins  have  been  known  both  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  to  enter  after  visitors,  as  well  as  to  block  up  the  passage 
in  order  to  prevent  their  return,  with  a  view  to  the  robbery  of  their 
'  persons. 

Tbis  entrance,  now  level  with  the  sand,  was,  in  the  time  of 
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Shf*l>a;  Ikbouft  mldimy  betweto  tfatf  bwa  ted  muuoAti  m  ttuth  kito 
tkb  mofiii{^  soil  gained  upon  tlid  tnildiD^.  Tlie  paaM^e  itself  is 
abevt  fire  feet  squarey  boitt  of  a  yellowish  mwrble,  exqvisttelj 
jobed  and-higUy  polisl^Dd,  incliaiiig  hi  a  gentle  aAfj^  towards  to 
eentie  and  base,  bat  so  IBled  wRh  mbbisli  and  sandy  as  to  render 
it  necessary  literally  to  crawl  on  the  bands  and  knees  in  several 
places.  It  extended  for  abont  a  hundred  -feet  fai  leaglhi  when  we 
met  with  an  immense  bloek  which  seemed  to  close  the  entraaca 
On  digging  out  the  sand  and  stones,  however^  fiom  nademeaik  ]4> 
we  worked  onrselves  through  with  great  diffietritVy  like  serpents» 
losing  the  skin  in  seyeral  places  about  the  shonldsrSy  knees,  and 
elbows.  Here  we  foand  ourselves  in  a  sort  of  carem,  with  a  pas« 
sage  windbg  to  the  right,  which  had  been  eat  through  imflnense 
masses  of  granite^  and  at  length  discontintted. 

Denon's  plan,  which  I  retidned  perfectly  in  my  memory,  taught 
me  to  search  for  the  ascending  gallery  in  another  direction ;  but  I 
was  so  deceived  by  the  immensity  of  the  scale,  that  instead  of 
finding  mere  blocks  of  granite,  as  I  expected  from  his  descriptfon^ 
they  were  literally  rocks  and  caves. 

We  cFimbed  over  these  without  much  difficulty,  and  ascending 
the  first  gallery,  came  to  the  well  which  is  on  the  right-hand  or 
the  lauding-plaoe  as  we  entered.  The  depth  of  this  has  been  much 
spoken  of,  and  traditions  prevail  of  persons  having  gone  into  it 
without  ever  returning,  the  truth  of  which  it  is  now  impossible  to 
ascertain  ;  but  on  throwing  down  several  stones  it  was  easy  to  dis- 
tingnish  by  their  sounds  that  the  passage  was  serpentine,  and  of 
ffreat  depth,  as  the  noise  of  them  did  not  suddeidy  cease,  but 
diminished  gradually  by  distance.  Of  all  the  conjectures  which 
have  been  urged  relative  to  the  use  of  tMs  channel,  none  appean 
to  me  so  probable  as  that  which  assigns  it  to  a  conamuaication  wltfa 
the  Sphinx,  by  which  the  ancient  Egyptian  priests  descended  to 
inclose  themselves  in  the  body  of  that  monster,  and  deliver  their 
oracles  to  the  admiring  multitude.  Who  knows  but  that  it  was  l^ 
some  such  stratagem  as  this  that  they  acquired  sufiicient  ascend* 
ancy  over  the  minds  of  the  people  to  induce  their  perseverance  br 
this  gigantic  task,  under  the  deeepttto  persuasion  tkat  this  oiacle 
repeated  to  their  ears  the  commands  of  the  Deity  t 

Fursuing  the  horisoatal  gallery,  we  reached  the  apattm^it 
called  the  Queen's  chamber,  now  nearly  filled  with'  rubmsh,.  and 
the  abode  of  bats.  As  it  oiered  nothing  curious  beyond  the 
raassiveness  and  perfect  unity  of  its  construction,  we  returned  by 
the  same  passage,  and  ascended  the  grand  gallery  which  leads  t& 
the  royal  chamber  of  the  Sarcophagus.  It  would  be  difficult  to^ 
explain  the  nattire  of  this  gallery  by  a  drawing,  and  stiR  more  s»  by 
a  written  description.  The  ao^le  of  its  ascent  is  abont  4<^;  ito^ 
whole  breadth  from  six  to  eight  feet,  and  its  height  from  twenty-^ 
fir%  to  tUrty  feet.    It4  chief  pecnllaritSr  is  that  the  vaUs-  ckse  in 
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towrd  the  top  mitfi  iiive)rt#d  fjnm^dBl  fpnn ,  Ihft  layers  of  atoM^ 
lifitead  o(  retmng  behind  each  other  as  they  ascend,  each  project- 
ing, over  the  range  below  it,,  in  the  same  proportion,  and  eonse- 
qnently  rendenng  the  passage  an  oblong  pyramid  of  apaGe»  which 
ii  ?ery  imperfecOy  indicated  by  straight  lines  in  all  the  plans  I  have 
sesii. 

On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  royal  chamber,  are  flu^ngs; 
ent  perpendicularly  in  the  granite,  the  only  species  of  scnlptnre  of 
enament  to  be  seen  throoghout  the  building ;  and  hmre  the  per- 
feeden  of  architectmre,  as  it  regards  closeness  of  anion  and  soli* 
dity,  seems  to  have  been  displayed,  in  conformity  to  the  rigorovs 
]]i?iolability  which  the  ancients  studied  in  their  sepulchral  vetreats* 
This  apartment  is  about  thirty  feet  long,  fifteen  wide,  and  nearlv 
the  same  height  The  sarcophagus,  which  lies  at  the  western  end 
of  it,  is  about  the  dimensions  of  a  well  grown  man ;  but  I  koawnbt 
what  to  think  of  the  veracity  of  travellers,  when  I  remembered  that 
M.  Maillet,  who,  according  to  Savary,  visited  it  forty  times  with  aU 
the  care  imaginable,  supposes  (and  hopes,  too,  that  all  persons  of 
sense  will  approve  his  judgment)  that  this  hall  coatai^ied  many 
dither  sarcophagi  besides  that  of  the  king ;  above  aU,  of  the  persons 
who  were  shut  up  with  him  alive  in  this  tomb,  ^  pour  lui  tenir  en 
mtelque  sarte  compagnie :'  and  all  this,  founded  on  the  important 
discovery  of  two  small  niches,  through  which  he  supposes  they 
received  their  supplies  of  air  and  food !  but  which  have  no  more 
resemblance  to  apertures  of  that  description  than  the  pyramid 
itself,  to  a  palace.  When  I  remembered  this,  with  the  host  of  other 
coDJectnres  that  were  fresh  in  my  memory,  and  contrasted  it  with 
the  positive  assertion  of  Volney,  that  this  chamber  is  so  obscure 
and  narrow  that  it  never  can  have  contained  more  than  one  dead 
body ;  I  was  more  convinced  than  ever  that  it  is  as  necessary  to 
«ee  as  to  Judge  for  one's  self,  and  that  books  are  in  general  but 
imperfect  guides  compared  with  actual  observation. 

Plans  and  dimensions  of  the  interior  of  this  pyramid  had  been  so 
frequently  taken,  that  I  despaired  of  rendering  any  service  to  future 
viators  by  repeating  them ;  and  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  this 
colossal  nQK>nument  to  the  student  in  his  closet,  I  candidly  con- 
fess my  perfect  inability.  Penon  has.said  but  little,  yet  that  little^ 
has  the  merit  of  fidelity.  Savary,  joining  his  own  observations  to 
those  of  Maillet,  has  given  a  strange  medley  of  fact  and  falsehood^ 
certainty  and  ponjecture ;  while  Volney  has  expressed  a  volume^ 
when  he  simply  says,  '  All  travellers  speak  of  them  with  enthu- 
siasm— and  enthusiasm  they  may  well  inspire.' 

ftecoveffing  from  the  labyrinth  of  refleetions  into  whidi  my  mind 
bad  wandered,  as  I  sat  within  the  sareophagas,  in  which  I  had  lain 
down  with  a  view  to  ascertain  its.  adaptation  to  the  hmnan  fonnr^ 
ad;Biiring  the  grandemr  of  the  motive,  detestbg  the  tyranny  of  the 
ineaii8y"*-ei|fyin|^  thC'Skill  of  th*  ipurters,  despising  the  servUity  of 
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the  slftTes,— api^aading  the  ambition  of  riyftlling  eternity,  yet  smil- 
ing at  the  secret  justice  of  that  destiny  which  had  dispersed  in  air 
the  scattered  atoms  of  a  heart  once  swoln  with  more  than  human 
pride,  and  made  the  destruction  of  its  organic  being  still  more 
complete  than  the  monument  which  once  entombed  it  was  enor- 
mous— ^I  quitted  this  gloomy  sanctuary  with  regret  at  the  necessity 
of  our  departure,  for  there  was  a  pleasure  even  in  the  melancholy 
it  inspired,  which  I  would  willingly  have  prolonged. 

After  washmg  our  bodies,  which  were  covered  with  dirt  from 
our  crawling  through  the  narrow  passages,  and  dressing  in  clean 
garments,  which  we  had  prudently  provided,  we  walked  round 
the  base  of  the  first  pyramid,  each  side  of  which,  upon  a  rough 
measurement,  was  upwards  of  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  so 
that  the  whole  base  would  entirely  cover  the  area  of  Uncoln's  Lm 
Fields. 

From  this  we  went  to  observe  the  second  Pyramid,  situated  at 
a  very  short  distance  only  from  the  first.  This,  never  having  been 
opened,  is  more  perfect  in  its  exterior ;  and  the  celebrated  marble 
plaster,  which  originally  filled  up  all  the  inequalities  of  the  sur- 
face, and  induced  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  to  suppose  them 
to  be  built  of  that  stone,  still  remains  about  the  summit,  for  one- 
eighth  of  the  depth,  presenting  a  smooth  polished  surface  impossible 
to  be  surmounted.  Whether  time,  or  the  hand  of  man,  has  de- 
stroyed the  remainder,  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  but  an  analysis, 
by  some  skilful  chemist,  of  this  marble  cement,  as  well  as  of  the 
red  granite  plaster  which  lines  the  channels  of  the  opened  pyramid, 
would  be  likely  to  throw  great  light  on  a  number  of  questions 
suggested  by  a  view  of  ancient  architecture ;  and  if  it  led  to  the 
discovery  of  so  important  and  useful  an  art  as  that  of  making 
stones  of  any  magnitude  from  paste  or  plaster,  one  can  imagine  n6 
research  that  wodd  so  certainly  spread  the  fame  of  the  discoverer, 
or  be  more  favourable  to  architectural  labours  than  this. 

The  second  pyramid,  though  not  quite  so  large  as  the  first,  is 
much  more  perfect  in  its  proportions.  Its  angles  are  just,  and^  the 
eye  reposes  with  pleasure  upon  a  uniformity  of  base  and  perpendi- 
cular ;  while  the  excess  of  length,  by  which  the  ground  line  of  the 
other  exceeds  the  height,  renders  the  angle  too  obtuse  to  please  a 
taste  of  mathematical  precision,  or  to  combine  lightness  and  beauty 
with  massiveness  and  strength,  characteristics  by  which  the  second 
pyramid  is  eminently  distinguished.  Taking  the  authority  of 
Herodotus,  than  which  we  have  none  more  generally  accurate,  that 
this  was  the  tomb  of  Cephrenes,  brother  to  his  predecessor,  Cheops, 
who  had  employed  a  hundred  thousand  men  for  twenty  years  in 
building  the  first  of  these  colossal  monuments,  it  is  possible  that 
the  architects  of  the  second,  perceiving  the  defects  adverted  to, 
had  avoided  the  errors  of  their  model,  and  produced  a  more  per- 
fect work.    The  third  pyramid,  sinking'  into  insignificance  by  a 
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comparison  with  the  two  neigbhouringinasses^  i»  yet  nearly  three 
hundred  feet  ^uare,  and  would,  in  any  other  situation  than  its 
present  one,  he  regarded  as  a  -surprising  effort  of  human  lahour ; 
bnt  when  we  view  it  as  the  price  of  prostitution,  exacted  hy  a 
father  for  the  violation  of  his  child,  it  is  even  more  reptignant  to 
nature,  more  horrible  in  a  parental  eye,  than  the  tyrannizing  des- 
potiBm  which  loaded  a  nation  with  chains,  and  forced  from  their 
groaning  subjects  these  eternal  monuments  of  pride  and  crusty,, 
of  despotic  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  abject  slavery  on  the 
other. 

The  Sphinx,  which  is  situated  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the 
first  pyramid,  was  the  next  object  of  our  attention ;  and  I  was 
charmed  with  an  inspection  of  it.    How  much  did  I  regret  the 
haste  of  the  enthusiastic  Denon's  visit,  and  the  impossibility  of  hh 
makhtg  a  perfect  drawing  of  it  on  the  spot ;  for,  independently  of 
Ms  merit  as  an  artist,  he  seems  to  have  caught  all  the  impres- 
fl(n»  requisite  for  such  a  task.     The  plate  given  in  Aikin's 
cdi^n  of  his  travels,  is  stiff,  and  painful  in  the  attitude  of  the 
npMfted  head  and  eyes,  while  the  complacent  ease  and  rather 
downcast  features  of  the  original  is  the  very  picture  of  satisfaction 
and  repose.    Such  a  head  as  the  engraving  of  the  English  edition 
gives  us,  could  not  have  been  the  production  of  his  pencil,  after 
^e  admirably  faithful  character  which  he  bestows  on  it,«  ^hen  he 
says:  <  Though  its  proportions  are  colossal,  the  outline  is  pure  and 
graceful,  the  expression  of  the  head  is  mild,  gracious,  ^nd  tran- 
quil ;  the  character  is  African,  but  the  mouth,  the  lips  of  which 
are  thick,  has  a  softness  and  delicacy  of  execution  truly  admirable ; 
it  seems  real  life  and  flesh.    Art  must  have  been  at  a  high  pitch 
when  this  monument  was  executed ;  for,  if  the  head  wants  what  is 
called  style,  that  is  to  say,  the  straight  and  bold  lines  which  give 
expression  to  the  figures,  under  which  the  Greeks  have  designated 
their  deities,  yet  sufficient  justice  has  been  rendered  to  the  fine 
Mmplicity  and  character  of  nature  which  is  displayed  in  this  figure.' 
As  far  as  we  could  trace  it,  the  statue  of  the  Sphinx  is  hewn  out 
of  one  solid  rock,  the  body  being  covered  with  the  sand  of  the 
Desert,  level  with  its  back,  on  which  we  walked.    Lines  of  red 
paint  are  still  visible  about  the  hair,  which,  from  the  complicated 
sculpture,  appears  to  have  been  highly  ornamented ;   but  the  fea- 
tures are  at  this  moment  much  mutilated,  the  superstition  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans teaching  them  to  despise  all  representations  of  animal 
life,and  the  Bedouins  having  a  traditional  hatred  of  Pharoah,  whose 
tomb  they  believe  the  pyramid  to  have  been,  and  this  his  in^age. 
The  conjecture,  that  this  union  of  the  virgin's  beauty  and  the  lion's 
strength  was  hieroglyph ically  emblematic  of  the  inundation  of  the 
Kile,  at  a  certain  astronomical  period,  appears  extremely  happy> 
and  is  borne  out  by  the  universality  of  that  ornament  on  all  their 
temples  and  public  buildings.    Without  the  Nile,  Egypt  would 
OnenUd  Herald,  Vol  18.  T 
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bave  baea  animiiihabiUble  deeert;  but,  watered  by  its  piolifie 
streanif  it  becomes  a  second  Eden;  and  if  ever  a  snperstitlon  is 
pardooablet  it  is  ao.  wben  attaching  divine  virtues  to  that  which  is 
the  soarce  of  life,  fertility,  and  happiness,  erecting  statues  to  its 
bonoor,  and  lavishing  the  arts  to  record  the  gratitude  of  aan- 
kind. 

I  walked  round  the  twentv  or  thirty  fragments  of  pynumdiad 
edifices,  which  are  still  found  in  the  aeighbouihood  of  the  three 
great  ones ;  compared  the  quality  of  the  stones  with  that  of  the 
I^biaa  rock  on  which  they  are  built,  examined  the  tomb  exca- 
vated in  the  rock  itself,  the  positions  of  those  buildings,  l^eir  dis- 
tances, and  a  thousand  other  paxticalars,  the  result  of  all  whidi 
made  me  fed  the  full  force  of  Volney's  reasoning,  when  he  labous 
to  prove,  first,  that  the  asseitioo  of  Herodotus  as  to  the  materials 
being  brought  from  Upper  Egypt,  was  more  than  plausiUe ;  and 
seeo^y,  tba4|  the  idea  of  the  pyrsosids  having  been  temples  oi)  ob- 
Bervatoriea>  instead  of  tombs,  was  worse  than  stupid,  and  mast  bare 
been  suggested  by  a  genius  as  daric  as  these  duosbeiaof  the  dead 
wdttcb  they  obtain, 

lit  was  nearly  nooa  when  we  embarked  to  return,  firom  our  ex- 
cursion to  the  pyramids,  to  Cai^ ;  and  It  was  not  until  I  reached  t^ 
boat  that  I  began  to  feel  myself  exhausted  by  fatigue.  The  interest 
wMch  every  thing  about  me  inspired,  bad  hitherto  borne  me  abo^ 
all  sense  of  pain ;  but  I  now  sunk  upon  the  deck,  weak,  languid  and 
trembling.  We  pushed  o£F  to  pursue  our  way  by  canals  to  the  Nile» 
and  I  slept  for  h^lf  an  hour,  notwithstanding  the  discordant  n^ae 
of  the  Ai^b  boatmen :  but  my  dream  of  peace  waa  soon  disturbed, 
and  I  was  awoke  by  the  unwelcome  iatelHgence  that  the  boat  bad 
again  grounded,  and  that  we  must  disembwk  to  lighten  her  befbre 
she  ccmld  be  floated  off.  Reluctantiy  as  we  compKed  with  tbiw 
suggestion,  the  relief  was  effectual ;  but,  after  repeatbg  this  sort 
of  exerdse,  in  quick  succession,  hit  ne^ly  an  hour,  the  barge  at 
lengtb  adhered  to  the  mud  of  the  Nile  with  such  obstinacy,  tirnC 
the  united  ^forts  of  all  the  crew,  and  all  the  peasants  we  eoohl^ 
Impress  into  our  service,  availed  nothmg.  We  had  therefore  the 
choice  of  remaining  on  the  mud  all  night,  with  a  falling  water,  or 
of  walking  dg^t  or  ten  miles  to  Oizeh,  in  a  bumiBg  sun,  and  crooa- 
ing  the  canal  on  foot,  with  our  arms,  clothes,  and  provisiaBaw 
l%iis  waa  a  sad  alternative,  but  it  was  wfthout  a  remedy.  We 
undertook  the  journey  on  foot,  and  after  a  march  as  fidl  of  pioii 
aa  the  morning  had'  been  of  pleasure,  we  reached  Cairo  late  at 
night,  overc<mie  with  a  fktigue  and  weariness  as  great  as  the 
human  frame  could  well  sustain. 
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N^.  Xl. 

At  the  trial  of  Henry  Redhead,  alias  Henr^  Yorke,  for  a  con- 
spiracy at  York,  July  23,  1^95,  the  extrinsic  indications  of  a 
seditions  intention  were  extremely  slight  and  inconclusive,  l^he 
main  fiacts  proved  were  his  making  a  vehement  and  declamatory 
speech  in  favour  of  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments,  on 
the  Castle  Hill  at  Sheffield,  on  the  7th  April  1794;  and  being 
afterwards  privy  to  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet,  containing  the 
proceedings  of  the  public  meeting  held  that  day,  and  an  Address 
Ut  the  British  Natioii,  being  an  exposition  df  the  motives  whifch 
had  determined  the  people  of  Sheffield  to  petition  the  Hmise  of 
Cnunons  no  more  on  th^  subject  •#  Pdrliaadntil^  Befon6.  No 
not  Mowed,  no  dlstorlNuic^,  no  breAch  df  the  pdaee;  He  was 
fond  gnilty,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fin^  <^  300/^,  to  be  ifnpridoned 
two  years  in  Dorchester  jaH^  mA  to  give  soourtty  fbr  hi^  ^d  be- 
hlivienr  fev  seven  yaits,  hiinself  iii  1000^*^  and  two  suielic^  iii  500/. 
eieh.  Sbme  years  afterwards  tin  defendant  waa  aatted  lo  the 
degree  of  Barrister  at  Law. 

In  1797,  Thomas  Williams,  wfad  eanied  a  bare  smbbistenfee 
eUefly  by  the  sale  of  reUgiaus  traetej  was  prosecuted  by  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  for  publishing  Paine's  '  Age  of 
Reason,'  to  which  the  Bishop  of  Llandatf  had,  in  the  begmning  of 
the  year  1796,  published  an  answer.  Mr.  Erskme  was  counseTfor 
the  prosecution ;  but  after  having  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  oon- 
Tietien  of  the  defendant,  he  cancelled  his  retuner,  and  refused  to 
pfay  judgment  against  him,  because  the  Vice  Society  rejected  lua 
proposition,  that  they  should  naanifest  their  charity  and  Christian 
forbearance,  by  instructing  their  counsel  to  state  that  they  were 
satisfied  #ith  the  ptitiishment  atrettfly  iniUet^d  oii  Willhdis  tiy  bis 
c(Mtaniitln6iit  to  Newgate. 

iit.  Erskine  had,  in  the  mean  time,  ^een  the  squalid  poverty  in 
which  the  man  lived,  and  his  wife  ^  attending  upon  two  or  three 
Dfl^ppy  children  ;in  the  confluent  small-pox,'  and  heard  his  volun- 
tary offer  to  find  out  all  the  cbpied  in  circulation,  and  to  bring 
thm  to  him  to  be  destroyed.  But  the  Society  stood  upon  their 
bond,  thinking,  With  the  Conrt,  that  a  S^Vdre  example  Was  neces- 
sary^  in  propoj^tion  to  the  multitude  who  hid  dpebly  and  with  im- 
ptimCy  been  guilty  of  the  same  ofknce;  ana  accordingly  Mr. 
Williams  wa^  sisnteAced  to  hard  lAbotir  in  th^  House  of  Correction 

T  » 
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for  one  year>  and  then  to  give  security  in  the  sum  of  1000/.  for  hli 
good  behaviour  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant,  Mr.  Stewart  Kyd,  was,  as  usual, 
interrupted  in  his  statement  of  the  grounds  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween Paine  and  the  Christian  world ;  and,  as  usual,  it  depended 
on  the  momentary  caprice  of  the  Judge,  whether  he  would  persist 
in  his  prohibition  or  retract  it.  Thus,  after  Mr.  Kyd  had  read  a 
passage  from  Bishop  Watson's  ^  Apology  for  the  Bible,'  on  the 
destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  he  continued :  '  Gentlemen,  this  is 
the  answer  which  has  been  given  a  hundred  times  to  this  objection 
a  hundred  times  taken  ;  the  objection  is  therefore  called  an  ex* 
ploded,  and  frequently  refuted  objection  ;  und  I  suppose  the  crime 
imputed  to  the  author  of  the  "  Age  of  Reason"  is,  that  the  answer 
has  not  satisfied  him ;  that  he  has,  from  motives  of  malevolence, 
revived  an  objection  which  he  knew  was  ill  founded.-  Gentlemen, 
observe  the  weakness  of  this  answer — ' 

Lord  Kbnyon. — ^  I  cannot  sit  in  this  place  and  hear  this  kind 
of  discussion.' 

Mr.  Kyd. — ^  My  Lord,  I  stand  here  on  the  privilege  of  an  advo- 
cate in  an  English  Court  of  Justice :  this  man  has  applied  to  me 
to  defend  him  ;  I  have  undertaken  his  defence ;  I  know  no  other 
mode  by  which  I  can  seriously  defend  him  against  this  charge  than 
that  wldch  I  am  now  pursuing :  if.  your  Lordship  wish  to  prevent 
me  from  pursuing  it,  you  may  as  well  tell  me  to  abandon  my  duty 
to  my  client  at  once.' 

Lord  Kenyon. — *  Oo  o».  Sir.' 

On  a  subsequent  day  Lord  Kenyon  sstid :  '  Upon  reflecting  upon 
my  conduct  during  the  trial,  I  have  reason  to  accuse  myself  of  im- 
proper conduct  for  permitting  such  arguments  to  be  used,  (by 
Mr.  Kyd.)  For,  if  I  remember  the  conduct  of  the  Court  in  cases 
of  this  nature,  I  should  have  remembered  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
Court  in  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Woolston,  in  2d  Strange,  834. 
The  Court  would  not  endure,  would  not  suffer  any  thing  to  be  said 
agabst  the  established  religion  of  the  country.' 

In  such  cases  the  Court  must  beg  the  question  as  to  what  is 
against  the  established  religion,  and  anticipate  what  is  going  to  be 
said,  or  punish  a  man  for  declaring  his  true  sentiments,  after  com- 
pelling him  to  do  so.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  firm- 
ness of  the  defendant,  or  of  his  counsel,  has  extorted  a  hearing  : 
and  then  the  Judges  have  vainly  deprecated  the  publication  of  the 
trial. 

After  the  verdict  of  guilty  in  this  case.  Lord  Kenyon  said,  *  I 
have  observed  several  persons,  very  likely  from  curiosity,  taking 
notes  of  what  passed  here.  This  publication  is  so  shocking,  that 
I  hope  nobody  will  publish  this :  I  mean  that  a  general  detail  of  it 
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wU]  not  make  any  part  of  that  publication.  Nobody  who  has  any 
regard  to  decency,  nobody  who  has  any  regard  to  thehr  own  interest, 
will  endeavour  to  disseminate  this  publication,  by  publishing  what 
has  passed  to-day.' 

Id  reply  to  the  defence,  Mr.  Erskine  said, '  Suppose  him  (Paine) 
to  have  cast  off,  with  the  belief  of  divine  revelation,  every  sense  of 
moral  obligation,  would  it  follow  that  he  might  do  just  as  he 
pleased  V  '  In  fact, intellectual  differences  of  opinion  are  respected, 
and  great  latitude  ought  to  be  allowed  to  writings,  whether  they 
regard  religion  or  government ;  but  not  when  they  are  obviously 
btended  to  strike  at  the  very  foundations  of  both/ 

When  tfume  struck  at  the  foundation  of  all  revealed  religion, 
Hobbes  at  the  foundation  even  of  natural  religion,  Filraer  at  the 
foundation  of  all  but  monarchical  government,  and  Locke  at  the 
foundation  of  all  but  representative  government, — ^what  did  they 
exemplify  but  ^  intellectual  differences  of  opinion'  ?  But  none  of 
them  pretended,  no  sane  or  responsible  man  ever  pretended  that  he 
had  a  right  to  do  what  he  pleased,  (which  would  be  conceding  a 
right  to  others  to  do  to  him  what  they  pleased,^  or  struck  at  the 
foundation  of  a// '  government/  under  whatever  K)rm. 

Mr.  Erskine  denied  that  prosecuting  an  author,  or  publisher,  to 
conviction,  was  an  attempt  to  suppress  a  book.  '  The  law  of 
England,'  said  he,  '  acknowledges  no  licenser,  neither  before  nor 
after  publication.  It  should  be  known  and  understood,  that  after 
judgment,  this  -book  is  08  open  to  publication  as  it  was  before ; 
but  let  him  that  publishes  it,  remember  that  he  trespasses  against 
the  law  of  they  land,  which  now  gives  him  notice,  that  it  will  be 
subject  to  the  determination  of  a  court  of  law  hereafter.' 

The  avowed  object  of  the  Vice  Society  was,  and  must  have  been, 
to  suppress  the  book ;  but  though  such  hostiHtv  has  often  pro- 
moted, it  has  never  checked,  much  less  destroyed,  the  circulation 
of  the  work  against  which  it  was  directed.  Never  was  the  neglect, 
disuse,  or  extinction  of  an  objectionable  book  precipitated  by  such 
means. 

In  1797,  Peter  Finerty,  editor  of  *  The  Press'  newspaper,  of 
which  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  was  proprietor,  was  tried  at  Dublin 
for  a  seditious  libel,  of  which  the  main  topic  was  the  conviction 
and  execution  of  William  Orr,  on  a  charge  of  administering  un- 
lawful oaths.  After  remaining  upwards  of  a  year  in  jail,  Orr  was 
brought  to  trial,  and  two  witnesses  called  in  support  of  the  prose- 
cution, of  whom  the  principal  was  a  common  informer.  The  jury 
recommended  him  to  mercy ;  the  Judge  transmitted  their  recom- 
mendation to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Two  of  the  jurors  made  affidavit 
that  li<}uor  had  been  conveyed  into  their  room,  and  that  they  had 
concurred  in  the  "verdict  from  intoxication  and  intimidation.  The 
uafortuoate  man  was  thrice  reprieved,  and  then  executed.     Here. 
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wta  a  WB  for  piMrioo>  and  theme  for  imrectWe,  among  a  paopLe  of 
ardent  temperameat,  and  in  a  season  of  ferment !  *  l^iateTer  were 
the  real  merits  of  the  case,  they  oonld  not  be  discassed  on  a  aii- 
minal  trial,  nor  determined  t^  a  packed  jury. 

Mr.  Canaa,  whose  ipeeoh  on  ttiis  occasion  is  well  known,  re- 
minded the  jnry,  that  they  <  mnst  feel  nnder  what  iniaeiiee  they 
were  chesea,  auid  for  what  qualiftcatioos  they  were  patticnlarlj 
selected.'  Yet,  at  the  eonclnsion  of  his  speech,  he  coald  br»| 
himself  to  address  these  okwfm  men  as  follows:  ^  I  have  haeo 
hitherto  speaking  of  my  oUent,  let  me  say  one  word  in  fevonr  of 
yourselves  and  the  pahtic.  When  the  nation  1$  sinking  nndmr  the 
tyranny  of  debanched  counsels,  what  is  it  that  gires  it  a  chance  of 
being  saved  ?  It  is  that  the  voice  of  the  public  may  reach  even  to 
thje  ear  of  the  first  personage  in  the  state,  that  he  may  know  what 
the  people  say.  Let  t)ie  patriot's  heart  be  still  animated,  by 
showing  that  vou  G9Aii^  the  usaaTV  of  the  vREsa,  when  it 
speaks  to  power  with  zeal,  however  unaccompanied  by  ceremonial 
You  are  now  upon  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  to  which  not  many  steps 
must  conduct  you :  stop  before  you  arrive  at  it ;  while  you  are  yet 
upon  the  brink,  while  you  are  yet  visible,  let  me  remind  you  that 
the  people  may  at  length  find  repose  from  their  troubles,  and  that 
you  have  to  choose  whether  you  will  be  numbered  among  the  in- 
struments of  their  degradation,  or  the  means  of  their  deliverance." 

Th^e/aith/ul  guar4ian8  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  retired  for 
a  short  time,  and  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty ;  and  Mr.  ^erty 
was  sentenced  to  the  pillory  for  one  hour,  to  imprisonment  for  two 
years,  to  a  fine  of  20/.,  and  to  give  security  for  his  good  behavioor 
foj:  seven  years  in  1000/. 

Inl'JW,  John  Vint,  George  Ross,  a^id  ^ohn  Parry^  printer, 
pi^bUsher,,and  proprietor  of  thp  <  Coi^riier'  newspaper,  were  trie^* 
on  ^  i^ocmatjon  filed  ejr  qficim^  fpr  the  following  libel  on  Paul, 
£|mperor  qt  Russia,  viz. :  <  The  Emperor  o^  Russia  is  renderiaff 
IJmself  obnoxious  tp  his  subjects  by  various  act^  of  tyranpy,  anc( 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  or  Europe  by  his  inconsistency.  Qehas 
now  passed  an  edict,  prohijbiting  the  exportation  of  ^mber,  deals, 
fcc.  In  consequence  of  this  ill-timed  law,  upwards  of  KK)  sail  of 
vessels  are  Ukely  to  return  to  this  kingdom  without  freight' 

That  a  man  should  not  be  able  tp  puUiish  sucl^  a  sentence 
without  heukg  haunted  with  apprehensions  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, may  lielp  to  show  what  sort  of  security  authors  and  publishers 
enjoy  la  England  for  freedom  in  the  expression  of  their  sentiments, 
and  to  exidiEui^  the  perpetual  alternation  of  boasting  and  remon- 
strance on  the  existence  pr  noarexistence  of  a  free  press,  according 


*  On  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  the  Press  itself  was  abundantly  ca- 
pable of  vlnakatiDg  the  conduct  of  Qoveniment,  as  far  as  it  was  Justifiable. 
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Vint,  Bo6By  and  Pavry  had  good  veason  to  entertain  apprehendoas 
tef  bdag  anbjeotad  to  the  ordeal  of  a  q^ecial  jviy  on  this  oeeaaion, 
Hbm  leealt  tvill  shov. 

Mr.  Bbnkine,  eonnsel  fbrthe  drfendants,  said :  ^ Since  the  Libel 
Act>  the  Jndge  cannot  say  wbat  b  a  Bbel  as  a  judgment  of  law ;  he 
can  only  give  his  opinion  as  I  have,  upon  general  principles,  though 
with  the  high  authority  of  his  station ;  but  the  jury,  after  all,  are 
l^eend  mon  their  oaths  to  decida  from  all  the  cdromnstaaces  of  the 
case,  and  I  leel  myself  obliged  to  say,  cannot,  in  the  fnresent  ia- 
atanee,  decide  against  liie  defendants  without  manifest  injustice. 
Writers,  m  all  times,  have  not  only  written  with  impmilty  on  such 
subjects,  bat  the  press  has  Ittetally  taesKd  with  th^m  withotft 
censure  or  question.  Paragraphs,  ten  times  more  severe  than  ^e 
preaent,  against  the  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia,  have  been  in 
great  eireidation  within  these  few  hours  past,  which  the  <  Times' 
aad  ^  True  Briton'  have  re<^rinted,  and  I  confess  I  see  no  ftiult  in 
it ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  will,  for  a  meat  trifling  premium,  under- 
writatheir  security,  because  they  are  truths  which  nobody  can  deny, 
and  which  all  England  has  an  interest  in  escpesiag.'  [Mr.  Erskine 
Imre  raad  tba  letters  irem  Mr.  Sharp,  the  British  oensal  at  St. 
Peteiabotgii,  to  the  Governor  of  the  Russia  Company,  to  prove 
that  the  edict  was  in  foot  issued  aad  existed  as  represented  in  the 
<  Courier'  by  tiie  article  in  question,  and  made  a  forcible  appeal  to 
the  leeliags  of  the  )ary  upon  die  injustice  of  subjecting  innocent 
men  perhaps  to  an  ignominious  punishment,  as  the  punishment  was 
diacrotioBaiy,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  when  a  humiliating 
sacrifice  was  to  be  made  to  a  supposed  insult  upon  a  foreign  ally 
m  the  principle  adverted  to,  might  act  be  easily  satisfied.]  *  I  do 
not  wish,'  conthroed  Mr.  Brskiae,  -*  to  sea  the  laws  rdaxed ;  but 
It  would  be  still  worse  to  see  them  strained  for  any  foreign  i>ewer, 
however  deserving,  in  oppositiaa  to  the  liberal  policy  ^  our  an- 
cestors, and  the  freedom  of  the  British  constitution,  bef^  of  whi^h 
would  be  grossly  violated  by  a  verdict  against  any  of  the  de- 
fendaota.  Mr.  Parry  I  know  personally  to  be  a  libeial  gentlonao, 
incapable  of  malicious  falsehood  \  and  it  has  been  candidly  ad- 
mitted by  the  Attomey^Gen^al  himself,  as  well  as  estabMshed  by 
fxoot,  that  the  paragraph  was  a  literal  narration  of  a  fact  extremely 
important  to  be  generally  known,  and  which  had  therefbre  been 
circulated  by  the  Russia  Company,  for  the  express  purpose  of  com- 
municating it;  to  the  mercantile  world.  Thus,  what  related  to  the 
^dict  was  strictly  thafact,  not  enlarged  upon  in  any  manner  what- 
soever ;  and  as  to  the  introduction  so  much  complained  of,  it  was 
general  and  just  observation,  quite  within  the  scope  of  history,  upon 
the  transactions  of  the  great  political  world :  for  who  ever  heard  of 
a  history  which  confined  itself  to  facts  only,  without  the  qualities 
aiid  characters  which  belonged  to  them  ?  Justice,  too,  should  be 
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-impartiitUy  administered;  the,  matter  complained  of  did  not  on* 
ginate  with  the  '  Ck)arier/  but  notoriously  came  to  it  £rom  the 
,  *  Caledonian  Mercury/  whose  proprietors  or  publishers  have  neter 
been  questioned  by  the  Crown.  If,  thbrsfors,  the  piiOFRiBTeBy 
printsry  .or  publisher)  now  before  you,  are  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible, and  deprived  of  their  liberty  on  such  an  account 
as  this,  our  boasted  uberty  of  the  press  is  but  an  empty 
sound!'* 

In  summing  up.  Lord  Kenyon  said :  ^  As  to  the  paragraph  itself, 
gentlemen,  you  have  heard.it ;  the  substance  of  it  is,  that  the  £m- 
.peror  of  Russia  is  a  tyrant  to  his  own  subjects,  and  ridiculous  in 
the  face  of  Europe/  [His  Lordship  immediately  proceeds  to  show 
that  he  aught  not  to  be  a  tyrant,  and  that  there/are  it  is  a  libel ; 
and  hints,  that  if  the  jury  do  not  find  it  so,  he  may  call  the  nation 
to  account  for  it !]  ^  Between  the  sovereign  and  the  people  of 
every  country  there  is  an  express,  or  an  implied,  compact  for  a 
government  of  justice  ;  by  which  the  former  is  most  solemnly  and 
emphatically  bound  not  to  be  tyrannical  or  unjust :  yet  here  he  is 
WANTONLY  Said  to  be  a  transgressor  agunst  all  decency  in  the  ad* 
ministration  of  his  trust.  I  can  only  say,  that  if  one  were  so  to 
.ofiebd  another  in  private  life  in  this  country,  it  might  be  made  the 
subject  of  an  action ;  and  when  the  papers  went  to  Russia,  and 
held  u})  thie  great  sovereign  as  being  a  tyrant,  and  ridiculous  over 
Earope,  t^  might  tend  to  hie  calling  for  eatiefaction  aefor  a  no* 
tional  affronty  if  it  passed  unreprobated  by  our  government,  and  in 
our  courts  of  justice.  ,  It  is  for  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  who 
come  out  of  that  rank  which  enables  you  to  judge  of  the  interests 
of  the  commercial  world,  to  pronounce  whether  this  is,  or  is  not,  a 
dangerous  publication.  I  am  bound  by  my  oath  to  declare  my 
own  opinion ;  and  I  should  forget  my  duty  if  I  were  not  to  say  to 
you  that  it  is  a  gross  libel.' 

The  special  guardians  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  whose  English 
blood  even  this  charge  ought  to  have  wanned  to  some  sense  of  in- 
diFidual  justice  and  national  dignity,  after  nearly  an  hour's  deli- 
beration, returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  all  the  defendants. 
The  proprietor  was  sentenced  to  be  confined  six  months  in  the 
King's-Bench  prison,  to  pay  a  fine  of  100/.,  and  to  give  security 
for  his  good  behaviour  for  five  years  in  1000/. ;  the  printer  and 
the  publisher  to  be  confined  one  month  in  the  same  prison. 

In  1799,  three  booksellers,  Mr,  Johnson,  Mr,  Jordan,  and  Mr. 
Cnthell,  were  prosecuted  and  convicted  for  publishing  the  Rev. 
Gilbert  Wakefield's  ^  Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff*s  Address  to 
the  Nation.'  Mr.  Cuthell  dealt  almost  entirely  in  books  of  classical 
learning,  and  had  no  suspicion  that  the  subject  of  Mr.  Wakefield's 
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pamphlet  was  political,  mncb'  less  seditions.  He  began  to*  sell 
vitfaont  dne  examination,  bnt  instantly  stopped  the  sale  upon  the 
first  intimation  of  the  nature  and.  chaiucter  of  the  work.  On  the 
ground  of  a  total  absence  of  the  intentions  charged  by  the  indict- 
ment, Mr.  Ersldne  laboured  to  obtain  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  bnt 
in  vain. 

Lord  Kenyon  said  to  the  jury :  *  If  you  think  that  it  is  possible 
to  keep  government  together  with  such  publications  passing 
through  the  hands  of  the  people ,  you  will  Bay  so  by  your  verdict, 
and  pronounce  that  this  is  not  a  libel;  bnt,  in^mj  o^mion,  that 
would  be  the  way  to  shake  ail  law,  all  morality,  alt  order,  and  all 
religion  in  society* 

Mr.  Cuthell  was  found  guilty,  and  fined  thirty  marks. 

Mr.  Wakefield  was  tried,  after  three  convictions  had  been  ob- 
tuned  against  publishers  of  his  pamphlet."^  The  followbg  extracts 
from  his  defence  will  show  the  peculiar  character  of  his  mind,  and 
the  sincere  enthusiasm  by  which  he  was  actuated : 

'  Of  one  thing  at  least  I  am  perfectly  persuaded :  with  the  edu* 
cation  of  this  Attorney-General,  [Sir  John  Scott,  afterwards  Lord 
£]don,3  with  such  distinction  in  society,  such  professions  of  honour 
and  generosity,  and  sensibility  and  religion,  this  illiberal  seizure  of 
*me,  a  helpless  and  painful  student,  with  the  iron  grasp  df  obdurate 
t3rranny,  will  leave ^  in  the  estimation  of  all  considerate  and  benevo- 
lent observers,  a  stain  upon  his  character,  which  no  future  titles 
will  varnish  over,  no  course  of  time  will  wear  away  from  the  me- 
mory of  his  contemporaries:  nor  shall  he  escape  that  damning 
^une,  which  immortalizes,  in  the  execrations  of  posterity,  such 
barbarous  accusers,  such  unsyropathizing  persecutors,  of  their 
brethren.     Thankful  am  I  to  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  Events  for 
an  absence  from  these  temptations,  for  an  incapacity  of  so  much 
mischief !    May  no  peaceful  slumbers  revisit  these  eye-lids  more, 
nb  transports  of  self-congratulation  ever  warm  this  breast,  if  an 
idea,  so  characteristic  of  ignorance  and  barbarity,  should  occupy 
my  mind  for  a  single  moment  to  the  latest  period  of  my  existeuce ! 
an  idea  of  inflicting  bodily  punishment  on  a  creature  of  the  same 
feelings  and  infirmities  with  myself,  for  the  errors  or  perversities 
of  his  understanding !   Let  me  never  deserve  the  friendship,  nor 
regret  the  enmity,  of  naen  like  these  1    Their  approbation  is  inde- 
lible reproach  ;  their  persecution  the  truest  panegyric.    '^  O!  my 
soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret !    Instruments  of  cruelty  are 
in  their  habitations.^' 


*  The  passages  qaoted  in  the  information  denounced  the  war  as  one  of  the 
greatest  grioTaoces  under  which  the  people  laboured ;  treated  war  generally 
as  uigustifiable  and  criminal ;  and  imputed  abuse  and  corruption  to  the  frame 
and  administration  of  go^emment  in  church  and  state. 
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<  I  thM  disciised  [ia  a  nofe  cktewtte  dflteee  wMeh  he  htA 
frepared]  mofl  copiously  a  topie  of  IncomparaUe  dignity^  very 
toperficiaUy  apprebended  even  by  pUlosophert  tfaemselTot^  te 
liberty  of  the  Press ;  and  proved,  i  persuade  mys^,  horn  snrgi- 
aMots  irrefiitahle  by  hitmaai  wit— 4hat  no  fereible  interference  «i^ 
this  onalienable  privilege  of  free  men  can  be  supported,  but  by  the 
mere  brutish  principle  of  arbitrary  power,  impressinff  its  own  per- 
soMions  on  another  by  the  coarse  ratiocination  of  threats  and 
pnaishmeatSi  an  instrument  of  conviction  fit  only  Cor  mfian  tyrants 
or  infernal  spirits ; — ^that  no  pretence  for  prosecuting  my  opinions 
can  be  set  up  by  the  Attomey-Oeneral,  which  I  ia  my  turn  might 
not  as  justly  set  up  for  prosecuting  his,  the  savage  law  of  force ; 
no  pretence,  which  would  not  justify  the  Jewish  and  heathen  ma- 
gistrates in  their  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  their  murder  of  his  apostles, 
and  all  the  primitive  professors  of  Christianity ;  ferocities  to  which 
the  persecutors  of  thus  day  would  certanly  have  lent  their  aid ;  so 
pretence,  which  would  not  justify  the  burnings  of  Cranmer,  Lati- 
mer, Ridley,  and  the  noble  army  of  proteetant  martyrs  at  the  Be- 
formatbn,  witii  all  those  imprisoiwientSy  and  tortures,  and  mati- 
btians,  and  exeoutioas  of  our  species,  for  mete  differences  of 
opinion,  whoch  time  has  registered  on  the  black  roll  of  history  in 
characters  of  human  blood ; — ^That  whoever  sanctions  this  scheme 
of  violence,  by  the  most  trivial  specimen  of  ccM'respoadent  prac- 
tioe,  or  by  a  passive  enoouragement  of  sach  practice,  is  a  prime 
accessary  to  any  conflagration  which  a  spark  of  this  active  and 
spreading  prioeiple  Biay  fiaaUy  produce  >— that  all  impediments 
to  a  oommunicataoii  of  thought  and  intellect,  on  every  asaiffnahle 
sobject  of  debate,  infringe  the  rights  of  society,  the  laws  of  huma- 
nity, and  the  prerogativie  of  heaven ;— that  all  our  civilities,  all  our 
iaatitations  for  mutual  happiness,  moral,  political,  and  religioas, 
are  derived  from  the  disaerainaUon  of  knowledge  by  inquisitive  and 
learned  men  ;«-4Md  that,  oonst^qaently,  an  obstructiop  of  the  press, 
the  chief  medium  of  tUs  knowledge,  tends  to  an  introductioa  of 
universal  barbarism  through  the  earth,  and  Castens,  therefore,  on 
the  obatractor  that  eaormons  guilt  of  a  direct  unqualified  antipathy 
to  Ood  and : 


*  The  sixe  of  the  print  and  the  goodness  of  the  p«4>er,  if  ye  will 
observe  them,  gentlemen,  disprove  a  contemplation  in  me  of  general 
dispersion  among  the  public ;  and  without  ^is  view  of  general  dis- 
persion, I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  a  charge  of  sedition  can  be 
CDtertained/  *  The  composition,  also,  b  learned  and  scholastica}, 
or,  if  you  will,  pedantic,  interlaced  with  Latin  and  Greek  quo- 
tations ;  refuting  instantaneously  all  imputation  of  seditious  appli- 
cation to  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  demonstrating  an  ex- 
clusive appeal  to  the  more  enlightened  classes  of  society/ 

*  But,  gentlemen,  I  stand  here  as  an  apologist,  not  a  soppBaDt ; 
as  Socrates  before  the  Athenians,  and,  in  my  proportion  and  the 
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^piepca'tiaa  of  Itbe  circ«iiiitaocc8»  m  Jciot  btfoM  the  Roiium  go- 
YerDor»  an  aisertor  of  my  iAtegiity»  an  imdiaMmUfBg  dalibefate 
approver  of  say  eondnct  m  this  vH^le  ImttHMctioa.  9till  I  rograt 
tfaai  tbe  liook  waa  eww  pnUished ;  aor,  fthouli  I  nirvive  anothtr 
cantary,  would  I  publish  a  angle  syllable  on  polities  again,  under 
flucli  a  paroxysm  of  alarm  and  pbrenzy,  and  rulers  of  saeh  deapotical 
eomplezion.  Not  that  my  opinions  luiTe  undergone  a  change :  No ; 
my  antipathy  to  wickedness  b  durable  as  my  e^tence9.and  perse- 
cution is  not  acknowledged  to  be  a  legitimate  proceais  in  changing 
the  opinions  of  reasonable  men ;  but  because  I  feel  too  pow^ful  an 
interest  in  the  comforts  of  my  fellow-creatures,  to  wish  their  an- 
noyance from  the  infelicities  of  my  conduct.  I  lament  exceedingly 
that  publishers  are  suffering  so  severely  in  body  and  estate  for  my 
liberty  of  speech  and  boldness  of  rebuke.  I  wish  it  were  in  iny 
power  to  inaemnify  all  their  losses  by  personal  inconvenience,  and 
to  become  their  substitute  in  prison  for  all  the  moments  of  all  their 
sofferings.  I  should  welcome  tbesf  sacrifices  in  their  behalf,  as  the 
truest  t^t  of  eFangelieal  love  that  a  ChriBtian.can  exhibit  for  his 
brethren ;  I  would  thaiik  wy  aocuaer  for  this  indulgence  of  alle- 
viating their  burden  by  placing  myself  beneath  it.  Yet,  I  repeat 
it,  gentlemen,  ye  behold  not  in  me  a  repenting  suppliant,  but  a 
chdlenger  of  your  applause.  Your  verdict  is  of  much  more  im- 
portance to  you,  than  to  myself.  "  My  days  of  life  are  few  and 
evil.**  They  cannot  be  expended  better,  nor  shall  be  otherwise 
expended,  than  in  witnessing  a  good  practical  confession  for  truUi 
and  peace  and  righteousness  before  my  cauntrymen,  against  cor- 
ruption in  all  its  forms.  .  But  a  final  reckoning  of  high  solemnity  is 
appointed  for  yourselves,  and  me,  and  all  men.  ^  The  judge,  who 
is  subject  to  no  alarms,  no  influenee,  no  partiality,  no  prejudice,  is 
standing  at  the  door.  The  measure  that  ye  mete,  will  be  measured 
to  yon  again/'* 

The  jury,  without  i«tiriQg,  raturned  a  verda^  fff  gniity  ;  and 
Mr.  Wakefield  was  senten««d  to  tw0  ffear^  imprisonment  in  Dor- 
chester jail,  and  to  give  security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  five 
years  in  1000/. 

^  A  subscription  for  his  benefit  and  that  of  his  family  was  imme- 
diately set  on  foot  by  his  friends,  and  no  less  a  sum  than  6000/. 
collected.  He  died,  aged  forty-five,  on  the  9th  of  September 
1801,  only  fourteen  weeks  after  the  expiration  of  his  impri- 
sonment. 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  thus  notices  the  subject  in  his  Anecdotes 
of  his  own  life:  *  These  publications  of  mine  had  excited  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Mr.  Wakefield,  (one  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  age,) 
and  unfortunately  for  himself  he  published  a  pamphlet  against 


*  State  Trials,  vol.  xxvll.  p.  707,  708 ;  79i,  735. 
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them.  The  Administration  prosecnted  him  for  some  ezpressioiiB  in 
his  pamphlet,  and  he  was  fined  [a  mistake]  and  imprisoned.  I 
took  some  pains  to  prevent  this  prosecutiony  thinking  the  liberty  of 
the  press  to  be  the  palladium  of  the  oonstitntion ;  bnt  I  did  not 
succeed  in  my  endeavours,  nor  did  the  minority  acquire  any  credit 
from  their  over-watchfulness.^ 

It  was  certainly  no  compliment  to  Bishop  Watson  that  it  should 
have  been  thought  necessary  to  inflict  temporal  penalties  on  the 
publishers  of  a  work  (Paine's  *  Age  of  Reason')  which  he  had  an- 
swered ;  and  against  the  author  and  publishers  of  the  work  which 
had  answered  him. 


TO  A   NAMELESS  BROOK. 

Thb  world  BO  little  know  of  thee, 
Thou  beaateous  stream,  that  none  as  yet 

Haye  named  thy  waters  wandering  free, 
Or  sought  where  thou  dost  rise  or  set. 

And  I,  that  by  thy  mshy  side 
Now  sit,  will  leave  thee  nameless  still. 

Nor  follow  where  thou  meet*st  the  tide. 
Nor  seek  thy  home  in  yon  blue  hill. 

Enough  that  on  thy  ripling  fkoe 

I  see  the  cheerful  sunbeam  fall. 
And  hear  remote  no  noisy  chase. 

No  hound *8  loud  bark,  or  hunter's  call. 

Instead,  the  sky-lark  mounts  above, 
And  seems  a  wandering  voice  from  heaven. 

Hovering  o*er  scenes  of  former  love, 
And  hopes  indulged,  and  pledges  given. 

And,  see,  the  wild  flowers  bent  with  dew 

Visited  by  the  matin  bee  \ 
Ah !  would  I  could,  like  him,  renew 

Each  mora  my  converse  dumb  with  thee ; 

And  sit  beneath  yon  broad  oak*8  sliade. 
While  thou  went'st  sweetly  murm'ring  by. 

To  view  the  trembling  reflex  made 
Upon  thy  face,  of  yon  blue  sky  ! 

Grandeur  may  pile  the  Tyber's  banks. 
And  draw  the  pilgrim  world  to  gaze ; 

Give  me,  through  yonder  willowy  ranks 
To  view  where  wild  thy  water  strays. 


BlOK. 
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A  LETTER  FROM   ATHENS,  ADDRESSED  TO  A  FRIEND  IN 

ENGLAND. 

• 

A  purely  classical  and  exceedingly  beautiful  poetic  epistle  under 
tbe  title  given  above,  bas  recently  come  into  our  possession,  and 
as  tbe  scene  and  subject  belong  indisputably  to  tbe  Eastern  world, 
and  we  bave  reason  to  believe  tbat  tbe  work  is  less  known  tban  it 
deserves  to  be,  we  bave  great  pleasure  in  bringing  it  to  tbe  notice 
of  our  Eastern  readers.  Wbere  tbere  is  no  imagined  plot  or  real 
story,  notbing  beyond  tbe  didactic  outpourings  of  tbe  mind  and 
beart,  tbe  task  of  analysis  is  not  easy.  Tbe  glow  of  genius,  tbe 
play  of  fancy,  and  tbe  fervour  of  an  exalted  imagination,  cannot  be 
condensed  into  a  critical  description.  Tbe  passages  in  whicb  tbese 
display  tbemselves,  must  be  given  in  tbeir  original  language^  for 
no  translation  into  unmeasured  prose  will  convey  correct  notions  of 
tbeir  force  or  beauty.  We  shall  do  greater  justice,  therefore,  to 
the  author,  and  impart  more  gratification  to  the  reader  by  con- 
fining ourselves  to  such  brief  observations  as  may  serve  to  connect 
the  parts  which.it  is  our  intention  to  select  from  the  whole,  than 
by  any  laboured  analysis  of  what,  to  be  enjoyed  in  perfection, 
should  be  read  in  its  original  fprm.    The  Epistle'  opens  thus : — 

*  In  regions  bleak,  where  hoary  winter  throws 
0*er  flood&^d  wilds  a  glittering  sheet  of  snows, 
Where  houseless  Tartars  dream  their  lives  away, 
And  fur-clad  Russ,  more  barbarous  yet  than  they  ; 
Still  mock'd  by  airy  hope,  I  toil  to  find 
Some  spot  to  true  or  fancied  bliss  consign  *d. 
Some  vale  where  peace  distributes  smiles  around, 
And  sorrow's  shafts  fall  blunted  to  the  ground. 
But  not  where  Neva's  stream  in  silence  creeps, 
Nor  where  on  oozy  bed  Moeotis  sleeps, 
Doth  innocence  to  blithe  content  give  birth, 
And  bid  the  cot  resound  with  guileless  mirth. — 
There  the  lorn  trav'ller  disappointment  chills. 
No  heart-felt  joy  his  crayiog  bosom  fills. 
At  sight  of  peasant  by  no  lord  oppress'd. 
Whom  guilt  nor  racks,  nor  passions  storm  whose  breast. 

Too  oft  has  Fancy  forged  such  scenes  of  bliss, 
As  gladden'd  once  the. rough  and  artless  Swiss, 
And  fondly  dwelt  on  visionary  tales, 
Where  Baydar's  hamlets  laugh  like  Uri's  vales. 
Magmficent  indeed  wild  Tauris  shiujes. 
Boasts  here  her  mountains,  there  her  blooming  vines ; 
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The  forest  erownt  the  lesser  hills,  tnd  shows 
A  grftteftil  contrast  to  Trapezas'  snows ; 
Extensive  prospects  greet  the  roving  eye, 
And  flower*  and  fraits  th  gay  ooaiiislon  lie  \ 
Here  plains  extend,  there  promontories  rise, . 
Here  rocks  in  castellated  forms  surprise ; 
*Tis  hard  (so  vast  the  precipices  stand,} 
To  hear  the  sullen  Buxine  lash  the  strand. 
Yet,  though  indulgent  Nature  opes  her  storest 
And  o'er  the  land  her  cornucopia  pours ; 
Though  fruits  spontaneous  deck  th*  exub'rant  soil, 
And  the  rich  glebe  scarce  asks  the  ploughman's  toil^ 
What  boots  it,  if  no  joy  the  Tartar  feels, 
If  lust  of  power  th*  usurping  Russian  steels ; 
If  in  those  vales  which  Providence  design'd 
As  bless'd  retreats  to  th'  uncormpted  mind. 
Pale  mis'ry  stalks,  and  in  her  train  appear 
Disheart'ning  bigotry,  and  skulking  fear? 

From  hyperborea»  climes  I  wearied  iyy 
Andv  led  by  tbee^  divhM  PhitoMphy  t 
Remote  snd  ckeerless,  g«ide  my  waod'rilif  fast 
To  thy  Mice  loved,  but  now  lb#sakeii>  sMt. 
And.thoQy  Bwett  FMentisilp !  Ignorant  of  gdtte, 
Whose  pMsanco  oft  has  madette  diosert  smUe, 
My  thirsty  soul  with  draughts  ambrosial  fill. 
Matron,  with  look  serene,  my  solac^  still. 
When  sickness  wastes,  when  dillicilltiea  v^. 
When  dangers  threaten,  and  #hen  donbts'tietfplex— 
Whether  o'er  llcythlan  wastes  my  course  r  bend. 
Stem  Uadria's  wave,  or  iE!tna'^  steep  as^ftettd. 
Or  hetr  the  £nxtne  roar,  wfiere'er  I  go; 
Mfy  yeamtng  heart  solicits  eftill  to  know' 
Hot^  does  my  frlendf ;  doth  converse  sweet  detain, 
Do  Raphael^s  line^  enchaiit  hfm ;  doth  fte  drtdn 
Nectareous  cup  of  pare  domestic  joys. 
That  never  bosom  unpolluted  cloys  ? 
Doth  architecture  chaste  provoke  his  toil. 
And  bid  him,  Us  he  Wastes  the  ni^fly  oil*, 
Compare  each  Gallic  sanctuary's  pife. 
Or  thine,  S<Amozzi,  with  Palladlo's  style? 
Say,  Rritain's  Genius  I  if  entranced  he  views 
SonSe  seene  embellMi'd  by  Seotl^s  airy  muse ; 
ORmbs^he  o'er  StaSls's  rude  basaltie  pil^ 
Or  scans  with  art,>  Metrose,  thy  mjes»'grei!hi'  Ha  t 
Baacries,  when  twtli^ifc  ftfngb  her  dufty  veil'. 
When  pmple  misti  ascend,  iad  stai^  grew  pale, 
Th9 ttMttsmsd  stNitras'  Aaf  meet  in  Covh'tf  v«ls? 
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O  sajTf  (^  haply  noif  hU  eager  esres 
^ew  tky  blnff  rocks^  and  heathy  npUndft-riae,) 
A  toreii^  realm  with  raptures  I  explore^ 
By  memory  eharish'd,  foiaed  in  elaasia  love ; 
WheA  asure  akiety  and  genial  aira  eoBBptra 
To  wake  Pony's  alUorei^vo  firo-^ 
The  Muse,  ambitioia,  winga  her  feeble  iight    * 
0*er  deft  PamftMnM'  sle^,  that  meet  her  rsftsh'd  tight ; 
There  are  her  haunts— there  flow  Castalia*8  streams ; 
There's  all  that  Poets  have  beheld  In  dreams.—- 
And  though  she  dictate  no  immortal  verse,     ^ 
Nervous  like  Johnson's,  or  like  Goldsmith's  terse, 
Requited  shall  she  be,  if  thou  approve. 
Dear  friend  f  this  earnest  of  unshaken  love— 
And,  (O  forgive  fond  fenoy,)  as  I  rove 
Through  field  in  story  Ikmed,  or  Attic  grove. 
The  Nine,  my  UBours  willing  to  betHeai^ 
Seem,  unsolicited^  my  oourse  to  tend  % 
Fory  wfaeresoe'er  my  devious-  Ibdtstepa  troad. 
Some  sa^e  has  reaaon'd,  or  sene  patriot  bM^ 
Some  bard  haa  here  beett'  croirar'd  irith  dealUietos  bays, 
Soiie  statesman  there  baa  woir  hia  aiwmgy*a  phdse— 
G^eat  Nature^  too,  exaltfsd  to  the  sigftt^ 
Trampoity  me' witit  ineAbie'  deligbt  \ 
The  sun,  byddllln^mttti^  tmSallied  here,. 
With  uniform  efftelgensee  ■laiFka'  tto  year ; 
Here  flowers  of  Rvelfeak  hies  bedeck  tfisgioWid, 
Here  balmy  odours  scent  tlie  rir  aroAnd  ;^ 
Alrial  mnsio's  waftediby  thtf  Iniee^,. 
And  More  ttea  whiapers  murisnr  tMroUgh  the  ttees ; 
The  rooks  themselves  begdile  the  #aiiah^d  seilae, 
And-spetic  with  more  than  eeho'k  aloqtraBee. 

Bear  me,  some  god,  to  where  those  wavy  pihes 
Screen  Helen's  isle,  or  Laurium's  shelving  mines ; 
Hide  me,  O  hide  me,  in  some  cool  retreat, 
When  Sirius  pours  intolerable  heat. 
I'll  court  the  air  in  yon  sequester'd  glade. 
Where  his  spent  limbs  th'  iSolian  shepherd  laid ; 
Watch  by  Callirhde's  fount,  at  even's  close, 
iBgina  melting  into  Night's  repose- 
Then  o'er  my  temples  as  soft  slumber  creeps. 
And  ev'ry  sense  in  sweet  oblivion  steeps. 
The  sullen  god,  that  storms  and  darkness  brings, 
Shall  shroud  all  Act^  with  his  tawny  wingps. 
And  bearing  in  rude  grasp  the  fainting  fUr, 
With  whirring  flight,  shall  speed  through  boundless  fleldi  of  air ! 
Or  from  those  rocks,  which  Sciron's  name  retain, 
Theseus  shall  hurl  the  robber  to  the  main— 
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The  lolring  herd,  reclined  in  darksome  dell, 
Shall  haply  break  the  airy  Tlrion's  spell ; 
The  her'ns  that  skim  the  foaming  snrges  o*er. 
Pouring  shrill  notes  that  echo  from  the  shore ; 
The  kids  disporting  in  the  snn-bnmt  meads, 
The  locnst^s  chirp,  the  undulating  reeds, 
'  Or  Procn^*s  scream,  or  Philomela's  song. 
This  high  in  ether  heard,  that  the  dark  shades  among/ 

To  this  sncceeds  an  apostrophe  to  the  ^  Degenerate  Athens/ 
and  a  spirited  burst  of  indignation  at  the  contrast  which  it  now 
presents  to  the  pictures  of  the  glorious  city  in  the  days  of  its 
splendour.  The  local  features  are  enumerated,  the  poet's  contem- 
plations among  its  ruins  are  indulged,  and  all  his  classic  reading 
brought  to  aid  his  illustrations  of  the  progressive  and  degrading 
change.    He  then  resumes : — 

*  Among  these  awftil  piles  IndilF'rence  reigns ; 
Deluding  joys,  and  agonizing  pains 
Her  presence  fly — I  feel  her  influence  creep 
0*er  inmost  sense,  and  bid  each  passion  sleep. 
Calm  cT'ry  tumult  of  t|ie  throbbing  breast, 
Root  out  each  care,  and  lull  the  soul  to  reatw— 
Say,  chilling  power,  Death's  resemblance,  say. 
Why  feels  the  bosom  here  thy  empty  sway. 
Why  is  the  heart  of  ey'ry  wish  bereft. 
And  the  whole  soul  to  ataraxy  left? 
Tread  I  s<Nne  stone  from  which  Ghrysippus  taught, 
Whereon  Cleanthes  stodd  immersed  in  thought? 
Some  shaft,  *gainst  which  Antigoifus  reclined,' 
To  cull  the  fruit  of  Zeno's  steadfast  mind? 
Who  freed  the  soul  by  passion's  yoke  oppress'd. 
Hid  gen'rous  Arria's  blade  in  Poetua*  breast ; 
Bade  Seneca  no  agonies  to  feel 
In  Death's  chill  grasp  ;  empurpled  Cato's  steel ;     - 
Through  whom,  Cornutus,  thy  disciple  bold. 
O'er  Rome's  fell  lord  his  moral  thunder  roll'd. 
And  dauntless  pointed  his  satiric  rage 
At  the  dark  deeds  of  baneful  Nero's  age ; 
Through  whom  th'  untainted  Phrygian  sage  defied 
Temptation's  lure,  and  passion's  boist'rous  tide. 
And  drew  immortal  precepts  to  confine 
The  will  to  rectitude's  unerring  line : 
Who  heal'd  a  wounded  world  through  Antonine. 
Within  those  walls  which  envy's  search  defied. 
Where  Polygnotus'  tints  with  Micon's  ried ; 
Where  sages  met  t'  emancipate  the  soul 
'  From  pleasure's  snares,  and  passion's  loose  controul. 
The  stork's  shrill  cries,  and  screech-owl's  hoots  resound. 
And  ivy  flings  her  mantling  tresses  round.' 
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The  lines  which  introduce  Antifonns,  King  of  Macedonia,  re- 
clining agabst  a  shafts  and  listening  to  the  discoiirse  of  Zeno,  is 
made  the  subject  of  a  very  beautiful  engraving,  representing  the 
interior  of  the  IIDIKIAH ITOA,  the  columns  and  entabUiture  of 
which  are  restored  from  Stuarfs  ^Antiquities  of  Athens/  The 
scene  is  designed  by  the  author,  drawn  by  H.  Hoim^,  RA.,  and 
engraved  by  Anker  Smith,  A.R.A* ;  and  the  whole  forms  a  picture 
of  exquisite,  though  chaste  and  simple  beauty,  highly  honourable 
to  the  respective  artists  named. 

To  thi^  succeeds  the  following  description  of  the  present  aspect, 
as  compared  with  the  former  condition  of  the  cdebrated  port  of 
Athens,  than  which  we  have  rarely  seen  any  thing  more  beautifoUy 
yet  mournfully  expressive  of  the  actual  clMinge  from  prosperity  to 
decay :  ^ 

*  I  pass  the  fields  la?ed  by  Cephisas*  flood. 
And  gain  the  spot  where  erst  PlrsBus  stood. 
No  more,  famed  port,  thy  commerce  stirs,  no  more 
Hurries  the  busy  crowd  along  the  sounding  shore ; 
Thy  walls  are  leveU'd  by  the  hand  of  fate ; 
Sunk  are  Uiy  pl^rs,  thy  streets  left  desolate  ! 
Where  are  those  merchants  who,  intent  on  gain. 
In  long  proceisionA  moved  to  Neptune's  fkne-? 
Those  sacred  bands  arrayM  in  costly  guise 
To  institute  the  splendid  sacrifiee? 
Those  hecatombs  with  flow*ry  chaplets  crown*d, 
Mliich  bled  on  silver  shrines  to  mastc's  soleim  seundt 
That  Libs  might  waft  from  Afiric*s  palmy  land 
Phoenician  cargoes  to  Munychia*8  strand  t 
Where  are  those  fleeU,  O  Hellas  t  once  thy  pride. 
Which  chain *d  the  ocean,  and  the  world  defied ; 
Which  streams  of  wealth  diverted  from  afcr. 
Or  stnno*d  the  nations  with  the  din  of  war? 
Where  now  is  heard  the  joyous  sailor's  song,  . 
Where,  where  are  fled  the  mart's  tumnltuous  throng? 
The  chariot's  clash,  the  carrier's  piercing  erles, 
The  buyer's  glee  that  with  the  vender's  vies? 
Where  the  blithe  courtezans  that  Susa  sold, 
Caskets  of  orient  pearl,  and  Ophir's  gold? 
The  heaving  vessel's  groan,  the  flapping  sails. 
The  chesu  that  teem'd  with  Tyre's  sumptuous  bales? 
The  barks. that  plough *d  th*  inhospitable  maip. 
Deep-fraught  with  Pontus'  drugs,  and  Tauris'  grain? 
The  sullen  hulks  that  pour'd  upon  the  shore 
Sydnd's  granite,  and  Iberia's  ore, 
Massilia's  forests,  Phrygians  varied  stone, 
Tartessus'  fleece,  and  th'  JSt^iop's  stubborn  bone? 

OrietUal  Herald,  Vol.  18.  U 
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AB»  aU  aii^  flt^^KoHhi  teMkfttiuil  bltnli  np^M, 
WIM  Mitt  ft  deeper  ihadbo*M  Atbcns^  wom« 
§Kn  w^iMa  mm  f^^  ^^^  uawy  wtegt  ezp«|idl, 
flhriak  »s  tey  fklm  UuB  craves,  oa  gaU  the  Und ; 
Sftre  whwcitb^  v««et,  by  itoiBs  in^rd,  MiMod 
nmn  ikelvliiy.  rodMi  aii4  tef h  the  p^^  gfoon^ ; 
§mt  mhm9ji»ehaB^m  atares  their.  *te  deplore^ 
naif  eyes  tarn  wii^aUy  lowAid  the  ahec^ 
Now  shake  their  rattling  chalaa^  bow  ply  the  atnidy  oa*.^ 

T^  pott  r^iparts  again  ta  the  sages  and  heroes  of  anti^mtyy 
Boying  lOMiig  the  groves  of  the  acadeaay ;  with  the  Stagyrite  and 
Us  ttsc^lea;  with  Rato  and  his  followers ;  with  Bschines  and  the 
sophists;  with  Socrates  and  his  Mends  ;  with  Akibtades  and  his 
plans ;  with  Diogenes  and  his  contempts ;  with  Lais  and  her  fts- 
cinations ;  mth  Ei^cUd  a^id  his  problems ;  not  oputtin^  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles,  with  their  immortnl  productiona;  and  after  a 
catalogue  of  names  and  qualities,  of  deeds  and  thoughts,  .wliich 
cannot  fail  to  i^waken  the  most  agreeable  and  most  ennobling  as- 
sociations in  the  readei:'8  mindj  he  pursues  thq  saifie  enliyened 
strain  through  8^ve];al  succeeding  pages,  from  which  we  select  the 
following  passa^  onljr : 

«Ler  where  the  aeonile  idth  daaiUy  twjbo 
Of  earliof  ^94iU claaps  the  stvMed  1^9  1 

Where  doiids  diif  Q  iaat  with  h^T  Ve  artUl'ry  ator'd, 
And  aMoania  oll^ihtaiag,  from  Uack  alher  peered, 
qOwo  wlKPUfripfinii'^hMal;  aaother  site, 
Wlioia  eyea  aremoHonlfisa,  who  atarta  by  fits, 
Unfriended,  moA  with  pawJal  tiionf^  oppreiaM ; 
MM  Bleo'a.lhere,  la  lasygiaa  Teat  ^ 
Bioo»  whoM  thkaft  of  metaphyaic  feie^ 
Like  AaaaharalB,  panhM  oASoyAiaa  aheie.; 
And  o*m  the  witherM  blade>  where  yell6w  trees 
Sigh  lo  the  marmur  of  the  ttftd  breete, 
'  Maonnatrack  Diag*vaa  slalka^  with  itege  8ad» 
Atidhanying  step,  in  tatter*d  Bantle  olad«-^ 

Arceailaoa  m^yes  with  graceful  mien. 
Where  rows  of  scarlet  arbutus  are  seen. 
And  l^aTes  to  lAcydes  the  crowd  that  linng 
Mute,  on  what  (ell  from  bis  persuasiye  tongue ; 
He,  tir*d  of  hot  debate^  and  circling  throng^ 
Wit|  Les]^ian  strains,  or  lovMMoeonian  song, 
Seeks  to  unbend  bfs  mind  in  yonder  glade, 
Where  quiv'ring  aspens  Homer*s  statue  shade. 
Lol  where  Ca^eadea  harangues  aloud, 
Froqi  Doric  porch,  the  rude  illit*rate  crowd 
BacapM  from  aaartial Rome;  he  drowns  their  seoae 
With  torrtnts  of  reaistiesa  eloquence.    * 
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On  rising  kingdottts,  i^ld  oil  ^llAg  MIM ; 

The  Rbodilm  ^^  by  Pikt6*i  AUcttid  r6f  6li, 

And  tlblidi  the  ilrMU  d/MdndUhlp  t>MfM ; 

And  where  tapUhui*  slldM  Waters  trhip. 

And  roftilitig  Win6iM  f^oM  (he  lliftrgilt  Weeji, 

The  woes  of  Oilrtfafeg^  AsambM  d^l<Mto% 

And  toUi  to  held  Usbleedteff  4tmi^&j*9  ticMi' 
The  Romaitf  ftfe  hapfrtly  littttMLtit^  ta  mingU  #tclf  the  scene  in 
the  metropolis  of  Qr^i^^i  aild  tbokgh  i^e  qttiektV  kitteesslye  per- 
sonages are  but  bri^  wettMfd,  «tioigli  is  e^d  f6  sketch  the 
great  ootlines  of  chtfftct^ii',  onA  tb  MOAp,  mMetM^  hj  a  dngle 
epithet,  the  promin^t  feattfi6  of  di6h : 

*  Lnciillus  roTes  where  towering  eork-trees  ilse 
With  iwisted  stemtf  in  mde  fantastic  guise ; 
Stmts,  as  he  wastes  the  TisionaTy  hoar 
In  drealns  6(  pomp,  and  exercise  o^  pow V  ; 
Now  Phanagoria's  hordes  in  Amcy  scares; 
Now  Mithridates  to  the  battle  dnree. 
The  senate  awes,  Artaxata  ala^% 
And  sees  Tlgfanes*  legions  groand  their  aima ; 
His  feT^  o*er,  he  starts^  and  clasps  his  hands. 
And  motionless  as  sealptur'd  marble  stsnds  ^ 
And. as  he  contemplates  the  8aihian*8  bost^ 
Weeps,  and  rememberl  that  he  is  but  dust, 
lifortensias,  irom  beneath  yon  spreading  liiA^ 
Propounds  aloud  l^  postulate  sublime ; 
IVhile  firuius,  with  abstrusd  reflection  pale^ 
iWsmbulates  ttie  solitary  dale, 
WhereTOund  ^ts  od'roTus  scents  the  citron  throws. 
And  where  Alcamenes'  creation  shows 
How  he  who  Sfst  ti>  pasMve  matter  jolaM 
The  aU-eteatkei  aU^pervadiagmfcad* 
In  deep  abetraeliea,  oa  Mikldaa  shora 
Scoo4#  as  he  gis'd  the  eaijpyrdaw  a*ct. 
In  Aeademit  slole  great  ifaHas  hlea 
0*er  yonder  mead^  whtera  loftier  knMM rtse: 
As  pride  iaiaaMSvaS  aad  SmiMtisB  teatfa 
His  fev*rish  soali  he  naWf  Arid  wifall>  stardt ; 
Thrones,  ahalea^  tsittples,  iwlis  befora  faia  ej^ 
And  to  his  nod  the  weiM  SBbtoissIre  Ua*^ 
He  gains  the  Tisia  w1ieae«  oa  either  hand« 
The  Stagyrlte  andUi  diaoA^  sMiid 
(Lysippus*  bMwae) )  and  Malb  bids  hitti  weigh 
Whether  *Hs  best  to  aim  a*  woKHy  ^wty  t 
To  imitate  the  youth  Who  Asia  Woa, 
Or  hfaa,  whMe  gaeiotf  With  each  htttfo  sIfDna, 
As  made  the  intellectual  world  his  own. 
V  9 
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On  Ptrian  couch,  which  roond  the  Muf  ei  stand 
In  bright  array,  embossM  by  Phidias*  hand, 
Reclined  at  ease,  the  youthful  TuUy  lies, 
Searching  Platonic  scroll  with  greedy  eyes ; 
Heedless  of  thee,  Pomponius  I  whose  hours  ' 

Are  pass'd  in  culling  Epicurus*  flowers. — 

O  unremitting  toil !  O  ardent  mind, 
*Mong.lore  recondite  roaming  unoonfined  I 
Still  laboring  to  become  the  good  man's  theme. 
In  justice  firm,  in  eloquence  supreme ; 
To  stand  alone  thj  applause  of  cT'ry  age. 
Scourge  of  the  factious,  legislator,  sage ; 
In  Tain  shall  envious  nations  hope  to  find 
Thy  counterpart,  O  boast  of  human  kind ! 
In  Tain  shall  seek,  when  foreign  arms  assail. 
When  discord  rages,  and  the  bad  prevail,  - 
One  to  arrest,  like  thee,  his  country's  fate,         ^ 
And  prop  alone  the  bulwarks  of  the  state.* 

The  conclusion  of  the  Epistle  we  must  give  at  length.  It  is 
here  that  the  result  of  all  these  previously  indulged  reflections  b 
seen.  The  poet  sorrows,  (as  who  would  not!)  over  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  lovely  Greece  and  this  its  honourea  capital.  He  in- 
vokes (as  who  would  not?)  the  aid  of  heaven  and  of  earth  to 
rescue  the  fallen  itom  their  misery,  and  to  inflict  vengeance  on 
their  ruthless  oppressors.  But  we  must  give  the  author's  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  his  own  lines,  and  with  these  we  shall 
close  this  hrief  and  necessarily  imperfect  notice  of  a  very  elegant 
and  heautiful  work,  the  production  of  a  mind  warmed  hy  the  fire 
of  genius,  and  a  heart  animated  by  the  most  philanthropic  and 
benevolent  aspirations  : 

*  Delusive  dreams,  ecstatic  visions,  hail ! 
Yet  round  my  temples  spread  your  my^c  veil ; 
Hide  firom  my  sight  that  slave  in  fetters  bound, 
Close  to  the  dwelling  which  great  Phocion  own*d ; 
€k>nceal  that  spot  with  Turkish  fence  enclosed, 
Where  Aristides*  dust  perchance  reposed — 
Where  Metrodorus  haply  used  to  pause. 
As  Epicure  discuss'd  his  atoms*  laws ; 
Whilgt  num*rous  friends,  reclining  by  his  side. 
Indissoluble  knots  of  union  tied — 
Let  not  my  eyes  that  multitude  discern, 
Who  only  with  the  thirst  of  lucre  bum, 
Pore  o*er  the  fatal  die  with  anxious  stare. 
And  with  their  noisy  cavils  rend  the  air. 
Disputing  eager  for  their  paltry  gains, 
Where  Thrasybulos  broke  his  country's  chains- 
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Or  where  Harmodius,  whom  his  country  crown*d, 
Upheld  the  reeking  blade  with  wreaths  of  myrtle  bound. 
Lo  I  where  th'  echoing  horn  and  trumpet  shrill , 
Sound  from  the  crowd  that  cover  yonder  hill ; 
A  sinewy  arm  their  boast,  a  bow  their  pride,  * 
Their  chief  ambition liow  with  skill  to  ride ; 
Whilfe  high  above  hfs  arrogant  compeers, 

Their  chief,  bedaub'd  with  tinsel  lace,  appears. 

Whose  grave  deportment,  and  austere  grimace,* 

Pronounce  him  kindred  to  the  Sultan's  race ; 

Who  eveii  reads  the  Koran,  and  can  tell 

How  many  Muftis  in  Medina  dwell ; 

How  Asia  sends  her  tribes  to  drain  the  sacred  well ; 

What  numbers  yeariy  bow  to  Mecca's  shrine, 

How  surely  SeUm's  lineage  is  divine ; 

He  strikes  with  awe  the  gaping  crowd,  whose  lot 

Is  to  applaud  his  sure,  or  erring  shot ; 

With  hemlock  there  the  Alopeoian  sage 

Extinguished  Anytus'  vindictive  rage ; 

While  Crito,  by  severest  grief  oppressM, 

With  floods  of  tears  relieved  Us  aching  breast. 

I  mark  a  wither *d  hag  in  murky  cell, 

Where  vice  and  abject  superstition  dwell ; 

By  night  she  pUfers  on  the  public  way, 

But  kneels  before  a'  crucifix  by  day. 

And  while  its  glimm'ring  rays  the  taper  spread*, 

Invokes  a  gUded  saint,  then  tells  her  beads  ; 

Hopes  thus  her  God  omniscient  to  ciyole, 

And  by  her  gestures  to  redeem  her  soul : 

*Twas  there  Aspasia  taught  persuasion*s  art. 

Spread  her  soft  toils,  and  won  the  coldest  heart ; 

Saw  at  her  feet  wits,  poets,  statesmen,  laid. 

Who  own*d  her  empire,  and  their  homage  paid 

Haply  where  yon  Albanian  lies  reclined 
Beneath  those  pines  that  murmur  to  the  wind. 
Or  where  the  sober  kine  wearily  move 
Toward  the  cooling  rill,  or  tufted  grove ; 
He,  whom  the  nations  sought  in  crowds  t*  admire, 
Whose  lips  persuasion  touched  with  purest  fire, 
His  country  moved  to  spurn  a  tyrant's  peace, 
Roused  the  last  struggles  of  expiring  Greece^—  . 
Some  careless  children  prate,  or  cry  for  food. 
Some  sport,  wbere  once  the  Ptolemnnm  stood— 
And  heifers  graze,  and  kids  disport  around, 
Where^rich  Corinthian  foliage  strews  the  groond ; 
And  where  yon  octagon  its  summit  rearsy  ^ 

And  Enrus'  boist'rous  brotherhood  appears 
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And  JEoluq  tbrougli  l)|ii  fractured  templo  U^wf^ 

Tyhere  ^arathpp^  UampitM  heroes  lie. 

The  ^Qvrnj  Masa^ipaii  wfilkff  heedless  by, 

Whose  torppr  po  |ncent}?p  cap  disturb. 

Bat  lust,  or  IpdiAp  dfflg,  or  Jl^oka'a  h^rl^^ 

Caonot  ft§  ftiifht  of  ^iM:»^op>  famed  (t^ip 

.Stir  th^  fr^\  effprtf ,  AUjisa,  afaip  I 

Nor  ya^ripti^  x^,  ppr  tWmt  pf  pfPlse, 

Kindly  tl«it  ftwe  wW9h  hlMp4  ii^  fwc^t  d»ya  V- 


0*er  thfi^  Bysaatipm,  at  th'  Etamal^s  veid, 
Th*  aveoghig  Aagel  liolds  the  tbreai^nlBf  fwofd— 
Wh}  hatiaoa  daikaas,  and  ttie  sky  •*ofeast 
Portsada  a  teapast  iriviBf  pn  thpalhft. 
Loud  thnn^ev  peada  the  sUes  t  Distfa^tton,  Oira, 
Bppaad  Ihek  pale  pinioiif  in  tha  darksoBM  atr ; 
While  llgh^nkiga  fash  around  wMk  ▼iTi4  flare. 
Half  Asia  treaoUes,  fuid  a  oonscioas  dread 
Of  civil  outrage  o  W  th'  JE9^H  spread** 
Long  has  epprf^stoa  gftU'id  eaek  lul^t  isle^ 
And  vaged  from  tilt  AudBo  to  mnoleet  Nile ; 
Let  loose  on  Aflrie**  sons  contentments  foes, 
And  deluged  Asia  with  a  flood  of  wees^ 
Each  provtMO  by*  a  4abtove  tenure,  held, 
'(Hinst  thy  tyrannic  ann  has  long  rabeU^di  9 
Saeh  qhief  fieels  an  independent  Ibrone ; 
The  proud  Pubis  thy  flimans  now  dtsoufo. 
Withhold  aUegtanee^  and  in  seomlbl  piMe, 
Thy  threats  contemi,  thy  hnpoteneedei4d)|. 
A  paala  too  thy  orally  pvleets  iuT^s  | 
8y  iraud  ea^blaaoaM,  all  ^ek  influence  flUks. 
Scarce  do  Arabia's  sous  tb^ir  prophet  •wn. 
Season  in  his  heavhs  oonflde>  of  Bfooca's  stoner— 
Two  warlttEe  natioae,  eaab  a  eombrous  slate. 
Thy  ftdl  contrire,  tlMlr  spoil  antliiipata. 
1  see  thee  Urtiie  seae  re^^»a  to  obtain, 
Some  help  teottgb  wUy  poUtlss  to  gain; 
I  see  thee  strhpe  Hby  system  10  refonn, 
To  pluek  vp  eourage,  and  npel  tbe«to«m : 
PropHiale,  if  «bo«  canal,  tb^ofliuided  sbies^ 
Orow4  Mecon^s  iiiosques-«to  elon^  of  inisnsa  rise — 
Arm,  arm  thy  host»rHPason  ta  seorel  spells^ 
And  moor  th^  fleeta  within  the  Dardanettfs. 
Or,  like  the  eounlwIUltng  lion,  wak^^ 
Aad  In  tby  tolls  lb'  onlwitted  nations  take ; 
On  tby  deluded  ise»  IndlgMUit  bounds 
With  WMxpeoM  ftnlS'tbe  world  astound-^ 
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Rise,  rift,  ana  do  Ae  dMdf  thoa  «d0l  of  yw«i 

Wheo  Ondia'i  fiolds  wei«  red  wiA  CBiriittul  g«re ; 

When  Hodria'f  wiDfMi  Uob  rotr'd  In  tldti} 

Bound  by  thy  myrmidons  in  eirdliag  ehiio^ 

And  prove,  that  nonyht  th^  Ottimum  9^jptii§  i 

Go,  laie  M  heretofore^  Vienna's  wtlli^ 

Shake  MaiU*i  bastions— range  the  TjrrtMie  o'te— 

Unfhrl  thy  standards  on  the  Oaspiaa  shofre^ 

Beset  the  Gan^— redeem  the  IVavid  land-*- 

And  take  a  late  roTenge  on  Satearessid. 

Batakl  no  keen^yed MahoMft ^reMes^ 

No  mard'row  Baiatet  thy  eooMOi  gaidef; 

Noflolymaa,  wlKwa  nod  ^Md  now  fidtnlin 

Myriads  of  boraish'd  stUitaci,  agii» 

Force  from  theii  shealltf,  snd  brighMb  m  t(ie  pUds. 

Thy  crimBon*d  baonem  Spread  dism^  no  more* 

From  Calp^'a  moonda  to  Ih*  hoand  Galabitei  rtfare ; 

No  more  the  nsas  are  Htfong'd  wMf  TarfcMri  iail« 

Which  paMed  Venice,  and  tam'd  B*rop^  pale. 

Loosed  firom  their  props,  luwiloisnii  hnty 

I S0O  thy  min'fots  cnitebia  iModnst ; 

Thy  Ihmftio  erowds  'midbnmfng  m^dona  raadf# 

Now  iy  for  safety  to  #attiai«ir's  dome. 

Now  to  th' ilMiiMited  Hlj^podrome ; 

WhUe  on  all  sides  tile  iMd'aing  flamed  aHse^ 

And  pitchy  tUm^  antelop  half  the  sktea* 
Ah  I  what  despair  thy  Saltan's  bosom  rends, 
When  th'  aH-deYOuring  element  ascends ; 
When  he  hfi  Uood-stala'd  Boepdras  smrv^yi^ 
miWiila'd  Wltb  fUe  pVond  ieHiglkf'g  bUtttf ; 
When  from  those  walls  which  broider'd  silks  displky, 
With  Serian  ganse^  and  yitrous  Instres  gay. 
Relentless  flames  through  gilded  roufo  ucend, 
bivaiis  and  iv'ry  t^ofies' in*  Gideons  hSta  blend ; 
Blithe  from  their  baths  where  no#  Circassian  fair 
With  bdia'sodearsioaitt  their  jtetvy  hair  I  .. 
Whel^  Georgia's  daidBeU;a^  tfiey  rfCklke  the  lyie^ 
Or  ir^  duifastic  mat,  e^ealie  desii^ 
In  breasts,  which  lore  consmnea with  hopttesaftre* 
IniMB  thy  Gsiala  a«  Fsra  caUi, 
Pale  at  beholding  her  dismantled  wallr, 
When  eaglei^  o*er  ihy  waned  crescent  fly, 
Aad^ewiltstiam  echo  throagh  the  sky- 
Dire  is  the  carnage,  load  the  battle's  roar, 
Resitotisiyi^  td  the  shrieksiW»m  Ajsia's  shore.-^ 

Haste  then,  some  power,  the  tott'ring  POrte  invest; 
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Where  rotten  jagtiee  is  by  gold  obtem*d. 
And  mord^roui  axe  with  guiltlees  blood  ig  itftin*d ; 
Where  fell  revenge  on  hearts  obdurate  feeds, 
PrompU  Id  broad  day  unwarrantable  deeds ; 
StallM  wide  at  midnight  hoar  without  oontroul. 
Points  the  dire  dagger,  an^  prepares  the  bowl.— 
Rise,  Britain,  rise !  (for  to  thy  sons  is  given 
That  high  prerogative  of  fav*ring  Heav'n, 
To  rescue  nations  from  the  tyrant's  lust. 
To  scourge  the  guilty,  and  avenge  the  just,) 
Pour  forth' thy  dauntless  legions,  and  release 
The  fetter'd  Hellespont^-ah  I  rescue^ Greece!— 
Through  thee,  let  Act^'s  sons  assert  their  covse. 
And  own  no  other  but  their  8blon*8  laws. 
'  I^t  ypodn  from  Athens  borrow  as  of  yore 
The  patriot's  ardour,  and  the  sage^a  lore. 
.     And.  whilst  a  Pericles  the  helm  directs. 
And  fosters  genius,'  and  the  arts  protects,. 
Discards  ambition,  seeks  no  empty  firnie. 
Knows  how  to  vindicate  his  country's  navie ; 
Some  Plato  rise,  whh  mind  of  heav'nly  mould, 
T'  expound  the  truth,  the  80v*reign  good  t*  unfold ; 
Under  whose  guidance,  O  that  I  could  store 
The  wav'ring  mind  with  philosophic  lore ; 
In  meditation  pass  life's  ieeting  hours. 
And  roam  with  thee,  'mid  Academus*  bowers !' 


jd  TabU  MhotHng  the  latest  authenticated  eUUe  qf  the  Popuiatim^  Revenme, 
PnbUc  Debty  and  proportion  qf  Bnriheneach  Cauniry  impoeee  on  Us 
Inhabitante. 


Couirtrin. 

Popalation. 

Reveooe. 

;Pablicbebt. 

Tux  per  Head. 

Sweden,  1815 

Norway,  1819 

Denmark 

£  2,400,000 
900,000 
1,700,000 
10.A86,fi71 
80.000,000 
11,300,000 
22,700.000 

£  1,140,000 

800,000 

1,700,000 

7,ft»,tJ00 

85,000,000 

8,000.000 

70,000,000 

£  1,887,500 

200.000 

10,000,000 

26,000,000 

200,000,000 
19,800,000 

800,000.000 

^006 

0  6    8 

1  0    0 
0  14    8 
18    4 
0    0    4 
8     1     8 

Prussia,  1817 

France 

United  SUtes,  1826. 
England,  1826 

The  public  debt  of  Sweden  has  l^een  reduced,  since  1818,  850,0061.,  and 
will  be  redeemed  in  1888. 

In  1819.  the  revenue  of  Prussia  exceeded  the  expenditure  by  about  a  mil- 
lion sterling. 

The  revenue  of  France  includes  the  provincial  rates  and  expense  of  col- 
lection. 

The  present  expenditure  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  2,814,0001., 
which  will  make  the  pressure  8s.  2d.  per  head.  The  debt  is  reduced  to 
16,000,0001. 

The  revenue  of  Eogland  indudas  the  expense  of  collection  and  poors*  rate, 
but  takes  no  notice  of  InniUnerable  direct  and  indirect  burthens. 
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No.  II. 

Theatres y  Plays,  and  Public  Gardens. 

£vBRY  argument  against  the  arbitrary  licensing  of  public 
houses  applies  with  greater  force  to  theatres.  Drinking  naturally 
tends  to  disorder;  not  so  the  attendance  on  a  theatrical  spectacle. 
Public  bouses  are  numerous,  and  always  o}^en.  Theatres  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  remain  comparatively  £eWy  and  would  re- 
quire the  vigilance  of  the  police  for  a  shorter  time.  Yet  the  re- 
strictions on  theatres,  are  even  more  oppressive  than  those  on 
public  houses.  The  principle  on  which  the  law  seems  to  be  framed 
is,  that  as  a  general  rule,  there  ought  to  be  no  theatres,  but  that 
such  rule  should  be  relaxed  on  particular  occasions. 

Players  have,  by  many  statutes,  been  classed  as  rogues  and 
vagabonds.  By  the  10th  of  Geo.  II.,  no  play  could  be  acted  except 
in  the  city  of  Westminster,  or  at  a  place  where  the  King  residea ; 
'  unless  by  persons  legally  settled  in  the  place  where  they  per- 
formed/ This  bill,  which  also  subjected  the  pieces  themselves  to 
a  censorship,  was  opposed  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  a  speech  which 
it  would  be  well  for  his  fame  were  it  read  instead  of  his  letters. 
The  bill,  nevertheless,  passed  into  a  law,  and  was  tamely  endured 
from  the  year  1737  to  the  year  1788,  when  its  provisions  were 
eitended,  by  28th  Geo.  III.,  c.  30,  in  conformity  to  a  cautious  pre- 
amble, reciting  that  ^  whereas  divers  acts  of  Parliament  have 
since  (10th  Geo.  U.^  been  solicited  and  obtained  for  divers  cities, 
towns,  and  places,  for  exempting  them  respectively  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  law ;  ana  whereas  it  may  be  expedient  to  per- 
mit and  suffer,  in  towns  of  considerable  resort,  theatrical  repre- 
sentations for  a  limited  time,  and  under  regulations ;  in  whicfay 
nevertheless,  it  would  be  highly  impolitic,  inexpedient,  and  unrea- 
sonable, to  permit  the  establishment  of  a  constant  and  regular 
theatre.* 

By  this  act,  the  justices  at  sessions  are  authorized  to  grant  one 
license  within  their  jurisdiction,  to  continue  in  force  for  60  days, 
&c  &c.,  with  minor  regulations  conceived  in  the  spirit  which  dic- 
tated the  preamble. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  law,  our  first  inquiry,  as  in  the  case 
of  public  houses,  is  how  far  has  the  object  been  attained,  viz.  the 
preservation  of  rigorous  decorum.  Two  facts  will  set  that  ques- 
tion at  rest.  A  portion  of  each  of  our  London  theatres  is  set  apart, 
for  the  reception  of  prostitutes ;  it  is  cftUed  the  Saloon,  and  is  ex-, 
pressly  built  as  an  Exchange  or  market  for  adultery  and  foitica- 
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tion.  Not  a  word  by  the  way  of  this  in  the  police  report,  although 
some  house  at  Shadwell  containing  rooms  for  dancing,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  abused  to  the  purposes  of  a  theatrical  saloon, 
furnished  matter  for  strong  and  perhaps  just  reprobation.  The 
publicans  of  Shadwell,  however,  had  the  decorum  to  give  the  sailors 
and  their  girls  a  decent  pretext  for  entering  the  room,  which  is  not 
thought  necessaiT  by  those  who  pander  to  the  irregularities  of  the 
higher  classes.  The  other  part  will  be  fresh  in  the  recollections 
of  our  readers,  we  refer  to  **  the  O.  P.  row,"  as  It  was  called  $  i.  e. 
Wot  versus  Monopoly.  In  this  instance,  the  public  feeling  of  in- 
justice bore  down  the  restraints  of  law,  and  properly  so  in  our 
opinion.  But  what  became  of  order  and  decomfu  ?  It  Is  evident 
that  this,  the  greatest  tumult  recorded  in  theatrical  history,  otwit 
altogether  out  of  the  licensing  system.  If  there  had  been  no  mo^ 
nopoly,  competition  would  quickly  and  silently  have  resolved  the 
question  of  prices.  A  conspiracy  to  force  them  down  would  hate 
been  so  contrary  to  the  most  obvious  principles  of  justice,  that  It 
could  not  have  had  the  support  of  pubBc  opinion,  and  must,  thene- 
foce,  have  quickly  fidled. 

There  are  only  three  theatnps  in  the  metropolis  wluch  have  a 
right  to  represent  the  regular  Drama,  viz.,  Drury  Lane,  Covent 
Garden,  and  the  Haymarket.  Of  these,  only  the  two  former  are 
open  in  the  winter  months — ^that  season  erf  the  year  when  dramatic 
entertainmeots  are  most  appropriate.  But  the  patentees  of  the 
winter  theatres  have  thought  it  to  their  rnterest  to  buHd  their 
houses  so  largi;,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  au(fience  is  too  distant 
for  the  due  appreciation  of  any  thing  but  shows  and  music.  Shows 
and  music  have  consequently  been  gainmg  ground,  tfll  wft  and 
poetry  are  almost  driven  from  the  stage.  We  EngDsh  are  always 
talking  of  Shakspeare,  and  at  last  we  begin  to  think  it  worth  while 
to  build  him  a  monument.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  take  off  the 
proscription  against  himf  One-elevisnth  of  the  population  of 
Rrgfand  resides  hi  London.  A  much  btrger  proportion  of  the  intel-^ 
Hgence  and  influence  of  the  country  is  to  be  found  there.  Yet 
what  provision  has  the  low  made  for  erecting  him  that  monument 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  which  Imlton  thought  so  much 
better  than 

'  The  labour  of  an  age  in  pfiedP  gtoMM  r ' 

to  mj  uMkng.  of  Bomau  cemsB*,  the  Mwe  p vofoaUe  materaa],  if 
the  project  which  has  now  slept  for  five  yeara^  Aould  be  accom- 
plished at  all  ?  In  Londoib  proper  he  must  not  show  his  face.  He 
'  has  no  legal  settlement''  there.  An  order  of  removal  would  be 
made  out  against  him  mstaatly,  if  he  were  not  committed  as  a 
rogue  and  vagabond.  He  must  no  more  be  seen  at  the  Surrejjt 
Tl^atre  or  the  Coboarg>.  than  a  debtor  living  within  the  rules  c^ 
the  KijDg's  Bench  prison*    Astley,  '  ccjyoicing'in  horses/  will  have 
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nothing  to  say  to  him;  tho  Haymarket  is  closed  six  months  in  tho 
year ;  and  the  taste  of  the  towii>  depraved  by  the  spectacles  of  the 
great  theatres,  creates  but  a  feeble  denuind  even  daring  the  short 
time  that  the  want  can  be  sapplied.  At  the  winter  theatres,  the 
proprietors  are  the  parties  to  be  blamed,  if  indeed  it  is  either  just 
or  useful  to  blame  individuals  for  preferring  their  own  gains  to  the 
preservation  of  good  taste  in  the  pubMc.  London  sets  the  fashion 
to  the  provinces,  and  this  Is  the  respect  paid  to  the  great  bard, 
and  all  other  English  dramatists,  by  the  laws  of  their  own  country. 

The  arbitrary  licensing  pf  plays  is  another  crying  evil.  Surely 
oar  law  of  libel  is  sufficiently  tyrannical  for  evary  decent  or  even 
indecent  purpose,  which  any  government  could  wish  to  carry.  The 
insult  of  a  licenser,  and  such  a  licenser  as  the  present,  might  be 
spared.  That  a  worn-out  ribald  should  have  the  means  of  pick- 
bg  up  a  little  vicarious  morality  by  preventing  others  from  making 
forced  approaches  to  his  own  style,  is  really  showing  the  royal 
contempt  for  human  nature  a  little  too  openly.  If  Swift  had  intro- 
duced such  an  incident  into  his  Gulliver,  it  would  have  been  consi- 
dered an  instance  of  extravagance,  in  wluch  his  hatred  of  kings 
had  got  the  better  of  his  £ne  tact  for  verisimilitude. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Surrey  magistrates,  with  respect  to 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  we  see  the  same  spirit  at  work  as  that  which 
generally  actuates  magistrates  in  their  interference  with  public 
houses,  when  they  happen  to  interfere  honestly^^-a  belief  that 
men  and  women  are  to  be  governed  by  rules  too  minute  and  vex- 
atious for  an  infant  schoqL  The  magistrates  must  regulate  the 
tap-room — ^must  prescribe  the  number  of  doors  to  it.  One  poor 
man's  license  was  suspended^  because  he  had  made  his  front  look 
too  much  like  that  of  a  banking-bouse !  So  Mr.  Holme  Sumner 
must  regulate  the  time  of  tatting  off  the  fire-workt ,  and  adjust  the 
number  of  lamps  in  the  w^Ucs  I  Ueoven  preserve  us  from  micro- 
scopic legislation. 


ON  THE  RVmS  OP  BABYLON.^ 

Thy  kiogf  wa  dtt«t,  O  Babylon ! 

Thy  glories  all  are  gone ; 
The  eagle.  wiU  not  *light  ap«» 

Thy  desolate  yUeii  of  stone. 


*  From  a  Tolume  of  Poens,  by  Hasry  Mereditli  Pwrker-^now  in  the  press. 
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Though  wearily  he  saileth  by. 

He  will  not  rest  his  flight. 
But  shuns  thy  niins,  where  they  lie. 

As  good  deeds  shun  the  night. 

Where  dark  against  the  homing  West 

Thy  giant  outline  falls. 
The  weary  Tartar  seeks  no  rest 

In  thy  unhallowM  walls. 

When  to  her  rest  the  moon  is  gone. 
And  morning  wakes  the  hill, 

Darkness  and  Mist  erect  their  throne 
Upon  thy  ruins  still. 

No  living  creature  dwelleth  there, 
Save  venomous  things  alone ; 

The  toad  and  scorpion  make  their  lair 
In  thy  foundation  stone. 

The  toad  sits  in  the  long  dark  reeds 
That  skirt  thy  fUlen  towers, 

The  scorpion,  in  the  flaunting  weeds 
That  mock  thy  min'd  bowers. 

Thou,  mighty  *  Queen  of  Nations.* 

How  lonely  art  thou  now ! 
How  many  desolations 

Are  written  on  thy  brow  I 

Where  banners  flapp'd,  while  harps  of  gold 
Peal'd  through  the  royal  hall, 

The  desert  wind  blows  shrill  and  cold. 
Slow  waves  the  spider's  pall. 

Where  Biuoth*s  love-girt  altars  stood, 
*Midst  smiles  and  sighs  of  bliss. 

The  viper  rears  ber  speckled  brood. 
Which  echo  back  her  hiss. 

A  curse  rests  on  thee,  Babylon, 

Like  midnight  on  a  lake  ; 
A  spell  is  on  thy  ruins  thrown, 

A  sleep— thou  shalt  not  break. 

Strong  as  thine  own  proud  tower, 

And  mighty  didst  thou  seem. 
But  the  Lord  stretch*d  forth  his  arm  of  power^ 
His  wrath  burst  on  thy  festal  hour, 
Thou  hast  vaniihed  as  a  dream. 
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NEW  ARABIAN    NIGHTS   ENTERTAIN MKNT5.* 

.  The  old  genuine  'Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments'  are  the  first, 
indisputably,  aifnongst  all  collections  of  fictitious  narratires.  It  is 
a  great  hive  in  which  all  the  sweets  of  Oriental  fancy  are  treasured 
up.  We  take  it  in  hand,  here  in  the  west,  almost  as  soon  as  we 
leave  the  cradle,  and  can  spell  our  way  through  a  book ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate  correctly  the  amount  of  the  influence  it 
exerts  on  our  budding  faculties.  The  whole  world  has  read  it,  or 
parts  of  it,  and  been  mtoxicated  by  jts  marvellous  inventions.  Who 
hu  not  voyaged  with  Sindbad,  laughed  with  Abon  Hassan,  or  at 
the  adventures  of  little  Hunchback's  body,  or  trod  fearfully  with 
AliBaba  in  the  robbers'  cave?  Who  can  forget  the  *  Three  Calen- 
ders,' or  *  Aladdin'?  Or  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  *Noureddin,'  or 
of  <  Qaaem,'  that  Slave  of  Love  ? 

*  Post,  haec  meminisse  javabit.* 

To  the  taste  of  many,  these  noble  fictions,  rich,  moving,  and  va- 
ried to  infinity,  appear,  however,  little  better  tlum  mere  nursery 
tales,  worthless  in  matter,  and  in  style  and  construction  unskilful. 
Uponthe  whole,  we  allow  the  worthlessness  of  romance  of  every  kind; 
it  is  the  canker  of  all  true  literature  and  taste ;  perverting  at  once 
both  writers  and  readers,  by  engendering  a  ravenous  iq[>petite  for  * 
adventure  and  mystery  and  the  marvellous,  and  throwing  all  eober 
writing,  in  consequence,  into  the  shade.  Whoever  harbours,  habi- 
tnally,  a  preference  in  his  mind  for  the  charms  of  this  kind  of  com- 
position, becomes  gradually,  but  necessarily,  a  slave  to  it,  in  the 
same  manner  as  men  become  the  slaves  of  other  irregular,  unlawful 
appetites.  To  certain  minds,  indeed,  fiction,  however  coarse,  ap- 
pears always  a  more  fascinatuig  thing  than  truth ;  they  love  what- 
ever is  false,  because  it  is  false,  from  a  natural  aversion  to  verity, 
you  cannot,  in  their  estimation,  discommend  a  book  more  vehe- 
mently, thaa  by  accusing  it  of  containing  truth,  a  thing  they  have 
always  taught  themselves  to  regard  among  the  most  insipid  of  all 
earthly  commodities.  History,  for  this  reason,  is  a  dead  letter  with 
them.  They  hate  your  imperfect  heroes,  they  abominate  your  doubts, 
they  loathe  your  dates  and  authorities.  Give  them  smooth  fiction ; 
give  them  superhuman  virtue,  or  vice,  no  matter  which ;  and  let 
nature  lower  her  fasces  to  the  author's  dictatorship.  This  will 
delight.    This  will  succeed. 

But  the  region  of  romance  is  not  wholly  peopled  with  monsters. 
It  contains  forms  so  nicely  resembling  truth,  or  in  themselves  of  so 
extraordinary  a  nature,  that  for  their  likeness,  or  for  their  siogu- 

*  8  Vols.  118mo. — Colbum,  Looilon,  1896.  . 
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larity,  they  most  be  excepted  from  the  generality,  and  command 
our  admiration.  Among  these  are  the  ^  Arabian  Nights' — ttke  old, 
genuine  tales — the  Thousand  and  One.  Of  the  new  steries,  lately 
translated  from  a  translation^  and  put  forth  as  real  members  of 
the  ancient  &mily>  we  shall  now  proceed  to  speak* 

With  the  notions  of  the  German  translator,  M<  Von  BaanmerjOtf 
the  origin  and  merit  of  these  stories,  we  shall  not  meddle  in  the 
least.  The  compositions  themselves,  whatever  be  their  merits,  are 
before  us  ;  and|  perhaps,  there  may  be  but  little  arroganoe  in  jadg- 
ing  of  them  differently  from  their  learned  translator*  In  tbdr  cImif 
lacter  they  aie  various.  So,  likewise,  are  they  in  their  meri^ 
]^ut  in  our  opinion,  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  stMiet  in 
the  three  volumes,  winch  could  be  advantageously  adnutted  into 
the  old  collection.  Of  the  others,  however^  several  have  a  degree 
of  merit ;  aad  all,  perhaps,  may  deserve  a  single  readings  aa  maif 
of  them  certahily  iUustrate,  if  they  do  nothing  more^  the  mansa* 
of  the  Orientals  in  times  comparatively  modern^  We  never  ledieBh 
ber,  in  the  old  work,  to  have  found  any  one  tale  written  in  imita- 
tion of  any  other  of  the  same  collection;  dther  writers  they  made 
no  sctuple  of  laying  under  contribtftiott;  they  butatOi^  tod  Miied 
upea  tbe  woaderfnl  and  the  strikiag  Hflteievef  1^ei6  wen  to  be 
fooid ;  b«t»  true  to  l^e  iHUEfais  of  his  oountry >  the  SMeltei  imb 
tale  writer  spand  those  of  hie  own  tribe.  The  medenw  he^e  fi^f 
we  observe,  been  so  icmpulone.  Imltatlone  oi  the  ulcere  aneieni 
stories  occur  in  these  vohines  perpetually ;  for  instanee,  AUtddie^ 
adventave  in  the  suMerraoeoue  gardeee  \rith  the  ring  and  the  lamp, 
am  copied  awkwardly  more  than  once ;  the  eio^  of  Abiashkitf  i* 
repeated  with  a  very  trifling  variation ;  the  iin^ideat  of  the  ferbM^ 
den  door  in  the  story  of  the  third  Calender^  i»  imitated  no  less  then 
tkrice;  and  the  eontrlmnce  by  which  HaeMiiiefBeesotiftdlrtdnd  Ids 
Peri-wifS)  is  again  pot  'am  practiee,  m  the  stery  of  Jehimshah,ie  gifH 
poesession  of  another  hidy  of  tlM  sdMe  t6^.  These  princesses  ef 
OiaDistan  abseond,  likeiri0e>  Irom  their  hesbamte  in  the  same  waf, 
repeat  oeariy  the  same  words  at  parting,  aasd  are  i^eeovered  sit  the 
expense  of  more  toils  and  mif aeles  than  ladies  so-  extremely  eapf^ 
clous' seem  to  have  been  worth. 

Besides,  the  writers  of  mafiv  of  these  new  tales,  in  whatever 
country  they  may  have  residea,  were  unquestionably  ignorant  of 
Eastern  manners  and  history.  They  err  every  moment  in  the  grossest' 
ifianner  against  chronology ;  and,  which  is  still  moire  absurd,  if* 
possible,  carry  Christian  monks  and  monasteries  and  Ia^  Gturgies 
and  psalms  into  the  Yemen,  where  no  such  tUngs  were  ever  seen 
or  heard  elC  This  extraordhary  bl^ander  oeeuns  in  fhe  story  of 
Mesrssr  and  his  mietress^  a  talie  wMeh,  if  M.  Von  Hammef  hhd* 
had  ene  ^ark  of  the  exqaiske  taste  ef  Antoi&e  (Mland,  htf  wt>eIV* 
have  utterly  rejected.  It  1%  in  £EMst<  the  history  of  a  rogue  and- « 
harlot  of  the  mM  consoHknate  viee,  wlio  are^  KoWever,  made  to 
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mrrf  os  tb«ir  ^vtllany  triompkantly,  In  spite  of  eartli  ftnd  heayen ; 
iid  to  finiib  at  last  tliefr  adalteroas  fiTes  in  great  cemfbrt  aiid  hap- 
pbttt.  The  writer,  it  H  elear,  wsb  a  man  of  tke  coaneet  mindy 
oeoli^teBect  by  tlie  erdinaiy  knowledge  of  tbe  East ;  taste  he 
hid  leoe,  nor  TirtaO)  for  no  perscm  poesessmg  either  of  theve  could 
ittagine  that  the  pictare  of  such  a  wemaa  as  SSehial  Mewaaeeif 
woold  SFor  please. 

Indeed,  judgmg  from  the  stories  that  M.  Von  Hammer  has  ad- 
nutted  into  this  colleetion,  we  fear  that,  in  amassing  materials  for 
a  book,  the  learned  translator  was  not  over  solicitous  about  the 
merits  of  hia  choice,  but  swept  into  his  editorial  net  whatever  lay 
within  his  reach.  It  is  absurd,  however,  to  suppose  that  we  can 
feel  any  curiosity  to  know  how  badly  the  Arabs  cafu  write,  and  how 
ri^calously  confound  all  times  and  all  plaees;  we  luiow  well 
eaongh  already  thai  every  country  has  its  dolts  and  duU  story- 
teQera ;  and  expect,  therefore,  that^t  in  selecting  works  for  trans- 
li^Dj  authors  would  exercise  a  nice  discrimination,  that  they 
night  bring  before  ua  only  such  compositions  aa  we  could  approve. 
It  signifies  nothing  that  In  the  course  of  time  certain  stupid 
writers  have  chosen  to  insert  their  productions  among  the  immortal 
gems  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights.  Dross  has  no  right  to  be 
preswed  in.  that  golden  cabinet.    It  was  made  for  pure  metal. 

H«A  the  learned  editor  chosea  ior  translationi  only  such  tales  a9 
were  wosthy  of  the  *  Arabiaa  Nights/  we  slMuld  hav«^  had  one 
small  volume,  instead  of  three,  or  the  new  scions  might  have  been 
carefully  engrafted  on  the  old  stock.  The  remainder  we  could 
have  dttpensed  with.  But  even  supposing  there  was  some  necessity 
fbr  gMng  us  all  the  stories,  stilT  h&  had  ^  in  his  power  to  re-model 
or  omit  passages  that  were  Ibund  tedious,  if  any  thing  In  the  world 
be  tedious  to  a  German  translutor.  The  readers  of  these  volumes 
lin  often  need  to  be  reminded  that  '  patience  is  the  key  of  d&- 
liffht»*  a  ffolden  saying  that  frequently  occurs  in  them ;  and  may 
often  find  that,  after  all^  the  key  has  been  turned  in  vain.  The 
Brazen  City — Judar,  (notwithstanding  some  good  passages) — ^The 
Abdollahs---Abu  Hassan  of  Khorasan — Ibrahim  and  Jamilah— 
Uesrour  and  his  Mistreat—The  Converted  Prior — King  Jiliap— 
The  Queen  of  the  Serpents — ^The  Story  of  Jehanshah — The  Devout 
Son  or  Haroun  al  Rashid — ^The  Angel  of  Death  and  the  Klng^ 
an  these  are  peculiarly  insipid,  and  many  of  them  are  positively  too 
ioQ.  to  be  read  with  ordinary  patience.  Ot  the  remaining  stories, 
only  six  in  Immber,  ttvo  might  be  reduced  to  half  their  length  with 
great  advantage,  and,  one,  perhaps,  may  be  added  by  many  to  the 
uidex  Expurgatorius ;  we  mean  the  story  of  Abukir  and  Abusir. 
To  fill  up  one  of  the  volumes,  aa  anecdote  of  a  Bedouin  is  intre- 
^icedy  which  seems  to  us  worth  a  hundred,  stories.  It  resembles 
what  the.  ancients  reliEkte  of  Damon  and  P^thiaSi  andt  is  full  of 
energy  and  passiom  of  a  truly  Oriental  cast.    -        -     - 
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Among  those  fe^  tales  which  we  can  reckon  good^  the  story  of 
Mamfy  the  saddle^mender  of  Cairo^  is  unquestionahly  the  hest.  It 
has  ronch  of  the  genius  of  the  old  genuine  tales,  and  without  any 
ahridgment  or  correction  might  very  well  take  up  its  station 
among  them.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  marveUoos  in  it»  bat 
we  expert  that  in  an  Arabian  tale,  and  are  neyer  offended,  if  it 
does  not  run  into  mere  extravagance.  Mamf  is  an  interesting  fel- 
low, who  runs  away  from  a  termagant  wife,  and  a  life  of  poverty, 
to  plunge  into  adventures  ;  and  rises  rapidly,  by  the  help  of  genii 
and  good  luck,  from  poverty  to  inches,  and  at  length  to  sovereign 
power.  He  supports  all  these  changes  with  admirable  coolness, 
and  acts  continually  as  if  he  were  made  exactly  for  the  situation 
he  happens  to  be  in.  Perfect,  of  course,  he  is  not ;  he  gets  in- 
toxicated, loses  his  talismanic  ring,  is  reduced  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  and  is  rescued  only  by  the  prudence  and  affection  of  his  new 
wife.  This  pattern  of  a  princess,  fearful  of  her  husband's  pru-  . 
dence,  thenceforth  preserves  the  ring  herself,  and  Mamf  receives 
it  from  her  again  only  on  her  death-bed.  To  show  that  a  thorough 
shrew  never  loses  her  nature,  but  haunts  till  death  the  man  who  . 
happens  to  be  united  to  her,  MaruTs  old  Cairo  wife  is  brought 
again,  by  the  agency  of  a  genius,  upon  the  stage,  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  story,  and  is  narrowly  prevented  from  murdering  her 
husband  in  his  sleep,  by  the  scimitar  of  his  son,  by  the  princess. 
The  saddle-mender,  having  escaped  numerous  dangers,  sits  down 
at  last  in  peace  upon  a  throne,  and  reigns  till  death,  with  vast 
ecl^t. 

In  thus  raising  an  ignorant  mechanic  from  his  workshop  to  a 
throne,  and  exhibiting  him  as  performing  without  much  difficulty 
the  functions  of  roydty,  the  author  by  no  means  outrages  proba- 
bility; to  make  quite  sure,  likewise,  and  to  avoid  all  cavils,  Ve 
borrows  the  aid  of  a  genius  ;  but  without  any  such  help,  men  have 
risen  in  the  East  from  equally  mean  beginnings  to  the  height  of 
empire,  both  in  modern  and  ancient  times.  And  undoubtedly  it 
must  be  a  silly  mechanic  indeed  who  could  not,  if  placed  upon  a 
throne,  enact  royalty  at  least  as  well  as  the  usual  run  of  hereditary 
kings.  In  the  E^ast,  both  prince  and  peasant  receive  much  the 
same  kind  of  intellectual  cultivation,  for  both  are  left  ahnost 
wholly  to  the  influence  of  circumstances,  and  owe  whatever  know« 
ledge  they  acquire  to  chance.  It  is  not  much  otherwise,  perhaps, 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  princes,  even  in  Europe,  possessing 
frequently  a  smaller  stock  of  original  ideas  than  their  boot-makers 
or  their  taylois.  Fate  gives  them  power,  though  Nature  has 
omitted  to  give  them  intellect ;  so  that  we  sometimes  hear  of  a 
mighty  king,  who  spends  half  his  life  in  discussing  the  shape  or  fit 
of  a  coat,  or  in  playing  whist  with  persons  who  seldom  venture  to 
win.  Maruf,  the  saddle-mender,  was  a  superior  prince,  and  with 
far  more  dignity  swayed  his  sceptre  over  his  realms.    Birlh  docs 
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not  always  shield  a  man  from  contempt,  nor  the  want  of  it  expose 
}m  to  it ;  we  disdain  a  royal  blockhead,  even  on  a  levee  day, 
while  the  capacity  of  men  whose  fathers  are  unknown,  sometimes 
awakens  oar  highest  admiration. 

But  we  most  pass  on  to  other  stories.  In  some  of  the  tales, 
scraps  of  poetry,  which  the  translator  has  rendered  into  prose, 
occor ;  and  although  on  the  whole  thfij  are  somewhat  common- 
place, there  are  thoughts  in  them  occasionally  of  great  splendour 
and  beauty.  The  greater  portion  of  these  verses  are  mere  moral 
reflections  adorned  with  poetical  imagery,  or  else  love  ditties  dis- 
tingnished  by  quaint  conceits,  like  those  which  occur  in  Cowley 
sod  Dr.  Donne,  or  in  our  contemporaries,  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr. 
Proctor.  In  the  midst,  however,  of  these  puerilities,  sparks  of 
gennine  poetical  fire  now  and  then  flash  forth,  and  give  extraor- 
dinary light.  Of  course  they  lose  much  in  their  prose  dress.  They 
lose,  too,  undoubtedly,  in  coming  to  us  through  the  medium  of  a 
prosaic  translator,  for  Von  Hammer  has  nothing  of  the  vivida  vU 
«nW  in  him ;  but  still,  in  spite  of  all  these  disadvantages^  we  dis- 
cover ideas  that  have  evidently  been  in  the  crucible  of  genius. 
Some  of  these  occur  in  the  st<Nry  of  Maria  the  girdle-maker,  to- 
wards the  beginning,  where  a  company  of  young  men,  assembled 
in  a  beautiful  garden  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  wine  and  music, 
torture  their  imaginations  to  extract  something  new  in  honour  of 
the  rose.  The  writer  cites  numeroas  verses  in  praise  of  gardens, 
and  applies  them  to  the  one  he  is  speaking  of.  The  following  are 
the  first :  '  fhe  hand  of  God  waters  this  garden,  and  the  branches 
of  the  trees  raise  their  heads  to  catch  the  liquid  gold  which  trickles 
from  the  clouds.'  He  goes  on,  quoting  without  mercy,  and  with 
little  judgment,  verses,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  on  his  garden, 
and  every  thing  in  it ;  his  apples,  *  sweet  as  sugar,  and  scented  like 
musk,'  his  almonds,  his  fig-trees,  his  green  and  yellow  pears,  his 
peaches,  red  and  yellow,  which  some  poet  compares  to  balls  of 
gold  that  have  been  rolled  in  blood,  and  his  lotus-fruit,  which, 
says  another  poet,  are  suspended  in  garlands  of  flowers  like  the 
golden  bells  attached  to  the  rings  which  encircle  the  ancles  of  the 
fair. 

Omitting  the  praises  of  the  rose,  notwithstanding  they  contain  some 
very  pretty  thoughts  and  brilliant  comparisons,  we  shall  extract  a 
short  poetical  passage  which  we  consider  of  singular  beauty.  Nour- 
reddin,  the  chief  personage  of  the  story,  obedient  to  the  commands 
of  the  prophet,  had  never  tasted  wbe  until  that  night ;  his  gay  com- 
panions, however,  now  prevailed  on  him  to  neglect  the  precepts  of 
the  Koran,  and  to  drain  the  maddening  bowl  to  the  dregs.  In  con- 
sequence, his  imagination  became  inflamed,  and  to  the  joys  of  wine, 
be  proposed,  during  the  evening,  to  add  those  of  music.  The 
■Mister  of  the  gardens  hastened  into  the  city,  and  brought  back 
with  him  a  beautiful  music  girl,  whose  charms  the  writer  compares 
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t6  the  spiettdour  of  tlie  tttii  and  iDoott.  8b«  wae  fair^  thOB^h  ^  "NigliC/ 
Ac^rding  to  tho  poet,  '  hftd  impsurted  to  her  hadr  k  ptodigipua 
portion  of  its  own  darkBess/ 

'Fairest  of  the  fair!  Morning-Star!'  said  the  owner  of  the 
garden,  *  we  have  fetched  thee  merely  to  gratify  our  gnesrt  and 
friend  Noureddin,  who  has;  for  the  first  time,  done  ns  the  honour 
to  spend  the  day  with  us,  and  is  exceedingly  fond  of  music/  *  Had 
you  but  told  me  of  jthis  before,'  said  she,  <  I  would  have  brought 
my  insttument  with  me/  <  I  will  go  for  it,  forthwith/  said  the 
master  of  the  garden  ;  '  only  give  nie  a  token,  to  show  that  I  am 
commissioned  bv  you.'  She  gave  him  her  haqdicerchief,  and  he 
soon  returned  with  a  gr^n  satin  bag.  The  fbir  one  took  out  of  it 
thirty-two  pieces  of  wood,  which  she  put  together,  and  at  length 
composed  with  them  a  beautiful  Indian  lute.  She  pregsed  it  t9 
h&r  %08om^  like  a  mother  embracing  her  Mtd,  and  hegtm  to  sound 
it.  The  lute,  animated  by  her  lovely  fingers,  began  to  a€({uire 
consciousness,  and  to  recollect  its  origin  and  its  fortunes.  K 
remembered  the  countries  where  it  had  been  planted  as  a  tree,  the 
waters  by  which  it  had  been  irrigated,  the  wood-cutter  who  bad 
felled  it,  the  artist  who  had  wrought  it,  the  ships  which  had  carried 
it,  and  all  the  difi^rent  hands  through  which  it  had  passed.  Touched 
by  the  fingers  of  the  beautiful  girl,  it  responded,  in  harmonious  tones, 
to  the  following  effect : 

*  I  was  once  a  tree,  on  which  dwelt  nightingales,  who  first  im- 
parted to  m^  a  relish  for  harmony.  I  bent  down  my  branches  and 
silenced  my  leaves,  that  I  might  listen  to,  and  learn  their  strains. 
A  cruel  hand  cut  me,  though  unconscious  of  any  fault,  into  pieces, 
and  transformed  me,  as  thou  seest,  into  a  lule.  The  fingers  touch 
me,  but  I  bear  with  patience  the  blows  of  a  fair  hand,  As  a  reward 
for  my  submission,  I  enchant  by  my  notes  all  those  who  have  a 
relish  for  the  amusements  of  a  charming  company.  I  repose  on  the 
bosom  of  the  fair,  and  the  arms  of  houris  entwine  my  neck/  * 

In  the  story  of  Hassan  of  Bassora,  the  perpetual  and  importanate 
recurrence  of  the  image  of  a  beloved  object,  is  expressed  more 
forcibly  and  vividly  than  we  have  ever  seen  it  done  by  the  greatest 
poets :  *  Since  thy  departure,'  said  she,  <  I  have  seen  none  in  whom 
I  did  not  fancy  that  I  beheld  thyfbrm ;  even  when  I  closed  mine  eyes 
I  still  saw  thee,  <indit  ttxt^  09  if  thou  hadet  taken  up  %  abode 
between  my  eye-lids  and  the  pupils  of  my  eyesV  The  feeling  of 
intolerable  grief  is  thus  admirably  pourtrayed  in  the  same  stor^f : 


*  Many  of  th^  thQiighta,  and  the  whole  turn  of  this  pasMge,  will  l 

the  classical  jreader  of  Catullus's  poem,  *  Ad  £(o8pites/  in  which  he  gives  tb|^ 
fiistory  of  his  adventurous  bark,  which  he  says  was  once — *  conuUa  »tZpa.* 
It  is  puBsibl'e  that  the  same  idea  should  have  occurred  to  the  Roman  and  tbe* 
Jirah,  wi^nt  the  one  being  indebted  to  the  other ;  it  is  also  possible  th^it  Catitl- 
l«B*f  poem  nay  iiave  been  knowi^  tp  the  £gyptlaa  ^MUer^teur  ;'  .bjDi  wb^Uior 
this  was  the  case  or  not,  bis  thoughts  are  exceedingly  pleaslngv  and  in  the 
original  not  inferior,  perhaps,  to  thos<  of  the  Roman  poet. 
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'  Earth  and  heaven  seemed  to  him  to  he  too  confined  for  the  feelings 
that  racked  his  hosom/ 

To  b#  sore  these  good  thoughts  lie  tery  hi  lipaH  hnm  ett^h 
other,  and  are  often  separated  hy  huge  wastes  of  dnbess ;  and 
freqnently  they  helong  not  to  the  author  at  all,  hut  are  quoted 
from  the  poets.  Upon  the  whole,  and  to  conclude  our  notice  of 
these  Yolumes,  we  have  heen  considerahly  disappointed  in  the '  New 
AtvUlit  NighiB  Entertainments ;'  and  tho&gh  this  k  by  no  ifteans 
an  ■Bcommofl  cuse.with  the  readers  of  ne¥i  Baok^,  h  h  someifaiHg 
to  gay  en  the  present  occasion,  Isr  our  expectations  weve  very  low 
when  we  began  to  read.  In  foct,  uiless  the  Araihic,  t^ersiah,  and 
Turkish  langiiaifes  contain  tales  mote  worthy  0i  being  known  than 
^  greater  numler  of  those  before  us,  we  would  himibly  advise  our 
ffeat  Orientalists,  both  German  and  Englieli,  to  Mt  th4f  ptni 
riaep  in  peace,  or  labour  at  sometiiiBg  of  moint  vidu^^  I>ubfeas  ii 
tetrisottie  enough  hi  ^  situations,  but  nevgr  ttora  ^vt^ldB^ly  w$ 
that  when  it  attempts  to  assume  the  shap^  of  amiecftaieilt. 


SONNET. 
On  tUUiitg  ike  Mom^idH  mitUrtiary  SeUtemekl  al  Mon,  Sifutk  Mfrita  *. 

Bt  %avati  direoted^  by  the  W6rld  raviM^ 
JkaAist  the  wilderneis  they  soufht  a  hesM^ 
Where  faeestt  of  paey  aid  aien  of  murder  roaoit 
And  natamed  Nature  holds  her  revels  wild : 
There,  on  their  pious  toils  their  MAsriR.smiled, 
And  prosperM  ^em,  unknown  or  scorn 'd  of  mea, 
TIU  in  the  Satyr's  haunt  and  Dragon^s  den 
A  gaidea  bloom'd,  and  savage  hordes  grew  odl<i. 
So,  in  the  guilty  heart  when  heavenly  graee 
Suiters,  it  oeaseth  not  till  it  uproot 
All  evil  passions  from  each  hidden  cell, 
Planting  again  an  Eden  in  their  place. 
Which  yields  to  men  and  angels  pleasant  ttiOt, 
And  Ood  himself  ddightetii  there  to  dweU. 


*  BnoD  is  a  beautifol  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  2ureberg  Bffountdns  io  the 
district  of  Uitenhage,  about  000  miles  firom  Cape  Town.  The  Missionaries 
and  their  peaceable  Hottentot  disciples  were  driven  out  of  H  io  1810,  and  the 
place  baned  by  the  Caflfers ;  bat  it  has  been  since  re-established  in  greater'  se- 
curity, and  its  groves  and  gardens  replanted  in  greater  beauty  than  before. 
It  was  vished  ^  the  Author  in  1861  arid  1^99. 
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HI8T0IUCAL  8KBTCH  OF  THE  MSB  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
BRITISH  POWER  IN   INDIA. 

No.  XII. 

>  The  next  erent  of  any  importance  was  the  journey  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General to  the  Upper  ProYinces,  which  took  place  in  the  snm- 
mer  of  1781.  Mr.  Hastings  departed  from  Calcutta  on  the  7th 
of  July,  and  arrived  at  Benares  on  the  14th  of  August.  His 
avowed  ohject  iii  undertaking  this  journey,  was  to  obtain  money, 
under  one  pretence  or  another,  from  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  and  the 
Nuwaub  of  Oude.  The  former  of  these  chiefs  was  an  old  and  faith- 
^1  ally  of  the  Company,  and  in  consideration  of  his  many  services, 
and  the  advantageous  position  of  his  country,  which  was  a  strong 
barrier  to  the  Company's  territory,  it  was  established  in  1773,  that 
no  increase  of  revenue  should  thenceforward  be  demanded  of  him. 
He  was  rendered  completely  independent  of  the  Subahdar  of  Oude, 
who  exceedingly  desired  the  possession  of  his  country,  and  was 
raised  to  the  character  of  an  independent  sovereign,  except  that  he 
was  to  pay  a  fixed  tribute  to  the  Company. 

The  Rajah  continued  firm  in  his  faith  to  the  English,  and  paid 
his  tribute  with  more  exactness  than  is  usually  found  in  Hindoo 
princes.  But  in  the  disputes  and  contentions  between  the  civil 
functionaries  at  Calcutta,  in  17779  he  incurred  the  eternal  hatred  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  by  sending,  as  it  is  asserted,  a  man  named  Sumboo- 
oaut,  to  treat  on  certain  affairs  with  the  Govemor-CTeneral's  adver- 
sary. The  fact  seems  doubtful,  as  it  appears  to  rest  wholly  on 
Mr.  Hastings's  own  testimony,  and  it  is  not  even  pretended  that 
this  agent  had  proceeded  farther  on  his  journey  than  Moorsheda- 
bad,  before  he  was  recalled.  From  that  moment,  however,  the 
Governor-General  was  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  the  Rajah, 
and  exercised  towards  him  every  excess  to  which  cupidity  and 
revenge  could  prompt  so  vicious  a  character.  Money  was  extorted 
from  him  under  every  conceivable  pretence ;  he  was  menaced  with 
military  execution ;  troops  were  dispatched  into  his  country  to 
plunder  him,  and  the  expense  of  these  predatory  expeditions  he 
was  afterwaids  compelled  to  defray.  To  ward  off  some  of  these 
evils,  he  had  made  every  possible  submission  to  the  Governor- 
General,  and  had  even  hoped,  by  obtaining  his  acceptance  of  an 
enormous  present,  to  blunt  the  eagerness  with  which  he  pursued 
his  ruin«  In  vain.  The  profligate  Governor  received  his  mosey, 
and  forthwith  demanded  more. 

When  the  Rajah  heard  that  the  Governor-General  was  approacb- 
ing  his  territories^  he  came  out  to  receive  him  with  a  very  splendid 
retinue,  and  every  mark  of  submission  and  respect.    His  receptioD, 
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howeyer,  by  Mr.  Haatings  was  most  repulsive ;  he  was,  in  foct, 
immediately  dismissed  with  disdain  ;  and  the  Governor,  soon  after 
his  entry  into  Banares,  finding  that  the  Rajah  was  disposed  to 
defend  or  excnse  his  former  conduct,  arrested  him,  and  kept  him 
prisoner  under  a  guard  of  soldiers  in  his  own  house.  On  acts  of 
this  kud,  flagrantly  unjust,  history  has  no  occasion  to  lavish  blame 
and  condemnation ;  for  every  reader,  whose  understanding  is  of  a 
nature  to  be  ibenefited  by  reflections,  will  be  perfectly  competent 
to  judge  for  himself.  The  actions  are  described ;  he  perceives  the 
Bttnre  of  the  evidence  ;  it  b  for  him  to  draw  his  conclusions  and 
decide. 

From  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  country,  as  well  as  from 
the  direct  evidence  of  several  British  officers,  it  is  certaii^  that  the! 
government  of  the  Bajah,  Cheyte  Sing,  was  mild  and  beneficent, 
and  had  secured,  to  a  degree  extraordinary  in  India,  the  afiections 
of  the  people.  This  was  quickly  manifested  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. For  the  news  of  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  their  sove- 
reign was-  no  sooner  made  known  tb  the  people,  than  they  flocked 
in  prodigious  numbers,  and  in  great  indignation  to  his  place  of  con- 
finement. It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  altercations  at  first  took 
place  between  the  multitude  and  the  sepoy  guard,  but  these  soon 
ended  in  violence  and  bloodshed ;  and  during  the  confusion  attend- 
bg  80  sanguinary  a  conflict,  the  Rajah  escaped  by  a  wicket  which 
opened  to  the  river,  and  crossing  over  to  the  other  side,  was  fol-* 
lowed  by  the  crowd,  leaving  the  palace  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bpglish. 

That  this  was  no  more  than  a  mere  mob  afi^y,  in  which  the 
Rajah  had.no  concern,  was  clear  firoiit  the  conduct  of  the  people 
after  it  was  over ;  for  instead  of  hastening  to  Mr.  Hastings's  quar^ 
ters,  and  terminating  the  struggle,  at  least  with  him,. by  a  decisive 
blow,  they  retreated,  as  we  have  said,  across  the  river,  and  left  the 
tyrant  to  plan  in  peace  the  ruin  and  subjugation  of  their  country. 
Warren  Hastings,  who  seems  in  this  instance  to  have  acted  with 
thatnpant  of  prudence  which  sometimes  foreruns  the  fall  of  the 
wicked,  had  with  him  nothing  of  a  military  force,  for  even  by  call- 
ing to  his  aid  six  companies  of  Major  Popham's  regiment,  he  could 
muster  no  more  than  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  stood  Ramnagur,  a  fortified  palace 
bebnging  to  the  Rajah,  which  it  was  determined  to  reduce  forth- 
with. The  troops,  however,  which  were  dispatched  on  this  service, 
by  the  rash  conduct  of  their  commanding  officer,  suffiered  severely 
and  were  repulsed. 

The  Governor-General,  with  that  pusillanimity  which  often 
accompanies  a  tyrannical  spirit,  was  now  vehemently  alarmed  for 
his  own  personal  safety ;  and  after  writing  to  all  the  comnuuiding 
officers  at  the  neighbouring  military  stations  the  most  pressing^ 
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lell«r8  for  aid,  ii»  was  teniied  by  the  reppitiof  an  iaAeaded  attaek 
ftom  Baamagor,  and  fled  hy  aiglit  fifom  Beaaraa  to  tjie  Btosm%  fi»i 
of  Clranarf  leaying  the  woanded  aepoya  bdiiad  him.  It  coald  he  of 
no  utility  to  relate  tiie  trivial  operationB  of  the  ahort-lived  war 
canied  on  agatnat  the  aleader  power  of  the  Bajah,  as  there  it 
no^kig  in  these  deti^  to  instmct  or  amuse.  He  was  soon  sab- 
dued ;  the  sooner,  we  suspect,  because  from  the  beginning  he  was 
wrerae  to  hosttiities,  and  isndeaToured  by  letters  and  oHieiwMe  to 
soften  the  implacable  hate  of  the  GoveraorrGeneral,  who,  he  per- 
oelred,  was  eagerly  forcing  him  into  measures  that  must  prore  bis 
ruin. 

When  he  had  effected  ^e  oyerthrow  of  Cfaeyte  Shig,  Mr.  Hiet- 
iogs  lest  r^  time  in  returning  to  Benares,  where  he  oieied,  hy  pi»- 
clnustion,  pardon  to  OTory  body,  excepiiag  Cheyte  fiinr  and  Us 
brother.  The  next  step  was  to  choose  a  new  Rajah ;  and  a  grand- 
son of  Bulwunt  Sing,  at  that  time  only  pkieteen  years  old,  was  se- 
lected, though  the  Goremment  was  aotudly  placed  in  the  hands  9I 
his  Either,  under  the  title  of  Naib.  ft  was  detenumed,  howeyer, 
that  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  Rajah  shoidd  he  dinaniBhed,  aud 
Ms  tribute  increased.  The  administFation  of  the  laws  was  talcea 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Rajah,  and  placed  under  the  superinten- 
daaee  of  a  Natire  officer,  denominated  Chief  Magistrate  of  Beaares» 
Who  was  made  respoasiUe  to, the  <5oyemop«General  and  CounciL 
Hie  power  of  coining  money  at  will  was  likewise  taken  from  the 
Bajah. 

Cheyte  Sing  had  meanwhile  taken  refuge  in  the  fortress  of 
Bidgegur,  the  usual  residence  of  his  mother.  Here  his  wife  and 
ail  his  family  were  now  collected,  and  hither  the  Eogtish  army 
pursued  him.  One  of  the  laws  of  aations  in  the  Bast,  and  l#r  oh- 
Tious  reasons,  the  one  most  rigidUy  observed^  is,  tha^  no  pqafis 
sludl  ever  violate  the  itaram  of  his  Taaqui^ed  enemy.  Fear  of  rs« 
taMatten  is  the  sanction  oi  this  law.  When  misfortune  oeertidces 
one  of  these  -despots,  he,  therefore,  does  not  fear  to  leave  his  wives 
and  sisters  bdnnd-him  whes  obtiged  to  have  ivooiM^e  to  flight, 
since  he  knows  they  will  suffer  no  indignity  faam  the  victor.  On 
the  present  ooeasioa,  Cheyte  i^ag,  who  feared  to  await  in  Bidge- 
gur the  comiag.up  of  the  ikiglish,  and  escaped  into  Buodehaimd, 
rieljied  u|^/w  t^  humanity  a^d  i^viJUzatjon  of  bis  encimes,  and  per- 
Q]Qjaded  bimaelf  th»t  his  mother  and  wife  would  run  i¥>  ^aak  of  sn£« 
ferwg  brutal  jniiigpity  from  such  bands.  He,  however,  nefleote^ 
npt  thai;  the  WDtax^eable  thirst  of  gold  transforms  even  those 
nations  termed  civilized  into  beasts,  and  soils  their  conaciences 
with  eveiy  crime  that  can  contribute  to  enrich  them.  The  fortress 
of  Bidgegur  did  not  long  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  English,  but 
yielded  by  eapitalation  on  the  9th  of  November.  And  here 
too^  placje  one  of  those  transactions  which  stain  our  Eastern 
annals.    It  had  been  stipulated  with  the  besieged,  that  die  prin- 
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cen0B|  wk9  n^ere  M  tlw  near  relation'  of  Clieyte  SUg,  sfaouU  gp 
4ml  of  t^  fiirt  unnanebed,  aoil  merely  to  preserve  in^m  plunder 
Mine  portiDnr  of  their  tOactM,  bat  Air  more  to  ekield  their  pereoM 
from  the  indecent  haiide  of  the  soldkrs.  Warren  Haetings^  ^th  a 
Bwiignky  almost  nneqiialled,  eoiitrived»  howeyer,  by  art^l  insiniir 
atione  to  awaken  the  most  yiolent  cupidity  in  the  troops,  aud  in 
eoBse^meaee,  titese  lufortiiaate  princesses,  who  all  their  lives  had 
been  kept  even  from  the  sight  of  meo,  were  subjected,  in  retiring 
^rom  their  ravaged  home,  to  indigaities  and  inaalts  wbioh  history 
fsfisses  to  desfcrihe.  The  re^t  of  all  these  crimes  by  no  meains 
asswered  the  expectations  of  the  Governor-Oeoeral ;  the  atmy  re- 
tunfid  possession  of  whatever  money  it  had  captured,  refusing  even 
to  advance  it  to  Government  as  a  loan  ;  and  to  the  di^culties  pre- 
viously existing,  the  expense  incurred  in  this  unjust  waf  was  thus 
added. 

When  the  particulars  of  these  transactions  reached  England, 
t)ie  Court  of  Directors  condemned  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  to^ 
wajrds  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  but  in  terms  by  no  means  soffioiently 
strong.  The  series  of  resolutions  they  passed  on  occasion  of  this 
condemnation,  the  Governor-General  treated  as  a  string  of  false- 
hoodsybecause  they  criminated  him,  although  every  single  resolution 
was  founded  on  the  public  records  of  Bengal  and  the  terms  of  re- 
corded treaties.  What  is  most  surprising,  however,  in  all  this 
transaction  is,  the  declaration  that  the  dethronement  and  pro- 
scription of  Cheyte  Sing,  consequent  on  actions  the  Company's  own 
servants  compelled  him  to  commit,  were  justified  by  the  war. 

Close  upon  the  heels  of  this  war  followed  a  treaty  with  Mahda.- 
lee  Scindia,  and  another  with  the  Mahhitta  government  of  Poonah, 
oy  which  we  gave  up  considerable  territories.  The  Bombay  Go- 
vernment, who  in  every  respect  were  fitter  to  negotiate  with  the 
Mahrattas  than  the  Government  of  Calcutta,  arraigned  the  term^ 
of  this  agreement  as  inadequate  and  humiliating ;  and  declared 
that  had  the  negotiation  been  left,  as  it  ought,  to  them,  they  would 
not  have  failed  to  obtain  terms  much  more  advantageous. 

The  next  affair  in  which  the  Governor-General  engaged,  was  an 
arrangement  with  the  Nuwaub  of  Oude.  Before  entering  on  this 
bosiness,  he  removed  the  Resident,  Mr.  Bristow,  whom  he  had  once 
before  displaced  in  the  same  manner,  and  been  compelled  to  re- 
store to  office  by  the  imperative  ordeis  of  the  Court  of  Directors  ; 
and  in  his  stead  again  appointed  Mr.  Middleton,  his  own  private 
agent,  and  one  who,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  was  in  his  confi- 
deuce.  He  then  proceeded  with  his  new  arrangement.  It  should 
be  observed,  that  this  was  very  much  accelerated  by  the  impatience 
of  the  Nuwaub  himself,  who,  ot»serving  the  confusion  created  by  the 
insurrection  in  Benares,  hastened  to  meet  Mr.  Hastings  at  Chunar> 
no  doubt  in  the  hope  of  obtaining,  under  such  circumstances,  more 
tolerable  terms  than  otherwise.    He  was  immensely  in  arrear  in  the 
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payment  of  his  tribute  to  the  Company,  which  had  beea  ceustaully 
increased  by  the  injustice  and  cupidity  of  the  Bengal  Ck>TerameBi, 
and  the  Company's  officers  were  quartered  against  his  will  a 
his  dominions.  To  obtain  some  abateaient  of  the  Company's 
enormous  demands,  was  the  object  he  had  now  in  view ;  and 
with  extraordinary  celerity  he  succeeded  in  his  undertakhig.  It 
was  agreed  that  all  the  superfluous  troops  and  other  English,  sub- 
sisting forcibly  on  the  Nuwaub's  revenues,  should  be  withdrawn, 
and  other  terms  were  likewise  granted,  faTOurable  to  the  Nuwaub^ 
interest,  but  making  nothing  for  the  advantage  of  the  Governor- 
General  or  the  Company.  It  was,  therefore,  easy  to  understand 
that  some  secret  agreement  lay  concealed,  from  which  Hastings 
was  to  draw  those  advantages  which  he  never  could  consent  to 
forego ;  and  shortly  afterwards  it  appeared  that  this  advantage 
was  the  plunder  of  the  Begums.  These  Begums  were,  the  mother 
and  the  grandmother  of  Asoph  ul  Dowla,  the  Nuwaub;  who  had 
already  been  more  than  once  robbed  by  this  prince,  and  one  of 
them,  his  own  mother,  had  been  compelled  to  claim  the  Ccmipany's 
protection  agdnst  the  violence  and  injustice  of  her  son.  To  strip 
.these  princesses,  who  unfortunately  had  inherited  considerable 
estates,  (jaghires,)  had  long  been  an  object  of  eager  desire  with 
Asoph  ul  Dowla.  Originally  he  desired  this  plunder  for  himself ; 
but,  finding  that  without  yielding  large  sums  to  the  English,  he 
could  no  longer  hope  to  retain  possession  of  his  dominions,  he 
changed  his  ii^ention,  and  agreed  that,  in  consideration  of  being 
*freed  from  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  large  military  force,  which 
was  not  only  useless  but  hateful  to  him,  he  would  transfer  the 
property  of  the  Begums  to  the  Company.  The  pretext  under 
whidh  these  princesses  were  thus  plundered  was,  that  they  had 
heen  discovered  meditating  rebellion  ;  and  Mr.  Hastings,  therefore, 
feared  that  unless  they  were  deprived  of  theif  rights,  these  two 
old  ladies  would  endanger  our  empire,  and  perhaps  drive  the  Eng- 
lish out  of  Hindoos  tan. 

On  departing  from  Chunar,  and  returning  to  his  own  dominions, 
the  Nuwaub  seems  to  have  felt  some  stings  «f  conscience  for  the 
treaty  he  had  entered  into,  and  evinced  great  relutance  to  com- 
mence the  robbing  of  his  parents.  But  whether  this  unwillmgness 
arose  from  any  sense  of  duty,  or  merely  ^om  considering  that  he 
was  to  commit  a  heinous  crime  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  others, » 
not  known.  Perhaps  both  motives  operated  upon  hb  mind,  and 
were  strengthened  by  the  reflection  that  the  measure  could  not 
fail  to  render  him  more  odious  than  ever  to  his  people,  a  conddera- 
tion  which,  though  seldom  sufficiently  attended  to  by  despots,  has 
always  some  weight  with  the  most  profligate  rulers.  But  the 
Vapacity  of  Hastings  would  admit  of  no  delay.  He  cared  nothing 
for  the  Nuwaub's  scruples  of  conscience.  He  had  bribed  him  to 
commit  a  crime,  and  he  expected  him  to  commit  it  without  pause 
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<nr  hesitattOD.  He  therefore  urgcld  the  Nawanb  by  ewerj  ineaos  to 
accomplish  ibe  deed,  and  €akSmg  no  end  to  his  reluctance,  in- 
•tracted  the  English  Resident  at  L^cknow,  to  proceed,  in  case  the 
Nawanb  delayed  any  longer,  to  resume  the  jaghires  of  the  Begums 
in  the  name  of  the  Company,  or  of  the  Nuwaub  himself  It  was 
the  dread  of  this  measure,  and  of  the  contempt  which  it  woidd 
throw  on  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  people,  that  at  last  precipitated  the 
Nuwaub  into  the  commission  of  the  nefarious  action  he  had  pre- 
viously engaged  to  perform  ;  but,  eyen  while  issuing  his  orders  for 
the  robbery,  he  loudly  declared,  bath  to  the  British  Resident,  and 
to  his  own  ministers,  that  he  acted  under  compulsion. 

The  Go7emor-<?eneral  was  not  content  with  the  mere  resump- 
^n  of  the  jaghires,  but  further  urged  the  immediate  seizure  of 
the  treasury  and  personal  property  of  the  princesses.  Even  to  this 
the  guilty  Nuwaub  now  consented,  and  iharched  with  the  British 
Resident  and  a  body  of  English  troops  to  Fyzabad,  the  residence  of 
his  mother,  where  they  arrived  on  the  8th  of  January,  1782. 
Here  open  violence  and  secret  torture  were  employed  to  accomplish 
thdr  purpose.  The  town  and  castle  were  stormed ;  but  as  the 
princesses  retired  with  their  treasures  to  the  sacred  apartments  of 
the  haram,  the  Nuwaub  would  not  pursue  them  thither,  to  extort 
the  prey  they  were  in  quest  of.  It  was  then  determined  that  the 
treasures  could  be  obtained  only  by  putting  the  humanity  of  those 
defenceless  ladies  on  the  rack,  by  seizing  and  torturing  their  minis- 
ters. This  was  done.  The  two  principal  eunuchs  were  seized, 
put  in  confinement,  and  tortured,  until  the  elder  of  the  Begums, 
who  had  the  keeping  of  the  treasure,  consented  to  give  it  up  to  the 
English.  The  amount,  which  was  received  in  liquidation  of  one 
portion  only  of  the  Nuwaub's  debt  to  the  Company,  satisfied  neither 
the  Nnwaub,  apparently,  nor  the  Resident.  The  Begums  were 
required  to  furnish  greater  sums ;  but  as  they  declared  with  the 
greatest  solemnity  their  inability  to  comply  with  these  new  appli- 
cations, the  wretched  eunuch  ministers  were  subjected  to  fresh  tor- 
tures, and  deprived  of  all  food,  unti]  a  bond  should  be  given  for  the 
amount  demanded.  To  escape  from  these  cruelties,  the  eunuchs 
undertook  to  raise  the  sum  themselves  in  the  course  of  one  month, 
supposing  naturally  that  they  should  be  meanwhile  set  at  liberty 
to  use  their  best  exertions  to  fulfil  their  engagement.  In  this  ex- 
pectation, however,  they  were  miserably  disappointed;  for  not 
only  were  they  not  set  at  liberty,  but  their  earnest  request  to  have 
their  irons  taken  off,  when  they  were  attacJced  with  illness,  and  were 
desirous  of  taking  medicine,  and  to  be  allowed  to  walk  in  the 
garden,  was  refused.  By  great  exertions  they  succeeded  in  obtain- 
bg  part  of  the  required  sum,  but  failed  totally  in  their  endeavour 
to  ruse  the  whole.  The  Begums  also,  with  their  utmost  en- 
deavours, were  equally  unsuccessfol,  though  they  disposed  of  their 
household  furniture,  down  even  to  the  table   utensils.    As  the 
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fkmimwk  HBl t>6liev6iU hom&rm, dvtfr ttejr poai^saed msn  toman, 
fae  a;ttMipk4  to  wring  fwm  tlicm  tkese  iMaginaiy  ridMB  by  tte  fooe 
of  famagcry  and  thej  and  their  tv^men  were  Ireqaeitly  deprived  of 
T^aed  until  tliey  were  on  the  peiat  of  perishfag  fer  imnt.  l%e 
taieeeable  eanoehs  wem  carried  away  to  Loeknow,  and  tiMte  nade 
to  vaderge  fireeh  tortaree,  the  nature  of  which  has  never  keen  aoaie 
ictown :  hut  when  it  became  i|ai|fce  manifest  that  ao  farther  treasare 
^sm^di  hy  My  means  he  eztortod,  the  paities  were  released  iixm 
tmnfinement.  As  a  p«t  of  this  transaction  witii  the  Nowaah,  il 
fth«a1d  be  remarked,  that  Mr/  Haataags  reoeirtd  from  him,  at  a 
moknent  when  he  was  anable  to  dascharge  his  debts  to  the  Goih 
pany,  a  present  of  no  less  than  one  hoadred  tbouaand  poanda. 

A  Tery  singular  erent  foUowed  the  close  of  this  odioas  affeut^ 
It  wBl  hie  remembered  that  Mr.  Bristow,  the  former  Resident  st 
the  AOurt  of  Lacioiow,  who  had  been  expressly  aomaaated  by  th^ 
€>mrt  of  Directors  to  fiU  that  station,  was  remoyed  by  Mr.  Hastia^ 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  this  famous  series  of  robberies, 
and  Mr.  Middleton,  in  whose  capacity  to  conduct  such  affairs  the 
Goremor-General  had  more  confidence,  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
The  bnsmess  was  ae  tooaer  concluded,  howcTer,  than  the  Gover- 
iMr4)eaiBral  discovered  rea$ons  for  cBsapproving  of  Mr.  Middietoa^ 
conduct ;  and  a  quarrel,  which  subsequent  events  proved  to  be 
siere  mockery,  ensued.  Mr.  Middle  ton  was  forthwith  recalled ; 
«ad,  to  anticipato  the  orders  he  ezpeetod  from  England,  Mr.  Has- 
tiogs  aow  discovered  that  Mr.  Bristow  was  a  very  fit  person  to  be 
Bcsident  at  Lucknow,  and  dispatohed  him  immed^atoly  to  fit)  that 
station. 

Jn  spite  of  the  Governor-General's  unaccountable  antipathy  to 
Mr.  Fowke,  which,  as  he  himself  acknowledged,  was  founded  on 
reasons  he  dared  not  put  on  record,  that  gentleman  was  appointed 
Resident  at  Benares  by  a  majority  in  council.  In  this  principality, 
or  district,  affairs  by  no  means  answered  the  expectations  which 
Mr.  Hastings  had  formed,  when  he  appomted  the  father  of  the  new 
Rajah  to  the  office  of  Naib.  •His  disappointment,  though  arising 
purely  from  his'  own  extravagant  hopes,  he  now  revenged  upon  the 
Naib,  by  casting  him  into  prison,  and  threatening  him  with  death. 

When  the  ruin  of  the  Bohilla  nation  took  place  in  1774,  Fyr 
IKOolla  Khan  was  the  only  chief  that  remained.  He  occapied  a 
strong  post  on  the  hills,  on  the  frontiers  of  Oiide,  and  under  th^ 
sanction  and  guarantee  of  the  English  Government,  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  Nuwaub  ViEier,  by  which  he  obtaioad  in  jaghir^ 
Beveral  districts  of  Bohilcund,  producing  a  revenue  of  fifteen  lacs 
of  rupees.  The  number  of  troops  he  was  to  keep  up  was  specified, 
/IS  was  that  also  which  upon  occasion  he  was  to  furnish  to  tha 
Nuwaub.  This  rapacious  and  unprincipled  prince,  who  never  aaw 
a  subject  or  an  ally  flourishing  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  plundtfr^ 
no  sooner  found  that  FyzooUa  Khan  was  in  a  somewhat  better  eoit« 
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4lliM  ahuk  ke  comld  wkh^  thiol  hi  termed  th&  design  of  4e§tro0ag 
bw  aol'Bdiziiig  U0  €0««try«  This»  btwarer,  be  knew  vtU  be 
eoald  never  elfoet  witho«t  the  eaActioii  af  the  fiasit  India  Com- 
pany ;  aiid»  to  the  further  disgraee  of  the  Bengal  QeyemMent,  if 
tiie  OorenuDcnt  that  had  already  concurred  in  the  deaign  aga^Mk 
the  Begums  could  snf er  further  disgrace*  Asoph  oi  Dowla  wm 
peraiited  by  the  Treaty  of  Cbanar  to  dispossess  Fyxeolla  Kban, 
wbenever  it  might  seem  cooyenieot.  According  to  Warren  Hastiags^a 
own  interpretation  of  this  treaty,  the  article  rdating  to  this  Chief 
was  ncTcr  meant  by  htm  as  any  thing  but  a  mere  piece  of  deceptkm 
upon  the  Nuwaub  ;  for  he  says,  in  his  letter  to  the  Council^  that 
tibat  prince  would  never  be  allowed  to  act  upon  it.  But,  whatever 
was  his  intention  in  agreeing  to  the  terms  of  this  odious  treaty,  the 
Governor-General  soon  after  eagerly  sought  out  every  posaibia' 
pretext  for  raining  FyzooUa  Khan ;  he  seat  agents  into  his  country* 
'wiio  seem  to  have  been  instructed  not  to  fail  in  diacoyeriag  proofs 
of  his  guilty  designs ;  and  upon  the  mendacious  reports  of  these 
agents,  the  ^overnor-iOeneral  proceeded  without  dday  to  effect  his 
perdition.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  matter  ended  with  extorlanf 
from  this  proscr&ed  Chief  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees,  in  lieu  of  the 
military  service  he  owed  to  the  Vissiw ;  and  in  endeavouring,  un- 
successfdliy,  under  other  shapes,  to  extort  fifteen  lacs  more. 

The  various  despotic  acts  which  mark  the  eondnct  ot  Warren 
Hastmgs  so  nearly  resemble  each  other  in  their  features,  that 
they  only  require,  after  the  first,  to  be  enumerated,  as  they 
need  but  one  description.  They  were  uniformly  distinguished  by 
cruelty,  insolence,  and  iignstiee.  In  the  affiedr  of  the  Begums,  the 
Nuwaub,  as  we  ha^e  seen,  shrunk  hack  when  matters  came  to 
extremities,  and  conld  scarcely  he  wrought  up  to  the  parricidid 
attack  by  all  the  urgent  and  even  menacing,  letters  of  the  Governor- 
General.  Afterwards,  when  the  crime  Imd  been  perpetrated,  the 
guilty  Vizier  became  desirous  of  restoring  to  his  mother  and 
grandmother  the  possession  of  the  jf^hires  of  which  he  had  de- 
prived them ;  and  from  the  letters  of  the  Court  of  IHreotors  trans* 
mitted  to  Calcutta,  it  was  evident  that  they  also  desired  the  same 
thing ;  but  the  Governor-General  resisted  the  wishes  of  both,  mti* 
midaJdng  the  one,  and  disobeying  the  others.  Cor  though  the 
DirectoiB  commanded  inquiry  to  he  made  into  the  conduct  and 
trentment  of  the  Begnms,  Mr  Hastings  would  allow  no  such 
inqoiry  to  be  made. 

When  at  length  it  appeared  to  the  Govemor'^eneral  that  the 
Nuwaub  was  an  instrument  unwilling  and  incompetent  to  effect  his 
purposes,  and  that  Hyder  Beg  Khan,  the  Minister  of  Oude, 
struggled  earnestly  against  English  encroachment,  he  began  to 
treat  Asoph  ul  Dowla  as  a  mere  cipher,  and  the  Minister  biraself 
as  the  necessary  tool  of  the  Company.  His  communications,  indeed, 
with  the  Mimster  were  exfietly  those  of  an  offended  tyrant  with  hi? 
8]aTe,r-<abttsive,  fierce,  and  menacing.    Tt  was  clear  lie  designed  to 
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seize  entirely  on  the  whole  administration  of  the  govemment/ 
regardless  of  what  might  become  of  the  Nnwauby  and  of  aU  other 
considerations^  excepting  that  of  acquiring  money  and  power.  The 
Resident,  therefore,  was  directed  to  take  into  his  own  hands  the 
wliole  administration  of  justice,  and  bosiness  of  the  revenue,  and 
was  informed  that  he  would  be  held  responrible  for  the  result.  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  the  Resident  to  whom  these  extra- 
ordinary instructions  were  transmitted,  was  that  same  Mr.  Bristow 
whom  Mr.  Hastings  formerly  removed,  from  Lucknow,  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Middleton,  and  against  whom  he  appears  to  have  cherished 
the  most  implacable  hatred.  This  was  soon  made  evident  by  new 
proofs.  For,  when  the  Nuwaub  felt  himself  aggrieved  by  the 
interference  of  the  Resident,  though  this  interference  was  marked 
with  peculiar  delicacy,  and  forwarded  a  letter  of  complaint  to  the 
Governor*Genera1,  the  latter  immediately  threw  a)l  blame  upon 
the  Resident,  declaring  that  he  had  by  no  means  authorised  him* 
to  usurp  the  sovereignty  of  the  Vizier ;  and  that,  even  if  he  had 
transmitted  to  him  such  authority,  he  now  revoked  his  orders,  and 
declared  them  to  be  no  longer  of  any  force.  He  proceeded  after- 
wards, upon  various  pretences,  to  accuse  Mr.  Bristow ;  hut,  as  a 
majority  of  the  Board  decided  that  a  copy  of  these  accBsations 
should  be  sent  to  the  Resident,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  him  of 
defending  himself,  he  was  compelled  to  submit,  and  soon  after  bad 
the  mortification  to  receive  Mr.  Bristow's  defence,  which  was  de- 
clared to  be  entirely  satisfactory  by  the  whole  Council-GeneraL 

Defeated  in  this  mode  of  attacking  the  Resident,  the  Oovemor* 
General  hit  upon  another,  which  was  attended  with  better  success. 
All  letters  from  the  Nuwaub,  it  is  now  known,  were  dictated  by 
Mr.  Hastings  himself,  and  therefore,  after  he  had,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  which  has  never  been  exactly  known,  determined  on  again 
removmg  Mr.  Bristow,  he  directed  the  Nuwaub  to  complain  of  the 
Resident,  and  even  to  request  that  the  residency  might  be  with- 
drawn altogether.  The  complaisant  Nuwaub  did  as  he  was  ordered, 
— the  residency  was  withdrawn, — and  now  that  the  field  was  clear, 
Mr.  Hastings  prepared  for  a  second  visit  to  the  Upper  Provinces. 
In  proceeding  to  Lucknow,  he  passed  through  the  province  of 
Benares,  and  thevc  witnessed  the  effect  of  his  unjust  removal  of 
Cheyte  Sing,  in  a  devastated  country  and  wretched  population.  He 
allows,  that  from  one  frontier  to  the  other  nothing  met  his  eye  but 
ruined  villages,  and  all  the  misery  attendant  on  mal-admiBlstration 
of  government.  Arrived  at  Lucknow,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
certain  sums  of  money  from  the  Minister ;  and  as  he  agreed  to 
withdraw  from  the  country  and  pretended  sendee  of  the  Nuwaub 
an  English  detachment  which  had  hitherto  been  quartered  upon 
that  prince,  it  is  by  no  means  doing  injustice  to  his  chari\cter  to 
suppose  that  for  this  his  private  treasury  received  some  consider- 
able accession.  It  was  also  further  agreed  between  him  .and  the 
Nuwaub,  that  the  plundered  Begums  should  have  their  jaghires 
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restored,  redtieed,  with  their  good  will,  as  was  said,  to  a  much 
smaller  compass  than  before.  Having jn  some  wa^or  other  effected 
bis  purpose  in  visiting  the  Upper  Provinces,  he  retumed  £rora 
Code  to  Calcutta,  made  immediate  preparations  for  departore 
from  India,  and  on  the  8th  of  February,  178/^>  he  resigned  his 
office,  and  embarked  for  England.  He  was  a  politician  of  the 
worst  kind,  a  dealer  in  shifts  and  expedients,  and  none  of  his 
important  enterprises  ever  produced  any  important  result,  except 
increasing  the  confusion  of  the  revenue.  At  the  time  of  hia  de- 
parture, the  ordinary  expense  of  the  Indian  Govemmeat  exceeded 
its  receipts,  and  he  haa  added  to  the  debts  of  the  East  India 
Company  twelve  and  a  half  millions  of  money. 

At  Madras,  afiFairs  were  involved  in  difficulties  hardly  less  press- 
ing than  those  which  existed  in  Bengal.  The  Nuwaub  of  Arcot,  a 
man  of  an  ambitious  but  impotent  mind,  was  found  totally  incapable 
•of  governing  his  dominions,  and  the  Governor,  Lord  Macartney, 
found  it  necessary  to  obtain  an  assignment  of  all  his  revenues,  in 
order  to  keep  np  sufficient  forces  to  defend  the  country  from  its 
enemies.  However,  when  the  Nuwaub  had  yielded  this  point,  he 
felt  a  diminution  of  dignity,  and  his  own  vanity  and  the  instigations 
of  his  flatterers  prompted  him  to  aim  at  recovering  what  he  had 
lost.  Among  his  most  inveterate  adulators  and  instruments  were 
bis  second  son.  Emir  ul  Omrah,  and  Mr.  Paul  Bcnfield.  In  favour 
of  the  former  he  was  desirous  of  disinheriting  his  eldest  son,  and 
they  hoped,  upon  the  occasion  of  assigning  the  revenues,  to  obtain 
Lord  Macartney's  consent  for  changing  the  order  of  succession. 
Failing  in  this,  their  resentment  and  hatred  knew  no  bounds  ;  and 
they  immediately  began  to  concert  measures  for  embarrassing  the 
collection  of  the  ceded  revenues.  From  equal  hatred  to  Lord 
Macartney,  by  whom  he  had  been  dismissed  horn  certain  offices, 
Mr.  Benfield  was  a  willing  coadjutor  to  Emir  ul  Omrah,  and 
secret  orders  were  sent  to  the  renters  and  others  to  delay  their 
payments. 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  in  organising  an  opposition  to  Lord  Macartney's  views, 
the  Nuwaub  applied  to  the  Governor-General,  who  immediately 
entered  into  their  plot,  gave,  or  seemed  to  give,  credit  to  their 
representations,  and  transmitted  an  account  of  them  to  England. 
Though  he  had  formerly  approved  highly  of  Lord  Macartney's 
policy  in  obtaining  the  assignment  of  the  revenues,  the  (Governor- 
General  now  looked  at  the  matter  in  a  different  light,  and,  to 
oblige  the  Nuwaub,  agreed  to  restore  him  his  revenues,  and  trans- 
mitted to  Madras  his  orders  to  that  effect.  It  happened,  however, 
just  before  this,  that  contrary  orders  had  arrived  at  the  Presidency 
from  the  Court  of  Directors,  commanding  the  holding  of  the  reve- 
nues, and  ordering  the  Bengal  Government  to  render  the  assignment 
effectual  by  its  assistance.  To  these  orders  the  Governor-General 
and  Council  not  only  refused  to  yield  any  obedience,  but  they  per- 
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M4  Song.^The  Ladp-Well  Tree. 

staled  In  tfrging  their  eottkamaAs  <m  Lori  Mflcartaey  to  dallmsp 
Ihe  rtfftrmtg  to  th«  Nvwsub.  The  Oovemor  of  Madns,  koircver, 
vnderstooA  too  well  the  damgers  to  which  obedience  to  these  eom- 
tMUide  wouM  expose  the  Presidency,  to  think  of  yielding  to  tken: 
the  poooeooion  of  these  reTenaes  was  the  only  means  hy  wfaich  he 
osttld  hope  to  discharge  the  arrears  of  the  arSBy,  or  provide  in  aty 
wny  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  For  these  reasons,  he  ra^ 
jected  the  authority  of  the  Goremor-Oeneral  at  all  hazard ;  od 
Hastings  was  now  too  much  involved  in  other  affairs,  or  too  mveh 
taken  np  with  preparing  for  his  departore,  to  desire  to  enter  iito 
the  contest. 

SONG.— THE  LADY'WELL  TREK. 
ToamotdaeotUtkA^. 

O  rBAORANT  WAS  the  bower 

Of  the  Imwtboni  in  iower,  * 

And  the  wild*biiar  rote  just  blowisg. 

When  I  murted  with  my  love 

la  01ea-Uar¥a*8  birchen  groTe, 
And  we  plighted  our  vows  ere  going. 

O  the  Lad^-WeU  Tree, 

H  ffr&iCMfreek  and  fair  to  see. 
Bff  Ae  oid  ruin'd  tower  in  ^m  wild-wood, 

Where  the  tkroetU  lovee  to  ting. 

And  the  primrose  in  the  Spring 
Seeks  the  green  where  we  danced  in  omr  ekUdhood, 

^ '  Ye  brawling  wild-duck  brooks, 
Te  recal  her  bashftil  looks, 
Wben  I  towad  my  loTely  ma|d  'moag  tbe  wilk>ws, 
With  her  dark-brown  tresses  fidr 
Waving  in  the  wanton  air, 
And  her  snowy  feet  bathed  in  the  billows. 
0  &e  Lad^WeU  Tree,  ^e. 

And  the  mossy  Nine-Wdl  Htone, 
Where  I  met  my  lore  alon^ 
Like  some  bright  blue-eyed  Fay  of  the  Fountains— 
.   ,  Musing 'neath  the  milk-white  thorn. 

While  the  young  moon*s  yellow  bora 
Slowly  tower'd  o*er  the  pine-tufted  mountains. 
O  the  Lady-WeU  Tree,  i(e 

Ah !  those  tearfdl  eyes  of  blue. 

When  we  look'd  our  last  adieo, 
And  her  soft  timid  arms  first  entwined  me ! 

Ahf  that  Tirgin  lip  so  chaste — 

And  the  tender  trembling  waist — 
And  tbe  food  breast  I  then  left  behind  me  I 
0  the  Lady-WeU  Tree,  9fe. 

Awake,  ye  lagging  gales- 
Waft  me  quick  with  swelling  sails 
0*er  the  wide  surgy  deep,  that  dlTides  me 
From  my  happy  nattre  land. 
And  sweet  Helen's  plighted  hand, 
And  the  peaceftil  home  rortune  provides  iM. 
O  the  Ladf'WeU  Tree,  Sfe. 
InAin  Oeean,  Feb.  1890. 
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ILLUSTAATIONS  OF  SAOftED  HISTORY. 

To  the  Hditor  of  the  Oriental  Berald. 

8«,  April  5,  1927. 

I  bare  always  i:egarde<!(  the  connection  between  sacred  and  pro- 
fane history,  and  the  Ifght  which  the  one  frequently  casts  on  the 
Met,  as  fnxmcKng  a  highly  inieresting  and  very  instructiye  occu- 
patiM  of  what  leisure  the  duties  and  anxieties  of  Hfe  can  aHowl 
With  the  hope  of  gratifying  any  of  your  readers  who  may  be  like- 
wnded,  I  beg  leave  to  ofler  you  what  occurred  to  me  *^  upon  the 
tild  ass,"  as  described  by  the  aotlkir  •f  *  Anlabasis/  quoted  at  p.  81 
of  your  Number  for  the  preseat  moi^h. 

'  I  have  a  translation  of  that  wotk,  earlier  than  Spelman's.  '^  John 
Htwkey,  A.  B./'  who  published  at  Dubim,  m  17a«,  with  notes, 
*  The  Ascent  of  Cyrus  the  Younger ;  and  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks.'  He  was,  pobably,  firom  the  plaice  of  publication, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  sister  island,  as  we  complaisantly  call  that  in- 
jured CaAhoBc  country,  which  tbiglaad  has  ^Idom  treated  with 
wisdom  or  liberality,  .and,  ever  since  her  oii:n  reibrmation,  hos 
especially  subjected  to  restraint,  spoliation,  and  insult,  the  vuf  nieth 
ef  Protestaat  aseendaaey ,  aid  Ireland'is  share  in  the  biH  of  rights, 
thai  ovei:-Yaunted  blessing  of  the  revolatioD.  On  the  passage  of 
the  ^  Anabasis,'  which  you  quote  fbom  Spelman,  Mr.  Hawkey  hm 
fte  fotiowing  note : 

'  The  swiftness  of  the  wild  ass  is  most  sublimely  described  in  fhe 
the  39th  chapter  of  Job.  Nothmg  can  be  expressed  with  more 
grandeur,  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  words  to  give  a  stronger  idea  of 
svFiftness.  «"  Who  h«th  sent  out  flie  wild  ass  free  I  Or  who  haCh  loosed 
tkit  bands  of  the  wQd  ass!  fie  seomelh  the  multitade  of  the  city, 
neither  regardeth  he  the  crying  of  the  dtWet"  I  chose  to  iastaiee 
this,  to  rtow  that  ais  the  Scriptures  excel  in  the  spirit  of  poetry,  so 
they  are  most  agireeable  to  truth,  and  the  relations  of  profane  wri- 
ters,' (p.  25.) 

The  Rev.' Thomas  Scott  published,  in  1773,  '  The  Book  of  Job 
in  Englbh  Verse ;  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew,  with  Re- 
marks/ The  learned  tranriator  observes,  that  ^  the  word  free  does 
not  here  imply  an  antecedent  state  of  bondage,*  but  ^  freedom  in 
opposition  to  slavery ,  an  exemption  from  the  servitude  to  which 
the  domestic  ass  is  made  subject,"  as  *^  expressed  In  the  next  sen- 
tence." Give  me  leave,  en  paeeant,  to  reconmiend  the  '  Adven- 
turer/ No,  37,  **  on  cruelty  to  brutes,**  to  those  who  would  ap- 
preciate **  the  servitude  of  the. domestic  ass."  The  following  is 
Mr.  Seott^  version  of  the  passage : 
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'Who  firoiii  the/oretC-off  his  collar  broke, 
And  manumizM  his  shoulder  firom  the  yoke  ? 
Wild  tenaot  of  the  waste,  I  sent  him  there, 
Among  the  shrubs  to  breathe  in  freedom's  air. 
Swift  as  an  arrow  in  his  speed  he  flies, 
Sees  from  afar  the  smoking  city  rise ; 
Scorns  the  throng*d  street,  where  slay'ry  drags  her  load. 
The  loud-Toiced  drirer,  and  his  urging  goad : 
Where'er  the  mountain  waTes  its  lofty  wood, 
A  boundless  range,  he  seekit  his  Terdant  food.* 

Before  I  qait  this  passage  of  Job,  I  cannot  refnuD  from  adding  the 
following,  which  I  find  in  the  ^  Critical  Notes  on  the  Old  Testament,' 
published  in  1734,  from  the  MSS.  of  that  learned  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  Dr.  Wall,  who  died  a  few  years  before.  The 
epithet  bestowed  on  <<  the  tax-gatherer  or  exciseman/'  however  it 
might  be  received  a  century  ago,  could  scarcely  ful>  in  1827,  to 
fix  on  any  writer  the  imputation  of  a  radical.  • 

For  driver  the  margin  has  erodes,  and  so  it  is  in  the  ^  Sep- 
tuagint,  fiifji^iy  fopo\6yovy  the  demand  of  the  tax-gatherer  or  excise- 
man. There  were,  it  seems,  such  creatures,  in  some  countries^  in 
Job's  time.    The  Vulgate  also  is  emaciwe9y  (i.  304.) 

<^  The  bustard,"  (p.  78.)  probably,  according  to  Spelman's  tran- 
slation, Mr.  Hawkey  renders  '^  the  otis,"  ajid  adds  the  following 
note: 

^  This  bird  was  so  called  from  its  long  ears,  or  from  its  quick 
hearing.  The  Greek  and  Liatin  authors  write  that  it  flies  very  slow, 
»ad  but  a  short  way,  because  of  the  weight  of  its  body.  But  the 
Eastern  writers  affirm  that  it  has  a  very  strong  flight,  and  that  it  is 
found  at  a  prodigious  distance  from  the  parts  where  it  feeds,  with 
its  meat  undigested.  PHny  also  writes  that  it  imitates  the  voice  of 
other  birds.' 

Should  you  accept  this  tender  of  correspondence,  I  shall  kaow 
that  such  communications  are  comprehended  in  your  design.  Yoa 
may  thus  probably  hear  occasionally  from 

Sacro-Profanus. 


MOHAMMEDAN  SONG.* 

HiB  breAth  is  amber,— sharp  his  reed ; 

The  hand  which  holds  it,  0 1  how  white. 

He  writes  fair  talismans, — a  creed 

For  maidens  doth  the  loved-one  write : 

'  Of  him  that  will  not  have  thee— think  not ! 

*  From  him  that  ftdn  would  have  thee — shrink  not  !* 

*  From  '  Servian  Popular  Poetry%— translated  by  John  Bowring. 
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GOVSRNOK  BLPHINSTONE,  THE  LATE  GOVERNOR  ADAM,  AND 
THE  INDIAN  '  JOHN  BULL/ 


Among  other  illustrations  of  the  mode  in  which  even  such  high 
and  mighty  personages  as  Indian  Governors  can  sometimes  use  the 
Press  to  the  injury  of  those  whose  independence  renders  them  oh- 
npxious,  we  may  instance  the  conduct  of  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  the  Governor  of  Bombay.  It  is  now  ascertained  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  this  Governor  had  for  some  time  in  his  posses- 
sion the  manuscript  of  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  containing  gross 
and  libellous  insinuations  against  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  presidency 
of  which  he  himself  was  the  Governor,  which  manuscript  was  after- 
wards published  in  a  pamphlet,  distributed  throughout  India,  sent 
'  even  to  England,  and  published  in  the  '  John  Bull '  of  Calcutta, 
^  while  the  Press  was  under  Mr.  Adam's  regulations,  which  expressly 
prohibit,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  licence,  any  reflections  on  the  con- 
duct or  the  character  of  the  King's  Judges  in  India.  Notwith- 
standing this  violation  of  a  positive  law,  for  which  any  other  paper 
but  the  '  John  Bull '  might  have  been  suppressed,  no  notice  was 
taken  of  this  infringement  of  the  law  by  that  privileged  journal. 
The  reason,  is  plain  ;  but  it  will  show  what  manner  of  man  Mr. 
Adam  was,  who  made  one  law  for  his  opponents,  and  executed  it 
on  them  with  the  utmost  rigour  ;  while  he  himself  was  the  first  to 
break  it  on  his  own  behalf,  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Manifesto 
published  by  him,  in  contravention  of  his  own  regulations,  ^m  t(ie 
Government  Press  of  Calcutta,  and  his  eulogists  passed  unpunished 
when  they  also  published  libellous  insinuations  against  the  Judges 
at  Bombay  in  direct  violation  of  the  rules  pretended  to  be  laid 
down  for  the  observance  of  the  whole  Press  of  Bengal,  and  to  be 
equally  binding  on  all  its  proprietors  and  editors. 

The  chain  of  evidence  in  this  case  completely  establishes  the  fact 
of  a  connection  between  Mr.  Elphinstone,  Mr.  Adam,  and  the 
Calcutta  '  John  Bull,'  and  is  equally  creditable  to  them  all. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  has  the  libellous  manuscript  in  his  possession, 
before  it  is  published.  It  afterwards  appears  in  the  *  John  Bull' 
of  Calcutta,  the  secret  organ  of  the  Bengal  Government,  whilst 
Mr.  Adam  (who  was  Mr.  Elphinstone's  first  cousin,  and  whose  acts 
toward  the  Indian  Press,  Mr.  Elphinstone  has  so  extravagantly 
praised)  was  a  member  of  the  Bengal  Government,  and  this  at  a 
period  when  the  Press  there  was  under  his  own  severe  restrictions^ 
and  CO  old  not  dare  to  publish  any  thing  in  contravention  of 
these  restrictions,  unless  it  were  well  ascertained  beforehand  that 
it  would  be  agreeable  to  those  in  authority. 

All  this  may  seem  very  extraordinary  to  some  persons ;  and  many 
will  perhaps  doubt  whether  such  conduct  in  two  such  amiMe 
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as  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  Mr.  Adam,  be  really  possible.  But  wbal 
will  the  reader  say  when  we  assure  him,  as  we  can  do  on  good  au- 
thority, that  the  Chief  Justice  of  Bombay  has  himself  charged  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  the  Governor  of  the  Presidency,  with  these  fisLcts,  in  an 
official  and  public  correspondence,  and  that  the  Governor  has  not 
even  ventured  to  deny  their  accuracy.  Whether  any  communica- 
tions from  Mr.  Elphinstone  on  this  subject  have  been  sent  home  to 
the  India  House  or  not,  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  there 
can  best  t^ll.  But  as  it  is  now  well  known  that  charges  have  been 
xbade  against  hifti  of  his  being  privy  to  the  sending  to  the  Press  of 
Calcutta,  there  to  be  printed  under  his  first  cousirf*s  paternal  care, 
libellous  insinuations  against  the  King's  Judge  at  his  own  presidency, 
whom  he  was  bound  in  honour  as  well  as  duty  to  support  in  the 
discharge  of  his  functions  and  the  dignity  of  his  office,  it  is  due  to 
Ih'e  character  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  that  his  defence,  if  he  has  offered 
any  to  his  honourable  masters,  should  be  produced  ;  and  if  he  has 
but  one  friend  in  the  East  India  Direction,  we  call  upon  that  friend 
to  communicate,  on  his  behalf,  whatever  exculpatory  matter  such 
defence  may  contain.  Like  his  worthy  colleague,  Mr.  Warden,  he 
inay  perhaps  think  that  he  is  responsible  only  to  his  honourable 
inasters  for  any  portion  of  his  conduct,  and  therefore  conclude  he 
lias  done  all  that  can  be  required  if  he  has  satisfied  them.  But, 
if  this  be  true,  Mr.  Elpbiustone's  former  sensitiveness  to  public 
opinion,  and  his  extreme  love  of  popularity,  must  have  greatly 
decHned-^-and  we  cannot  nail  this  as  a  favourable  omen.  T^e 
shall  be  happy  to  become  the  recipient  of  any  thing  that  may  be 
offered  on  his  behalf,  and  be  as  ready  to  communicate  it  to  the 
world,  as  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  do  the  facts  here  narrated. 


SPRING. — A  SONNET. 


Thb  beauties  that  o'erspread  the  fields  in  Spring, 

And  glad  the  eye  and  heart,  are  like  the  cloud 

That  hangs,  trhen  sleeps  the  breeze  and  tempest  loud, 

At  sunset  o'er  the  burning  West :  th«  King 

Of  Day,  in  parting,  varying  hues  doth  fling 

Upon  its  mimic  creeks  and  opening  bays, 

While  not  a  streak  of  light  or  glory  stays 

The  same,  but  every  busy  moment  brings 

New  garniture  of  tint.    So  o*er  the  earth. 

The  passive  frame  of  swift  mutation,  sheds 

The  Spring  her  spells,  and  calls  to  rapid  birth 

The  grass  and  finding  flower,  and  on  the  heads 

Of  lofty  woods  spreads  leaves  ;  and,  as  in  mirth. 

Leaves  marks  of  wondrous  change  where'er  she  treads. 

Bioir. 
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FUNDAMENTAL  KRRORS  AND  PERNICIOUS  CONSEQUENCE*  Ot  THt 
LAWS  OP  QUARANTINE. 

Na.  in. 

f . 

Being  satisfied  of  the  decided  hostiHty  to  hkr  idvettlgfttkni  by  all 
the  bodies  in  the  state,  to  whom  its  resnlts  had  hitherto  boeo  sub- 
mitted, the  season  for  any  efficient  application  to  Parliament  bef«^ 
over,  and  the  sahject  being  scarcely  ripe  for  populat  disctr^ton, 
Dr.  Maclean  next  determined  to  apply  to  Lord  Grenvllle,  that  noble- 
man having,  as  he  learnt,  pe^sed  his  work  with  much  attentfdn. 
He  accordingly  addressed  two  letters  to  his  Lordship,  on  the  SOth 
of  May  and  1st  of  June,  1818,  in  his  several  capacities  of  a  legisla- 
tor, a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  Governor  of  the  Levant 
Compaiiy*  In  his  latter  capacity  especially,  the  application  was 
pitelenred  as  a  £ormal  appeal.  In  these  letters,  the  Doctor  entered 
into  an  Iqatoiical  detail  of  his  proceeduigs^and  of  -the  unjustifiable 
masoer,  as  he  conc^vbd,  in  which  they  had  beea  met  and  fruati:ated, 
especially  by  the  College  of  PhysieiBBS ;  and  concluded  biy  soliciting 
the  aid  of  Lofd  Grenvllle  and  the  Levant  C^wipany  towards  pnr^ 
curing  for  him  the  means  of  eomp kiting  his  feneperkaaats  ^n  the 
plague,  in  all  those  respects  in  wMch  th^y  might  be  deemed  Iky 
others  to  be  still  deficient. 

•  1  beg  then  to  be  understood,  (he  says,)  as  wishing  to  renew  the  propositioti 
which  I  originally  made  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  snbseqnentl^  repeated  ik* 
Earl  Bathurst,  Mr.  Vansittart,  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  make  the  erperi- 
mentum  erueis,  by  contact,  under  unequivocal  circumstances ;  the  cxperin^nts 
to  be  conducted  on  board  a  vessel,  which  should  be  placed  entirely  at  my 
disposal.  The  expense  of  this  process  would  not  exceed  that  aecessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  one  of  his  Mtyesty's  ordinary  sloops  of  war ;  and,  •«  the 
results  muKt  speedily  be  manifest,  even  this  expense  eoald  not  be  of  longtertt- 
tK>D,  whilst  the  saving  consequent  upon  success  would  be  annmeUiif  tery  ooii- 
tiderable.* 

*  As  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  wish  of  his  Miyesty'sGoYennnentttart 
the  present  decision  of  the  Privy  Council,  grounded  updn  a  mere  dittnm,  and, 
as  I  contend,  an  erroneous  one  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  respecting  a  mat- 
ter of  extraordinary  importance  to  the  world  at  large,  and  capable  of  being 
appreciated  by  every  man  of  ordinary  education,  and  of  sound  understantflng, 
as  well  a?  by  members  of  the  medical  profession,  should  continue  to  stand 
good  against  a  future  more  overwhelming  accumulation  of  the  materials  Of 
conviction  ;  and  as  it  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  presumed  to  be  their  mo^ 
earnest  desire  to  see  this  investigation  happily  terminated,  so  I  canaot  per- 
suade myself  that  they  will  refuse  acceding  to  so  reasonable  a  proposMony 
especially  if  approved,  and  recommended  upon  the  authority  of  the  Letaal 
Compajiy.  who,  in  such  matters,  may  be  regarded  as  the  virtual  representatives 
of  the  nation.* 

Y2 
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To  these  letters^  the  noble  OoTernor  of  the  Levant  Company 
Tetmned  the  foUowing  answer,  worthy  of  the  philoeopher  and  the 
legisUtor: 
Sm,  Dropmore,  Jute  9,  1618w 

I  haTe  receiTed  your  two  letters,  and,  had  I  been  in  town,  I  should  haTe 
had  real  pleasure  in  seeing  you  again  upon  the  subject  to  which  they  relate. 
A  man  must  indeed  have  a  mind  very  strangely  constituted  if  be  could  aToid 
taking  the  deepest  interest  in  the  question  which  the  result  of  your  courage 
and  perseTorance  appears  ao  strikingly  to  affect.  I  haye  careMly  pemsed 
both  your  Tolumes.  I  am  myself  in  the  situation  of  haying  seen  only  the 
statement  on  one  side  of  the  question.  The  report  of  the  €k>llege  of  Physl- 
eians  is  known  to  me  only  upon  what  you  say  of  it ;  and  I  am  in  entire  igno- 
rance of  the  grounds  of  their  opinion.  Nor  have  I  the  folly  to  presume  that, 
on  a  point  of  mere  medical  science,  my  judfpnent  could  be  of  any  Talue  be- 
tween the  contending  opinions  of  professional  men.  But  no  man  of  liberal 
education  is  ignorant  of  the  general  laws  of  experimental  inquiry  and  inductioii ; 
laws  not  confined  to  any  one  scirace,  but  common  to  all  the  branchea  of  na- 
tural philosophy.  It  is  a  matter  of  professional  kaowledge,  mid  one  oftea  of 
much  difficulty,  to  Judge  in  such  cases  whether  a  series  of  ezperlaMBts  hat 
been  so  conducted  as  to  exclude  extraneous  circumstances,  to  apply  ezcda- 
tlyely  to  the  real  point  of  inquiry,  and  to  ettabliah  an  indaetioa  suf&deBtly 
eompfehensive  for  the  conclusions  to  be  grounded  on  it.  Admitting  these 
points,  tiie  result  of  your  axperinents  would  be  undeniable ;  and  if  any  of 
them  are  questioned  they  ought  to  be  so  with  precision  anddistinctness,  thai 
the  matter  may  be  brought  to  its  real  issue. 

With  this  reserre,  I  think  myself  bound  not  to  withhold  from  you  the  arowal 
of  the  strong  impression  which  your  experiments  have,  prima /ocie,  left  upon 
my  mind.  Tour  conclusions  may  not  be  decisively  proved,  for  they  may  be 
liable  to  exceptions  of  which  I  am  ignorant ;  but  I  must  consider  them  as 
being  so  fiur  at  least  established,  as  to  call,  in  a  matter 'of  such  inestimable 
Importance,  for  all  practicable  inquiry  and  investigation. 

With  respect  to  any  legislative  measures  to  be  taken  on  the  subject  in  its 
present  state,  I  cannot  say  that  I  should  myself  venture,  when  the  liTes  of 
thousands  may  be  concerned,  to  recommend,  on  my  own  judgment,  the  re- 
linquishment of  the  present  system,  in  opposition  to  the  united  sense  of  those 
to  whom  Parliament  would  naturally  look  for  advice  in  such  a  case.  But  If 
my  opinion  were  of  any  weight  on  the  subject,  iMhould  nnquetHonabiy  ikimk 
that  jfou  have  done  enough  to  eetablitk  an  imperioue  eailfor  the  fiUleH  and 
moet  mimmte  inquiry  that  the  eato  ean  admit  qf;  and  I  should  Aape  that  ike 
King*$  Government  would  naturaUif  be  deeiroue  qf  requiring  thote  pr^eo* 
eional  men  whom  they  hape  eoneulted,  to  etate  to  them^  if  it  has  not  aireadg 
been  done^  in  what  reepeets  jf  our  experiments  are  considered  as  ineoneiuHwe^ 
fmd  in  mkat  course  and  at  what  hazards  it  is  probable  that  resullM  might  be 
obtained  not  liable  to  the  same  exceptions. 

These  sentiments,  when  asked  for,  I  do  not  think  myself  at  liberty  in  such 
a  ease  to  withhold  from  you.  As  Governor,  however,  of  the  Levant  Com- 
pany, I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  qjjicial  steps  that  I  can  now  properly 
lal^e,  except  that  of  desiring,  as  I  have  done,  that  your  letters  may  be  laid 
before  the  Company.    That  body  has  no  greater  or  stronger  Intereat  In  tha 
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■itter  thin  I  trast  erery  other  saljece  of  this  realm  feelt  in  eomaioii  with 
them.  Who  it  there  that  oan  aToid  looUog  with  the  deepest  amdety  to  the 
best  means  of  ensuring  the  health  and  safety  of  those  who  resort  to  the  ooon- 
tries  most  afflicted  with  this  calamity  ?  What  object  is  there  of  nearer  con* 
eein  to  us  all,  than  continuing  to  the  end  of  time,  if  it  shall  so  please  PtotI- 
deoce,  that  exemption  from  this  scourge  which  this  island  has  eigoyed  for 
Bore  than  a  century  and  a  half? 

The  question  of  the  recompense  to  be  made  to  you  for  what  you  ha?e  done, 
isobriously  one  for  the  consideration  of  the  Crown  and  of  Parliament,  not  of 
tbeLerant  Company.  If^oMO  member  qfTarliament^  I  tkould  be  ealied 
igioa  to  give  my  opiiiitm  on  that  point,  I  think,  from  the  contents  qfthU 
letter,  ffou  cannot  doubt  what  it  would  be.  My  eentimente  mutt  undergo  a 
very  great  change  indeed,  and  $uch  as  nothing  could  produce  except  the 
Howledge  qf  some  new  circumstances  hitherto  imJhiofrii  or  unobserved  by 
me,  b^ore  I  could  hesitate  to  declare  my  warm  concurrence  in  what  has 
already  been  ojfieially  declared  on  that  paimt  by  the  King's  Ambassador  on 
ikespU. 

I  am.  Sir,  with  great  troth  and  regard,  your  most  ikithftil  and  obedient  hmn- 
Ue  servant, 

Grbmtilu. 

The  following  letters  require  no  explanation. 

Jacob  Bosa$iquet,  Esq.  to  Lord  Qrenititte. 
Mt  Lord,  Levant  Company's  Office,  26th  June  1818. 

1  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  Lordsh^  that,  in  compliance  with  your 
Lordship's  directions,  the  Secretary  has  laid  before  a  general  court  the  pi^iers 
addressed  to  your  Lordship  by  Dr.  Maclean  upon  the  subject  of  his  late  in- 
vestigation of  the  plague,  together  with  a  subsequent  letter  from  that  gentle* 
man,  wherein  he  more  cpncisely  states,  that  the  object  of  his  application  to 
your  Lordship  is  to  request  the  Company,  as  guardians  of  the  commercial 
relations  of  this  country  with  Turkey,  to  use  their  endeavours  for  obtaining 
from  his  Mijesty's  Government  the  means  of  enabling  him  to  renew  his  ex« 
periments  for  the  purpose  of  removing  such  doubts  as  may  yet  be  entertained 
respecting  the  validity  of  his  conclusions ;  and  also  for  some  suitable  reward 
for  hia  past  services,  which,  however,  in  the  evrat  of  his  being  employed,  he 
is  willing  to  postpone. 

The  Comt,  my  Lord,  have  given  this  most  interesting  subject  all  the  eon- 
MenOioa  of  which  they  are  capable ;  and  without  entering  into  the  discos- 
sioB  of  inferenoes  which  may  depend  exclusively  upon  medical  science,  they 
entirely  concur  in  opinion  with  your  Lordship,  that  enough  has  been  done  by 
Dr.  Biadeaa  to  call  irresistibly  for  the  foUest  and  most  minute  investigation ; 
and  therefore  I  request  your  Lordship,  as  Governor  of  the  Company,  to  lay 
the  sobject,  which  is  truly  national,  in  such  manner  as  your  Lordship  may 
think  proper,  before  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  in  Council,  for 
Ids  Royal  Highness*s  most  gracious  consideration.  And  to  pray  that  Dr. 
Maclean,  who  has  shown  himseif  to  be  singularly  quaHfied  far  thepertiou9 
wmdf  frilling ^  may  be  enabled,  at  the  public  expense,  to  renew  his  experiments 
lor  denaonstrating  the  real  character  of  the  plague.    And  in  aekwf>wUdgmeiU 
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«#nt«ee  i^fiMMirftMf,  ikatkebemc^urwtgedkif  wme  prenmtreMmtd, 
CiMW«tlh6boiiMrto4>e,wilh«behifhefftragMd,»rIi<i^  ifto. 

Jacob  BosAN%i^rr,  DetHit70oicni[9r. 

Lord  GrenviU^  to  J>r.  Maclean. 
Sib,  Dropinore,  Juae  80,  1919. 

In  conformity  to  tbe  desire  of  the  J^vant  Company,  I  kiaye  requested  tlml 
tjie  Lord  President  would  lay  before  bis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
in  Council,  their  humble  request  that  the  subject  of  your  memorial  might  be 
considered  and  fully  inyeatigated.  If  any  other  steps  that  I  can  properly  take 
in  the  progress  of  the  business  shall  appear  to  me  likely  to  promote  that  object, 
X  ^11  have  great  pleasure  in  doing  so  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. — I  am, 
9Ar,  w}Xh  gneat  truth  and  regard,  your  faithful  servant,' 

Gebkyille. 

The  ^eeretaryto  i\e  Beat  India  Companfte  Dr.  Made&n, 
Sir,  East  India  House,  the  29tb  August  1816. 

-  I  bftve  to  aequhiBt  jou,  that  the  Court  of  Dire«liM«  of  the  Btft  India  €bn- 
pany  have  resolved,  with  a  view  to  mark  the  sense  which  they  entertain  of 
youtlneHts,  aft  well  as  to  defray,  in  part,  the  expenses  which  must  have  been 
incurred  by  you  in  the  procecuti&n  of  yourl^ndafaile  and  ^m^l  inquiries,  to 
present  you  with  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds,  (2001.)  a  warrant  for  which 
now  lies  in  the  Coimpaiiy^fl  treasury  payable  to  you  accordingly. — ^I  am,  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  Dart,  Secretary. 

The  system  of  procrastination  still  continued  to  be  acted  upon. 
Ob  the  24th  of  September,  Dr.  Maclean  was  informed  by  Lord 
Grenville  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Hanowby,  ap- 
prising him  that  the  coBsideration  of  the  Levant  Company's  repre- 
sentation had  been  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Trade.  On  the 
29tb  of  September,  in  aa  interview  with  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  (the  Honourable  J.  F.  Robinson,)  it  was  agreed  tkact  tbe 
second  volume  of  Dr.  Maclean's  work  upon  Epidemic  Diseases 
should  be  referred  to  the  Colkfe  of  Physicians:  Mr,  Robin- 
son, however,  catt^usly  evaded  all  reference  to  the  resamption  of 
the  investigation,  and  alluded  very  ambiguously  Co  the  reward  of 
past  services,  both  of  which  had  been  recoBunended  by  the  Levsnt 
CotnfMDy.  The  reference  to  the  College  of  Physciaos  was  made  on 
the  30th  of  September,  and  their  answer  is  contained  in  their  second 
report,  published  in  the  preceding  number  of  the  ^  Heraid/ 

It  was  in  vain  that  Dr.  Maclean  addressed  a  remonstrance  dated 
October  8,  1818,  to  Dr.  Latham,  the  President  of  that  learned 
body,  respecting  their  unjustifiable  Report  upon  his  first  volume. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  proofs/  (says  he,)  *  with  which  that  volume  abounds, 
ofthe  non-«xisteace  of  contagion  in  iepidemic  diseases,  the  college  tluHi|^ 
fit  to  uphold  tbut  palpable  impoikure  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;',and  the  Fclvf:. 
GevBoil  Ad  not  feel  themselvet  wanrSnted,  agaissc-the  adrtce  of  the  eoll<9#^ 
in  abolishing  the  existing  establishments  of  plague  police.* 
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The  injurioiu  effects  of  tbia  autboritative  advice  of  the  college 
he  comprehends  under  the  following  heads :  *  A  continuance  of  ^H 
that  portion  of  the  calamities  iacidental  to  epidemic  and  pestilen- 
tial diseases,  which  depends  upon  their  adventitious  causes ;  or  a 
destruction  of  tlie  human  race,  at  the  rate  of  several  millions  an* 
noally.  2.  A  continuance  of  the  immense  expenditure,  and  num- 
berless vexations  and  inconveniences,  occ^isioned  by  quarantine 
kiarattoes,  and  other  establishments  of  plague  police.  3.  A  con* 
tiouance  of  great  and  extensive  injury  to  commerce,  navigation,  and 
many  others  of  the  best  interests  of  coipmunities.  4.  The  prose- 
cution of  inefficient,  or  pernicious,  and  most  expensive  measures, 
and  the  neglect  of  cheap  and  efficient  ones,  in  respect  to  the 
fever,  falsely  denominated  contagious,  which  now  afflicts  this  and 
other  countries.     5.  Private  injury  and  injustice. 

'  The  conviction/  says  Dr.  Maclean,  in  Ms  Remonstrance  to  the  College, 
•  which  has  been  already  produced  by  (the  first  Tolume  of)  my  work,  has  not 
been  confined  to  this  country,  or  to  medical  men.  In  America,  where  there 
are  neither  prejudices  nor  prepossessions  to  gratify,  respecting  myself,  my 
doetrines,  or  my  opponents,  the  *  Medical  Reviews,'  as  fiur  back  as  November 
1817,  have  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  my  refutation  of  contagion  in  epidemic 
diseases,  regarding,  my  proofs  as  conclusive.*  Was  this  unknown  to  the 
(London)  Collie  in  March  1818?  * 

After  the  Report  of  the  college  on  the  second  volume  of  his 
work  had  been  transmitted  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Privy 
Council  had  communicated  the  purport  of  it  to  Dr.  Maclean,  he 
thought  it  expedient,  in  a  letter  dated  the  8th  of  December  1818. 
to  represent  to  Lord  Grenville  '  the  injurious  consequences  of  the 
delay  on  the  part  of  that  body,  in  replying  to  the  representation  of 
the  Levant  Company,  transmitted  through  his  Lordship  in  June 
last.'  He  had,  at  this  period,  been  already  kept  in  suspense  three 
years  by  the  various  departments  to  which  he  had  occasion  to 
apply. 

*  Under  these  circumstances,  (he  concludes,)  I  trust  your  Lordship  will  ngt 
deem  it  Intrnsive,  especially  at  a  moment  when  an  approaching  removal  of 
the  actual  President  of  the  Council  is  publicly  announced,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor  might  occasion  further  delay,  if  I  solicit  the  favour  of 
your  Lordship  to  be  pleased  to  take  such  steps  as  may  seem  to  your  Lordship 
most  fitting,  in  order  to  obtain  a  decision,  which  should  put  an  endto  a  state 
of  uncertainty,  so  greatly  injurious  to  the  individual,  to  the  nation,  and  to 
the  general  interests  of  humanity  and  of  science.* 

To  this  representation  the  following  answer  was  shortly  after- 
wards returned : 
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Lord  QrenvttU  to  Dr.  Macleam, 
Bn,  Dropmore,  Deo.  11,  1818. 

I  am  truly  coBcerned  to  learn  that  the  inTeitigation  of  the  subject  to  which 
your  letter  refers,  is  still  attended  with  so  much  delay.  Bat  I  do  not  well 
see  what  more  it  belongs  to  me  to  do,  to  accelerate  the  inqairy.  My  own 
individoal  opinion  of  its  importance  (strong  as  it  is)  I  have  no  right  to  obtrude 
on  the  offices  of  Goyemment.  And  the  representation  which  I  have  already 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Levant  Company,  and  at  their  desire,  must  fully  de- 
monstrate the  strong  interest  taken  in  the  subject  by  that  respectable  body. 

I  should  advise  your  presenting  a  fresh  memorial  upon  it  directly  to  the 
Committee  of  Trade,  to  which  office  the  Lord  President  informed  me  it  was 
officially  referred.  My  letter  is  already  before  them,  which  can  leavo  no 
doubt  either  of  my  own  most  earnest  wish  (if  my  individual  wish  could  be  of 
any  importance  in  such  a  case)  that  the  matter  may  be  fully  and  impartially 
investigated,  or  of  the  manner  in  whjch  the  Levant  Company  view  the  subject, 
as  connected  with  their  commercial  interests,  with  those  of  the  country  at 
large,  and  with  the  general  interests  of  humanity.  To  these  circumstancea 
you  are  at  full  liberty  to  refer,  if  you  judge  tliat  any  advantage  can  ariae' 
from  your  doing  so,  either  by  the  production  of  this  letter,  or  by  any  mora 
direct  reference  to  my  testimony.— I  am,  Sir,  with  great  truth  and  regard, 
your  most  faithful  and  obedient  humble  servant, 

Gbbnyiixb, 

In  confonnity  with  his  Lordship's  advice,  a  Memorial,  dated  the 
11th  of  Decemher  1818,  was  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
referring  to  the  various  proceedings  and  representations  of  Dr. 
Maclean,  and  adverting  to  the  great  and  unnecessary  delays  which 
had  taken  place.  The  result  of  this  Memorial  was  an  acquiescence 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  to  invest>gate  the  subject.  This 
Committee  was  appointed  on  the  11  th  of  February  1819,  of  which 
Sir  John  Jackson,  member  for  Dover,  and  a  Director  of  the  East 
India  Company,  was  chairman.     The  Report  was  as  follows : 

Report  qf  the  Committee  qf  the  Houee  qf  Commone  on  the  ContagUm  qf^ke 

Plague. 

Tht  select  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of 
contagion  in  the  plague ;  and  to  report  their  observations  thereupon,  toge- 
ther with  the  minutes  of  ttie  evidence  talLcn  before  them,  to  the  House,  havo 
considered  the  matters  to  them  referred,  and  have  ag^reed  upon  the  following 
report: 

Your  Committee  being  appointed  to  consider  the  validity  of  the  received 
doctrines  concerning  the  nature  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  other  epidemics,  have  proceeded  to  examine  a  number  of 
medical  gentlemen,  whose  practical  experience  or  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject  appeared  to  your  Committee  most  lilceiy  to  furnish  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring the  most  satisfactory  information.  They  have  also  had  the  evidence 
of  a  number  of  persons  whose  residence  in  infected  countries,  or  whose  eom- 
mereial  or.offlcial  employments  enabled  them  to  communicate  information  as 
to  flicts,  and  on  the  principle  and  efficacy  of  the  laws  of  quarantine  ;  all  th» 
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opfadons  of  the  medioal  men  whom  your  Committee  have  exemloed,  with  the 
txeeption  of  two,  are  in  fayour  of  the  receired  doctrine,  that  the  league  is  a 
^seiM  communicable  by  contact  only,  and  different  in  tliat  respect  from 
epidemic  fcTcr ;  nor  do  your  Committee  see  any  thing  in  the  rest  of  the 
efidence  they  ha?e  collected,  which  would  induce  them  to  dissent  from  that 
opinion.  It  appears  from  some  of  the  evidence,  that  the  extension  and  Tiru- 
lenee  of  the  disorder  is  considerably  modified  by  atmospheric  influence ;  and 
a  doubt  has  prevailed,  whether,  under  any  circumstance,  the  disease  could  be 
reed? ed  and  propagated  in  the  climate  of  Britain.  No  fact  whatever  has  been 
stated  to  show,  that  any  instance  of  the  disorder  has  occurred,  or  that  it  has 
been  brought  into  the  lazarettoes  for  many  years  ;  but  your  Committee  do  not 
tbinlE  themselves  warranted  to  infer  from  thence,  that  the  disease  cannot  exist 
in  England  ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  a  disease  resembliog  in  most  respects 
tbe  plague  is  well  kuowu  to  have  prevailed  here  in  many  periods  of  our 
Mitory,  particularly  in  1665-6 ;  and  further,  it  appears  that  in  many  places, 
sad  in  climates  of  various  nature,  the  plague  has  prevailed  after  intervals  of 
very  considerable  duration. 

Your  Committee  would  also  observe,  down  to  the  year  1800,  regulations 
were  adopted,  which  must  have  had  the  effect  of  preventing  goods  infected 
with  tbe  plague  from  being  shipped  directly  for  Britain  ^  and  they  abstain 
from  giving  any  opinion  on  the  nature  and  application  of  the  quarantine  re- 
gulitioas,  as  not  falling  within  the  scope  of  inquiry  to  which  they  have  been 
directed ;  but  they  see  no  reason  to  question  the  validity  of  the  principles  on 
which  such  regulations  appear  to  have  been  adopted. 

Jnne  14,  1819. 

This  farther  scene  of  the  farce  of  inquiry  being  terminated  with- 
out any  other  resnlt  than  what  had  been  anticipated^  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  truth,  and  the  strangulation  of  dbcovery,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  by  Dr.  Maclean,  on  the  22d  of  July  1819,  again  to  ad- 
dress the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  '  requesting  to  be  spe- 
cifically informed  of  the  decision  which  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  for  Trade  had  been  pleased  to  form  on  the 
subject  of  the  representation  of  the  Levant  Company  to  the  Privy 
Council  in  June  1818,'  more  than  a  twelvemonth  before.  He  re- 
ceived the  following  reply : 

Office  of  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade, 
8ii,  Whitehall,  29th  July  1819. 

Having  laid  before  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade 
your  letter  of  the  2Sd  instant,  where'in  you  request  to  know  their  Lordships* 
(decision  on  the  subject  of  the  representation  made  by  the  Levant  Co|npany 
in  June  1818,  respecting  your  inquiry  into  the  Plague,  &c.,  I  am  directed  .to- 
tequaint  yon,  that  their  Lordships  have  made  application  to  the  Lords  of  his 
Mtje8ty*s  Treasury,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what  sum  could  be  as- 
■igued  out  of  any  fund  which  may  be  at  their  Lordships*  disposal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  granting  a  remuneration  to  you.  This  course  of  proceeding  has  been 
foQnd  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  Lords  of  this  Committee  have  no 
control  over  any  ftind  whatever. 

With  respect  to  the  prosecution  of  your  inquities  at  the  public  expense,  as 
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propoMdby  yoa  Hia  ftraur  fiomniiaicatloD,  tbe  Lords  Hf  tlii 

bate  ooly.te  scjr,  tbaV  ^^r  ^l>e  decided  opinkw  expreeted  bj  llw  Homm^i 

Commoiub  founded  «|n>ii  « loag  and  laborioni  iuTestlfation,  and  in  exael  ooa« 

fomdly  with  ihe  seotiments  prerionsly  expressed  by  the  College  of  Phyil* 

cians,  they  do  not  feel  that  they  should  be  instifled  in  laying  a  ohaiige  of  sneh 

a  description  on  the  public  purse.— I  am,  Sir,  year  most  ol^edient*  homble 

servant, 

Thohas  Lack. 

Seeing  that  the  opinions  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  sen' 
tifBents  of  the  College  of  Physicians  were  to  be  made  the  pretext 
for  discouraging  further  inquiry,  and  considering  the  application  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  uow  announced,  on  a  matter  which  bad 
been  pending  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  as  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  evasion,  Dr.  Maclean  thouf^t  it  necessary,  in  ordiar  that  ail 
tbe  proceedinp  might  remain  on  ftenaanent  necord,  to  addres  a 
<  Solemn  Remonstrance  and  Protest'  to  the  Board  of  Trade^ 
against  all  the  decisions  which  had  been  formed  upon  the  subject 
of  his  researches.  It  is  dated  September  29,  181f9,  and  begias 
thus: 

*  My  Lords, 

*  Were  I  silently  to  acquiesce  in  any  of  the  decisions  which  have  been 
formed,  on  the  subject  of  my  discoveries  respecting  epidemic  diseases,  T 
should  justly  forfeit  all  pretensions  to  the  character  which  I  am  ambitious  of 
deserving  amongst  honest  and  enlightened  men.  I  now,  therefore,  in  the  name 
of  science,  of  humanity,  of  justice,  and  of  what  may  lie  deemed  not  nnwortby 
the  attention  of  all  administrations  in  the  present  time,  real  economy,  do  hereby 
remonstrate  and  most  solemnly  protest  against  the  whole  of  these  decisions. 

*  The  various  tribunals,  which,  since  my  return  to  this  country,  have  taken 
cognizance  of  the  results  of  my  Researches  in  the  Levant,  concerning  the 
Plague,  may  be  said  to  be  in  their  composition  so  interwoven  with  each 
other,  if  not  identified,  that  the  different  decisions  which  have  emanated 
from  them  cannot  be  otherwise  considered  than  as  parts  of  a  connected 
whole ;  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  for  Trade  being  memliers  of  tlie  Privy 
Council ;  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appouited  to  con- 
sider the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion  in  the  plague,  containing  mem- 
bers of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  each  of  these  lx>dies 
being  interspersed  with  Cabinet  Ministers ;  whilst  to  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians seems  to  be  assigned  the  special  duty  of  covering,  with  tlie  mantle  of 
arrogated  mithority,  the  delusiveness  of  the  investigation.* 

In  this  document,  it  is  shown,  that  in  their  origin  and  effects, 
the  quarantine  or  sanitary  laws,  ojight  to  be  considered  in  no  other 
liffht  than  as  choice  engines  of  despotism  :  the  responsibility  is  ex- 
plained, which  is  incurred  by  those,  who,  by  persisting  to  main- 
tain a  demonstrated  imposture  and  pernicious  delusion,  contribute 
to  withhold  from  the  world  the  benefits  of  highly  important  dis- 
coveries :  the  proofs  of  those  discoveries  are  shown  to  be  as  con- 
clusive as  hare  ever  been  adduced  in  any  department  of  science : 
the  reports  of  the  College  of  Physicians  to  the  Privy  Council, 
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daled  March  dl  aod  Nov.  7>  181S,  concerning  the  irat  and  fle<« 
cond  Yolnnfte  of  Dr.  Maclean's  work  mpoir  Epidemic  Diseases,  are 
profed  to  be  wholly  composed  of  afeertions,  eith^  abeard,  erasire 
irrelevant,  or  palpably  unfounded :  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Honse  of  Commons  on  conta^on  in  the  plague,  dated  June 
14, 1819,  is  demonstrated,  in  as  far  as  it  is  intelligible,  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  eyidence  laid  before  them  ;  it  is  shown  that,  if  evert 
ooDtagion  wiere  admitited  to  exist  in  the  plagite  of  the  Letmnt, 
qaaraotiBe  ooald  have  no  objeet  in  England  ;  the  attempts,  upon 
fake  and  frivolous  pretences,  to  obscure  the  credit,  and  to  withhold 
tke  reward  due  to  the  exertions  and  discoveries  of  Dr.  Macleaj^ 
«re  proved  to  be  onjust,  unwarrantable  and  disgraceful :  it  is  made 
clear,  that,  in  refusing  to  grant,  out  of  the  public  purse,  the  yieaas 
of  liu*ther  prosecuting  his  inquides,  the  administration  are  aot 
justified  eithi^  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
GoMiBons,  or  the  reports  of  the  CoHege  of  Physicians ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  further  investigation  k,  upon  the  showing  of  both 
these  bodies,  an  imperious  duty  ;  aad  that  to  persist,  in  the  face 
of  demonstration,  to  maintain  expensive  and  pernicious  regulations 
founded  on  a  palpable  imposture,  and  a  delusion  disgraceful  to  the 
hnman  intellect,  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  a  wilful 
and  criminal  perseverance  in  error.  All  these  propositions,  to^* 
gether  with  many  others  of  importance,  will  be  more  fully  con- 
sidered when  we  come  to  a  subsequent  stage  of  these  proceedings^ 

On  the  winding  up,  in  181^,  of  the  inquiries  which  related  to 
the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion  and  the 
merits  of  the  laws  of  quarantine,  it  became  manifest  to  Dr.  Mac- 
lean, that  hostility  to  efficaent  investigation,  if  not  to  himself  per- 
sonally, was  so  strong  and  general  in  those  quarters  in  which  the 
principal  power  resided  of  accelerating  or  retarding  the  progress 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  his  pursuits,  that  any  further  efforts 
of  his  in  England  were  likely  to  be  for  the  present  unavailing.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  circumstances  arose  in  another 
qnartcr,  which  called,  on  his  part,  for  fresh  exertions.  The  ex- 
istence of  a  popular  government  in  Spain,  at  the  period  of  the  oc- 
currence of  the  fever  of  Barcelona,  in  1821,  afforded  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  explaining  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  to 
whom,  from  the  recentness  of  free  discussion,  such  investigcytions 
were  necessarily  new,  the  true  nature  of  sanitary  laws,  their  ob- 
jects, and  effects.  Belying  upon  a  fair  examination  of  facts  by  thci 
real  representatives  of  the  people,  even  in  a  country  so  backward  as 
Spain,  he  proceeded,  by  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  government^ 
to  mvestij^fete  that  fever. 

*  Among  the  medical  faculty  of  the  capital  of  Catalonia/  (says  Dr.  Maclean 
in  his  *'  Evils  of  Quarantine  Laws,**)  *■  I  was  rejoiced  to  find  tlie  spirit  of  free 
inquiry,  and  of  liberal  discussion,  in  a  state  of  high  activity.  In  co-operation 
with  ten  native  and  four  foreignP      sicians,  who  agreed  regularly  to  astemble 
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two  evenings  in  the  week,  I  immedUtely  entered  upon  a  mlinite  and  patkirt 
investigation  of  the  subject  of  my  inquiry.  Our  Society,  thus  spontaneously 
formed,  had  the  remarkable,  and  probably  unprecedented  peculiarities,  of 
being  composed  of  physicians  of  four  different  nations,  of  being  all  volunteers 
serving  at  their  own  expense,  and  of  being  actcated  neither  by  hope  of  re- 
ward nor  dread  of  displeasure  from  any  government,  sect,  corporation,  or 
individual.' 

The  result  of  their  noited  labours,  continued  for  two  months, 
was  an  exposition  of  foots,  emphatically  called  ^  The  Manifesto  of 
the  Fifteen  Physicians/  published  in  Barcelona  in  February  1822, 
presented  to  the  Cortes  on  their  assembling  in  March,  and  re- 
printed by  Dr.  Maclean  at  Madrid  in  April,  for  general  circulation. 
But  as  this  Manifesto  only  related  to  the  individual  fever  of  Bar- 
celona, in  1821,  Dr.  Maclean  thought  it  necessary  to  address  se- 
parate memorials  to  the  national  congress,  '  disproving,  upon  the 
broad  basis  of  general  principles,  the  existence  of  contagion  uni- 
versally in  epidemic  diseases.'    To  this  effect,  he  successively 
transmitted  to  them  four  different  representations ;   and  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find,  that,  among  the  non-medi^  members  of  the 
Cortes,  their  perusal  was  followed  by  a  rapidly  increasing  con- 
viction.   The  principle,  that,  on  a  question  of  science,  facts  alone 
should  be  attended  to,  was  virtuaUy  recognised  and  consecrated  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner,  by  a  memorable  decbion  of  that  body, 
in  October   1822.    It  was  the  first    decision    ever  pronounced 
upon  this  subject,  in  a  legislative  assembly,  precisely  in  point. 
Regardless  of  the  unanimous  dictum  even  of  the  medical  mem- 
bers of  their  own  body,  being  nine  in  number,  as  well  as  the 
known  opinion  of  an  immense  majority  of  all  the  physicians  of 
Spain,  they  rejected  in  totOy  after  a  solemn  debate,  and  by  a  ma- 
jority of  sixty-five' to  forty-eight  votes,  the  project  of  a  code  of 
sanitary  laws,  which  had  been  for  years  in  careful  preparation,  suc- 
cessively by  a  commbsion  of  the  govemmeut,  and  two  committees 
of  public  health  of  the  Cortes.    This  was  a  result  that  far  ex- 
ceeded even  his  most  sanguine  expectations.    Previous  to  his  de- 
parture from  Madrid,  the  King  of  Spun  conferred  on  Dr.  Maclean 
the  cross  of  the  order  of  Charles  DQ[.,  as  announced  to  him  in  the 
following  terms  by  the  minister  of  the  interior  : 

GavemmetU  qftke  PeninnUa.-SeetUm  qf  BenevoUnee  and  JUaUk. 
*  I  have,  of  this  date,  communicated  to  tlie  Minister  of  Grace  and  Justiee, 
as  follows :  **  In  order  to  recompense  in  some  measure  the  important  servieee 
rendered  to  humanity  by  the  English  physician,  Don  Carlos  Maclean,  in  pro- 
ceeding at  his  own  expense  from  London  to  Barcelona,  under  the  critical  cir- 
cumstances in  which  that  dty  experienced  all  the  calamities  of  tlie  yellow 
fever,  with  the  philauthroplc  object  of  examining  the  nature  and  progress  of 
that  toalady,  and  also  in  presenting,  as  the  fruit  of  his  interesting  investiga- 
tion, a  printed  exposition,  manifesting  the  principles  on  which  that  celebrated 
professor  founds  his  opinion  of  the  non-exis(ence  of  contagion  in  the  yellow 
fever,  hi5  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  invest  the  said  Don  Carlos  Madcaa 
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with  the  cross  of  the  royal  and  distingaisbed  order  of  Charles  III.,  directing 
It  the  lame  time  his  Exposition,  aboTe  mentioned,  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
General  Direction  of  Studies  for  their  opinion  in  a  matter  of  such  great  im- 
portance.'* By  order  of  his  Majesty,  I  communicate  this  to  your  Excellency, 
that  yoQ  may  take  sach  measures  in  consequence  as  belong  to  your  depart- 
ment. 

*  By  royal  command,  I  transmit  this  for  your  information  and  satis^ction. 
God  preserre  you  many  years. 

*  Moscoso.* 

Id  passing  tbrougb  Paris^  on  bis  return  from  Spain,  Dr.  Maclean 
learned  tbat  the  medical  commissioners  of  the  French  Government 
to  Barcelona,  smarting  under  the  ridicule  with  which  their  pro- 
ceedings in  that  place  had  been  overwhelmed,  had  thought  fit  to 
suppress  their  promised  reports  on  the  subject  of  the  fever ;  and  it 
was  only  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Galatin,  envoy  from  the 
United  States,  that  be  was  enabled  to  peruse  acopy  of  their  first 
report,  which  had  been  presented  to  that  minister  by  Dr.  Pariset, 
before  its  suppression  ;  from  which  perusal  he  found  reason  to 
regard  that  measure  as  by  far  the  most  discreet  act  connected  with 
the  proceedings  of  this  extraordinary  commission  for  maintaining 
pestilential  contagion  on  its  usurped  throne.  Nothing  could  be 
more  extravagant  than  the  narratives  of  that  commission,  excepting, 
indeed,  the  honours  heaped  upon  its  members  by  the  French  Go* 
vemment,  for  disgracing  themselves  by  politically  violating  all  the 
laws  of  philosophical  investigation.  But  although  the  ravages  of 
this  epidemic  were,  for  political  motives,  almost  incredibly  ex-* 
aggerated  by  the  French  press,  of  which  Dr.  Pariset,  the  chief 
commissioner,  was  at  that  time,  or  had  been  recently/,  a  censor  ; 
these  exaggerations  being  spread  by  repetition  in  the  journals  of 
other  countries  ;  yet  its  mortality,  owing  principally  to  these  hy- 
pocritical extravagances,  and  the  consequent  increased  severity  of 
the  Sanitary  Laws,  was  truly  formidable,  as  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  nine  physicians  and  ten  surgeons,  being  a  fourth,  or  per- 
haps a  third,  of  ^11  the  medical  faculty  of  Barcelona  and  Bar- 
celonata,  perished  in  the  course  of  its  progress. 

Upon  his  return  from  Spain,  Dr.  Maclean  occupied  himself  in 
vain  in  making  fresh  representations,  founded  on  his  recent  proceed- 
ings, to  the  usual  quarters*  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  direct 
parliamentary  proceedings,  or  the  opportunity  of  affording  further 
proofs  of  the  validity  of  his  conclusions.  The  accustomed  shuffles, 
evasions,  delusive  references  from  office  to  office,  and  subterfuges 
without  end,  were  almost  undisguisedly  resorted  to  upon  this  occa- 
sion. The  royal  permission  to  wear  the  cross  of  the  order  of 
Charles  HI.,  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  a  sum  of  750/.  from  the  treasury,  in  reimbursement  of 
the  many  thousands  which  he  had  expended,  were  all  that  he  could 
obtain  from  the  justice  of  the  Government.  But,  although  they 
would  not  adopt  any  of  his  conclusions,  as  the  avowed  grounds  of 
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their  measiircs,  th«'y  did  not  scrapie  to  ilct  upon  them  by  a  side 
ieind,  and  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  be  deemed,  by  nnbiassej 
persons,  as  most  dis^aceful.  A  parliamentary  Committee  had 
been  sitting  on  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  ;  and  to  this  Com- 
mittee, by  which  not  only  all  allusion  to  the  proceedings  of  Dr. 
Maclean  was  cautiously  suppressed,  but  even  his  evidence,  and 
that  of  all  other  persons  who  did  not  believe  iu  the  received  doc- 
trine of  pestilential  contagion,  positively  refused  to  be  received, 
was  referred  in  1824,  the  subject  of  the  quarantine  laws.  Dr. 
Maclean  was,  at  this  period,  occupied  in  publishing  his  *  Evils  of 
Quarantine  Laws,'  Sec.,  as  the  results  of  his  researches  in  Spain  aod 
dther  countries  ;  and,  being  determined  not  to  allow  personal  con- 
sideration to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  elucidation,  in  a  matter 
of  such  great  public  importance,  he  regularly  commni^icated  the 
sheets,  as  they  were  printed  off,  to  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
by  whom  his  evidence  had  been  refused  ;  and  the  degree  in 
which  their  Report  surpasses  in  sense  and  liberality  the  evidence 
of  the  medical  believers,  to  whom  they  thought  proper  to  limit 
their  examinations,  affords  satisfactory  proof  that  they  made  ample 
use  of  this  new  source  of  information.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that,  although  eight  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  regularly 
drilled,  were  examined  by  the  Committee  on  the  contagion  of  the 
plague  in  1819,  not  one  of  them  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Quarantine  in  1824,  although  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  of 
their  continued  orthodoxy ;  and  that  none  of  the  five  orthodox 
medical  gentlemen,  who  were  selected  for  examination  in  1824, 
with  perhaps  one  exception,  had  ever  seen  a  case  of  plague  in  bis 
life! 

The  majority  of  these  medical  witnesses  were  for  retaining  the 
probationary  aiiings,  whilst  the  Committee.,  in  their  Report,  recom- 
mend their  abolition.  The  former  talked  of  thirty-five  or  forty 
days,  as  the  minimum  of  quarantine  for  ships  with  foul  bills  of 
healthj  whilst  the  latter  were  for  reducing  them  to  twenty-^ne  days, 
probationary  airings  included.  It  is,  indeed,  most  strongly  evinced 
by  the  language  of  the  first  paragraph,  as  well  as  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  their  Report,  that  this  Committee  were  almost,  if  not 
wholly,  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Maclean  ;  and,  that,  in 
forming  the  inconsistent  conclusions  at  which  they  thought  proper 
to  arrive,  they  were  actuated  much  more  by  the  supposed  force  of 
public  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  institution  of  quarantine,  than  by 
any  deference  for  the  medical  opinions  which  were  presented  to  them 
in  evidence.  We  say  *  inconsistent  conclusions,'  because  nothing 
can  be  more  inconsistent,  in  persons  believing  the  existence  of  pesr 
tilential  contagion,  and  the  utility  of  quarantine  laws,  than  to  re- 
commend any  diminution  of  restrictions,  which,  if  the  doctrines 
upon  which  they  are  founded  are  true,  ought  to  be  eveiywhere 
augmented,  and  universally  extended. — We  now  proceed  to  consi- 
der their  Report: 
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*  The  Influeuee*  (they  say)  '  wblcU  t!us  law  i4  Muj^^oiMilXQ  liart  io  the  prc^- 
teetioD  of  the  public  health,  U$  hearing  on  iome  t^four  itrongett  prtjndice^ 
nd  its  embracing  the  various  precautions  which  have  been  long  deemed  our 
safeguards  against  the  introducttou  of  conta^^ous  diseases,  from  whatever  part 
of  the  world  the  danger  may  be  apprehended,  renders  every  recommendation 
thtt  may  effect  it  a  matter  at  once  of  general  interest  and  peculiar  delicacy. 
Oo  the  one  hand,  care  is  to  be  taken  that  in  the  attempt  to  relieve  commerce 
fh>m  burdens  and  inconveniences  which  prejs  upoti  it,  and  to  afford  it  the 
vtnost  freedom  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  we  do  not  expose  the  country  to 
the  most  formidable  risk.  On  the  other  hand,  that  neither  ancient  prejudice, 
nor  an  excess  of  anxiety  to  avert  poisible  danger,  should  induce  the  conti- 
firance  of  restrictions  inessential  to  their  object^  and  should  thus  deny  to  tte 
tnde  any  of  those  fkcf lities  which,  consistently  with  every  prudential  r^^rd 
to  considerations  of  protection  and  safety,  it  may  be  permitted  to  ei^oy/ 

The  Connnittee  th^i  enter  into  a  detail  of  their  proceedings,  as 
foUows: 

*  In  the  commencement  of  their  iuquiry,  your  Committee  thought  it  right  to 
Cill  for  the  report  of  a  select  Committee,  which  was  appointed,  in  1S19,  to 
eonsider  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion  in  the  plague,  and  the  evi- 
dence on  which  their  report  was  founded.  At  that  period,  the  long  received  • 
ophiion  that  the  plague  was  a  contagious  disease,  liable  to  be  conveyed  from 
hifected  countries,  and  communicated  by  means  of  persons  and  articles  of 
merchandize,  had  recently  been  called  in  question,  by  some  persons  of  the 
nedical  profession,  with  such  effect  as  to  induce  the  House  to  institute  an 
i»qutrifinto  the  sutfect  by  means  qfa  select  Committee, 

*  Your  Committee  feels  that  the  burthens  and  inconveniences  complained  of 
by  the  mercantile  and  shipping  interests  are  of  considerable  magnitude,  an4 
that  some  relief  from  them  would  be  not  only  a  great  boon  to  the  trade  on 
which  they  generally  operate,  but  seems  necessary  as  well  to  the  preservation 
of  a  yart  of  it,  as  to  afford  encouragement  to  a  new  and  improving  branch  of 
eommercey  likely  to  become  highly  valuable  to  our  manufactures.  They 
allude  to  that  which  promises  to  be  produced  in  consequence  9f  the  increased 
ealtivation  of  cotton  in  Egypt,  the  export  of  which  to  this  country  first  com- 
raeoced  about  two  years  ago,  and  has  so  rapidly  grown,  that  the  amount  of 
tfty  thousand  bags  is  expected  to  be  imported  in  ,the  present  year.  From 
hence  the  manfacturers  of  this  article  will  probably  derive,  in  future,  a  large 
proportion  of  their  supply  ;  the  interest  therefore  of  our  national  industry,  in 
one  of  its  most  productive  branches,  unites  itself  with  that  of  the  ship-owners 
^d  merchants,  in  making  it  a  matter  of  importance  to  extend  to  the  importa- 
tions from  Egypt  every  facility  of  which  they  are  capable,  without  too 
much  relaxing  in  the  attention  due  to  the  security  and  health  of  the  United 
Silngdom.*    (Report,  p.  7.) 

That  the  quarantine  laws  press  singularly  hard,  in  their  effect 
apon  the  price  of  the  raw  material  of  cotton,  is  most  certain.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  with  the  prospect  which  now  presents  of  the 
increased  culture  of  that  article  in  Egypt,  that  the  aholitiou  of  these 
restrictions  would  considerably  diminish  the  price  to  the  manufac- 
turer. At  present^  their  effect  is  to  impose  upon  cotton  an  amount 
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of  charges^  after  arriTiDg  at  the  quarantine  establishment,  at  Mil- 
ford  Haven,  considerably  exceeding  the  half  of  the  total  amount 
of  charges  incurred  in  the  transmission  from  Egypt  to  England. 
The  idea  continues  to  be  entertained,  that  France  may  compete 
with  us  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  If  our  quarantine  laws  im- 
pose a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  raw  cotton,  or,  in  other  words,  in- 
crease the  price  to  the  manufacturer  to  that  extent,  is  it  not  en- 
dent  that  we  pay  a  premium  of  ten  per  cent,  to  excite  that  compe- 
tition ?  And  would  there  be  any  longer  danger  of  competition,  if 
the  premium  were  discontinued  ?  Whilst  this  premium,  or  any  part 
of  it,  is  maintained ;  just  in  that  ratio  shall  we  be  giving  a 
bounty  to  excite  competition  on  the  part  of  the  continentdi  manu- 
facturer.— ^The  Report  proceeds  thus : 

*  With  a  view  to  determioing  to  what  extent  the  iDcreased  faciiitiei  to  that 
and  every  other  branch  of  commerce  affected  by  these  laws  may  be  with 
safety  and  prudence  afforded,  your  Committee  have  called  before  them  several 
medical  men  of  eroineooe,  whose  opinions  appeared  the  best  calculated  to 
assist  them  io  pursuing  the  object  of  their  inquiiy,  and  coming  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  1%  making  their  $eleetion^  the  House  will  observe  they  have 
confined  themselves  to  those  whose  attention  had  not  only  been  diretted  to 
this  subject,  but  whose  opitUonM  were  nnderHood  to  be  in  favour  qf  the 
received  doctrine  qf  contagion  ;  their  reason  for  this  was,  that  it  being  their 
object  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  relaxation  in  the  present  regulations  thtt 
might  be  scfely  adopted,  consistently  with  the  existence  qf  danger^  no  adftn* 
tage  could  arise  from  having  recourse  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  entb^dy 
disbelieved  the  possibility  of  contagion,  and  considered  every  precaotioo 
agliinst  it  misplaced  and  unnecessary.'  (Rep.  p.  8.) 
{ 

<•  If  the  conduct  here  openly  avowed  does  not  amount  to  the  sup- 
pression of  truth,  and  the  strangulation  of  discovery,  we  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  words.  How  very  different  were  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Spanish  Cortes  and  €K)vemment  upon  a  similar 
occasion  !  In  consequence  of  a  decree  of  the  Extraordinary  Cortes, 
in  December  1821,  the  Government  addressed  an  order  to  the 
Political  Chiefs  of  Catalonia  and  Andalusia,  &c.,  directing  that 
these  authorities  should  concur  with  the  academies  and  schools  of 
physic,  in  coromissiouiDg  the  most  enlightened  prqfeieors  and 
other  persons  of  distinguished  talent,  who  should  be  requested 
to  transmit  data  and  observations  concerning  the  yellow  fever,  for 
the  information  of  Government ;  taking  care  that  those  or  di9- 

FBRENT    OPINIONS,    ON   THE    POINT   OF   CONTAGION,   SHOULD   BE  AS 

NEARLY  AS  POSSIBLE  IN  EQUAL  NUMBERS.  This  contrast  between 
good  faitli  and  bad  faith  in  matters  of  scientific  inquiry,  deserves 
to  be  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  our  successors  in  all  future 
generations. 

^  In  the  opinions  delivered  by  the  medical  men  who  have  been 
examined,'  say  the  Committee,  *  there  has  appeared  some  variety 
as  to  particular  points'    The  truth  is,  that  *  there  has  net  onlf/ 
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b^en  no  general  agreement  whatever  among  them  upon  any  single 
pointy*  but  that  each  is,  on  many  points,  wholly  inconsistent  with 
himself.  RespectiDg  probationary  airings,  for  instance,  whilst  Dr. 
Pym  <  is  of  opinion  that  they  may  be  discontinued,'  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane  *  considers  them  useful,'  Dr.  Newberry  as  *  the  best  security 
we  have,'  and  Mr.  Saunders  as  <  indispensable.*  Respecting  the 
periods  of  quarantine,  the  efficacy  of  fumigation  and  baths,  and 
every  other  point,  the  witnesses  equally  differ.  And  one  of  them, 
after  having,  in  one  place,  stated  that  '  no  part  of  the  quarantine 
laws  could,  in  his  opinion,  be  dispensed  with,*  in  another  place 
says,  that  *  considering  the  period  from  October  to  March  to  be 
less  susceptible  than  the  other  months  of  the  year,  he  would  be 
for  greatly  abridging  quarantine  for  the  accommodation  of  com' 
merce^  and,  if  it  were  not  for  timidity  and  some  share  of  respon* 
.  sibility  lighting  on  his  head,  he  should  say,  that  in  the  susceptible 
months  also,  it  might  be  very  safely  abridged  !  Sir  Gilbert  Blane 
will  perhaps  show  us,  how,  by  the  aid  of  medical  logic,  these  con- 
tradictions may  be  reconciled. 

Another  of  the  medical  witnesses  of  1819  (Dt.  Granville)  makes 
the  three  follomng  contradictory  statements  almost  in  a  breath. 
He  '  ascribes  our  not  having  the  plague  in  England  for  154  years 
to  quarantine  regulations.'  *  The  only  way  he  can  account  for  the 
plague  not  having  taken  place  during  t!ie  last  154  years,  is,  that  it 
was  never  shipped  from  the  Levant/  Again,  he  '  does  not  admit, 
that,  if  the  disease  be  shipped,  any  circumstances  will  prevent  its 
spreading,'  Here  quarantine  is  doubly  demolished  by  one  of  the 
most  orthodox  of  the  faithful ;  for,  if  <  it  was  never  shipped  from 
the  Levant,'  and  if  '  no  circumstances  will  prevent  its  spreading 
when  shipped,'  it  is  self-evident  that  our  not  having  the  plague  in 
England  cannot  be  ascribed  to  quarantine  regulations. 

Let  us  now  show  that  the  doctrines  respecting  quarantine  are 
universally  at  variance  with  the  dootrines  respecting  pestilential 
contagion,  whether  we  take  those  of  the  medical  witnesses  of  1819, 
or  of  1824,  or  of  the  elder  or  younger  contagionists  of  any  other 
periods.  Here  every  man  who  is  not  in  favour  of  an  interminable 
quarantine,  (a  doctrine  which  probably  no  man  will  avow,)  is 
necessarily  at  variance  with  himself,  as  well  as  with  all  his 
neighbours.  But  in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  it  will  be  sufficient 
ioT  us  to  take  the  doctrines  of  the  medical  witnesses  of  1824,  once 
for  all,  as  examples  of  these  absurdities  and  contradictions. 

Drs.  Pym  and  Granville,  in  proposing  a  curtailment  of  auarantine, 
are  acting  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  version  of  the  doctrine  of 
pestilential  contagion,  which  they  themselves  profess  to  entertain ; 
and  they,  as  well  as  the  three  other  medicJEd  witnesses,  in  not 
reeommending  that  quarantine  should  be  lengthened  in  duration, 
increased  in  rigour,  and  universally  extended,  are  acting  in  equal 
eontradiction  to  the  version  of  that  doctrine  transmitted  to  ns  by 

Orieniat  Htrald,  Vol.  13.  .    Z 
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the  elder  contagionists,  who  may  be  regarded  aa  the  fathers  of  the 
system.  Fracastorius,  Forestus,  Beue^dictus,  Diemerhroek,  and 
•Mead,  are  at  least  entitled  to  be  considered  -a^  equal  in  authority 
to  the  five  medical  witnesses  who  have  been  selected  for  examina- 
tion by  the  Committee.  And  what  is  the  version  of  the  doctrine 
of  pestilential  contagion,  which  they  have  transmitted  to  ns  ?  That 
a  pestilence  has  been  produced,  by  a  contagion,  which  had  lain  in 
^  a  feather-bed  far  seven  years ;  and  another  by  a  contagion  which 
had  lain  in  TBgs  for  fburteen  years.  (A  detailed  account  of  these, 
and  of  similar  ridiculous  narratives,  will  be  found  in  Dr  Maclean's 
Researches  in  the  Levant  concerning  the  Plague.)  Here  we  have 
two  periods  assigned,  that  are,  at  any  rate,  specific — seren  pears 
for  feathers  y  and  fourteen  years  for  rags,  indicating  also  specific 
periods  for  quarantine  ;  not  like  the  vague  and  indefinite  periods 
of  Dr.  Granville  of  *  Tfumy  months,  and  of  Dr.  Pym  of  *  o  const- 
derable  time,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  judge,  leaving  us  in  a 
state  of  utter  uncertainty  respecting  the  length  of  quarantine  that 
ought,  upon  their  own  principles,  to  be  imposed.  It  does  not 
appear  whether  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Dr.  NeWberry,  and  Mr.  Green, 
adopt  the  shorter  or  the  longer  of  these  periods,  or  any  intermediate 
one.  But,  since  they  are  believers  in  pestilential  contagion,  it  is 
certain,  that  whatever  version  of  the  doctrine  they  follow,  they  are 
-  inconsistent,  in  not  considering  an  extension  of  duration,  an  increase 
of  rigour,  and  a  uqiversal  extension  of  quarantine  regulations  to 
be  necessary.  As  the  small  pox  and  vaccine  viruses,  after  being 
transmitted  to  the  East  or  West  Indies,  or  the  Mediterranean, 
produce  their  appropriate- maladies,  after  several  years,  so  a  vir«6 
still  more  powerful,  as  the  supposed  contagion  of  plague  is  pre- 
sumed to  be,  might  be  expected  to  remain  in  feathers,  rags,  <k' 
cotton,  seven  9  fourteen,  twenty-one,  or  almost  any  number  of  years, 
that  it  might  continue  undisturbed.  Taking  this  doctrine  to  the 
extent  that  it  fairly  admits  of,  no  quarantine  could  be  deemed 
efficient  that  was  not  of  the  duration  of  years,  A  quarantine  of  ' 
tweilty,  thirty,  forty,  or  sixty  days,  would  be  a  mere  mockery — 
a  farce,  under  the  shortest  period  that  pestilential  contagion  is 
supposed  capable  of  remaining  in  goods. 

From  the  evidence  of  all  the  witnesses,  medical  and  non-medica], 
of  1819  and  1824,  as  well  as  from  official  custom-house  returns 

.from  Rochester,  Portsmouth,  Falmouth,  Milford,  Bristol,  liver- 
pool,  and  Hull,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  case  of  plague  has  ever 
^i  any  period  of  time  occun-ed  at  iany  of  the  quarantine  stations  of 
England.    And,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  manner  of  performing 

.the  expurgation  of.  goods  at  the  principal  stations  of  England  and 

*Iieland,  this  exemption  from  sickness  could  not  in  any  degree  have 
depended  upon  that  operation.     At  Stangate  Creek,  according  to 

'the  evidence  of  Mr.  Saunders,  the  Superintendent^  *  the  first  class 
goods  are  sometimes  left  without  the  probationary  airings.    InjhiB 
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cMeofa'diip  vitb  a  thovsand  baleB  of  cotton^  H  WMili  not  6« 
|M6sibl«  to  air  them  vitfaia  fifteen  days  npon  deck.  Tbe  whok  of 
the  interior  of  the  cotton  is  not  opened  to  tiie  air^  with  ft  ciean  bill 
af  todtb.'  The  testknony  of  Mr.  McNeil,  SapenqteadQot  ai  Car- 
MngAvdy  is  still  more  unequivocal.  '  There  is  no  floating  laiaretto^ 
or  lazaretto  aahore.  There  is  bo  other  place  to  air  goods  than  the 
deck  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  corae«  In  thie  last  three  yearsy 
there  have  ^een  forty-two  vessels.  They  never  do  more  than  hoist 
the  bags  upon  the  d^ek,  ««  oumy  us  they  can  get  at  near  tk^ 
hatches.  There  is  no  means  of  examining  or  airing  the  cargo  with 
a  foul  bill  of  health.  The  bags  have  never  been  opened.  The 
captains  have  always  stated,  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  it.  Has 
liever  heard  of  any  sickness  at  Carlingford.  Thene  is  no  physipian 
within  ten  miles.  Vessels  with  foul  bills  of  health  have  repeatedly 
arrived  at  CarHngford.  In  point  of  fact ^  a  bale  qf  cotton  is  n^t 
opened  at  any  time* 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Superintendents  of  Quarantine 
would  have  represented  the  expurgation  of  goods  to  be  perfonped 
less  perfectly  thao  was  in  reality  the  case.  But>  according  ,ta 
their  testimony,  jt  must  have  always  been  inefiicient ;  aod,  if  c<kd« 
■tagion  existed,  every  ship  that  arrived  in  Englaad  from  a  pestilen* 
tial  country,  in  a  pestilential  season,  would  have  had  it  on  board  ; 
and  it  would  have  as  c^ten  been  sent  into  circulation  among  the 
community.  Such  a  eiixumstance,  however,  has  never  been  known 
to  happen.  In  1828,  there  were  857  ships  or  vessels  detained  in 
quarantine  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  from  various  parte 
of  the  wm-ld.  Supposing  a  proportional  number  to  have  arrived 
ft'om  pestilential  countnes,  since  our  first  commercial  intercourse 
with  Turkey,  they  must  in  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  amounted 
16  upwards  of  fifty  thousand.  But  in  the  evidence  adduced  before 
the  two  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  upon  record, 
on  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  as  well  as  by  official 
returns,  that  in  nO  one  of  these  ships  has  any  case  of  pestilential 
iBickness  been  ever  known  to  occur, — a  fact  from  which  it  may  be 
conclusively  inferred  not  only  that  pestilential  contagion  has  no 
existence,  but  that,  if  it  did  exist  in  the  plague  in  the  Levant , 
quarantine  would  still  have  no  object  in  England.  This  double 
inference  is  inevitable. 

In  the  interval  between  the  publication  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1824,  on  Quarantine,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  into  Parliament  on  that  subject,  in  188dy 
Dr.  Maclean  proceeded  to  Liverpool,  with  a  view  to  explain  to  the 
merchants  of  that  city  connected  with  the  Levant  trade  the  real 
nature  of  the  mischievous  restrictions  with  which  that  commerce  is 
80  unnecessarily  trammelled.  In  October  1824,  he  there  delivered 
a  lectiu'e  upon  that  subject,  before  a  most  respectable  audience, 

Z  2 
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which  the  Liverpool  Mediterranean  Aflsociatioa  requested  his  per- 
Biission  to  publish^  in  a  letter  from  their  Secretary,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : 

'  I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  to  state,  that  they  are  folly  tensiUe  of 
the  benefits  that  haye  accrued  to  commerce  fh>m  your  labours  in  inyestigatiiig 
the  eyils  of  Quarantine  Laws,  and  have  great  satisfaction  in  acknowledging  the 
tame.  They  have  at  the  same  time  deputed  me  to  conyey  their  entire  appro- 
bation of  your  Lecture  on  Quarantine  Laws,  recently  given  at  the  Lyceom, 
and  respectfully  to  solicit  your  permission  to  the  publication  thereof  by  the 
Association.* 

That  similar  favourahle  sentiments  of  Dr.  Maclean's  lahoais 
were  entertained  by  the  commercial  and  shipping  interests  in 
general,  is  corroborated  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Ship  Owners  presented  to  the  General  Annual 
Meeting,  held  at  the  City  of  London  Tayern,  23d  December  1824. 

*  The  Committee  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  expressing,  in  concur- 
rence with  the  sentiments  of  other  public  bodies  anid  distinguished  indiTiduali , 
their  high  opinion  of  the  important  services  which  have  been  rendered  to  the 
community  at  large,  and  to  the  shipping  interests  in  particular,  by  Dr.  Charles 
Maclean,  in  his  able  writings,  tending  to  establish  that  the  Oovemments  of 
Europe  have  acted  in  error  In  burthening  shipping  and  commerce  with  re- 
strictions from  the  fear  of  contagion.  And  the  Committee  hope  that  the 
•meliorations  of  the  uQarantine  System  now  about  to  take  place  may  be 
succeeded  by  other  measures  of  a  similar  nature,  until  the  whole  of  theia 
restrictions,  which  cannot  be  proved  to  be  indispensable,  shall  have  beca 
abolished.' 

In  the  Examiner  of  January  the  9th,  1825,  the  lecture  at 
Liverpool,  which  contains  an  analysis  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  1824,  and  of  the  evidence  laid  before  them,  is  thus 
spoken  of: 

*  Dr.  Maclean,  who  has  so  much  distinguished  himself  by  perseverancf, 
courage,  and  humanity,  in  his  arduous  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  contagion ; 
who  has  exposed  himself,  in  various  climates,  to  all  sorts  of  losses  and  perils, 
lately  delivered  a  lecture  at  Liverpool  on  this  most  important  topic,  which  is 
just  now  published.  Some  years  ago  we  noticed  the  honourable  labours  of 
this  gentleman ;  and  every  thing  that  we  have  since  heard,  more  and  moie 
satisfies  us  that  he  is  right  in  his  opinion,  that  the  received  doctrine  respecting 
contagion  is  altogether  erroneous,  and  ihat  the  entire  system  of  Quaraotlne, 
with  its  enormous  cost  and  highly  injurious  consequences  to  trade,  ought  to 
be  wholly  abolished.  It  is  clear  to  us,  that,  if  there  were  no  crooked  interests 
at  work,  this  abolition  would  take  place  at  once ;  but  when  office  and  patron- 
age are  at  stake,  what  signifies  the  general  advantage  ?  A  perusal  of  this 
•ingle  lecture  would,  we  suspect,  satisfy  any  intelligent  roan  that  our  Qua- 
rantine Laws,  at  least,  are  at  once  both  absurd  and  mischievous.  Sooner  or 
later,  the  whole  system  will  fall  before  Dr.  Maclean's  well  directed  battery, 
and  the  public  will  then  know  to  whom  it  is  indebted  for  its  better  knowledge, 
as  well  AS  for  its  relief  from  a  most  pernicious  burthen.* ' 
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Chap.  in. 

Obaervaiiims  upon  those  Countries  and  classes  of  Persons  among 
whom  the  prejudice  of  the  Nobility  of  Vie  Skin  is  most  rooted. 

The  contrivances  by  which  Europeans  have  endeavoured  to  render 
Africans  and  their  colour  contemptible,  have  been  attended  with 
success  in  various  classes  of  society  among  those  nations  who  possess 
colonies  and  slaves.  But  the  prejudice  has  most  tenacity  wherever 
there  are  negro-traders  and  planters^  and  at  those  coufts  where 
certain  individuals,  some  holding  colonial  property,  others  interested 
in  the  traffic  of  human  beings,  share  between  them  the  blood-stained 
profits  of  the  slave  trade. 

In  general,  white  women,  abjuring  the  natural  softness  of  their 
sex,  have  shown  themselves  more  cruel  than  men  towards  the  negro 
race  *,  especially  towards  negresses  and  women  of  colour,  when  the 
beauty  or  graces,  natural  or  acquired,  of  the  latter,  have  caused 
them  to  be  considered  as  rivals  capable,  of  provoking  conjugal  infi- 
delity. 

The  aversion  felt  by  Creole  women>  in  this  case,  rests  upon  two 
motives  :  the  one,  being  vanity,  is  blameable ;  the  other  arises  ne- 
cessarily from  the  respect  due  to  morals.  The  flexibility  of  the 
female  character  does  not  exclude  the  most  rigid  inflexibility  when- 
ever the  interests  of  self-love  are  concerned.  A  Creole  lady  has 
lately  been  found  in  the  highest  state  of  irritation,  from  having 
seen  a  white  servant  behind  a  carriage  belonging  to  a  black  and  a 
person  of  mixed  blood. 

The  prejudice  concerning  the  nobility  of  colour  never  existed 
among  nations  who  possessed  no  colonies ;  and  among  those  with 
colonial  possessions,  it  has  sometimes  given  way  to  the  influence  of 
milder  manners.  Amo,  a  negro,  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  the 
naiyersity  of  Wittemberg,  and  afterwards  presided  where  white 
students  supported  their  theses.  Hannibal,  in  Russia,  rose  to  be 
Heatenant-general,  and  directed  the  service  of  engineers ;  Angelo- 
Solinean.  generally  esteemed  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  obtained  in 
marriage  a  noble  lady  of  Christiani ;  John  Latinus  was  professor  at 
Greiutda ;  and,  even  in  Ff&nce,  the  celebrated  Saint-Oeorge,  who 
excelled  in  every  elegant  accomplishment,  was  received  and  ad- 
mired in  what  was  perhaps  unjustly  termed  good  company. 

^  See  *  Notes  on  the  West-Indies,*  by  Pinkard.  In  8vo,  London,  1816,  p. 
3M  and  t48. 
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Although  the  states  of  Spain  and  Portugal  contained  an  enormous 
numher  of  slaves,  their  treatment  was  not,  in  general,  very  severe ; 
a  spirit  of  religion, heatowed  on  them  the  Ij^snefito  of  leisure  and 
instruction.  These  two  powers,  in  their  foreign  possessions,  had 
negroes  and  persons  of  mized-hlood,  who  were  lawyers,  phy^cians, 
military  men,  and  priests.  Two  natives  of  Congo  have  even  heen 
elevated  hy  the  Portuguese  to  the  episcopacy,  to  which  they  proved 
an.  honour  hy  their  good  conduct.  * 

In  Europe,  the  employments  and  hahits  of  women  tend  to  bring 
the  females  «f  a  hmjlj  into  contact  with  each  other  sore  frequeitly 
tbanmfli,  b^ween  whom  there  is  the  sas»e  diiereace  of  rank.  Bat 
this  renurk  is  not  applicable  to  the  ooadact  of  Creole  ladies  in  the 
colonies.  Nothing  can  be  more  ri&ulons  than  the  eactreme  pains 
wUch  they  take,  especially  at  Louisiana^  to  avoid  aU  eoBoexiai 
with  persons  of  their  own  aex  who  are  ia  any  degree,  however  distaat 
Mn  collateral,  afiected  with  the  taint  of  an  Afincan  gesesistgy. 

At  Cuba,  when  a  white  lady  goes  to  church,  a  slave  carries 
belore  her  a  o«|>et,  aad  sometimes  a  little  chair ;  but  a  black  or 
half-cast  woman,  however  rich,  must  never  dare  aspire  to  such  a 
prerogative.  A  receat  faraveller  makes  mentioB  of  a  quatroon  lady 
who  vainly  soUched  to  be  authorised  to  marry  a  wlute  man.  t 

The  prejudice  of  colour  exists  in  a  supreme  degree  in  the  English, 
French,  and  Dutch  colonies,  and,  above  all,  in  the  United  Stotes. 
An  aaecdote  is  related  eonceniiiig  Washington  upon  this  subject, 
•which  tarnishes  a  little  the  glory  of  that  great  man.  He  bad  a 
great  many  slaves  ;  an  English  author,  Edward  Rushteo>  addressed 
4o  lum,  in  l?^?)  an  ezceUeat  memoir,  in  the  epetplary  form,  upof 
the  contradiction  which  his  ceaduct  displayed  when  opposed  to  tb# 
republican  priacipiea  which  he  had  so  well  asserted^  Washiagtosw 
by  way  of  reply,  sent  ham  back  his  letter  enclosed  in  a  sheet  of 
blank  paper.X 

The  pexemptery  arguments  of  Biward  Buathoa  wece  applied  to 
the  repubdic  of  the  United  States^  whoso  citizens  are,  in  his  eye% 
Inghliy  reprehensible.  ^  You  justify'  said  he  <  year  4Hm  revolutiDi^ 
apoa  the  plea  of  the  righti  of  liberty ;  bpt  when  your  slaves  re<- 
^fiike  to  share  in  the  bleesinga  of  ft'eedom>  why  do  not  yoa  allow 
ikem  those  righls  of  whoeh  y<m,  are  so  teuMoos  for  yeurs^vee  V 

The  message  addressed  ea  the  dth  of  December  1825^,  by  Presi* 
dent  Quincy  Adams  to  Congress,  is  a  docaaent  rich  in  priaeiplet, 
ebservatioiie,  and  facts,  upon  which  the  mmd  and  the  heart  may 

*  See  Noticias  do  Portugal,  etc.  par  Faria.  la-fol.  LSsboa,  1740,  p.  229. 

t  See  I'lle  de  Cuba  et  le  Havane,  par  M.  Masse.  In  8yo,  Paris,  1825,  p. 
174  and  the  foUowing,  et  p.  288. 

1  9m  Poems  and  other  writings  by  the  late  Ddward  Rnsthon,  etc,  London. 
1S2*,  p.  22  of  the  li(^  of  the  author,  and  p.  160  and  the^  following  of  the  -work. 
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x«8t  with  iBtevest.  It  is  there  proved  that  the  government  steadily 
pursues  th^  execution  of  the  law  against  the  slave  trade  ;  Hbut,  at 
tiie  same  time,  we  must  regret  to  observe,  that  it  does  not  contain 
any  measure,  adopted  or  proposed,  to  hasten  the  final  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  republic.  It  will,  I  am  aware, 
be  answered,  that,  according  to  the  federal  compact,  the  article  of 
slavery  is  left  among  those  of  separate  legislature,  peculiar  to  each 
state  of  which  the  Union  is  composed ;  but  might  not  some  indicatioil. 
of  the  real  interest  of  the  planter,  as  well  as  those  of  humanity; 
Have  given  additional  value  and  importance  to  the  message  of  the 
ft-esident  ? 


DKPENDENCE  OF  SHERIFFS  ON  THE  PLEASURE   OF  TUB 
GOVERNMENT  AT  BOMBAY. 

TiBK  avowed  objects  of  the  legislatore  in  establishing  British 
Coaits  of  Justice  at  the  three  Presidencies  in  India,  was  to  prevent 
acts  of  oppression  being  committed  by  the  Government  of  India 
towards  British  subjects  living  within  the  limits  over  which  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  Courts  extended.  As  the  duties  of  such  Courts 
would,  therefore,  frequently  bring  them  into  conflict  wtth  despoti* 
eaBy  inclined  governors  and  their  minions,  it  seems  to  be  of  the 
lughest  importance  to  have  all  its  officers  independent  of  such 
governors  both  in  their  appointments  and  emoluments.  AtCaleutta^ 
the  practice,  in  conformity  to  the  charter  which  established  that 
Court,'^  is  for  the  Judges  to  nominate  three  persons  as  fit  to  serve 
in  the  office  of  sheriff ;  and  within  three  days  after  this  nomination 
the  Government  selects  one  of  the  three,  who  becomes  thereby 
appointed,  and  serves  his  term  of  one  year ;  when  the  same  fbmk 
of  nomination  by  the  Couvt  and  selection  by  the  Government  U 
Sgain  repeated.  This,  one  would  thbk,  is  a  concession  large  enough 
to  answer  every  purpose  of  keeping  politioally  obnoxious  individuais 
•at  of  office.  But  at  Madras  and  Bombay  the  matter  is  different  ^  for 
although  the  statutes  which  empower  the  Crown  to  erect  Supremo 
Courts  at  the  two  latter  Presidencies  t  state,  that  they  shall  consist 
of  the  same  number  of  Judges,  and  be  invested  with  the  same  powers 
as  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta ;  yet,  in  the  particular  clauses  of 
the  respective  charters  of  these  Cpurts  relative  to  the  appointment 
of  sheriffs,  the  power  of  so  doing  is  vested  in  the  local  Government 
of  each  Presidency  alone ; — an  inconsistency  in  statute-making  far 
from  unconunon,  but  not  on  that  account  the  less  absurd^  the  for* 

*  See  Beet.  IX.  of  the  Charter  for  erecting^  the  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta, 
t  8m,  for  that  of  Madras— the  Acta  80  41c  40  of  Geo.  IH.  c.  TOM  s.S:  and 
for  that  of  BoQibty,  the  Act  4  of  Geo.  IV.  e.  71. 
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mer  part  of  the  actsecaring  the  same  powers  to  the  Judges  of  each 
of  the  Presidencies,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  same  act  declarbg 
these  powers  to  he  different. 

The  eril  of  this  is,  that  at  Madras  and  Bomhay,  the  Sheriff  is 
entirely  the  creature  of  the  Government,  although  he  is  the  only 
executive  officer  of  a  Court  erected  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
checking,  hy  law,  the  inevitahle  tendency  of  all  Governments,  and 
especially  delegated  and  distant  ones,  towards  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. The  Sheriff  has  not  only  to  execute  all  writs  and  process, 
hut  to  carry  into  effect  commitments  for  contempt  of  court,  and  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  order  of  its  proceedings.  Now,  as  these 
have  heen,  at  Bomhay  especially,  often  interrupted  bv  persons  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  Government  itself;  nay,  as  even 
its  very  members  have  been  detected  in  acts  of  scarcely-concealed 
hostility  to  that  Court, — how  could  a  Sheriff,  appointed  entirely  at 
its  pleasure,  be  expected  to  do  his  duty,  unless  he  could  perform  that 
which  is  declared  to  be  impossible ;  namely,  to  serve  two  masters! 
for  in  this  case,  he  must  inevitably  cleave  to  the  one  and  leave 
the  other.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  predict  to  which  he  woald 
most  firmly  attach  himself,  where  nothing  but  empty  handed 
Justice  is  on  the  one  side,  and  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  the  golden- 
l^ted  Mammon  on  the  other.  One  fact  is,  however,  worth  many 
arguments ;  and  to  show  the  sort  of  persons  that  are  appointed 
under  such  a  system,  we  may  mention  the  name  of  a  Mr.  Grey,  the 
son  of  a  bailiff  of  Lord  Keith's,  who  had  the  appointment  of  Sheriff, 
and  enjoyed  all  its  emoluments  for  the  full  period  of  his  service; 
if  that  could  so  be  called,  when  he  never  attended  once,  in  Coort, 
during  all  the  time  he  held  the  office  !  Another  proof  of  the  impro- 
priety of  the  Sheriff's  being  appointed  by  the  Government,  may  be 
fonna  in  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  public  Secretaries  at  Bombay  has 
been  recently  known  to  write  official  letters,  by  order  of  Govern- 
ment, to  its  own  creature  the  Sheriff,  denmnding  exemption  for  cer- 
tajii  civil  servants  named  by  him,  from  serving  on  the  grand  jary ! 
It  would  be  but  one  step  more,  to  take  the  Supreme  Court  into 
their  own  hands  entirely^  and  administer  justice  according  to  their 
own  discretion. 

But  if  these  things  are  wrong,  (and  who  will  venture  to  deny 
it?)  how  much  more  monstrous  is  the  power  which  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  country  has  blbdly  given,  and  still  ignorantly 
continues  to  the  Governments  of  India,  to  seize,  imprison,  and 
transport,  without  any  form  of  trial,  or  means  of  protectioo, 
any  British-bom  individual  they  may  choose  to  dislike,  without 
even  assigning  a  reason  for  their  conduct,  without  his  com- 
mitting any  legal  offence,  and  even  while  he  is  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Justice  as  a  principal  or  witness,  in  defiance  of 
all  the.  JudgfBs  on  the  Bench,  and  in  spite  of  every  effi>rt  that  may 
be  made  to  save  him  from  impending  rain  ?  Let  the  King's  Judges 
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h  India  think  of  this  insult  to  their  power  and  independence,  which 
is  one  of  ten  times  the  magnitude  of  that  which  empowers  the 
Indian  Government  to  appoint  a  Sheriff  for  a  year :  and  this  is  an 
insult  permanently  offerea  them  hy  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain, 
who  erect  Supreme  Courts  of  Justice  in  India,  and  send  out  to 
them  the  elect  of  the  land  as  Judges,  armed  with  all  the  learning 
and  legal  power  necessary  to  protect  the  King's  distant  subjects 
from  occasional  oppression,  but  yet  deem  these  Judges,  with  all 
their  talents,  so  incompetent  to  protect  the  state,  that  it  gives  to 
the  Grovemor  of  every  Presidency  in  India  the  absolute  and  irre- 

rnsible  power  of  dragging  any  British-bom  individual  ^m  out 
the  protection  even  of  those  very  Judges  and  their  Courts,  and 
without  any  form  of  trial,  of  inflicting  utter  ruin  on  any  individual 
who  dares  to  say  a  word  or  breathe  a  wish  which  in  the  slightest 
degree  ruffles  the  serenity  of  their  tempers,  or  against  whom, 
whether  reasonably  or  otherwise,  they  entertain  the  slightest 
degree  of  dislike  or  displeasure !  This  is,  indeed,  an  enormity 
against  which  every  honest  man,  whatever  his  rank  or  station, 
should  lift  up  his  voice,  and  never  cease  complaining,  till  so  insult- 
ing and  degntding  a  law  be  blotted  out  from  the  statute-book  for 
ever ! 


LETTER  III.  FROM  TUB   ^  CAPE  COLONIST'  TO  BARL 
BATUUR8T. 

Mt  Lord,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Nov.  SO,  1826. 

In  my  last  letter,'"  I  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  your  Lordship  a 
brief  exj^s^  of  the  system  of  jobbing,  that  had  been  pursued  by 
Lord  Charles  Somerset,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  his  son.  Captain 
Henry  Somerset,  advanced  to  the  lieut^nant-colouelcy  of  the  Cftpe 
regiment,  and  the  command  of  the  frontier.  I  must  now  beg  leave 
to  call  your  Lordship's  attention  to  the  acts  of  depredation  com- 
mitted by  the  Colonial  Government  upon  the  Caffer  nation.  Whilst 
the  *  Cape  Gazette'  has  been  constantly  holding  forth,  in  a  high 
strain  of  Christian  philanthropy,  upon  the  pacific  intentions  of  Go- 
Temment  towards  the  native  tribes,  our  troops  have  been  robbing 
the  Caffers  of  their  cattle,  and  shooting  their  women  and  children 
by  *  mistake.'  I  cannot  give  your  Lordship  a  more  convincing 
proof  of  the  wilfulness  of  these  <  mistakes/  than  the  subjoised 
copy  of  a  memorial  made  to  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  and  his  reply 
to  the  same : 


«  Vide  Oriental  HenOd,  vol.  xii.  p.  976.  The  date  of  the  preeeding  letters 
|o  Earl  Bathurst  bat  been,  by  an  err#r  of  itae  pres^  rendered'  18S5  instetd  of 
1896.— Editok. 
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'  Port  m*ab€tky  September  6tb^  laH. 

*  To  his  Excellency,  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  C.  H.  Somerset,  Gover- 
nor and  Commander-in-Chief,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  the  Memorial  of  Johanna  Gardner 
(bom  Opsthuyzen)  humbly  sheweth, 

*That  on  the  I2th  of  April  1810,  a  span  of  oxen  were  commanded  from  her, 
and  sent  with  a  waggon  of  Anthony  Michael  MuUer  to  attend  the  commander. 
That  the  said  oxen  were  absent  for  ten  months,  whereby  Memorialist  was 
dcpriTed  from  earning  a  subsisteuce,  her  waggon  and  oxen  being  her  only 
dependence  for  a  livelihood,  she  having  been  abandoned  by  her  husband.  That 
Memorialist  only  received  six  of  her  oXen  back,  and  has  in  vain  applied  for 
remuneration ;  though  other  persons  who  were  commanded  ander  similar  oip- 
eurastances  received  payment.  Memorialist  has  tiie  honour  (sub.  No.  1.)  to 
enclose  a  copy  of  certificate  received  from  the  Oommandaat,  S.  8.  Muller,  U 
that  effect,  and  (sub.  -No.  2^)  copy  of  ceetift^aEte  from  A.  M.  Mailer,  (the  owMr 
9t  the  waggon,)  stating  the  loss  of  the  fovr  oxen,  (he  bad  state  of  the  other 
six,  and  the  time  th^y  were  employed  MemorinUsi  begs  teave-mopt  temh^ 
%0  submit  to  your^xoelleiicy,  that  t^iimJl  i;ate  of  payvient  for  oxen  is  five 
rix  dollars  per  diem ;  and  that  hers  ^ere  absent  from  the  12t^  of  AprM 
I8I9,  to.  th^  14th  of  Feb.  18^. 

*  MemoriaHflt  begs  also  moat  hnaibl)!  to  represent  to  yoer  fH^coeU^^oy^  th«l> 
en  the  17th  of  April  18^,  a  waggen  and  pixen  wQii  con^mai^ded  from  her:,  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  settlers  to  Uitenhage,  as  per  copy  of  certi^cate 
No.  3,  for  which  service,  Memorialist  has  also  been  unable  to  obtain  remune- 
ration. 

*  Memorialist,  therefore,  most  humbly  begs  that  your  Excellency  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  take  her  case  into  consideration,  and  direct  such  remu- 
neration to  be  made  to  her  as  your  Excellency  may  deem  meet,  and  Memo- 
rialist, as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray,  ^c* 

'  Colonial  Office,. November  5th,  1824. 

*  Reply  to  the  Memorial  of  Mrs.  J.  Gardner,  claiming  remuneration  for  the 
Qse  of  her  oxen,  which  were  employed  on  the  commando  in  the  year  1610, 
and  of  the  waggon  and  oxen  stated  to  have  been  Aimished  by  her,  for  the  con- 
Teyanoe  of  settlers  firom  Port  Elizabeth  to  Uitenhage  in  1890. 

*  The  Memorialist's  claim  to  remuneration  for  the  cattle  she  has  lost  in  the 
public  service,  will  be  made  known  to  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of 
tiM  Albany  district,  in  order  that  she  may  share  in  any  future  distribution  of 
cattle  eaplured  from  the  Gaffers ;  but  his  Excellency,  the  Governor,  cannot 
admit  the  Memorialist's  claim  to  pecuniary  compensation  for  tbe  waggon  hire 
alluded  to,  it  not  appearing,  upon  inquiry,  that  she  has  established  any  right 
thereto. 

*  By  his  Excellency's  command. 

(Signed)  P.  G.  Bbink.* 

Now,  my  Lord,  here  is  a  woman  who  claims  pecuniary  remune** 
ration  for  oxen  which  were  overworked  in  the  Gaffer  war  of  1810  j 
they  were  not  stolen.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year,  1810, 
peace  was  made  between  the  Colony  and  the  Gaffer  nation.  An 
immense  quantity  of  cattle  (not  less  than  50,000  head !)  had  btfen 
taken  from  the  latter,  uod^r  tb»  pretence  of  remanerating  the 
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MonisU  who  bad  b«ea  robbed.  The  Caffers  had  aho  ceded,  to 
atiafy  the  demands  of  the  Colouial  Croyenunent,  a  large  portion  of 
territory  for  a  <  neutral  ground ;'  and,  of  course,  we  could  have  no 
farther  elaims  upon  them  for  any  expense  the  Colony  had  been  at 
in  prosecuting  the  war.  Every  thing  that  his  Excellency  had 
demanded  was  submissively  complied  with.  Our  subsequent  attacks 
were  always  said  to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
cattle  that  had  been  stolen  since  the  peace ;  but  if  such  had  really 
been  the  ease,  of  course  the  Colonists  who  had  lost  the  cattle  were, 
the  only  persons  entitled  to  them  when  retaken.  This  reply  to  Mrs. 
Gardner,  however,  at  once  clears  up  the  whole  mysterious  system 
which  the  Colonists  could  not  account  for.  ^  The  first  time  that, 
we  stetU  cattle  from  thci.  Ca£fers  in  1824,  you  shall  be  remunerated. 
for  the  loss  you  sistained  by  your  oxen  dying  through  fatigue  in. 
the  public  service,  in  the  year  1819 !' 

Is  it  possible,  my  Lord,  that  under  such  treatment  the  Caffers- 
will  remain  passive  ?  Will  they  not  retaliate  and  continue  to  rob 
the  Colonists,  in  return  for  the  depredations  committed  on  them  by* 
the  Colonial  Govemmeat  ?  Fdr  what  has  this  system  been  kept  up, 
but  to  give  Lieutenant-Colonel  Somerset  an  opportunity  of  figuring  • 
in  the  Cape  Gazette  as  the  conqueror  of  an  immense  army  of  naked 
savages,  who  may,  at  all  times,  be  put  to  flight  by  a  hundred  men 
with  fire-arms? 

I  ask,  my  Lord>  is  it  not  a  foul  disgrace  to  England,  that  sach  a 
system  should  have  so  long  prevailed  ?  And  will  it  not  be  an  indel- 
ible stigma  on  your  Lordship's  administration,  if  those  who  orga- 
nized and  maintained  it  by  fallacious  representations  to  the  Home 
Government  be  not  called  strictly  to  account  f  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  &c., 

A  Cape  Colonist. 


AWAIRS  OF  JCBSSBS.  WILLIAM  PALMEU  AND  CO.  OF  HYDERABAD.^ 

(From  the  Bengal  Chronicle  qf  October  6,  1826.^    ' 

Wb  have  inserted.  In  another  page,  a  report  of  the  proceeding* 
at  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  creditors,  and  representativef 
ef  the  creditors,  of  tlie  late  firm  of  Palmer  and  Co.  of  Hyderabad. 
We  make  no  apology  for  the  insertion  of  this  docunfent,  fbr  though 
the  mere  details  concern  private  individuals  alone,  the  case  of 
Messrs.  Palmer  and  Co.  is  one  which  should  come  home  to  the 
business  and  bosoms  of  all  British  subjects  in  India,  and  of  every 
aoe  indeed  who  values  the  immutable  principles  of  justice,  and  can 
sympathizo  in  the  distress  and  ruin  orscasioned  by  their  arbitrary 
Tiolatioii*  Our  readers  axe  of  cour^  aware,  that  the  ruin  brought 
^Ipoft  this  hnwe  was  justified  by  a  misinterpretation  of  an  act  .of 
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JParliament.  The  debtors  of  the  firm  were  exempted  from  the  paj- 
ment  of  their  just  demands,  because  they  were  charged  an  interest 
of  more  than  12  per  cent.y  the  law  which  limits  interest  here  to 
that  rate,  being  intepreted  to  apply  to  independent  states,  in  so  far 
as  transactions  of  British  subjects  residing  in  the  same  were  con* 
cemed.  We  have  no  intention  of  going  into  the  merits  of  the 
Hyderabad  question  and  the  transactions  of  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Co. 
with  the  Nizam.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  the  steps  by  which- 
ftheir  ruin  was  accomplished,  the  wide-spread  distress  it  has  occa- 
sioned, nor  the  causes  and  motives  to  which  it  was  attributed ;  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  this  one  point,  that  that  interpretation 
of  law  by  which  their  principal  claims  were  invalidated,  has  been 
solemnly  decided  by  the  twelve  Judges  to  have  been  erroneous, 
.and  as  a  consequence,  that  the  transactions  of  Palmer  and  Co.  were 
as  legal,  as  in  our  judgment,  and  we  speak  from  the  impression 
produced  by  the  perusal  of  voluminous  documents,  they  were  just 
and  honourable,  and  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  Hydera- 
bad state.  After  the  promulgation  of  this  decision  of  the  twelve 
Judges,  it  was  of  course  anticipated  that  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Co., 
and  their  numerous  constituents,  would  have  been  fully  indemnified 
for  the  losses  they  had  sustained  by  a  misapprehension  of  the  law ; 
and  that  the  interference  of  Government  would  have  been  employed 
to  procure  the  liquidation  of  those  demands,  the  payment  of  which 
haa  been  prevented  by  similar  interference  on  grounds  no  longer 
tenable.  This  just  expectation  however  is,  we  find  by  the  document 
to  which  we  have  been  alluding,  not  realised.  The  instructions 
sent  out  by  the  Honourable  Court  are  said  to  be  quite  ineffectual 
to  enable  the  trustees  to  obtain  redress,  and  those  hopes  which 
the  decision  of  the  twelve  Judges  had  given  rise  to,  in  the  bosoms 
of  many  sufferers  by  the  ruin  of  the  house,  are  again  blighted  by 
this  unlooked-for  denial  of  justice.  We  would  fain  hope  that  there 
has  been  some  misapprehension  in  the  case — ^that  the  Directors 
have  considered  that  the  mere  unofficial  promulgation  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  twelve  Judges  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  debtors 
of  the  house  to  come  forward  and  liquidate  their  just  debts ;  and 
yet  such  a  misconception  would  seem  to  argue  but  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  parties,  and  no  very 
j)rofound  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  voice  of  the  Resident 
prohibited  the  payment  of  the  debts  due  to  the  Firm,  pronouncing 
them  illegal :  the  same  authority  must  recal  this  measure,  declare 
it  to  have  been  founded  in  misapprehension  of  the  law ;  and  aid 
in  the  recovery  of  these  demands,  the  discharge  of  which  it  before 
prevented. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  local  Government  may  venture 
to. supply  the  deficiency  in  the  Court's  instructions,  and  authorise 
the  present  Resident  to  exercise  that  interference,  without  which 
the  case  of  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Co.  is  perfectly  hopeless.    Suqh 
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Aa  act  mH  redound  to  their  eternal  honour.  We  had  been  informed 
some  time  ago,  that  the  instructions  sent  oat  were  sach  as  would 
enable  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Co.  to  recover  every  claim  against,  at 
least  their  principal  debtor,  the  Nizam ;  and  that,  in  fact,  they 
would  recover  or  be  indemnified  for  their  losses:  the  information, 
however,  must  have  been  entirely  erroneous. 

We  regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  place  before  the  reader 
the  documents  and  correspondence  referred  to  in  the  report,  more 
especially  the  communication  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  in  which  he 
accuses  the  trustees  of  having  submitted  themselves  to  the  tuition 
of  their  co-trustee,  Mr.  William  Palmer,  and  the  reply  of  the 
trustees  to  this  charge.  We  see^  however,  that  the  accusation  is 
distinctly  denied,  and  from  its  very  nature  it  would  seem  next  to* 
certain  that  it  must  have  rested  on  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
bases.  To  those  who  have  read  the  correspondence  of  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  however,  as  published  in  the  Hyderabad  Papers,  this  will 
not  be  at  all  surprising,  for  they  will  find  the  greater  part  of  the 
charges  against  this  devoted  house  of  Palmer  and  Co.  is  made  up 
of  inuendoes,  insinuations,  and  inferences  of  very  equivocal  con- 
nection with  the  premises  ^om  which  they  are  drawn. 

We  have  already  disclaimed  all  intention  of  tracing  the  steps  by 
which  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  accomplished  the  ruin  of  the  Hyderabad' 
Firm,  but  there  is  one  feature  of  the  case,  unconnected  with  the 
measare  which  the  decision  of  the  twelve  Judges  has  sbown  to  be 
illegal,  so  utterly  repugnant  to  all  justice,  so  totally  indefensible 
on  any  principle  of  reason  or  precedent,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
calling  public  attention  to  it  at  this  juncture,  merely  reminding 
them,  that  the  act  is  that  of  the  Resident,  and  not  of.  the  Hon. 
Company  or  the  Grovemment ;  we  allude  to  the  striking  out  of  the 
account,  the  pensions  actually  paid  to  the  Palmers,  and  debijting 
the  Firm  with  the  amount ;  now,  whether  these  pensions  were 
deserved  or  undeserved,  that  they  were  actually  the  voluntary  gift 
of  the  Nizam,  for  what  he  considered  services  rendered  the  state, 
18  undeniable,  and  that  the  payment  of  them  was  sanctioned  by 
his  minister,  is  on  record.  On  what  principle,  then,  of  reason  or 
justice,  could  they  be  set  off  against  the  claims  of  the  Firm?  Had 
these  pensions  been  obtained  by  any  undue  or  sinister  interest 
which  might  have  induced  the  Resident  to  insist  on  their  being 
refunded,  the  parties  alone  who  received  them  were  individually 
responsible,  and  not  the  assets  of  the  Firm,  by  subtracting  them 
from  which,  a  positive  injury  was  inflicted  on  its  innocent  creditors! 
The  whole  case  of  the  Hyderabad  House  is  one,  however,  on  which 
we  dare  not  trust  ourselves  to  dwell.  We  never  knew,  and  pro- 
bably never  shall  know,  any  of  the  parties^  and  therefore  neither' 
interests  nor  prejudices  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  indigna- 
tion it  has  excited  in  our  minds.  If  redress,  redress  the  most  ample, 
be  not  awarded  to  the  injured  individuals  concerned,  we  have'no 
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heiitation  in  saying,  that  the  denial  of  it  will  be  a  stain  on  tiit 
Cmnpany^  administration  of  this  country/ Whidi  will  endnre  for 
Idl  time. 
Jt  a  Special  General  Meeting  qf  the  Creditort  and  Repre9entatives   pf 

Creditor*  qf  the  late  Firm  qf  Messrg,  WiUiarn  Palmer  and  Co.^  hdd  at 

their  Office  in  Hyderabad,  on  Monday  the  ^Itt  Augnet  1996,  pmmani  to 

Public  NoUee. 

Present:  Trastees.  Captain  Powell,  and  W.  Palner,  Esq. 

CREniTons  ANB  Rbprbbsntatives  of  CasDiTons. 

Lientenaat  C.  Arrow  for  himgelf,  and  repreaentatiTe  for  Mrs.  Arrow  and 
Sahib  Begum. 

Captain  Powell  for  himself,  and  representative  for  Lieutenant  6.  Sandys. 
A.  Shedden,  Esq.    Miyor  Lynch,  and  E.  and  B.  Dram. 

H.  Dighton,  Esq.,  representatiye  for  Tontine.  20th  regt.  Madras  Natiro 
Infontry.  LieuteDant-Colonel  Midford.  Major  W.  Baker.  Captain  T. 
Sotheby.  Seijeant  M'Guine.  Major  Randall.  Lieutenant  J.  Fair.  Messrs. 
Mercer  and  Co.  Messrs.  Shotton,  Malcolm,  and  Co,  Constituents  of  Messrs. 
^Shotton,  Malcolm,  and  Co.  Constituents  of  Messrs.  Forbes  and  Co.  Con- 
stituents of'Messrs.  Cruttenden  and  Co.  Constituents  of  Messrs.  CoWin  and  Co. 

LlBCTENANT  C.    ARROW   IN  THE   Cr&IR. 

Captain  Powell  and  Mr.  "Wray  gave  over  charge  of  the  aiairs  under  trust 
to'the  only  remaining  trustee,  Mr.  W.  Palmer,,  till  others  can  be  elected  at  a 
Special  General  Meeting  to  beheld  at  the  Trust  Offiee.at  Hyderabad ea 
Friday  the  13th  October  next— on  which  day  a  dividend  of  2  per  eenU  will 
be  probably  declared.  The  following  statement  of  the  accounts  since 
the  last  meeting,  were  submitted  by  the  Trustees  for  the  information  of  the 
creditors. 

Statement  of  Ckuh  ReeeipU  and  Dt^wrtemenU  Hnee  ^th  September  1915  U 
Uth  Angutt  1826. 
Balance  in  hand  per  Cash  Book  8th  Sep- 
tember 1825 24,709  IS    0 

Cash  realized  since 2,36,214    0    i      %aOfi9i    6    { 

DlSBlTRSKMENTS 

Paid  Dividends  of  8  &  4  per  Cent 1,60,992  14  i 

Mr.  Hastings  Palmer 620    0  0 

— i-^  Office    Establishments,  including 

Postages,ftc 12,120  12  j 

—  Sir  W.  Rumbold's  Draft 46,100    0  0 

Mr.  Salder  for  Sundries  Sold 705  13  i      2,29,580    8    ] 

Gash  in  hand,  Hyderabad  Rupees. . . .     80,444  IS    j 

AvaiUbleatCalcutU 24,083    0    0 

'  Do.        Madras 25,687    0    0 

Do.        Hyderabad 35,000    0    0         84,675    0    0 

DsniTCT  1,15,119  IS    { 

Unpaid  Dividends  of  8  per  Cent. 

on  Hyderabad  Rupees 161,165    12,893    0    0 

Do.  4  per  Cent,  on 767,897    30,715    0    0         43,608   t)    0 

Available,  Hyderabad  Rupees....      71,511  18   | 
DiieonSales 80,000    0    0 

101,511  13    i 
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L  The Trosteet  annouiiee  with fegret  thai rtnee the  last  meeiiag  thesamt 
raalixed  haie  beeo  oomparatirely  trifling.  They  are  unable  to  proeare  pay- 
ments  from  their  debtors  in  the  city,  for  independently  of  other  obstacles,  the 
promnlgation  made  at  Hyderabad  by  the  Resident,  that  the  contracts  of  the 
lite  House  were  Toid  on  the  ground  of  the  presumed  illegality  of  the  interest 
charged  by  it,  is  not  yet  rescinded,  no^ha^e  they  any  hope  of  a  change  till  a 
counter  promulgation  of  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  Judges,  with  a  declaration, 
that  under  these  circumstances  their  contracts  are  valid,  and  in  justice  ought 
to  be  paid,  shall  be  made  ;  the  correctness  of  an  announcement  from  any  other 
quarter,  would  not  be  relied  on  by  the  Natives,  and  would  be  useless.  The 
opiDion  of  the  twelve  Judges  would  be  ineffectually  opposed  to  the  declara- 
tions made  by  the  Resident,  whether  npon  his  own  authority,  or  that  of  his 
Government.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  same  authority  which  pre- 
daded  the  payments  could  alone  influence  the  debtors  to  discharge  their 
debts. 

II.  The  letter  of  the  Trustees  to  Mr.  Martin  requesting  to  know  whether 
it  was  in  his  power  to  assist  them  in  the  recovery  of  their  debts  from  the, 
reeent  change  in  the  legal  opinion  regarding  the  rates  of  interest  as  affecting 
the  transaction  of  the  late  House  and  his  reply.  Which  states  that  until  fur* 
Dished  with  specific  instructions,  he  does  not  consider  himself  authorised  to 
afford  us  any  as^stance,  and  that  a  copy  of  our  letter  shall  be  transmitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  right  honourable  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
shall  be  read  to  you. 

III.  A  letter  from  several  of  the  creditors  in  England  will  be  read  to  you, 
respecting  the  payueMt  ef  three  thottiand  pounds  to  Sir  W.  Rumbold,  to~ 
eover  the  expenses  Incorred  by  hiu  in  promoting  the  objects  connected  with 
the  alEsirs  under  trust,  and  for  which  sum  a  draft  passed  by  Sir  W.  Rumbold, 
has  been  already  honoured  \>  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  we 
deemed  it  elpedient  to  answer  the  draft,  and  we  trust  the  creditors  WiH 
approve  of  our  having  done  so. 

IV.  A  reply  to  our  petition  adverted  to  in  the  fifth  paragraph  of  the  Report 
of  ottr  last  Meeting  has  been  received.  We  proceed  to  read  it  to  you,  in  com* 
pHance  with  die  desire  of  tiie  Supreme  Government. 

V.  Witti  reference  to  the  Mlmrtes  of  Government  just  read,  we  have  merely 
to  say,  that  we  deprecate  the  idea  of  entering  into  discussions  with  the. 
Supreme  Goremment,  both  from  deference  towards  it,  and  because  we  feel 
it  would  be  iiijudioious.  We  however  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  say,  that  we  do 
»ot  admit  the  correctness  of  the  allegations  made  of  our  oonduct,  nor  do  we 
•ODcir  generally  in  the  opinions  quoted  from  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  nor  in  the 
iaaiBuationa  made  by  him,  either  of  that  part  of  the  conduct  of  W.  Palmer 
and  Co.,  which  hag  come  under  our  observation,  or  of  their  condition  prior 
to  the  bankruptcy  of  their  Firm. 

VI.  To  remove,  however,  the  impression  that  might  arise  to  our  disadvan- 
tage from  the  assertion  made  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to  his  Government, 
that  we  had  acted  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  W.  Palmer,  we  think  it  necessary 
in  our  own  vindication  to  state  to  you,  that  we  have  never  concurred  in  the 
opinion  of  any  one,  without  giving  it  our  full  and  impartial  consideration  ; 
vnd  we  can  only-  say,  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  In  having  made  the  assertion, 
has  acted  upon  vague  and  incorrect  information. 
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The  foregoing  Report  was  drawn  np  for  submission  to  the  creditors  at  the 
last  general  meeting,  proposed  for  the  8th  May  last,  which  was  nnaToidably 
adjourned  fromofBclal  duties  haiing  prerented  the  attendance  of  the  tmstees, 
and  sereral  of  the  creditors  residing  at  Hyderabad.  Since  then  the  Resident 
has  sent  to  us  the  instructions,  which  have  been  receiyed  from  the  Court  of 
Directors,  regarding  the  affairs  under  trust.  These  will  be  read  to  you.  We 
regret  to  say  that  they  are  ineffectual  to  obtain  us  redress,  and  are  Tery  dif- 
ferent from  the  expectations  which  we  had  formed.  We  had  hoped  that  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  twelve  Judges  would  haye  been  considered  by  the 
Honourable  Court  of  Directors  as  establishing  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  the 
late  House,  and  entitling  us  to  receive  some  support  of  the  Supreme  OoTcm- 
ment  in  the  recovery  of  those  particular  debts,  the  payment  of  which  had  been 
distinctly  prevented  by  the  language,  adopted  apparently  for  that  express 
purpose,  with  whieh  the  promulgation  of  an  erroneous  comprehension  of  the 
law  made  at  Hyderabad,  had  been  accompanied. 

(Signed)  Charles  Arrow,  Chairman. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Dighton  takes  this  opportunity  to  acquaint  the  constituents  of 
the  late  Firm  of  William  Palmer  and  Co.,  whom  he  has  represented,  that 
having  retired  f^om  agency  business,  he  has  made  over  the  charge  of  the  affialrs 
of  such  constituents  to  Mr.  William  Palmer,  to  whom  Mr.  Dighton  requests 
all  future  references  may  be  made. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  BOMBAY  MARINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald, 

Sm,  East  Indies,  Sept.  80,  ISlMI. 

YoDR  excellent  publication  for  June  last  has  been  receiFed  is 
India,  and  it  was  with  real  pleasure  I  therein  observed  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  at  a  meeting  of  Proprietors  at 
their  East  India  House,  in  Leadenhall-street,  oo  the  5th  of  May 
1826,  had  announced  his  desire  and  intention  t6  improve,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  that  good  old  corps,  the  Bombay  Marine.  Sir 
Charles  Forbes,  Bart.,  Mr.  Hume,  Dr.  Gilchrist,  Mr.  Weeding,  and 
(General  Thornton,  appear  at  the  same  period  to  have  expressed 
their  opinions  regarding  that  service  in  terms  most  pleasing  and 
satisfactory ;  all  of  which  has,  I  believe,  greatly  tended  to  raise  the 
drooping  spirits  of  a  body  of  officers,  that  only  a  few  months  pre- 
vious had  the  mortification  to  see  in  the  public  newspapers  a  para- 
graph purporting  that  the  Court  of  Directors  had  resolved  to 
abolish  the  service,  and  thereby  ruin  their  prospects  for  ever. 

The  letter  addressed  to  you  by  *  An  Observer '  at  Bath,  detail- 
ing various  grievances  existing  in  the  Bombay  Marine,  appears  to 
be  wcU-timcid,  and,  I  doubt  not,  will  meet  with  due  attention  from 
that  enlightened  and  well-disposed  Chairman,  Sir  G.  A.  Eobinson, 
Bart. 
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Other  grievances  of  snpercesmon  might  have  been  mentioned  in 
regard  to  the  higher  stations  in  that  service,  of  which  your  Corre- 
spondent at  Bath  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware;  such  as  a 
commander  of  an  Indiaman  (trading  ship)  being  appointed  a  few 
years  ago  to  the  situation  of  Marine  Storekeeper  at  Bombay,  to 
the  prejudice  of  a  senior  Captain  in  the  Marine,  and  the  same  per- 
son being  subsequently  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the 
post  of  Superintendent,  thereby  superseding  all  the  officers  com- 
posing the  Marine  Board  at  that  Presidency  of  upwards  of  forty 
years'  servitude,  and  under  whom  he  had  officiated  as  Marine  Store- 
keeper for  several  years. 

Another  commander  of  an  Indiaman  has  been  sent  out  by  the 
same  authority  to  be  Marine  Storekeeper ;  who,  I  understand,  has 
recently  taken  charge  of  that  office  from  a  senior  Captain  in  the 
Marine,  with  similar  expectations  of  commanding  all.  These  are 
grievances,  of  no  small  import  to  a  body  of  men  that  deserve 
from  their  employers  favour  and  protection ;  and  I  sincerely  hope 
to  see  them  speedily  removed  by  the  honourable  and  excellent 
Chairman,  who  now  presides  over  the  Court  of  Directors  for  the 
A&irs  of  India. 

To  give  respect  and  efficiency  to  that  worthy  corps,  the  officers 
in  it  should  rise  by  seniority  to  the  higher  stations ;  or,  if  they  are 
to  have  a  Commander-in-Chief  appointed  in  Europe,  let  him  be  an 
officer  of  high  rank  from  the  Royal  Navy,  and  obtain  for  its  officers 
King's  commissions  and  martial  law  in  the  same  manner  as  is  granted 
to  the  Company's  army. 

The  establishment  of  ships  should  be  increased  to  three  Mgates 
of  24  guns  and  upwards  each ;  eight  ships  of  18  guns  upon  one 
deck,  and  measuring  420  tons ;  eight  brigs  mounting  each  10  guns 
on  one. deck,  and  measuring  225  tons ;  eight  gun-vessels  measuring 
from  100  to  180  tons  each,  of  easy  draught  of  watei*,  for  navigating 
rivers  by  steam  or  otherwise. 

Four  of  the  18  gun-ships  have  recently  been  built  at  Bombay, 
and  are  reckoned  superior  to  those  of  the  same  class  in  the  Royal 
Navy. 

The  establishment  and  pay  to  officers  and  men  should  be  as 

follows : 

Rupees. 

Three  Commodores,  each  per  month •  • S500 

Twelve  Post  Captains,  ditto 1000 

Twelve  Commanders,  ditto 800 

Eight  First  Lieutenants,  when  in  command,  each 400 

Twenty-four  First  Lieutenants  of  vessels,  each 180 

Forty-eight  Second  ditto 1*0 

Sixty  Midshipmen 50 

Two  thousand  British  seamen,  including  petty  ofljicers. 

Able  sednen  at  24  rupees  per  month ;  ordinary  seamfen  at  18  rupees  per 

BODth ;  with  a  proportionate  rate  to  petty  and  warrant  ofRcc^. 
OHenial  Herald,  Vol,  }3,  '      2  A 
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The  CMBModores  ifaoiild  be  the  senior  officers  in  the  tenrice^  and 
rank  agreeably  to  the  dates  of  commission. 

The  senior  Captain  in  the  service  should  bear  the  designation  of 
Captidn  of  the  Port  at  Bombay/ npon  a  sahiry,  including  Marine 
pay,  of  2000  rupees  per  month. 

Two  First  Lieutenants  should  be  assistants  to  the  Captsun  of  the 
Port,  upon  a  salary  each  of  800  rupees  per  month,  includiDg  their 
Marine  pay ;  and  they  should  perform  all  the  duties  now  done  by 
the  Master  Attendant  and  his  assistants,  and  those  situations, 
abolished. 

A  Captain  of  the  Marine  should  be  Marine  Storekeeper,  upon  a 
salary  of  1500  rupees  per  month,  including  his  Marine  pay. 

There  should  be  an  assistant  Marine  Storekeeper  (not  a  Marine 
officer)  at  500  rupees  per  month,  and  an  European  Clerk  at  300 
rupees  per  month,  in  addition  to  a  small  Native  establishment. 

A  Captain  of  the  Marine  should  be  the  resident  Agent  for  Trans- 

grts  and  Boatmaster  at  Bombay  as  at  present,  and  his  salary 
ed  at  1200  rupees  per  month,  including  Marine  pay.  He  should 
have  an  European  assfstant  (not  a  Marine  officer)  on  a  salary  of 
300  rupees  per  month. 

The  situation  of  Captain  of  Mazagon  Dock-yard  should  be 
abolished,|and  those  duties  be  confided  to  the  Captain  of  the  Port 
and  his  assistants. 

The  Marine  Board  should  be  composed  of  three  permanent 
members, — ^namely,  the  senior  Commodore,  and  two  Post  Captains 
next  below  the  Captain  of  the  Port.    This  board  should  be  em- 

Sowered  to  transact,  direct,  and  control  all  affairs  of  whatever 
escription  relative  to  the  Marine,  under  the  orders  of  Government. 
The  Marine  Board  should  have  a  Captain  for  their  Secretary, 
upon  a  salary  of  1200  rupees  per  month,  including  his  Marine  pay, 
and  there  should  be  an  assistant  Secretary  and  Examiner  (not  a 
Marine  officer)  at  400  rupees  per  month. 

The  salaiy  to  the  President  and  members  of  the  Marine  Board 
should  be:  ror  the  President  per  month,  3500  rupees,  including 
Marine  pay ;  eachimember  per  month,  1600  rupees. 

All  comnmtation  money  to  Commanders,  for  treasure  freight  and 
provision  accounts,  should  be  abolished,  and  freight  money  allowed 
to  be  charged  by  the  respective  Conunanders,  agreeably  to  the  roles 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  aiid  all  manner  of  fees  now  received  by  Marine 
officers  should  he  abolished. 
The  relieving  pensions  to  the  officers  should  be, — 

To  each  Commodore^  after  forty  years*  servitude,  per  anaom £900 

To  a  Post  Oiptaio,  after  thirty-four  years'  setvitiide 500 

To  a  Conmuuider,  sfter  tweoty-eight  years'  servitude 800 

To  i|  First  Ueotentnty  after  twenty-two  years*  servitude 180 

Three  years'  absence  to  Europe  should  be  reckoned  as  part  of 
tlM  above  servitude. 
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With  alterations  and  iinprovements  like  these,  the  Bomhay 
Marine  will  he  efficient  and  respectahle  ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  this 
letter  may  arrive  and  appear  in  your  valuahle  hook,  in  tirae  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Honourahle  the  CJourt  of  Directors. 
BeHeve  me  to  remain.  Sir,  your  most  ohliged,  and  ohedient 
Senranty 

A  Naval  Ofpicbr. 

P.  8.— The  Superintendent  of  the  Bombay  Marine,  I  believe,  at 

present  receires,  per  annam, 42,000 

T&d  oowaolatioii  money  paid  to  ooDmanders  for  proFisioii 
aooouDt, , 16^000 

The  commutation  money  paid  to  commanders  for  private  trea- 
fure  freight, 19,000 

Kxtva  allowanoe  to  the  Senior  Ottoer  in  the  Persian  Oulph,.;. . .      6,000 

SaTinf  hy  abolition  of  aituation  of  Captain  of  Mazagon  Dock- 
yard,  ; 13,000 

TotU,   SGI/NX) 

IFhieh  will  go  far  towards  defraying  the  additional  pay  proposed 
in  this  letter. 


ORIGIN  OP  NOBILITY — KNOX'S  SPIRIT  OF  DESPOTISM. 

To  ike  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald, 

SIB,  April  2,  18S7. 

The  tens  used  in  the  common  law  of  France,  *  niffre  nohlement^' 
u  qnotedy  (p.  31,)  does  not,  I  apprehend,  mean  <  to  Hre  io  idlesfiss,' 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  expression.  It  is  well  explained 
hy  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  in  1665,  in  his  ^  Commonwealth  of  England/ 

JB.  i.  ch.  xz.)  ^  Of  Gentlemen,'  which  commences  with  the  foUowii^ 
ascription :  '  (Gentlemen  hee  those  whom  their  hlood  aad  race 
doth  make  nohle  and  knowne,  £vyevea  in  Greeke,  the  Latinos 
call  them  all  nohileSf  as  the  French  nobles.  Ev^vco,  or  noMUtaa 
in  Latino  is  defined,  honour  or  title  givers,  for  that  the  ancestors 
have  heene  notahle  in  riches  or  vertues,  or,  (in  fewer  words,)  old 
riches  or  prowesse  remaining  in  one  stocke.  Which  if  the  suc- 
cessors do  keepe  and  follow,  they  he  verh  nobileSy  and  Ei^yeyels : 
if  they  doe  not,  yet  the  fame  and  wealth  of  their  ancestors  serye 
to  coyer  them  so  long  as  it  can,  as  a  thing  once  gilted  though  it  he 
copper  within,  till  the  gilt  he  worn  away/ — Commonwealth^  (1633^ 
p.  54. 

The  author  proceeds  to  show  how  <  this  matter  made  a  great 
strife  among  the  Romans,  when  those  which  were  no^  homines, 
were  BHMre  allowed  for  their  vertues,  new  and  newly  showne,  than 
the  old  smell  of  ancient  race,  newly  defaced  hy  the  evil  life  of  their 

2  A2 
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nephewes  and  discendants  could  make  the  other  to  he.'  Among  the 
Moot  homines^  he  ranks  *  the  CicertmeSy  Catones,  and  MaHii  who 
*  had  much  ado  with  those  ancients.'  Hence  he  reverts  to  his  own 
country,  remarking  that  *  gentlemen  hee  made  good  cheaper  in 
En|fland.'  The  process  he  thus  descrihes>  not  without  a  shrewd 
and  pleasant  introduction  of  his  reader,  hehind  the  scenes  at  the 
Herald's  Office. 

'  Whosoever  studieth  the  lawes  of  the  realme,  who  studieth  in 
the  Universities,  who  professeth  liherall  sciences ;  and  to  he  shorty 
who  can  live  idlely,  and  without  manuall  lahour,  and  will  hear  the 
port,  charge  and  countenance  of  a  gentleman,  hee  shall  hee  caDed 
Master,  and  shall  he  taken  for  a  geiitleman.  And,  if  need  he,  a 
king  of  Heralds  shall  also  give  him  for  money,  arms  newly  made  and 
invented,  the  title  whereof  shall  pretend  to  luive  heen  found  hy  the 
said  Herald,  in  perusing  and  viewing  of  old  registers,  where  lus 
ancestors,  in  times  past,  had  heen  recorded  to  heare  the  same.' 

Thus  this  accomplished  scholar  and  statesman,  at  once  Secretary 
to  Queen  Elizaheth,  and  Greek  professor  at  Camhridge,  would 
devote  the  hours  of  those  '  who  can  live  idlely,'  to  pursuits  by 
which  they  may  largely  henefit  the  world.  I  doubt,*  however, 
whether  history  or  experience  will  confirm  the  learned  author's 
deduction  of  nobility  from  eminent  virtues,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  riches.  The  following  less  gratifying  opinion  by  I>r.  Knox,  in 
his  ^  Spirit  of  Despotism,'  (Sect,  xxv.)  is,  probably,  more  correct. 

'  Most  of  the  titles*of  nobility,  and  other  civil  distinctions,  were 
taken  from  war.  The  inventors  of  arts,  the  improvers  of  life, 
those  who  liave  mitigated  evil  and  augmented  the  good  allotted  to 
men  in  this  world,  were  not  thought  worthy  of  any  titular  distinc- 
tions. The  reason  is  indeed  sdS&ciently  obvious.  Titles  were 
origmally  bestowed  by  despotic  kings,  who  required  and  rewarded 
no  other  merit,  but  that  which  supported  them  by  violence  in  their 
arbitrary  rule.  In  some  countries  they  are  now  given,  for  the  same 
reasons,  to  those  who  effect  the  same  purposes,  not  by  war  only, 
but  by  corruption.' 

Dr.  Knox,  whom  I  find  it  not  very  easy  to  quit,  proceeds  to  cen- 
sure those  who  *  depreciate  all  dignity  which  is  derived  from  Crod, 
and  virtue  only,  unindebted  to  patents  royal.'  Then  contrasting 
<  an  aristocracy  founded  on  caprice  or  accident,  without  any  regard 
to  superior  abilities  and  virtues,'  with  ^  the  aristocracy  established 
by  God  and  Nature,'  he  happily  adds,  <  this  is  gold ;  the  king's 
head  stamped  upon  it  may  make  it  a  guinea.  The  other  is  only 
copper  ;  and  though  the  same  impression  may  be  made  upon  it  at 
the  mint^  it  is  still  intrinsically  worth  no  more  than  a  half-penny/ 

I  know  not  whether  these  passages  I  have  quoted  were  amon|^ 
those  which  deterred  Dr.  Knox's  bookseller,  in  1795,  during  Mr. 
Pitt's  *  reign  of  terror,'  from  publishing  the  *  The  Spirit   of 
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Despotinn/  There  were  then  printed  lOOO'copieSi  one  of  which' 
probably  the  only  one  remaining,  is  now  before  me.  The  author 
would  not  sabmit  to  any  qualifying  alterations^  but  destroyed  the 
whole  impression,  except  three  or  four  copies.  One  of  these  he 
presented  to  the  brother  of  the  late  Lord  Ellenborough,  Mr.  Law, 
then  emigrating  to  the  United  States,  from  dissatisfiaction  with  that 
administration  of  the  British,  Government,  to  which  hb  law-learned 
brother  unreservedly  devoted  his  talents,  and  from  which,  in  due 
time,  steadily  pursuing  the  iter  ad  honoresy  he  had  his  reward. 
Mr.  Law,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  America,  reprinted  there  *  The 
Spirit  of  Despotism,'  as  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  citizens  of  a 
tree  republic,  the  only  republic  in  ancient  or  modern  history, 
which  (bating  the  foul  blot  of  negro-slavery)  could  then  be  justly 
regarded  as  worthy  of  the  name. 

In  1821,  one  of  these  copies  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hone, 
who,  with  his  usual  prompt  attention  to  the  advancement  of  liberal 
principles,  immediately  circulated  ^  The  Spirit  of  Despotism,'  in  a 
cheap  pamphlet,  which,  on  decease  of  the  learned  author,  he  re- 
published, no  longer  under  an  obligation  to  conceal  his  name.  The 
uunily  of  Dr.  Knox  have  since  reprinted  '  The  Spirit  of  Despotism' 
in  their-collection  of  his  works. 

Yon  may  depend  on  the  authenticity  of  this  detail,  and  will, 
probably,  deem  it  worthy  of  preservation. 

N.  L.  T. 


BLBMBNTARY  ORIENTAL  TUITION. 

To  the  Editar  of  the  Orientai  Herald. 

SIR,  No.  11,  Clmrges  Street,  4th  AUreh,  18S7. 

So  much  has  recently  been  observed  on  the  great  use  of  ele- 
mentary Oriental  tuition  in  this  country,  rather  than  in  British 
India,  that  I  flatter  myself  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  spare  a 
comer  in  your  popular  Journal  for  the  insertion  of  the  annexed 
Letter,  just  received,  from  that  ouarter,  as  I  think  it  alone  will 
go  &r  to  settle  the  matter,  by  confirming  the  testimony  of  a  whole 
clond  of  witnesses,  which  were  produced,  lately  at  the  India- 
Hoose  debates,  on  the  subject  in  question. 

The  writer's  signature,  for  obvious  reasons,  has  been  detached 
firom  his  welcome  epistle ;  but  as  it  still  retains  every  other  proof 
of  a  genuine  production,  let  me  beseech  you,  as  a  friend  to  truth 
and  fair  play,  during  this  discussion,  to  insert  it  and  these  few 
lines  at  your  earliest  oonveniency,  and  oblige.  Sir,  your  very  obe- 
dient servant, 

John  Borthwick  OoiChrut. 
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Mr  DsA&  fiia,  Meemt,  Aagntt  1 1th,  189S. 

I  promised,  when  ia  EDglaad,  to  write  yoii  an  account  of  what  proficiency 
I  bad  made  after  my  departure ;  tiiis,  I  fear,  I  have  delayed  too  long.  I  often 
think  now,  had  I  not  attended  your  lectoret  in  England,  how  miserable  1 
must  have  felt  not  to  have  been  idile  to  make  any  one  understand  aid.  On 
my  landing  at  Calcutta,  I  did  not  understand  the  Natives  near  so  well  u  1 
expected :  this,  I  am  now  conyinced,  was  owing  to  their  bad  pronuncistloB 
and  grammar ;  besides,  they  appeared  to  gabble  so  fast,  that  I  could  wcteet&f 
everfollow  them.  I  confess  that  all thh  disheartened  me  a  good  deal ;  Mrt  t 
am  now  so  well  accustomed  to  their  tone  and  pronunciation,  ^lat  if  is  ft¥f 
seldom  tiiat  I  ibel  in  the  least  at  a  loss,  either  to  UDdentaad  or  mak*  liyieK 
understood.  At  Meemt,  where  I  am  stationed,  I  find  that  Umy  bodi  spcU 
md  pronounce  Infinitely  better  than  they  do  down  the  country.  I  am  flatt, 
my  dear  Sir,  it  wjfll  gi^  you  iMOh  pleasure  to  biar,  liat  the  iufaiptotafs  tfs 
at  length  to  be  examined :  those  of  this  dlTiskm  are  to  repair  imwaniiately  W 
^leevut,  to  be  examteed  by  the  eonaittee,  which  is  just  fonned»  I  only 
l|ope  Ike  examiaaiion  wftl  be  a  strict  one ;  if  so,  I  doubt  not  but  a  great  msaj, 
will  lose  their  appointments.  After  this,  of  course,  they  will  have  to  undergo 
the  examination  at  Calcutta.  I  hope  there  will  be  an  examination  of  cadet* 
before  they  leare  England,  which  you  so  much  wish. — Hoping  that  ^rtrf 
hi^piaess  may  attend  you,  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  your  ever  ohft|^  alidl 
humble  serVant, 


THE     RING.* 

Tat  streamlet  ripples  through  the  mead,  beneath  the  maple  tree ; 
There  came  a  maid  that  stream  to  draw— « loTely  maid  was  she ;' 
From  the  wbite  walls  of  old  Belgrade  ttad  maftd  eame  smilingly. 
Young  Mirko  saw,  and  offer *d  her  a  golden  fruit,  and  said : 

*  O  take  this  ipple,  damsel  fair  I  sad  be  mine  #wn  sweet  maid!' 
She  took  the  apple*— flung  it  back — end  said,  in  angry  tone, 

•  '  Neilliar  thiae  apple.  Sir !  nor  thee— presumptuous  boy,  be  gone  !* 
The  streamlet  ripples  tbrouf^  the  ai«id,  beneath  tlie  maple  trse  9 
There  cafflfr»maid  tfliat iAream  to  teew-««  lo^ly  maid  warifBe? 
Prom  the  white  walls  of  old  Balgrade  thct  maid  came  Smftiiglf  . 
Young  Mfrka  saw,  and  ^ToAmM  bar  H  foldeH  brooch,  and  sidd: 
«0  take  this  broodi,dioa  damsel  fitfa^l  andbemine^wnsweeCmakir 
She  took  tb«  hMotk,  and  iaiv  ill  hack,  and  said,  in-pecTiBb  tone^ 
'  f  11  ndthethaite  tbeenor  thy  hrooob-ipMsumptuaus  boy,  be gime!* 

The  streamlet  ripples  through  th#  maad,  beneatiii  the  mapltf  trbtt^ 
Thasa  came  a  maid  that  stream,  to  draw-^he  loveliest  maid  was  she  y 
From  the  white  walls  of  old  Belgrade  that  maid  came  smilhigty. 
Young  Mirko  si»v,  and  profier*d  her  a  golden  ring,  and  said:. 

*  O  take  tikis  ringr  my  damsel  fair !  and  te  mine  own  sweet  maid  P 
She  took  the  ring^-shosUppM  it  on — and  said,  in  sprighflietft  toB#, 
'  111  have  thee  and  thy  golden  ring,  and  be  thy  faittiftil  6ne/ 

*  From  *  SerTian  Popular  P&etry,* — by  John  Bowring«-p.  146. 
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SlillMARY   OF  THE   LATEST  INTELLIGENCE  CONNECTED  WITH 
THB  EASTERN   WORLD. 

Bengal. 

The  latest  date  to  which  intelligence  has  been  received  from 
Bengal  is  the  26th  of  December,  by  the  Swedish  ship  CalcuUa, 
which  touched  at  one  of  the  out-ports  on  her  way  up  Chaimel.  A 
few  mercantile  letters  were  landed  from  her,  but  no  papers,  as  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  so  tliat  the  general  series  of 
pnblic  intelligence  is  yet  confined  to  the  end  of  November.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  Calcutta^  a  rumour  was  spread  that  hostilities 
had  been  renewed  between  the  English  and  the  Burmese  ;  but  this 
has  been  so  often  repeated,  that  it  would  now  be  scarcely  credited 
even  if  true ;  though  the  frequent  revival  of  the  rumour  upon  every 
new  occasion  that  presents  itself,  is  at  least  a  proof  of  the  genera) 
expectation  of  such  an  event.  In  the  present  instance,  the  mistake 
is  thought  to  have  arisen  from!  confounding  such  a  renewal  of 
hostilities  with  the  breaking  out  of  a  rebelUon  in  China,  which 
appears  to  have  set  that  vast  country  in  general  commotion,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  m6re  particularly  under  its  proper  head. 

The  letters  by  the  Calcutta  state  that  the  Governor-General 
was  still  in  progress  on  his  tour  through  the  Western  Provinces  of 
Hindoostan ;  that  he  had  an  interview  with  the  King  of  Oude  at 
Cawnpore,  on  which  occasion  presents  were  given  and  received, 
and  that  he  was  to  enter  Lucknow,  the  capital  of  Oude,  under  the 
usual  honours.  It  w^  still  thohght  by  many  that  Lord  Amherst, 
instead  of  retrachfg  his  steps  to  Calcutta,  would  proceed  through 
the  Jeypoor  states  to  Bombay,  and  there  embark  for  England* 
His  Lordship's  own  health  is  represented  to  have  suffered  from  the 
climate,  and  his  mind  to  have  been  harassed  by  the  view  taken  of 
his  pohcy,  in  quarters  from  which  he  expected  unqualified  appro- 
bation ;  while  the  loss  of  two  of  the  members  of  his  own  family  by 
death,  his  son.  Captain  Jeffrey  Amherst,  and  his  physician,  Pr. 
Clarke  Abel,  with  the  frequent  illness  of  Lady  Amherst  and  her 
daughter,  must  strengthen  his  desire  to  leave  a  country  where 
neither  fame  nor  happiness  seems  to  have  waited  on  his  footsteps. 
We  hear  from  all  quarters,  however,  that  almost  all  the  evil  that 
has  resulted  from  his  measures  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  Council 
rather  than  himself ;  and  that  having  lived  long  enough  among 
them  to  perceive  how  much  be  was  the  instrument -of  thmr  cunning 
designs,  he  had  assumed  a  greater  independence  than  at  first,  and 
bad  he  his  career  to  go  over  again,  with  his  present  experience, 
would  act  a  very  different  pe^rt  to  that  whieh  he  has  taken,  more  in 
ignorance  than  from  evil  intention. 
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Letters  from  Calcutta,  to  the  end  of  October,  mention  that  the 
remaining  six  extra  regiments  *  had  not  yet  been  confirmed.  la 
the  mean  time,  two  new  regiments,  under  the  Court's  orders,  had 
been  raised  at  Bombay  ;  although  at  Bombay  and  Madras,  in  pro- 
portion to  extent  of  territories,  and  duties  to  be  performed  by  the 
Native  infantry,  they  had  three  sepoys  for  every  two  on  the  Bengal 
establishment,  where  they  are  harassed  out  of  their  lives,  and  the 
corps  are  frittered  away  in  small  detachments,  so  that  there  are 
never  sufficient  men  at  the  head-quarters  of  corps  to  carry  on  the 
exercise  and  discipline  of  the  troops  with  due  regularity.  The 
officers  too,  European  and  Native,  are  kept  in  a  sad  state  of 
suspense  as  to  their  promotion  and  future  prospects,  while  they 
see  themselves  daily  still  further  superseded  by  their  brother 
officers  of  the  other  establishments.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  one  of  those  letters,  which  will  speak  for  itself : 

'  The  Arracan  expedition,  and  all  its  horrors,  are  now  fairly  over.  No 
troops,  except  one  regiment  of  Native  infantry  (the  68th),  are  now  on  that 
eoast.  The  2d  Ehiropean  Kegiment  was  nearly  annihilated.  On  its  arrival 
here,  ahout  a  dozen  men  were  able.to  march  into  garrison.  The  general 
hospital  being  filled  with  their  sick,  a  house  in  Ghowringhee  was  rented  for 
their  accommodation — ^that  in  which  the  officers  were.  The  latter,  sick  as 
they  were,  had  to  tarn  out  and  seek  accommodation,  as  formerly,  in  all  the- 
vile  lanes  and  pestiferous  gullies  of  Calcutta.  The  establishment  of  a  whole- 
some residence  for  sick  officers  no  longer  exists.  It  was  indeed  too  hmmmie 
a  thing  to  be  long  sanctioned  by  this  economical  Government,  or  rather  by 
the  evil  spirit,  whose  influence  there  continues  as  strong  as  ever.  Those 
who  cannot  live  without  their  balls,  routs,  and  masquerades,  must,  to  keep 
up  the  expenses  of  these,  remain  in  office  ;  and  to  remain  in  office,  they  mast 
go  on  saving  and  to  save  for  their  honourable  masters,  whose  desire  of 
retrenchment  seems  insatiable.  The  civil  and  clerical  services  continue 
•acred  from  violation  ;  but  the  military  and  medical  are  squeezed,  from  time 
to  time,  by  their  generous  guardians.  How  long  will  this  spirit  last  f  Itie 
more  we  petition  and  memorialize,  the  more  hardships  are  heaped  upon  us. 
In  consequence  of  this  deafness  to  grievances,  1  should  be  much  disposed  to 
apprehend,  from  the  spirit  which  seems  to  pervade  the  ill-used  branches  of 
the  service,  that  the  *'  Voice  from  India  *'  will  ere  long  assume  a  higher 
tone.* 

Certain  it  is,  that  a  growing  spirit  of  despondency  and  dissatis- 
faclion  is  generally  prevalent^  and  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  under 
the  sickening  state  of  ^  hope  deferred '  in  which  the  army  is  kept 
as  to  its  promotion,  which  is  the  life  of  a  soldier,  and  the  system 
of  continual  retrenchment  and  threatened  reduction  of  allowances^ 
particularly  on  the  arrival  of  a  new  Governor,  so  that  an  officer 
never  knows  what  he  has  to  trust  to.  Unhappily,  too,  there  seems 
but  little  prospect  of  change. 

The  intelligence  from  Rangoon  is  very  varied  in  its  character, 
and  irregular  in  its  dates ;  but,  on  the  whole,  there  seems  no  proba- 

t  I  ,  I  n  

*  The  other  six  had  been  disbanded  some  months  before,  thoagb  the 
exigeiicies  of  the  servioe  rather  required  an  augmentation  of  twenty  re- 
giments. 
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biHty  of  a  renewal  of  hostilities  in  that  quarter,  at  least  for. some 
time  to  come.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter^  dated  from 
that  place  at  the  heginning  of  August  last : 

*  Many  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Rangoon,  hearing  of  the  exactions  and  t  jranny 
of  the  Burmese  at  Ava,  and  other  places,  especially  directed  against  tfiose 
who  have  assisted  us  daring  the  war,  thonght  it  a  good  opportunity  of 
remo?ing  nnder  the  protection  of  our  Collector,  which  protection  had  pre- 
Tionsly  been  promised  them ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  Burmese  threatening  • 
to  oppose  force  to  force,  and  resist  the  inhabitants  quitting  the  town,  he  was 
iadiced  to  withdraw  his  protection  ;  their  detention,  however,  has  given  rise 
to  representations  and  threats  by  the  Commissioners  here  to  the  Burmese 
ainisters,  but  they  have  not  yet  given  orders  for  their  liberation.  We  still 
retain  possession  of  Rangoon  and  Martaban  for  a  few  months  longer,  partly, 
I  hear,  in  consequence  of  a  considerable  deficiency  in  the  last  payment,  which 
ought  to  have  completed  the  fifty  lacs  ;  General  Campbell  and  Mr.  Crawford 
ire  here  as  Commissioners  ;  the  latter  gentleman,  I  understand,  proceeds  to 
Avm  in  a  few  days,  on  board  of  the  small  steam  vessel  which  has  sp  often 
excited  the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  the  Burmese ;  I  hear  he  takes,  many 
valvable  presents,  by  wa^  of  soothing  his  Golden  Majesty  after  so  many 
reverses  of  fortune.  I  believe  the  general  opinion  here  is,  that  it  would  have 
beeo  a  prudent  measure  to  have  taken  their  capital,  as  many  of  their  chiefs 
even  now  assert  that  we  were  unable  to  proceed  farther,  and  that  we  might 
have  found  our  equal  before  the  walls  of  Ava.  Our  new  possession  at  the 
month  of  the  Martaban  River,  named  Amherst  Town,  will  soon  be  in  a 
iourishing  st^te,  as  encouragement  is  held  out  to  those  wishing  to  proceed 
there :  but  the  Burmese  chiefs  are  equally  strict  in  endeavouring  to  prevent 
anything  of  the  kind  taking  place,  which  they  assert  is  contrary  to  the  treaty ; 
however,  several  thousands  have  already  given  in  their  names  as  ready  to 
proceed  to  our  new  settlement,  which  they  will  shortly  do.  Rangoon  at 
present  is  the  most  miserable  looking  place  you  can  imagme, — the  houses  in  a 
wretched  condition,  inhabitants  in  doubt  whether  to  go,  or  trust  themselves 
to  their  former  despotic  rulers,  and,  lastly,  a  scarcity  of  grain,  whicn  it  is  to 
he  feared  will,  before  long,  amount  to  a  (amine.' 

The  latest  news  from  Rangoon  extended  to  the  end  of  Octoher^ 
at  which  time,  it  was  said,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  had  issued 
orders  for  the  final  settlement  of  all  the  army  accounts,  and  the 
troops  were  preparing  to  evacuate  the  country.  The  following  is 
from  the  Calcutta  Government  Gazette  of  October  19 : 

*. The  intelligence  from  Rangoon,  adverted  to  in  our  last,  was  derived  from  a 
hasty  inspection  of  the  documents  with  which  we  were  favoured,  but  we  have 
since  been  put  in  possession  of  more  particular  details,  the  tenor  of  which  we 
are  happy  to  find,  is  entirely  in  unison  with  that  of  the  advices  to  which  we 
then  referred. 

*  Mr.  Crawftird  left  Rangoon  on  the  Ist,  in  the  Diana  steam  boat,  escorted 
by  a  small  parW  of  Europeans  and  of  Native  Sipahis,  and  several  gun-boats. 
He  reached  kenzada  on  the  8th,  where  he  visited  the  Woonghee  Maong^ 
Klang,  the  intended  governor  of  Rangoon  and  viceroy  of  Pegu,  being  invested 
with  authority  over  the  whole  tract  from  Pagahm  to  the  sea,  who  has  been 
waiting  at  Henzada  to  take  charge  of  his  Government  on  its  evacuation  by 
the  British.  The  Woonghee  returned  the  visit  on  the  following  day,  coming 
in  a  war  boat,  attended  by  fifteen  others,  and  a  number  of  small  boats  con- 
Teying  a  retinue  of  four  or  five  hundred  persons:  he  was  received  on  board 
the  Diana  with  military  honours,  and  remained  on  board  two  hours.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  of  mild  and  conciliatory  manners,  and  bears  a  high  public 
character.  He  is  said  to  have  evinced  some  anidety  to  dissuade  the  £nvoy 
from  proceeding  to  Ava,  upon  the  grounds  of  his  being  possessed  of  powers 
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to  disaufi  aiif  qtettioat  ItiAt  inigM  ame,  flod  8  refertece  to  tbc  CoMvt  Mtf 
therefore  UDnecessary.  On  fiiM&iig,  however,  that  a  strict  adhennce  to  tba 
terms  of  the  treaty  was  insisted  on,  he  withdrew  his  opposition,  and  ciieerfiillf 
nominated  the  persons  who  were  to  accompan  jr  the  mission.  The  steam  Tessel 
got  under  weigh  on  the  tooth,  and  the  ^arty  expected  to  reach  Prome  in  four 
days,  and  Ava  in  twenty,  liie  following  extracts  from  a  letter  from  a  fnend, 
will  give  some  further  idea  of  their  proceedings  : 

*  Henxada,  9A  SepL^^We  lef^  Rangoon  on  the  Ist,  late  in  the  stfiemood,  and 
afrived  here  yesterday :  rather  slow  progress  yon  w^l  thirt,  hot  the  Dimm 
is  heavily  tasked,  having  not  only  her  own  freightage,  which  it  not  faMOMi- 
derable,  bat  a  lieavy  passage-boat  in  teiw,  with  part  of  the  JSoropean  ewert, 
baggage  and  stores ;  she  luui*  it  is  true,  a  crew  of  forty  rowers,  but  they  aie 
of  very  little  nse  against  the  current— our  progress,  nevertlieless.  It  hdttbr 
,  than  it  seems,  as  we  have  not  been  in  motion  above  five  days  out  of  tlw  eight, 
having  stopped  at  Donabew  and  other  places,  to  collect  fM  for  the  en^ae. 
The  Diana  is  now  about  to  cast  off  her  heavy  incumbrance,  a  smaller  baggage 
boat  havhig  been  procured  h«re.  We  are  now,  I  believe,  half  way  to  Prone^ 
and  expect  to  arrive  there  in  four  days,  and  to  reach  Ava  in  twenty  nofe: 
we  are  all  in  Mgh  health  and  spirits,  in  great  good  humour  with  each  otiiar 
and  ourselves,  and  delighted  with  our  chief,  whose  only  anxietv  aeent  to  be 
to  make  us  all  happy  and  cdmfortable.  Nothing  can  be  more  differeBt  front 
Bengal,  than  Ae  appearance  of  the  country  thut  frtr.  Not  in  natural  fct(tai'ot» 
for  it  enjoys  the  advantages  of  cUmate  and  soil,  perhaps  even  in  a  higher  de* 
gree,  but  the  misery  and  poverty  of  the  people,  the  oppression  under  whidi 
they  are  bowed  down,  and  the  total  neglect  of  cultivation,  are  beyond  descrip- 
tion. The  powers  of  nature  must  be  called  into  beneficial  exercise  by  tinf 
industry  of  man,  and  the  population  of  tiiis  country  is  equaiiy  unable  and  di»* 
inclined  to  avail  itself  of  the  natural  advantages,  amfldst  which  ft  is  to  teaB» 
tily  distributed.  We  saw  nothing  like  a  town  after  we  left  Rangoon,  tUl  we 
arrived  here.  A  few  straggling  villages  alone  occurred,  half  under  watery 
without  a  single  deceit  habitation :  we  saw  very  few  intiabitants,  and  tcarody 
aity  horned  cattle.  Henzada  extends  about  two  mil^  along  the  righll  baak 
of  the  Irrawadi,  close  to  the  water  edge,  and  is  hadf  under  water  when  the  river 
overflows.  It  consists  of  two  or  three  irregular  lines  of  detatched  akid  mbe- 
rable-looking  hovels,  perched  upon  wooden  posts,  as  usual  in  this  country. 
The  only  habitation  that  merits  even  the  name  of  bungalow,  is  a  hut  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  the  palace  of  Woonghee,  the  viceroy  of  Pegu,  and  one 
frf  lh6  pillars  of  the  state.  The  gentleman  now  here,  is  waiting  u>  take 
charge  of  Rangoon,  when  our  troops  leave.  We  had  several  interviews  with 
this  august  parsonage :  he  was  very  desirous  fo  persuade  the  Enyoy,  tikat  ft 
was  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  travel  so  (kr  at  to  Ava,  but  there  wa»  no* 
getting  over  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty,  and  when  the  Woonghee  found  tUt 
was  the  case,  which  did  not  seem  greatly  to  astonish  him,  he  set  at  w6rk  to 
forward  our  departure  with  great,  good  will.  I  cannot  imagine  the  cause  ot 
the.  reluctance  they  show  to  our  proceeding  to  the  golden  feet.  Perhaps,  they 
may  think  the  presence  of  iln  Envoy  under  circumstances  so  different  fW>m 
that  of  any  former  deputation,  will  express  too  publicly  the  humiliation  they 
hav<^  unde^one.  If  such  a  feeling  subsist,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  soon  dSatl- 
pated  by  the  judicious  and  friiendly  conduct  of  the  Resident. 

'  The  Woonghee  is  a  middle  aged  man,  of  courteous  mtitmers  and  preposseflf* 
sing  appearance.  He  sent  a  war-boat  to  cpnvey  the  Envoy  on  shore,  aM 
when  he  returned  the  visit,  he  came  escorted  by  a  great  number  of  baddlingf 
boats,  as  wefl  as  war-boats,  decorated  with  golden  chattahs,  and  ^hfte  lltgs, 
but  not  otherwise  ornamented,  except  that  occasionally  the  helm  is  gilt,  ^e 
war-boats  and  canoes  are  elegantly  formed,  and  the  simultaneous  style  in  which' 
they  are  rowed,  oars,  paddles,  bodies,  arms,  heads,  all  moving  with  one  mo- 
tion, hat  a  very  curious  and  characteristic  effect.  The  scene  round  the 
Diana  is  the  most  lively  that  can  be  imagined,  as  the  ^ost  free  intercourse  is 
kept  up  with  tht  shore.    The  Woonghee  expressed  himself  much  pleased  by 
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tto  appMrasetf  of  (be  EuropeMifv  who  are  all  picked  nan,  some  of  Uiem  six 
Hwttltfee. 

*  At  Donabew,  \re  Tlsited  the  defeneet  thrown  np  hy  the  Bandoola,  and  the 
spot  where  he  fell  was  pointed  oat  to  us. 

*  Dr.  Wallkh,  yon  will  he  pleased  to  learn,  has  heen  botanhsing  with  hi* 
nsnal  zeal  and  actlTity :  he  has  collected  a  number  of  new  and  curious  plants, 
ptrticBlarly  an  aquatic  plant  of  the  family  of  the  nymphiea  of  the  roost  sin- 
galar  stricture,  and  which  he  regards  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  he  has 
eYer  met  with.  I  suppose  we  shall  have  some  notice  of  his  discoyenes  in  a- 
Flora  Burmanensis. 

'  The  gun-boats  that  accompanied  us  hither,  return  to  Rangoon,  which  giTea 
me  an  opportunity  of  dispatching  this  letter.' 

It  appears^  from  all  authorities,  that  the  Barmese  Bave  made 
good  DO  more  than  two  out  of  the  four  instalments  of  twenty-five 
kc8  of  rupees  each,  which  they  stipulated  to  pay  to  tha  Basil* 
hdia  Company,  as  the  price  of  gettisg  rid  of  the  invading  troops 
from  their  territory.  Few  perfeons  Indeed  expected  that  they 
would  ever  have  paid  as  much  ;  but  more  than  this  we  believe  no 
one  anticipates ;  so  that  the  character  of  the  waf  iq  now  confirmed* 
as  having  involved  a  profligate  waste  of  life  and  treasure,  without 
any  advantages  wordk  these  niuted  sacrifices,  as  it  is  admitted  by 
all  unpre()ttdiced  pefsfons  that  the  acquired  territories  will  cost  inore 
to  occupy  and  defend  than  they  are  worth.  The  following  is  ^oni 
the'  Calcutta  John  Bull,'  of  September  11 ;  and  t)iough  anterior 
in  date  to  the  preceding  extract,  is  not  on  that  account  thfs  kaa 
ioteresting : 

*  A  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Friendship  had  been  concluded  on  the  I5th, 
and  ratified  with  doe  solerotdty  at  midnight  17th  lltay — at  the  City  of  Bankok, 
io  the  Siamese  dominions,  between  H.  M.  the  Ring  of  SKam,  and  the  Hon. 
£ast  India  Company  on  behalf  of  the  British  nation,  by  the  Right  Hon.  tt\t 
Ootemor-General  of  British  India. 

*  Patience  was  nearly  exhausted,  when,  after  numerous  evasions  and  a  desife 
on  the  part  of  the  second  ICiog  to  break  off  the  Treaty  altogether,  if  was 
accomplished.  This  power  possesses,  jn  a  v^ry  strong  degree,  the  assuttiing 
and  arrogant  tone  of  their  neighbours  the  BurmahS ;  io  all  probability  tho 
success  which  at  length  haa  attended  Captain  Bumey*s  uneeasing  though 
aUoost  hopeless  endeavours,  may  be  altriboted  to  recent  intelligence,  which 
convinced  the  Siamese  GovernmenC,  thai  the  British  had  triumphed,  and 
reduced  the  Hannahs  to  the  necessity  of  hujfmg  a  P^aCe.  Notwithstanding 
thia  conviction,  the  second  Ring,  as  he  is  calred,  has,  according  to  the  accounts 
which  have  reached  us,  a  great  wish  to  try  Ids^  hAnd  with  die  Bnglish,<  for 
whom  he  entertains  the  most  perfect  contempt^  and  if  he  can  recover  hit 
ascendancy  in  the  political  circle  of  that  Court,  will,  it  Is  apprehended,  strive 
to  ondo  the  present  Treaty. 

'  The  Siamese  are  much  afraid,  as  our  newly  acquired  territories  are  close 
oiien  the  Ibraous  Silver  Mines,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  mer^aMt^  nearer 
to  <Aeni,-^against  which  two  very  strong  Artiolea  of  the  Treaty  apply — and 
they  are  establishing  a  double  line  of  Chokies  to  prevent  any  infraction  on 
oar  part. 

*  The  fbllowiog  are  understood  to  be  the  principal  articles  of  the  Treaty, 
ami  on^of  them  has,  ft  is  said,  been  so  fikr  falfiued,  that  unhappy  sufif^ra' 
UBMitiol  to  nearly  900  had  been  liberated^  400  of  whom  had  reaohed  Tte^y*^ 
the  remainder  wpre  to  follow  as  ftist  as  bokt«  could  be  procured.  Hkmanitv 
-will  r^oiee  at  this  circumstance,  even  though  no  other  point  has  heen  gained. 
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*The  British  Go vemihent  engage  to  keep  wltWn  the  limits  of  the  conquered 
and  ceded  provinces  bordering  on  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Slam,  and 
not  to  make  any  eneroaekment  whatever, 

*  That  an  intercourse,  governed  by  cordiality,  by  the  utmost  candour,  and 
the  Mtriete$t  friendship,  be  from  henceforward  esUblislied  between  the  two 
powers. 

*That  neither  of  the  high  contracting  Powers  shall  at  any  tin^e  fit  out 
armaments,  without  affording  to  the  other  the  most  explicit  and  Botitfactorp 
information  as  to  the  object  in  view. 

*That  every  British  bom  subject  carrying  with  him  a  certificate  as  sudi, 
and  being  licensed  to  trade  as  merchants  or  mariners,  shall  have  lea?  e  to 
transact  his  own  business  without  a  licensed  agent,  or  broker,  to  control 
transactions. 

'That  all  such  persons  who  desire  it  shall  have  passports  to  trade  and 
travel  throughout  tne  Siamese  dominions,  except  in  the  district  of  the  newly 
discovered  Silver  Mines  at  Menanmoi. 

'But  that  no  Native  of  the  Bnrmah  or  Pegue  country,  although  subjects  of 
England,  shall  under  penalty  qf  death  put  their  foot  on  the  Siamese 
Territories,  nor  shall  any  descendant  of  these  people  or  of  any  other  Asiatic 
connection,  on  any  pretext  or  un^er  any  colour  of  protection--6e  st^jfered  to 
land  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  SiaiA. 

*That  any  English  subject  offending  against  the  State,  shall  be  made 
amenable  to  the  Siamese  laws,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  British 

j^ission but  offenders  shall  in  no  instance  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  incon- 

Bistent  with  the  practice  qf  humanity  and  the  principles  of  British  justice. 

*The  King  of  Siam  reserves  the  exercise  of  a  hospitable  reception  to  all 
or  any  ftigitive  subject  from  the  English  dominions  who  may  seek  protection, 
nor  shall  they  be  delivered  up,  though  claimed,  upon  any  account. 

<The  English  Governments  are  at  liberty  to  receive  fiigitives  from  the 
Siamese  domiuions,  and  to  afford  equal  protection. 

*The  effects  and  estates  of  British  subjects  domiciled  within  the  domimoDS 
of  the  King  of  Siam,  shall  be  al  the  disposal  of  the  lawM  heirs,  or  their 
agent. 

« It  is  forbidden,  under  the  penalty  qf  death,  to  introduce  ojdom  into  the 
Siamese  dominions. 

<  The  King  of  Siam  engages  to  deliver  up  all  Native  Bnrmahs  and  Peguers 
«iid  all  Christian  captives  now  in  his  dominions  and  treated  as  slaves— who 
desire  to  leave  his  dominions. 

*  The  subjects  of  both  countries  shall  be  duly  informed,  and  comport  then- 
selves  accordingly.  The  King  of  Qneda,  now  a  prisoner  with  the  Siamese, 
shall  be  released  under  the  guarantee  of  the  British  Government  that  he  shall 
never  undertake  hostilities  against  the  Siamese. 

We  may  remark  on  tlus,  that  the  Siamese  are  quite  justified  in 
their  apprehensions  of  English  encroachment ;  although^  if  they 
place  reliance  on  the 'promise  of  a  treaty,  as  a  sufficient  security 
against  such  encroachment,  they  will  no  doubt  be  deceived.  The 
promise  not  to  encroach,  b  just  worth  as  much  as  the  vows  of 
mendship,  candour,  &c.,  which  are  mere  words  of  course  in  treaties 
generally,  and  are  never  regarded  when  there  Ib  any  temptation 
to  break  them.  The  Company  too  will  as  surely  introduce  their 
opium  into  Siam,  as  they  have  done  and  still  continue  to  do  into 
China,  where  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  empire,  and  known 
by  the  Company  to  be  such.    The  monopoly  in  the  culture  of  this 
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article  in  India  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  revenne  and 
patronage  belonging  to  the  local  GovemmeDt ;  and  every  extension 
of  the  markets  in  its  consumption  is  regarded  by  that  Government 
as  a  gain, — to  effect  which  they  care  not  what  laws  of  other  states 
are  broken,  though  they  are  so  loud  in  their  outcries  a§punst  those 
who  make  the  slightest  infringement  on  their  own. 

The  discussions  respecting  the  use  of  steam  vessels  between 
England  and  India^  still  continue  to  be  indulged  in  the  papers  of 
the  latter  country.  They  are  recommended  by  many  writers  to  be 
tried  for  the  Red  Sea;  but  we  have  never  yet  seen  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  objections  stated  to  this  navigation,  in  an  article  on 
this  subject,  published  in  the  first  number  of  the  ^  Oriental  Herald'; 
i^d  yet,  until  these  objections  are  overcome,  we  do  not  see  how 
steam  navigation  through  the  Red  Sea  can  ever  become  safe  or 
practicable.  In  their  anxiety  for  the  employment  of  this  powerful 
agent,  two  of  the  Bengal  Editors  recommend  that  gun-boats, 
navigated  by  steam,  should  be  sent  up  the  Indus  to  survey  that 
stream  from  its  outlet  to  its  source,  a  project  for  which  it  has 
been  suggested,  it  might  be  first  necessary  to  ask  permission  of 
the  mlers  who  hold  dominion  on  its  banks;  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  thought  of  by  the  proposers  of  the  undertak- 
bg. 

Hie  Emulous  steam  vessel  had  reached  Calcutta,  from  England, 
in  September.  She  is  described  as  being  a  very  long,  flush-built 
vessel,  low  in  the  water,  and  of  smaller  tonnage  than  the  Enter* 
ftizBy  having  three  light  and  graceful  masts,  with  a  fore  and  aft 
sail  on  each.  It  was  believed  that  she  would  be  used  for  the  Red 
Sea  trip :  but  we  think  it  more  than  probable  that  she  would  follow 
the  fate  of  the  Enterprize,  and  be  employed  either  for  river  navi- 
gation, or  short  voyages  from  port  to  port,  on  the  Indian  coast. 

A  long,  and  in  some  respects,  an  interesting  discussion  had  taken 
place  in  the  Bengal  papers,  on  the  subject  of  La  Perouse  and  his 
ill-fated  expedition.  A  Capt.  Dillon,  commanding  a  trading  ship 
between  Calcutta  and  South  America,  had  callea  at  one  of  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  little  visited,  and  become  acquainted  with 
information  which  led  to  the  belief  that  the  ships  commanded  by 
La  Perouse  were  wrecked  on  a  neighbouring  island,  which  he  was 
not  enabled  to  visit  himself.  The  inferences,  from  his  information, 
were  considered,  however,  so  forcible,  that  in  consequence  of  his 
commnnicatioos,  the  French  Governor-General,  the  Viscount  J)es 
Bassins  de  Richeraont,  residing  at  Pondicherry,  had  ordered  a 
vessel  to  be  immediately  fitted  out  to  go  to  the  island  in  question. 
Mr.  Bellanger,  the  King's  naturalist  at  Pondicherry,  was  to  embark 
in  this  vessel,  which,  after  her  voyage  of  research,  was  to  return 
to  the  island  of  Bourbon,  where  it  was  thought  she  might  be 
expected  about  the  month  of  June  1827.  The  discussions  on 
which  this  measure  is  founded  have  been  given  at  length,  in  seve- 
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ial  of  the  Londoik  papers,  which  renders  It  the  less  necessary  to 
repeat  them  here ;  oar  object  bein§^  in  general  to  devote  our  pages 
to  matters  which  do  not  obtain  the  desired  publicity  through  other 
channels. 

Madras. 

Oar  Intelligencp  from  Madras  is  scarcely  more  copiqas  than 
i^oal.  The  public  Journals  of  that  Presidency  contain  much  more 
Local  intelligence  from  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  than  from  the  stations 
in  tbeir  immediate  vicinity ;  and  as  to  public  matters  transpiriog 
at  Madras  itself,  if  exception  be  made  of  the  accounts  of  dinners, 
balls,  and  other  entertainments,  to  which  there  is  no  want  of  due 
attention)  one  may  gather  as  much  of  the  history  of  Japan,  as  of 
Southern  India,  from  the  Journals  of  this  silent  City  of  the  Coast. 

£e  tranquillity  of  a  censorship  must  be  agreeable,  indeed,  seeing 
t  it  is  so  rarely  broken,  by  any  thing  that  can  disturb  the  slum«> 
hers  of  those  in  authority,  for  whose  peace  it  is  such  an  efiectual 
guarantee. 

Und«r  these  circumstances,  and  until  some  spirited  individuals 
shall  set  an  example  of  greater  activity  and  freedom  in  their  com- 
monioations  with  Europe,  we  must  be  eontent  to  gather  the  brief 
notices  that  are  available  from  scattered  sources,  as  to  what  tran* 
spires  under  the  Presidency  of  Madras.  A  short  mo^thly  register 
of  occurrences  here,  has  come  into  our  possession ;  and  auhough  it 
extends  far  back  to  a  period  rather  beyond  that  within  which  a 
9ews-Ietter  would  be  comprized,  yet,  as  coming  from  such  a  quar- 
ter, from  whence  little  else  but  what  we  have  mentioned  can  be 
obtained,  and  extending  from  March  to  September  in  the  past  year, 
it  is  worth  transcribing ;  we,  therefore,  give  it  in  its  original  fonn: 

^SfABrv.— lliebeginQing'Df  this  month  brought  as  onr  new  coiiiiiiander«>in> 
chief,  who  arrifed  on  the  9d  in  the  ship  Fairlie  with  his  familv  and  staff.  Sir 
John  DovetoD  had  been  in  eomraand  of  the  army  since  the  departure  of 
lieatonant-Cfreneral  Ramsey ;  he  now  resigned  it  to  Sir  George  Walker,  who^ 
90  assmning  it,  tssued  a  General  Order  highly  complimentary  to  the  Madras 
army,  alluding  to  the  many  glorious  achievements  it  had  attained  since  he 
formerly  served  with  it ;  *'and  expressing  his  hope  that  his  comrades  in  arms 
will  continue  to  advance  in  the  proud  career  to  honourable  distinction  under 
Uf  command.'* 

*  in  consequence  of  the  indiiposition  of  our  worthy  Governor's  infuit  aon, 
La4y  Munro  was  induced,  by  the  advice  of  the  medical  attendants,  to  return 
to  England  for  the  benefit  of  the  child's  health.  The  Icnowledge  of  her  lady- 
ship's intention  caused  a  general  regret  aipong  all  classes  here,  and  a  few  days 
previous  to  her  departure  a  meeting  of  the  principal  Gentlemen  of  the  Settle* 
ment  was  held ;  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Ralph  Palmer,  presiding.  At  this 
meeting  it  was  agreed  that  si  deputation  should  wait  upon  her  ladyship,  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  the  universal  regret  felt  by  all  here,  on  account  of 
her  intended  departure,  and  to  request  her  ladyship  to  name  a  day  for  an 
entsrtainmeat  which  the  society  of  Madras  were  anxious  to  give  her  preTious 
to  her  departure ;  but  her  ladyship  declined,  in  a  very  delicate  and  hands  one 
manner,  the  honour  intended  her.  At  this  meeting  it  was  also  proposed,  b^  f 
gidlant  officer,  and  agreed  to  by  all,  **  that  her  ladyship  be  intreated  to  icraufy 
the  society  of  which  she  has  been  the  Icind  Patroness,  by  aitting  for  her 
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piitniit  in  Inll  laoffth  to  the  fint  trtlst  in  Bogland,  the  taae  to^be  placed  in 
tte  public  assembly  room  of  Madras.**  Her  ladyship  sailed  on  the  I7th,  hf 
tte  Mvttte  ship  WeUii%sUm^  with  a  few  other  passengers  from  this  place,  for 

''Hie  Lord  Bishop  of  Galcatta  arriyed  here  at  the  end  of  last  month,  and, 
dwing  his  stay  was  indefatigable  in  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  his 
catling ;  Tisitinff  churched,  chapels,  schools,  and  every  other  public  institution ; 
Ids  kind,  conciliatory  and  endearing  manners  rendered  him  l)eloved  by  all ; 
to  the  congregations  of  Native  Christians  his  attention  was  great,  his  behaviour 
such  as  inspired  them  with  confidence,  and  won  their  love  and  esteem  ;  his 
behaTioar  to  all  was  most  brotherly  and  affectionate.  The  Lord  Bishop  was 
not  well  pleased  with  the  state  of  the  flocli  in  this  part  of  his  diocese  ;  but 
Ihdl  shepherds  are  apt  to  have  faulty  sheep.  It  is  thought  here,  that  the  head 
o#the  church  of  this  Presidency  will  soon  retire  to  Europe,  and  that  the  Rev.' 
Mr.  Robinson,  his  Lordship's  Chaplain,  will  be  Archdeacon  of  Madras. 
The  present  Archdeacon  is  disposing  of  his  property,  and  it  is  said,  medi- 
tates a  professional  tour,  of  which,  of  course,  the  Government  will  defray  all 
the  expenses.  It  is  further  said,  that  the  Lord  Bishop  remarked  with  great 
diipleasiire,  that  although  two  Chaplains  belonged  to  each  church  here,  ttidre 
was  only  Divine  Service  once  on  a  Sunday.  Before  he  left  this,  he  caused  the 
pedbmanceof  Evening  Service  to  be  commenced  in  the  evenings  of  Sundays, 
and  it  to»k  place  for  the  first  time  in  ht.  Mary's  Churab,  on  the  18th  of  March« 
and  was  most  numerously  attended. 

'Accounts  reached  Madras  this  month  of  the  death  of  Colonel  Blacker. 
Surveyor-General  of  India,  an  officer  of  the  army  of  great  merit,  whose  loss[ 
is  much  deplored. 

*The  d^h,  Slst,  find  85th  regiments  of  Native  Infantry  arrived  at  the  Presi- 
dency to  embark  for  Rangoon  during  this  month.  The  mortality  among  the^ 
troops  continues  great,  and  I  see  it  stated  in  the  '  Madras  Courier*  that  his 
Miyesty's  8Dth  regiment,  which  has  had  1 170  men  in  its  ranks  since  sailing  on 
the  expedition,  can  only  now  muster  1  Major,  2  Captains,  8  Subalterns,  an 
A^ntant»  Assistant  Surgeon^  and  8D  men.  Every  account  represents  thq 
exertions  of  our  troops  as  great  and  meritorious;  victory  and  conquest  follow 
as  the  natural  consequences  ;  but,  after  all,  there  are  persons  here  who  think 
that  tb^  whole  kingdom  of  Ava  would  not  compensate  for  the  blood  that  has 
been'  sh^  and  the  money  that  has  been  expended.  Be  that  as  it  may,  many 
have  made  princely  fortunes  by  this  war,  especially  those  employed  in  the 
commissariat  department,  some  of  whom  have  cleared,  in  two  years,  three  or 
four  lacs  of  rupees,  by  purchasing  and  providing  stores,  grain,  provisions, 
and  eiothes  for  the  army  m  Ava. 

^  ^TLii,, — ^The  news  of  the  termination  of  the  war  in  Ava  was  received  here 
dafiAg  this  month,  and  satis^ed  those  who  cried  out  so  loudly  against  it,  but 
the  terms  of  the  peace  are  judged  by  many  to  be  less  advantageous  than  they 
<|iig1it  to  have  been.  All  seem  to  think  that  when  the  British  army  was  so 
^ery  near  the  eapital,  a  visit  to  it  by  the  whole  force  would  have  been 
ttaiMied  with  the  best  consequences.  The  Hon.  Company  have  acquired 
(what  was  Uttle  wanted)  a  vast  addition  of  territory,  the  value  of  which  is 
yai  to- be  proved;  but  there  are  persons  here  bold  enough  to  say  that  the 
oouBSiies  now  ceded  are  the  least  valuable  of  his  golden-footed  Majesty's 
pnotosions,  aud  remarkable  for  nothing  but  their  unhealthiness. 

•Ott  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  this  month,  I  perceived  the  flag  of  the  Port 
tfeolsted  half  mast  high,  indicating  the  death  of  some  exalted  personage ; 
■dnate  guns  were  also  firing  from  t(ie  battery  on  the  same  occasion.  I  soon 
Iwont  that  the  worthy  Bishop  of  Calcutta  wi^  no  more ;  he  died  very  suddenly 
•*  Trlchlnopoly  on  the  8d ;  a  more  sincere  and  general  lamentation  I  never 
wltncaaed,  and  I  remember  the  death  of  many  conspicuous  characters  amon^ 
M,  liot  ie  whom  we  now  mourned  was  beyond  all  praise ;  and  that  he  who  so 
raHHUly  addiessed  tlie  word  of  God  to  so  many  here,  and  whose  life  promised 
^^  ^  one  of  such  extensive  useftilness  to  his  fellow-creatures,  should  Imls* 
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suddenly  snatched  from  us,  wis  an  occurrence  thai  seemed  to  strike  eren  Ae 
most  thoughtless ;  a  universal  gloom  pervaded  all  ranks ;  and  after  the  first 
burst  of  grief  and  regret  was  over,  all  seemed  eager  to  show  their  high  esteem 
for  the  deceased  by  some  mark  of  public  respect.  A  notice  appearad  in  the 
papers  calllag  a  meeting  of  the  inbabitants  at  GoTemment-house.  At  Hits 
meeting  the  Governor  presided,  and  stated  that  the  object  of  it  was  *'  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  fittest  mode  of  testifying  their  venera- 
tion for  Uie  character  of  the  late  Bishop  Heber,  and  their  gri^  at  the  suddee 
termination  of  his  valuable  life."  A  subscription  was  entered  into  for  erecttn^ 
a  monument  to  his  memory,  and  all  contributed  to  it  with  alacrity,  both 
Europeans  and  Natives ;  it  already  amounts  to  about  S0,000  rupees,  an 
enormous  sum  for  a  monument,  which  can  add  nothing  to  the  character  of 
the  dead,  however  much  it  may  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  living.  Our  neighbonn 
in  Bombay  have  shown  much  good  sense  by  devoting  the  funds  subsmbed  to 
perpetuate  the  metoory  of  the  late  prelate,  to  a  nobler  end  than  erectinif  a 
monument,  by  that  of  endowing  a  certain  number  of  scholarships  in  the 
Bishop's  College  at  Calcutta,  thus  benefiting  future  generations  and  promotinip 
an  object  in  which  the  deceased  took  much  interest. 

*  The  Grand  Jury,  at  the  Criminal  Sessions  held  thb  month,  having  flrithfil 
the  business  brought  before  them,  delivered  a  presentment  to  the  Comity 
which,  after  adverting  to  several  local  topics,  stated  that  the  expense  of  law 
proceedings  had  arisen  to  such  a  pitch  as  loudly  to  call  for  the  interfereaoe 
of  the  Court  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  gross  impositions  practised  within  its 
own  immediate  reach.  This  seemed  to  sUr  up  the  wrath  of  the  minions  of  the 
Court,  who  dread  any  public  notice  being  taken  of  their  shameful  manner  of 
fleecing  those  who  e'roplov  them  ;  the  Editor  of  the  '*  Madras  Courier,"  himself 
a  lirab  of  the  law,  in  a. philippic  in  one  of  his  numbers,  endeavoured  to  con- 
tradict the  statement  of  the  Jury  ;  but  it  only  tended  to  convince  the  public 
of  its  truth.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  lawyers  of 
this  place,  is  drawing  up  a  detail  of  the  principal  arts  practised  by  tbem 
since  1616,  and  promises  to  give  it  roe  for  publication.  In  order  to  show  to 
every  one  what  is  carrying  on  among  them  here.  Its  publication  will  certainly 
benefit  many,  and  make  others  blush.  In  the  meantime,  I  cannot  hdp  men- 
tioning that  so  rapacious  have  the  attorneys  become  that  they  have  of  lata 
got  into  the  practice  of  suing  individuals  in  the  Supreme  Court  for  the 
recovery  of  very  trifiing  sums  of  money,  much  under  the  amount  that  can 
be  decided  by  the  Petty  Court  established  expressly  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts ;  thus  exacting  costs  to  the  amount  of  from  250  to  900  rupees,  on  cases 
Which  could  have  been  settled  in  the  Petty  Court  fo/  20  or  25  rupees  at  the  most. 

*  May  . — ^Many  of  the  troops  from  A va  returned  to  Madras  during  this  month. 
The  emaciated  and  worn-out  bodies  of  both  Europeans  and  Natives  plaiolj 
evinced  the  hard  nature  of  the  service  in  which  they  had  been  engaged ;  his 
Migesty*s  89th  regiment  in  particular  was  sadly  reduced. 

*■  June  and  July. — ^Nothing  very  particular  of  a  local  nature  occurred  during 
these  months.  Our  worthy  Governor  set  out  on  the  21st  of  July  on  a  tour  into 
the  interior:  he  was  accompanied  by  several  Civil  and  AUlitary  Ofiicen, 
Before  they  had  got  50  miles  from  the  Presidency  in  the  Chingleput  district, 
a  most  audacious  robbery  was  committed  on  a  party  of  the  Governor's  fol- 
lowers. A  number  of  Coolies  employed  carrying  the  baggage  were  attacked 
by  a  regular  band  of  robbers,  and  completely  plundered  by  them  of  a  peat 
part  of  the  Governor's  wearing  apparel,  and  many  other  valuable  things 
belonging  to  his  private  Secretary-.  Robberies  of  this  nature  have  of  late 
been  very  frequent  between  Madras  and  the  bottom  of  the  pass  towards 
Mysore.  Near  Wallajabad,  Lieutenant  Lewis,  of  the  46th  Native  In&nUy, 
going  to  Bangalore,  was  robbed  of  his  property  ;  and  ffentlemen  travelUi^f 
in  palankeens  have  repeatedly  been  attacked  on  that  road. 

*•  We  had,  during  these  two  months,  many  more  arrivals  from  Ava^briagiag 
back  troops ;  the  corps  destined  to  remain  are  said  to  be  his  Majesty's  46lli 
retriment,  the  1st,  d2d,  and  S6th  Madras  Native  Infanty,  and  one  company  of 
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Artillery.  The  Comroifsariat  bmnch  of  the  service  has  been  farther  thought 
one  of  the  best  here  for  making  rapid  fortunes  :  but  the  Engineer  departmen  t , 
is  also  an  excellent  one :  there  are  always  some  new  jobs  going  on  in  it,  re- 
ptiriog,  altering,  or  erecting  buildings  of  some  description  or  other ;  howeyen 
there  has  been  lately  less  employment  in  it  than  usual,  as  our  worthy  Go- 
Ternor  encourages  no  useless  expenditure  of  public  money,  and  the  Engineer 
ofRcers  were  rather  at  a  stand,  until  it  was  discovered  by  timely  ingenuity  that 
the  substantial  and  beautiful  roads  constructed  four  or  five  years  ago  by 
Colonel  de  Haviland,  and  which  had  never  required  any  repairing  since,  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  wearing  out  the  shoes,  of  the  horses,  and  the  rims 
or  irons  of  the  carriage  wheels,  particularly  the  roads  of  some  of  the  principal 
drives,  where  the  fashionables  of  Madras  take  their  evening  airings ;  so  in 
order  to  remedy  this  public  evil,  and  to  lessen  the  wearing  out  of  horses' 
shoes  and  carriage  wheels,  the  engineers  are  now  hard  at  work,  ripping  up 
these  offensive  roads,  and  overlaying  them  with  a  coat  of  fine  soft  mud,  which 
in  wet  weather  will  be  impassable,  and  in  the  next  dry  windy  season,  will 
be  flying  in  clouds  all  over  the  plain  ;  an  advantage  to  those  n  eding  employ- 
ment, for  then  of  course  the  engineers  will  again  be  in  requisition. 

*AueiJST*— We  have  had  many  arrivals  firom  Europe  during  this  month,  and 
I  kear  eyerywhere  that  a  larger  and  more  beautiftil  assortment  of  fair  damsels 
never  was  landed  at  Madras  in  any  former  year.  There  has  also  been  a  large 
importation  of  recruits,  officers  for  the  army,  and  writers  for  the  Civil  Service, 
as  well  as  two  barristers,  and  four  attorneys  for  the  Supreme  Court. 

'During  this  month  his  Majesty's  royals  and  his  Majesty's  4l8t  regiment 
•f  foot,  both  recently  returned  from  Rangoon,  marched  from  the  presideuoy, 
the  former  for  Bangalore,  and  the  latter  for  Bellary  ;  his  Majesty's  80th  regi- 
ment remains  in  Fort  St.  George,  and  it  is  said  his  Majesty's  80th  regiment 
will  shortly  arrive  here,  preparatory  to  its  return  to  Europe. 

'  Intelligence  has  been  received  during  this  month  of  the  death  of  another 
distinguished  and  brave  officer  of  the  coast  army.  Colonel  Pepper. 

*  An  unusual  fall  of  rain  has  taken  place  here  during  this  month,  equal  indeed 
to  what  is  generally  expected  in  the  monsoon  months;  this  has  tended 
to  keep  the  air  cool,  and  the  season  throughout  has  been  very  healthy  ;  the 
reverse  has  been  the  case  at  many  stations  under  the  other  presidencies,  where 
that  sad  scourge,  the  cholera  morbus,  has  carried  off  many.' 

The  proceedings  of  a  public  meeting  at  Hyderabad,  relative  to 
the  affairs  of  Messrs.  William  Palmer  and  Co.  of  that  city,  we  have 
given  in  a  separate  article,  extracted  from  the  '  Bengal  Chronicle* 
of  October  6 ;  but  the  following  extract  of  a  private  letter  from  that 
city,  coming  under  the  head  of  general  iiitelligeuce,  we  introduce 
here: 

^  Such  is  the  inattention  of  the  Nizam's  Government  to  the  safety  of  its  sub- 
jects, that  (what  may  appear  to  you  incredible)  the  communication  between 
this,  the  metropolis  of  the  Nizam's  dominions,  and  Masulipatam,  a  considera- 
ble town  on  the  sea-coast,  with  which  Hyderabad  chiefly  trades,  is  rendered 
extremely  unsafe,  and,  consequently,  considerably  impeded  by  royal  tigers. 
Travellers  and  villagers  have  been  carried  off  by  them,  during  the  last  month, 
nearly  to  the  average  of  a  man  a  day.  At  present  the  Natives  will  rarely  ven- 
tare  but  in  large  parties,  and  even  still,  many  are  carried  off.  The  number  of 
Boropean  officers  travelling  this  road  is  very  insignificant ;  yet,  within  nine 
months,  four  followers  of  officers,  as  under  jMirticularized,  have  been  sprang 
upon  and  devoured  on  the  high  road :  the  Lascar  of  Lieutenant  Kirby,  4th  Na- 
Hre  Infantry,  a  grasscutter  of  Lieutenant  Rowlandson,  40th  Native  Infantry, 
from  immediately  behind  his  horse ;  a  palanqnin  boy  of  Mr.  Assistant  Bur- 
geon Smith  ;  and  a  discharged  sepoy  of  thi*  iO<h  Native  Inftintry,  close  by 
tile  palanquin  of  Lieutenant  Lord  of  the  Nizam*s  service.    Tlie  case  of  this 
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last  man  was  lomewhat  peculiar ;  he  bad  remained  at  a  village  on  the  skirts  of  the 
jungle  for  seyeral  davs  awaiting  an  escort,  and,  daring  the  whole  time,  coald 
talk  of  nothing  but  the  certainty  that  his  destiny  was  to  perish  by  a  tiger. 
Upon  Lieutenant  Lord's  passing  the  village  with  a  considerable  number  of 
^  attendants,  he  joined  them,  and  kept  close  to  Mr.  Lord*s  palanquin.  Entering 
into  conversation  with  that  gentleman,  he  told  him  that  he  was  certain  l^s  &te 
was  to  die  in  that  jungle,  and  so  tediously  harped  upon  the  matter  during 
several  miles,  that  at  last  Mr.  Lord  told  him  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  shut  the 
palanquin  doors.  Scarcely  had  he  done  so,  before  a  tiger  sprung  upon  one  of  his 
cowry  coolies,  but,  luckily  for  the  man  striking  the  box  w^iich  he  wasearry- 
ing,  merely  sprawled  him  harmless,  and  the  tiger  then  turning  ^uirply, 
walked  off  with  the  feitalist,  who  was  only  heard  to  utter  one  piercing  cry. 

*  An  instance  of  gallantry  by  a  Naik  and  two  sepoys  in  the  Belarrum  Bri- 
gade, deserves  to  be  recorded.  Upon  one  of  the  sepoys  being  sprung  upon,  the 
Naik  and  remaining  sepoy  pursued,  fired  upon,  and  wounded  the  animal, 
though  the  sepoy  had  been  carried  a  considerable  way  into  the  jungle.  The 
ball  which  wounded  the  tiger  and  caused  it  to  quit  the  sepoy,  alterwardb 
lodged  in  the  latter's  arm.  Though  much  lacerated  and  bruised  by  the  thorns, 
vnderwood  and  stones,  over  whieh  be  had  been  dragged,  and  severely  wouaded 
in  the  neck,  where  the  tiger  always  seizes,  the  sepoy  ultimately  recovered,  and 
is  now  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

*  If  a  reward  sufficiently  large  was  offered  to  Shlkarries  for  the  destruction  of 
tigers,  and  the  payment  of  this  reward  was  really  secured  to  the  parties 
earning  it,  doubtless  these  ferocious  brutes  would  be  extirpated,  at  least,  on 
all  this  publie  ways.  Under  any  but  the  worst  of  govemraenta,  such  a  well 
frequented  road  would  be  cleared,  enlarged,  and  generally  improved.* 

India  must  be  opened  to  the  coloDization  of  Europeans^  however, 
before  the  improvement  of  its  roads,  or  any  other  improvement  of 
a  permanent  nature,  is  likely  to  take  place.  Governors,  who  inhabit  a 
country  but  for  a  season,  and  when  their  fortunes  are  made,  retire  to 
the  mother  country  to  give  place  to  other  fortune-Quakers  who  come 
after  them,  are  not  likely  to  care  much  about  the  state  of  roads, 
bridges,  canals,  or  other  internal  improvements  ;  more  especially 
under  a  system  which,  instead  of  encouraging  internal  commerce, 
out  of  which  improved  roads  would  speedily  arise,  forbids  any 
'European  trader  from  going  ten  miles  beyond  the  capital,  to  buy  or 
sell,  and  seizes  him  for  transportation,  if  found  guilty  of  the  sin  of 
commercial  dealings  with  the  Natives  ! 

Let  us  hope,  however,  that  a  better  era  is  approaching,  and  that 
under  an  improved  system  of  Grovernment  for  India,  both  the  terri- 
tories possessed  by  the  Company,  and  those  bordering  on  them,  will 
be  greatly  benefited  by  the  change. 

Bombay. 

We  have  Papers  from  this  Presidency,  from  the  beginning  of 
September  to  the  end  of  November  inclusive ;  and  private  letters 
to  the  middle  of  December.  The  latter  are  in  general  much  m»re 
copious  in  their  communication  of  news  than  the  former,  and  are^ 
we  believe,  generally  more  worthy  of  confidence.  To  speak  can- 
didly, nothing  can  be  conceived  more  unattractive  and  insipid  t^  a 
reader  in  England  than  the  conf^ed  mass  of  heterogeneous  materials 
presented  to  the  eye  in  the  sheets  and  supplements  of  an  Indian 
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Newspaper,  where  three-fourths  of  the  contents  consist  of  extracts 
from  English  Papers,  which  on  their  return  here  are  at  least  twelve 
months  old,  and  have  heen  superseded  hy  a  thousand  more  recent 
e?ents  and  changes,  amid  which  the  former  have  been  entirely  for- 
gotten. Add  to  this,  the  trifling  and  ill-written  controversies  on 
local  ^matters  which  fill  up  the  remainder  of  its  space :  and  the 
reader  will  cease  to  wonder  why  so  little  of  its  interminable  folios 
is  found  worthy  of  being  transplanted  into  any  English  Journal. 
These  observations  apply,  in  some  degree,  to  all  the  Indian  Papers 
that  reach  us,  but  in  an  especial  manner  to  those  of  Madras  and 
Bombay,  which  must  be  wholly  attributable  not  to  a  deficiency  of 
talent  but  to  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  community,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  low  state  of  public  feeling,  the  great  index  by 
wbieh  the  press  is  every  where  guided ;  frar  there  is  surely  noorQ 
talent  in  either  of  those  settleaieats  than  could  be  expected  at  the 
Cape  or  in  New  South  Wales,  and  yet,  because  of  a  high  public 
9^t  existing  among  the  society  of  the  two  last  named  Colonies, 
and  the  greater  attachment  to  freedom  by  which  they  are  charac- 
terized, the  Public  Journals  of  each  are  superior,  in  the  import-* 
aooe  of  the  tabjects  discussed,  and  the  manner  of  treating  them, 
to  any  that  ever  reach  us  from  any  part  of  India,  but  more  espe- 
cially from  the  Presidencies  JMuned. 

We  proceed,  however,  to  glean  from  both  sources,  letteiis 
and  papers,  the  little  information  which  eaeh  affbvds.  And  first, 
that  we  may  not  be  supposed  to  misrepresent,  when  we  character- 
ize the  communications  of  correst>ondent8  to  the  Indian  Papers  as 
trifling  and  ill-written,  we  g?ve  the  following  short  specimen,  from 
the  Bombay  Courier  of  €ept.  14,  1627.  To  be  sure,  it  is  from  the 
pen  of  the  renowned  Captain  Seely,  whose  reputation  is  as  great 
here  as  elsewhere ;  and  it  appears  in  the  Gazette  of  the  Bombay 
Goremment,  the  paper  of  which  Mr.  Warden,  the  member  of 
Council,  is  principal  proprietor.  But,  whether  the  Editor  who  inserts 
it,  acts  under  the  directions  of  masters  or  not,  it  is  clear,  from  his 
continuance  in  office,  that  he  must  be  honoured  with  the  approbation 
of  those  he  serves  ;  and  what  manner  of  men  these  are,  proprietors, 
editor,  and  correspoadeDt,  may  be  judged  from  the  following  letter, 
whieli  we  give  Yerbatim,  from  the  Paper  named  : 

'  A  PUZZLCR. 

*  To  the  Bditor  qftke  Bombay  Courier. 

''  It  is  mj'  pleasure^ 
I  buy  my  words  by  weight,  uot  by  measure. 
Short  and  quick,  like  a  donkey *s  gallop.** 

*"  Mr.  Editor, 

*  Brevity  is  the  word,  and  conciseness  tlie  order  of  the  day  ;  «o  liere  goes, 

without  any  beating  about  the  bush  or  circumloetitioii  whatever.    Are  your 

readers  aware  that  the  word  that  may  occur  five  timee  in  regular  svcoes- 

f-ioii  without  the  inf^rventlon  of  another  word  or  letter,  and  «tiU  be  good 
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English  ?  By  tbe  way,  I  caonot  resist  speaking  a  word  to  8.  of  last  Courier.* 
However  beneTolent  his  intention^  are,  (aod  this  no  one  can  deny,)  his  letter 
on  tbe  Fnnd  is  a  series  of  assumptions  in  which  he  completely  bags  tbe  ques- 
tion. He  mast  not  imagine,  that,  because  I  object  to  the  principles  of  the 
Fund,  I  have  less  respect  for,  and  confidence  in  the  Directors,  or  less  attach-^ 
meut  to  the  widows  and  their  children.  In  esteem  for  the  former,  and  I  may 
say  love  for  the  latter,  I  will  not  abate  S.  a  jot.  It  is  the  system,  aftd  not 
the  managers  or  claimants,  that  my  strictures  have  been  directed  against. 
While  the  embargo  lasts,  and  the  interdict  is  in  force,  I  am  briefly  and  shortly^ 
your's  obediently, 

*  Y.* 
"  Cdl»db,  September  Sth,  1896.* 

This,  though  a  hrief,  is  nevertheless  a  fair  specimea  of  the 
kind  of  writing  which  is  most  ^equently  found  in  the  paper  froii» 
which  it  is  quoted ;  and  four  or  five  columns  are  often  filled  in  the 
same  Journal,  with  matter  not  a  whit  superior,  from  the  same  sa- 
gacious hrain.  Certainly,  the  most  insignificant  provincial  paper  in 
England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  would  consider  itself  degraded  by 
the  worthless  effiisions  which  meet  a  ready  reception  in  this  index 
of  public  taste  and  public  feeling  at  Bombay.  There  was  a 
period,  when  this  same  paper,  the  ^  Bombay  Courier,'  was,  beyond 
all  question,  the  best-written  and  most  deservedly  popular  journal 
published  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was 
then,  however,  edited  bjr  Mr.  Erskine,  and  contributed  to  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  all  per- 
sons as  superior  in  talent  to  Mr.  Warden,  Captain  Seely,  and  the 
present  Editor,  whoever  he  may  be,  as  one  set  of  men  could  well 
be  above  another  of  the  same  race  and  nation.  The  public  feeling 
of  society  must  then  also  have  been  of  a  higher  and  better  kind ; 
for,  without  a  degradation  in  this  respect,  such  miserable  produc- 
tions as  the  existing  ones  could  never  meet  sufficient  support  to 
pay  their  expenses.  The  *  Courier,'  it  is  true,  cannot  need  this, 
while  it  has  a  Member  of  Council  and  other  public  functionaries 
for  its  proprietors :  as  they  contrive,  by  their  advertising-patronage, 
and  liberal  charges,  to  make  the  Government  Treasury  pay  hand- 
somely for  what,  under  any  other  circumstances,  would  have  to  be 
defrayed  by  others. 

The  wars  which  are  continually  occurring  between  the  Arabs  and 
Persians,  who  inhabit  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  Persian  Gulpb, 
are  but  little  known  beyond  the  precincts  of  their  own  waters ; 
there  is,  however,  an  incident  in  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
<  Bombay  Courier,'  connected  with  one  of  these  contests,  that  is 
worth  transcribing: 

*  We  believe  that  the  war  between  the  Imaum  of  Muscat  and  the  Sheik  of 
Bushire  was  first  announced  bv  our  contemporary  of  the  '  Gazette.'  HU 
Highness  of  Muscat  may  be  said  to  have  brought  the  dispute  to  a  termhiatioa 

»a  most  skilful  and  decisive  measure.  The  Sheik  had  gone  to  Mecca  on  a 
grimage,  and  the  Injaum,  having  watched  his  return,  has  made  him  pri- 
8oner»  and  has  transferred  him  to  one  of  his  ships  of  war,  which,  by  tbe  last 
accounts,  was  off  Kishm.    From  all  we  have  neard^  the  quarrel  was  sol 
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political,  but  a  business  of  gallantry,  la  which  a  Persian  princess  was  con- 
cerned, and  as  such  we  trust  that  the  Tmaum  will  treat  his  prisoner  with  that 
courtesy  which  is  the  grace  of  knighthood  and  all  honourable  men.  In  fact, 
from  the  Imaum*s  high  character  for  justice  and  liberality,  which  is  widely 
known  and  expressed  on  the  western  shores  of  India,  we  are  assured  that  he 
will  take  no  undue  advantage  of  th^  present  unfortunate  situation  of  his 
adversary.* 

The  coast  aboat  Bombay,  from  Goa  to  Guzerat,  has  been  always 
remarkable  for  the  prevalence  of  piracies,  which  the  Bombay 
Marine  has  never  yet  been  strong  enough  entirely  to  put  down. 
The  following  is  a  late  instance  related  in  the  ^  Bombay  Gazette : ' 

*  We  understand  that  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  two  or 
three  acts  of  piracy  were  committed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gulf  of 
Catch  by  a  party  of  twenty  or  thirty  men  under  Jussoo  LAruk,  who  had  come 
down  from  Scin'de  and  seized  a  boat  somewhere  near  Tooneak,  a  place  in  the 
Gulf. 

*  It  appears  that  the  pirates  took  advantage  of  the  Government  armed  boat 
having  been  despatched  to  another  quarter  from  the  cruizing  ground,  and  in 
the  first  instance  seized  four  trading  boats,  but  being  laden  with  grain,  they 

•  obtained  little  booty.  After  this  they  proceeded  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Gulf,  where  they  abandoned  their  own  vessel,  which  was  taken  to  Mandavie 
and  claimed  by  the  owners. 

'  Another  act  of  a  more  serious  nature  than  the  above  was  committed  about 
the  same  time,  by  six  men  supposed  to  belong  to  Bombay,  where  it  is  said 
the  principal  of  the  gang  purchased  a  boat,  and  proceeding  with  the.rest  to 
sea,  fell  in  with  a  battellah,  bound  to  Surat,  off  Serrapoor,  where  they  plun- 
dered her  of  every  thing  portable,  and  toolc  the  goods  to  a  place  near  Man- 
davie: in  conveying  which  to  some  place  in  the  interior,  one  of  the  men  was 
seized,  whose  deposition  being  taken,  may  perhaps  lead  to  a  discovery 
of  the  rest  of  the  gang.  The  principal  escaped,  but  as  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose the  crew  of  the  plundered  boat  were  made  away  with,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
this  fellow,  with  his  accomplices,  may  be  secured  and  meet  the  punishment  they 
deserve. 

*•  In  addition  to  the  above,  it  is  reported  that  a  lioat  having  on  board  a  con- 
siderable sum  in  dollars  was  ]Aundered  off  Nowanugghur,  and  the  property 
lakeo  across  the  Runn  by  the  robbers,  as  they  were  traced  for  a  considerable 
distance  along  its  southern  edge ;  and  where  the  bodies  of  two  unfortunate 
travellers  were  found  murdered,  supposed  to  have  been  done  by  these  mis 
creants,  in  order  to  prevent  information  being  given. 

*  Effectual  means,  we  understand,  have  been  taken  by  Government  to  pre- 
vent the  commission  of  the  like  acts,  and  to  give  security  to  vessels  trading 
in  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  and  its  vicinity.* 

A  letter  from  Bombay  states  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  at 
Jeypoor,  engaged  in  some  negociations  respecting  the  young  Rajah 
of  that  state,  who,  being  in  his  minority,  was  of  course  unable  to 
take  care  of  his  own  interests  without  the  ever-ready  guardianship 
of  the  British  authorities,  who  are  never  backward  with  their 
advice  or  assistance  on  such  occasions,  having  of  course  an  eye  to 
their  own  interests  at  the  same  time. 

Some  alarm  was  felt  at  Bombay  respecting  the  hostilities  be- 
tween IRussia  and  Persia ;  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  com- 
munity there,  well  knomng  what  would  be  the  probable  issue  of  a 
joDction  between  the  forces  of  Nicholas  and  those  of  Scindah,  who^ 
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as  far  as  wc  hear,  has  no  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
treatment  or  views  of  his  powerful  neighbours,  and  who,  it  is 
thought  by  some,  may  possibly  be  induced  to  have  representations 
made  by  an  ambassador  of  his  own,  in  a  quarter  where  his  com- 
plaints^ if  well  grounde^d,  would  meet  a  more  gracious  reception 
and  more  prompt  redress  than  from  any  Governor  to  whom  his 
vak#el  should  present  himself  at  an  Indian  durbar. 

Eastern  Seas. 

* 

The  intelligence  from  this  quarter  is  more  than  usually  warlike. 
The  Chinese  empire  is  threatened  with  a  general  insurrection :  the 
Javanese  territories  are  likely  to  revert  to  their  original  possessors 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  general  state  of  affairs  in 
the  extreme  Bast,  seems  to  portend  many  and  important  changes 
there. 

In  China,  there  exists  an  extensive  confederacy,  called  the 
Brotherhood,  allied  by  a  species  of  free  masonry  to  each  other, 
and  spreading,  it  would  seem,  over  all  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  as 
well  as  through  China  Proper.  These  are  all  represented  to  be  dis- 
affected towards  the  Government,  and  to  be  in  many  places  in  open 
rebellion.  In  Formosa,  all  the  inhabitants  have  been  in  this  state 
for  some  time  past.  In  the  north-^westem  provinces,  the  rebels  have 
been  able  to  surround  the  local  government  and  its  troops,  and  to 
cut  off  all  communication  with  the  capital;  while,  among  the  Mo- 
hammedan tribes  in  Western  Asia,  the  standard  of  rebellion 
against  the  Chinese  throne  is  fairly  unfiirled.  To  suppress  all  these 
dangerous  ebullitions,  the  Emperor  was  exerting  all  his  energies, 
raising  money  in  every  quarter,  and  by  every  device.  From  the 
Hosg  merchants  and  government  officers  at  Caotou,  a  large  sum 
had  beeu  already  raised,  by  way  of  contribution  or  subscriptioii, 
and  at  the  court  of  Pekin,  new  peerages  or  mandarinships  were 
created,  and  put  up  to  sale  at  enormous  prices.  The  buttons 
(for  this  is  the  emblem  of  honour  in  China,  instead  of  ribbou, 
stars,  and  garters,  which  take  the  lead  with  us,)  were  not,  bow- 
ever,  as  saleable  as  could  be  desired,  so  thai  other  steps  would 
probably  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  ways  and 
means. 

From  Java,  the  accounts  stlU  continue  to  be  unfavourable.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  Penang  Oasette,  which  has  been 
repeated  in  the  other  Indian  Papers : 

*  The  state  of  belligerent  affairs  in  Java  appears  to  be  daily  becoming  more 
unravoarable  to  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch  to  restore  order  in  the  interior.  Tlie 
losses  they  had  sustained,  and  their  critical  position,  were  known  in  Holland  in 
the  month  of  Noyember,  bat  Rtill  no  supplies  of  troops  had  arrived  at  Bataria 
from  thence.  The  number  of  effective  Europeans  was  less  than  500,  aiid 
they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  maintainln|ir  the  forts  at  Sooloo  and 
Djocjo-Carla.  Seventy  officers,  besides  many  men,  are  Mtld  to  have  perished 
within  the  last  month  or  Xsto,  from  fattfpie  and  exp^sara  in  the  field. 
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*  In  the  meauwhile,  the  Natives,  with  all  their  woU-j^Down  refiolutioo  and 
courage,  have  uncoDtroUed  possession  of  the  couDtry,  and  are  represented  to 
hare  profited  so  much  by  the  experience  they  have  dearly  purchased  in  this 
long-«ontinued  struggle,  as  to  have  become  more  skilful  and  far  betted 
soldiers  than  they  used  to  be.  The  Natives  have  fortified  several  strong  po- 
sitions, and  are  supposed  to  be  gradually  improving  their  advantages.  The 
Dutch,  in  gallantly  storming  one  of  these  posts,  lost  three  oflicers  killed  and 
seven  wounded,  and  had  about  ten  men  killed  and  forty  wounded ;  the  loss 
of  the  Natives  was  about  600,  a  result  very  di$proportK>nate  to  the  relative 
pofitioo  and  droumstances  of  the  two  belligerents'.  In  this  affahr,  an  aid- 
ae-camp  of  the  Governor-General  received  a  musket  ball  through  his  neck, 
another  through  the  thigh  ;  the  Natives  fighting  desperately  at  the  *point  of 
the  bayonet.  It  is  stated  as  the  opinion  of  the  comnumder  of  the  forces  in 
the  field,  General  Van  Geen,  a  very  distinguished  officer,  that  a  supply  of 
10,000  men  must  be  sent  out  as  speedily  as  practicable,  or  it  is  feared  that  the 
provinces  in  the  interior  must  bo  wholly  abandoned. 

*  The  trade  and  revenues  arc  represented  to  be  greatly  diminished,  and 
heavy  complaints  continue  to  be  poured  forth  agidnst  the  new  financial  sys- 
ten,  by  which  the  public  creditor  is  compel  led  to  receive  a  dividend  of  two- 
tliirds  of  his  dues  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  from  80  stivers  to  ^ 
per  guilder.* 

The  Singapore  Papers  that  have  reached  us,  extend  to  the  end 
of  NoTember.  In  the  paper  of  the  9th  of  that  month,  is  a  very 
instructive  document  on  the  American  trade  with  Chma,  ibr  the 
season  just  passed,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  total  amount  of 
the  several  heads  of  trade  from  Canton  were  as  follows : 

Spanish  Dollars. 

Imports  into  Canton  from  America 7,776,301 

Exports  from  Canton  to  the  United  States 7,650,9S6 

Exports  from  Do.  by  American  ships  to  ports  in  Europe... .     684s856 
Exports  from  Do.  by  Do.  to  South  America  and  the  Pacific      416,708 

On  a  comparison  of  this  statement  with  that  of  the  preceding 
year>  it  appears  that  the  trade  between  Canton  and  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  continued  nearly  the  same :  while  that 
between  Canton  and  South  America,  carried  on  in  American  ves- 
sels, and  including  Manilla  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  had  in- 
creased by  416,768  dollars,  or  nearly  to  double  its  amount  in  the 
preceding  year.  *  This/  says  the  editor  of  the  Singapore  Chromiele, 
*  is  a  very  important  circumstance  83  it  regards  the  commercial 
resources  of  these  states  ;  for  we  know  (he  continues)  that  ship- 
ments to  at  least  an  equal  amount  have  been  made  in  the  course 
of  the  season  for  the  same  destination  under  other  flags !' 

Here  is  a  lesson  of  reproach  to  the  English  Government !  All 
the  world  may  trade  freely  with  China  except  the  English ;  and 
who  are  the  authors  of  this  absurd  and  unjust  prohibition  I  No 
others  than  the  English  thetnselves !  Could  it  be  deemed  possible 
that  a  Legislature  should  be  so  blind  to  the  interests  of  its  own 
subjects,  as  to  let  the  subjects  of  all  other  nations  profit  by  an  in- 
tercourse vrith  such  a  country  as  China,  and  yet  make  a  law  shut- 
ting out  its  own  subjects  (excepting  only  a  few  Individuals  com- 
posing a  joint-etock  monopoly,  called  the  East  India  Company)  from 
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participating  in  this  otherwise  universal  trade  1  And  yet  all  this 
happens  under  a  ministry  especially  claiming  the  praise  of  the  na- 
tion for  its  liberality  and  encouragement  of  free  trade  in  ^every 
quarter.  Hdw  long  will  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
England  remain*  blind  to  the  evils  which  the  continued  existence 
of  this  monopoly  occasions  !  How  long  will  they  delay  demanding 
of  the  Legislature  either  to  purchase  off  its  remaining  lease,  or  its 
immediate  abolition,  as  a  nuisance  and  obstruction  to  the  great 
highway  of  commerce,  which  ought  to  have  been  removed  years 
ago,  and  against  which  the  voice  of  every  distressed  manufacturer 
in  the  kingdom  ought  to  be  raised,  until  its  demolition  is  effectually 
secured. 

A  late  communication  from  Batavia,  published  in  the  *  Singrapore 
Chronicle,'  says,  that  although  the  reinforcements  of  troops  mn 
the  out-stations  and  from  Europe  had  increased  the  European  force 
of  the  Dutch  much  beyond  what  it  had  ever  been,  yet  they  were 
unable  to  make  a  successful  stand  against  the  Javenese,  who  now 
came  iilto  close  combat  with  them,  and  fought  them  hand  to  hand. 
The  insurgents  cut  up  the  roads,  bum  the  bridges,  and  destroy 
all  communication  between  the  Dutch  posts.  The  civilians,  ha- 
rassed out  by  military  duties,  afford  ample  employment  for  the 
medical  men,  while  commerce  6f  every  kind  is  at  a  stand,  and  Ba- 
tavia, once  the  Queen  of  the  East,  appears  like  a  city  afflicted  with 
the  plague. 

From  the  difficulty  of  raising  money  to  carry  on  their  operations, 
the  Batavian  Government  had  been  obliged  to  retrench  in  every 
department  of  expenditure :  some  offices  were  abolished  ;  others 
incorporated,  twd  or  three  in  one ;  the  pay  of  all  officers  reduced  ; 
and  the  allowances  of  the  clergy  considerably  diminished.  The 
Dutch  Company  (a  new  monopoly  established  by  the  Netherlands 
€k>vernment)  have  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  opium  farms  of  Java 
and  Madura  (which  have  not,  as  usual,  been  exposed  to  sale)  at 
a  lower  rate  than  had  been  ever  offered  for  them  by  others.  It  is 
the  prevailing  opinioh  in  Java,  that  they  will  also  get  a  monopoly 
of  the  tin,  spices,  copper,  and  every  other  article  worth  trading  in. 
Under  such  a  system,  it  is  concluded  that  while  the  Company's  pro- 
fits by  these  monopolies  may  appear  large,  they  will  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  Gumbr6us  machinery  with  which  all  joint- 
stock  companies  are  sure  to  be  managed,  and  that  both  it  and  the 
Government  will  ultimately  sink  under  the  weight  of  their  own 
burthens. 

In  the  Singapore  Paper  of  Nov.  23,  the  Editor  has  republished  a 
large  portion  of  an  article  given  in  the  February  Number  -of  the 
*  Oriental  Herald '  on  Mr.  Crawfurd's  Mission  to  Siam  and  Cochin 
China  ;  and  he  joins  us  in  deprecating  the  insolent  and  malicious 
article  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review '  on  the  same  subject. 

The  general  trade  of  Singapore  was  increasing,-*-8hips  arriving 
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at  it  from  all  quarters.  Large  quantities  of  tin  had  lately  been 
imported  into  it  from  the  ports  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  north  of 
Malacca.  The  mines  in  that  district  had  lately  been  worked  with 
much  spirit,  and  nearly  all  the  produce  of  them  was  brought  to 
Singapore.  Vessels  from  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  navigated  by 
native  Indians,  had  also  begun  to  venture  across  the  Indian  Ocean 
towards  the  straits  of  Malacca,  bringing  cargoes  of  betel-nut  and 
piece  goods.  Many  persons  came  from  India  also  as  settlers,  co- 
lonization being  freely  permitted  at  Singapore,  and  the  population 
consequently  rapidly  increasing.  Sugar  and  rice  were  bringing  by 
junks  fromSiam  in  rather  increased  quantities ;  but  the  usual  supply 
of  stick  lac  had  entirely  failed,  no  more  being  produced  io  Siam 
than  was  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  thf  country,  and  the 
price  accordhigly  becoming  exceedingly  high. 

New  Governor-General  of  India. 

The  recent  *  strike*  (as  it  has  been  appropriately  called)  of  the 
Tory  faction  in  the  Ministry  has  occasioned  all  previously  intended 
appointments  of  a  less  important  nature  to  be  suspended,  if  not 
entirely  lost  sight  of,  until  the  officers  necessary  to  the  completion 
of  the  new  administration  shall  be  filled.  Of  this,  however,  we 
may  be  assured,  that  whoever  may  be  joined  to  Mr.  Canning,  the 
policy  of  the  Government  will  assume  a  more  liberal  character, 
and  liberal  men  will,  therefore,  meet  with  more  countenance  under 
its  sway.  It  is  thought  by  those  who  profess  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  bearings  of  influence  and  patronage  in  the  higher  cir- 
cles, that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  interests  will  be  much 
strengthened  by  the  change  ;  and  there  are  others  who  go  so  far 
as  to  think  that  Lord  William  Bentihck  may  even  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  Governor-Generalship  with  some  hope  of  success. 
Sir  Henry  Welleslcy  is  still  spoken  of  by  another  party  as  most 
likely  to  unite  the  suffrages  of  all  the  influential  parties ;  but 
no  new  names  have  been  mentioned  in  addition  to  the  three 
specified,  as  far  as  we  are  aware.  Lord  Melville  would  now,  per- 
haps, he  glad  of  a  renewal  of  the  offer  said  to  have  been  made  to 
him  before  he  quitted  the  Admiralty ;  but,  after  what  has  recently 
transpired,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated. 

New  East  India  Directors. 

The  usual  ^  semblance '  of  an  election  (for  it  is  nothing  more) 
took  place  at  the  East  India  House  on  the  11th  of  April  last, 
when  the  following  gentlemen  changed  places,  relieving  each 
other,  according  to  the  accommodating  system  of  re-electing  the 
House  List,  for  the  short  period  of  a  year,  when  the  Outa  become 
A^ again:  thus — 
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Onto.  Im. 

Sir  G.  A.  Robinson,  Bart.  Campbell  Mairjoribankji,  Esq.  664 

Richard  Chichely  Plowden,  Esq.  George  Smith,  Esq.  .  < * 561 

William  Stanley  Clarke,  Esq.  Sweny  Toone,  Esq 550 

John  Thornhill,  Esq.  John  Masterman,  Esq. 554 

George  Raikes,  Esq.  Charles  Elton  Prescott,  Esq  .  5d8 

Henry  Alexander,  Esq.  tVilliam  Astell,  Esq 551 

Wc  have  placed  the  Ins  in  the  order  of  their  votes,  the  numbei* 
placed  opposite  each  heiog  that  by  which  they  were  elected  ;  and 
this  scale  marks  the  relative  popularity  of  the  several  candidates 
among  that  portion  of  the  Proprietory  body  who  came  to  the  ballot. 
Supposing  Mr.  Marjoribatiks,  therefore,  to  have  had  no  pen  drawn 
through  his  name,  by  the  voters,  or,  in  the  technical  phraseology  of 
the  electors,  not  to  have  been  *  scratched  '  by  any  one,  it  would  fol- 
low, that  out  of  the  whole  number  only  three  persons  had  objected  to 
Mr.  Smith,  five  to  Mr.  Toone,  ten  to  Mr.  Masterman,  twelve 
to  Mr.  Prescott,  and  thirteen  to  Mr.  Astell, — a  number  quite  insig- 
nificant, compared  with  the  approvers,  and  therefore  proving, 
beyond  question,  that  551  out  of  564  approve  the  principle  of 
re-electing  the  House-List  entire^  and  that  the  remaining  thirteen 
object  only  to  some  one  individual  out  of  the  six,  from  whom,  pro- 
bably, he  had  not  received  so  courteous  a  bow  or  smile  as  he 
expected  on  some  occasion  of  their  meeting.  When  the  result  of 
this  election  of  the  House  List  shows,  that  even  the  least  popular 
of  that  List  can  obtain  551  votes,  while  Dr.  Gilchrist,  who  opposed 
this  re-election  on  principle  alone — ^inviting  all  who  thought  the 
House  List  sjrstem  a  bad  one,  to  assist  him  in  its  reform — could 
only  obtain  thuly-seven  votes  in  his  favour ;  what  further  proof 
can  be  required  of  the  utter  indifference  of  the  Proprietors  gene* 
rally  to  any  propositions  for  amending  the  existing  mode  of  con- 
ducting their  affairs  ?  If  they  will  not  interest  themselves  when  it 
is  proposed  to  restore  to  them  a  privilege  which  tlrey  have  suf- 
fered by  mere  supineness  to  be  taken  out  of  their  bauds,  on  what 
other  occasion  can  they  be  expected  to  rouse  themselves  from  their 
apathy  and  inaction  ?  We  feel  persuaded  that  there  is  only  one 
method  of  insuring  their  attention  even  to  the  interests  of  their 
own  concerns,  Tas  Proprietors  of  India  Stock  at  l^ast,)  and  this  is 
to  make  them  feel,  in  the  fluctuations  of  their  dividends,  the  good 
and  ill  effects  of  a  wise  or  foolish  administration  of  their  affairs.  A 
fall  of  five  or  six  per  cent,  in  their  dividends  would  make  them 
anxious  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  decline,  and  to  apply  the 
remedy.  But  while,  as  is  now  the  ease,  their  ])ecaniary  gains  are 
exactly  the  sanies  whether  their  affairs  are  well  or  ill  condueted, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  take  any  trouble  to  effect  improvemeiita 
from  which  they  will  derive  no  benefit.  They  are  not  of  that  class 
pf  mankind  who  make  gratuitous  efforts  for  the  improveaiont, 
moral  or  political,  of  their  species ;  and  as  they  Imvc  notbiog  ti» 
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gain  by  reforming  a  bad  system,  they  choose  the  more  easy  me- 
thod of  remaining  neuter,  or  giving  it  their  tacit  support. 

We  should  add,  that  Sir  6.  A.  Robinson  and  the  Hon.  Hugh 
Idndsay  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  Court  for  their 
conduct  during  the  past  year,  as  Chairman  and  Deputy-Chairman 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  during  that  period  ;  and  that  the  Hon. 
Hugh  Lindsay  and  J.  Pattison  Esq.,  are  the  Chairman  and  Deputy- 
Chairman  for  the  present  year,  a  change  which  is  thought  to  give 
the  Court  increased  poptilarity,  from  the  personal  influence  of  two 
of  its  most  generally  popular  members. 

New  BisHors  for  India. 

No  definitive  steps  appear  to  have  been  yet  taken  res]>ecting  the 
proposed  appointment  of  three  new  Bishops  for  India ;  the  recent' 
changes  in  the  Ministry,  and  the  consequeut  transfers  of  patronage 
having,  no  doubt,  had  its  share  in  retarding  this  as  well  as  still 
weightier  matters.  The  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  however,  is  said  to 
be  fixed  on,  and  the  favoured  individual  named  is  the  Bev.  John 
James,  Rector  of  Futton,  in  Bedfordshire. 

New  Candidates  for  the  Direction. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  enumerate  accurately  from  memory  all 
the  individuals  who  have  announced  tbemselves  as  candidates  for 
the  East  India  Direction,  and  who  now,  as  it  is  called,  *  occupy  the 
ground.*  The  following,  however,  we  believe  to  be  among  the 
principal : 

Colonel  Sir  William  Young,  of  the  Military  Service  of  Bombay. 

Mr.  Charles  Duller,  of  the  Civil  Service,  Bengal. 

Mr.  Henry  Shank,  of  the  Civil  Service,  ]3orobay. 

jfllr.  W.  H.  Trmnt.  of  the  Civil  Service,  Bengal. 

Colonel  Lushington,  of  the  Military  Service,  Madras. 

Mr.  Keith.  Douglas,  ft  merchant  in  London. 

Mr.  Charles  Mackinnon,  Medical  Service,  late  a  merchant  in  China. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Hobhouse,  late  a  merchant  in  Bengal. 

Mr.  Henry  Chihagan,  late  a  Member  of  the  Legal  Profession,  Madras. 

Mr.  John  Pascal  Larklns,  of  the  Civil  Service,  Bengal. 

Mr.  Robert  Cutlar  Fergusson,  late  Advocate- Qeneral  in  Bengal. 

Dr.  John  Borthwick  Gilchrist,  Oriental  Professor,  London. 

Ckptain  William  Gowan,  of  the  Military  Service,  in  Bengal. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Member  of  Parliament,  London. 

Tbere  are,  probably,  others  whom  we  do  not  immediately  re- 
member, though  we  have  made  no  intentional  omission.  The  list, 
however,  is  already  sufficiently  long,  to  show  that  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  candidates  to  fill  every  vacancy  that  is  likely  to 
happen  between  this  and  the  termination  of  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany's Charter.  Of  the  respective  pretensions,  or  real  qualifications 
of  the  several  parties  named,  it  would  be  not  merely  premature, 
but  aseless,  to  say  much.  Eiach  of  them  has  already  addressed 
tho  Proprietors  publicly,  stating  the  grounds  of  his  claim  to  their 
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attentioD)  aod  pledgiug  himself  to  the  ohseriranoe  of  oertaui  princi- 
ples and  duties  in  the  event  of  success.  This  last  is  of  the  highest- 
importance ;  hut>  unfortunately,  as  long  as  the  system  of  keeping 
the  Directors  virtually  in  office  for  life,  hy  the  continued  re-elec- 
tion of  the  House  List,  is  persevered  in>  there  is  no  security  heyond. 
the  honour  o(  the  parties  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledges  made, 
for  we  have  seen  no  instance  yet  of  any  man  heing  removed  from 
tiie  Direction  hy  those  who  placed  him  there,  in  consequence  of 
either  incapacity  or  inattention ;  and,  surely,  the  whole  hody  cannot 
he  so  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind  as  not  to  he  occasionally 
visited  hy  a  memher  subject  to  one  or  both  of  these  common  fail- 
ings. There  has  been  one  late  accession  to  the  Direction,  at  least, 
in  which  we  hope  the  preservation  of  principles  professed  while 
a  candidate  will  last  for  some  time  uncontaminated ;  and  we  also 
believe,  that  among  the  most  recent  announcements  of  claims  and 
pretensions  on  the  part  of  candidates,  there  will  be  found  as  much 
of  thb  sterling  principle,  and  probable  retention  of  it,  through  a 
k>ng  course  of  years,  as  In  the  instance  we  have  already  mentioned. 
May  the  number  of  such  candidates  and  such  Directors  gradually 
increase,  as  in  the  mere  natural  course  of  events,  some  of  the 
veteran  supporters  of  ^  things  as  they  were,'  must,  ere  long,  give 
place  to  younger,  and  we  hope  we  may  say,  without  offence,  to 
more  efficient,  and,  therefore,  better  men ! 

System  of  Reporting  Debates. 

A  correspondent  has  inquired  of  us,  how  it  happened  that  in 
the  report  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Barrack- 

Sore  massacre,  there  were  such  extraordinary  coincidences  and 
iscrepaneies  in  the  two  versions  of  the  same  debate  reported  in 
the  ^  Oriental  Herald'  and  the  '  Asiatic  Journal.'  In  the  lat^, 
he  says,  the  speech  of  Sir  Charles  Forbes  is  dispatched  in  half  a 
dozen  lines,  whUe  in  all  the  newspapers  it  occupied  nearly  ten 
tunes  the  space,  and  is  consequently  very  fully  given  in  the 
*  Herald ;'  while  the  speech  of  Col.  Lushington,  which  does  not 
appear  in  any  one  of  the  newspapers  at  all,  (the  few  words  which 
fell  from  him  being  attributed  in  all  the  aaily  papers  to  Mr. 
Money,)  is  given  at  great  length,  and  word  for  word  the  same  in 
both  the  ^  Asiatic  Journal'  and  the  ^  Oriental  Herald.'  He  notices 
other  defects  in  the  report  given  in  the  former  publication,  in  the 
omission  of  the  most  important  part  of  Col.  Davis's  retort  on  Mr. 
Hart  Davies's  imputations  on  Mr.  Hume,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Hume's 
general  reply ;  and  he  expresses  his  surprise  that  a  publication, 
lending  itself  to  such  marked  partiality  as  this,  should  have  obtain- 
ed the  commendation  of  the  Honourable  Leicester  Stanhope,  in  his 
late  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  that  work,  as  being  remark- 
ably accurate  and  impartial  in  its  reports. 

Ou  all  this,  we  have  but  few  remarks  to  make.     The  first  is. 
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that  as  8ir  Charies  Forbet's  speech  Was  reported  at  some  length  in- 
all  the  daily  papers,  its  curtailment  to  half  a-  dozen  lines  in  the 
'  Ainatic  Journal/  while  others  were  given  without  any  retrench- 
ment whatever,  roust  have  been  an  intentional  suppression  of  the 
matter  which  that  speech  contained ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  this  matter  consisted  chiefly  of  an  enumeration  of  instances  in 
which  both  his  Majesty's  and  the  Company's  troops  had  mutinied 
in  different  parts  of  India,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  proving  how 
general  and  how  frequent  such  disaffection  was,  but  still  more  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  mutinies  had  all  been  quelled  and 
order  restored,  without  massacre  or  any  other  acts  of  severity, 
which  were  therefore  wholly  unnecessary,  even  supposing  the 
mutiny  at  Barrackpore  to  have  been  wholly  without  just  ground 
or  canse^ — the  suppression  of  such  facts  and  arguments  in  a  publi- 
cation systematically  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  Company  and 
its  measures,  can  bear  but  one  interpretation ;  and  this  all  reflect- 
ing people  will  inevitably  give  it.  The  minor  omissions  of  certain 
parts  of  Col*  Davis's  and  Mr.  Hume's  replies  may  be  probably 
owing  to  the  same  partial  view  of  the  question  in  debate ;-  and  as 
neither  of  ihe  speeches  thus  omitted  or  curtailed  were  either  of 
great  length  or  irrelevant  to  the  subject,  the  ordinary  excuse  for 
reduction  or  condensation  does  not  offer ;  besides  which,  when  the 
curtailment  is  all  applied  to  matter  of  the  same  description,  namely, 
that  which  sets  the  Company's  Government  in  an  tmfavaurable 
light,  there  can  be  uq  mistake  as  to  the  rule  observed  in  making 
the  retrenchment. 

Respecting  the  remarkable  coincidence  of  Col.  Loshingtoo's 
speech  being  word  for  word  the  same  in  the  ^  Oriental  Herald' 
and  the  ^  Asiatic  Journal,'  while  not  a  line  of  it  appeared  under 
that  name  in  any  of  the  daily  papers,  the  inference  will  naturally 
be,  that  without  a  miracle  these  reports  could  not  have  come  from 
two  separate  pens ;  but,  we  can  perceive  no  valid  objection  against 
any  member  of  any  public  assembly,  who  has  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  heard  by  the  reporters  who  attend,  placing  on  paper 
his  own  recollections  of  what  fell  from  him,  for  the  public  eye, 
especially  when,  as  we  believe  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance, 
the  report  is  substantially  confined  to  what  was  really  uttered. 
Such  a  practice,  so  far  from  being  reprehensible,  is  highly  to  be 
commended.  It  is  the  only  effectual  security  against  either 
unavoidable  inaccuracy  or  wilful  misrepresentation.  And  we  beg 
to  say,  that  we  shall  on  all  occasions  be  very  happy  to  be  so  se- 
cured  against  imperfections  in  reports  which  are  otherwise  una- 
voidable. 

By  the  way,  we  may  take  this  opportunity  to  remark,  that  in  the 
report  of  Sir  Charles  Forbes's  speech,  there  were  several  inaccura- 
cies, and  one  very  material  error,  which  originated  in  the  reporter's 
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mistaking  Bhartpore  for  Muttra,*  the 'mutineers  at  wMch  last 
place  (instead  of  the  first)  were  sent  down  to  Calcatta  and  em- 
barked for  England,  ^ough  otherwise  represented  in  the  report.* 
In  the  speech  of  Col.  Stanhope,  at  the  India  House,  on  the  Press 
in  India,  the  portion  commented  on  by  as  in  a  notet  is  also  said  to 
have  been  inaccurately  reported.  To  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  hearing  public  speeches  generally,  and  reading  them  in  the  beH 
reports  afterwards,  these  errors  will  not  excite  wonder.  In  no 
cases,  perhaps,  except  those  of  examinations  on  evidence,  where 
snfBcient  time  elapses  between  the  question  and  answer  for  the 
short-hand  writer  to  take  down  the  exact  words,  are  reports  of 
public  proceedings  ever  exactly  verbatim^  though,  where  great 
pains  are  taken,  and  the  advantage  of  proximity  to  the  speaker 
admits  of  hearing  every  word,  considerable  accuracy  is  no  doubt 
attainable.  The  errors  or  even  omissions  of  a  report  are,  however, 
quite  excusable,  when  compared  with  the  partial  and  wilful  sup- 
pression, in  a  second-hand  publication,  of  certain  parts  of  a  report 
which  had  been  printed  before  at  greater  length  in  others,  from 
which  it  is  professedly  copied,  but  in  which  copying,  all  the  parts 
making  for  the  India  Company  and  its  government  are  retained  at 
full,  a^  those  making  against  it  are  curtailed  in  the  proportion  of 
two  or  three  lines  only  for  a  page.  This  is  what  has  been  done  by 
the  ^  Asiatic  Journal'  in  the  report  of  the  debate  in  ParUameni  on 
the  Barrackpore  mutiny,  and  in  the  speech  of  Sir  Charles  Forbes 
in  particular.  The  ^  accuracy  and  impartiality'  of  its  reports  are 
not  therefore  as  worthy  of  commendation,  asCol.  Stanhope  no  doabt 
honestly  believed  them  to  be  when  he  attributed  to  them  these 
qualities. 

For  ourselves,  we  conceive  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  in 
reporting,  if,  instead  of  the  verbatim  speeches  which  are  often 
given,  a  general  review  of  the  arguments  used  on  each  side  of  every 
debated  question  were  substituted,  so  that  the  reader  might  have 
all  the  pith  and  essence  of  the  matter,  divested  of  its  redundancy 
of  word!s,  placed  briefly  before  him — as  a  judge  sums  up  the  evi- 
dence of  a  case,  or  as  *an  historian  condenses  the  arguments  of  a 
controversy  on  any  great  disputed  point.  The  speakers  themselves 
would  not  probably  like  this  levelling  system,  in  which  a  well  con- 
densed and  closely  logical  speech  of  fifteen  minutes  should  be  made 
to  exhibit  more  valuable  facts  and  sound  arguments,  than  a  ram* 
bling  incoherent  speech  of  as  many  hours,  when  stripped  of  all 
that  was  foreign  to  the  question  in  debate.  All  parties  except  the 
speakers  would,  however,  be  better  pleased,  ana  more  instructed 
if  this  process  of  extracting  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  were  per- 
formed by  some  competent  hand  before  it  was  presented  to  tJieir 


*  See  p.  190  of  the  '  Oriental  Hemld,'  vol.  xii. 
+  See  p.  165  of  the  '  Oriental  Herald/  vol.  xli. 
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ovii  inspectkni.  What  is  wanted  for  such  a  task  is,  great  clearness 
of  perception  to  distingaish  the  useful  from  the  worthless,  great 
integrity  of  purpose  to  prevent  miBrepreeentation,  and  great  pa- 
tience and  industry  to  undergo  the  labour.  But,  if  Judges,  who  have 
heard  all  the  facts  and  arguments  of  a  case,  can  safely  be  intrusted 
witli  this  summing  up,  after  the  debateable  process  is  over,  and 
pronouncing  judgment  on  the  whole,  we  think  public  writers  miglit 
be  equally  invested  with  the  same  powers.  In  point  of  fact,  this  is 
what  they  constantly  do  witfi  respect  to  books,  in  all  theCriti-* 
cal  Reviews  of  the  kingdom ;  and  as  speeches,  like  books,  contain 
ooly  the  testimony  and  opinionsof  individuals  on  the  several  subjects 
on  which  they  are  written  or  delivered,  so  they  might  advantageously 
be  submitted  to  the  same  process :  with  greater  reason  indeed 
than  books,  for  these  are  mostly  the  fruit  of  long  reflection  and  deli-* 
berate  revisal  from  the  author's  pen ;  whereas  speeches  are  generally 
the  spontaneous  effusions  of  the  moment,  and  therefore  likely,  espe- 
cially from  unpractised  orators,  to  contain  much  which  they  them- 
selves, on  a  deliberate  review,  would  consider  crude,  undigested, 
and  superfluous. 

We  shall  probably  follow  up  this  conclusion,  by  an  attempt  to 
intrednce  this  mode  of  giving  the  substance  of  reports,  in  our  own 
pages  at  least ;  and  have  no  doubt,  but  that  a//  <>ur  readers,  (save 
and  except  the  speakers  themselves,)  or,  at  a  rude  estimate,  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand,  will  approve  the 
change. 

New  Publications. 

Of  some  of  the  new  Works  that  have  been  sent  to  us  during  thcr 
past  month,  we  have  given  extended  notices  in  the  preceding  pages 
of  the  present  Number.  Of  such  as  we  have  been  unable  to  include 
in  reviews  of  the  present  month,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a 
shorter  notice  here,  reserving  to  ourselves  the  hope  of  entering 
more  at  large  into  their  merits  on  some  future  occasion. 

1.  BiBLioTHECA  SussExiANA. — This  is  a  descriptivc  catalogue, 
accompanied  by  historical  and  biographical  notes,  of  the  manuscript 
and  printed  books  contained  in  the  library  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  Kensington  Palace.  It  has  been  compiled, 
or  rather  composed  and  written,  (for  it  bears  on  its  face  the  marks 
of  great  research,  originality,  and  critical  talent,)  by  Mr.  T.  J. 
Pettigrew,  the  librarian  of  the  Royal  f>ukc,  and  member  of  at 
least  half  the  learned  and  philosophical  societies  of  Europe. 
The  portion  published  extends  to  two  superb  imperial  octavo 
volumes,  of  about  three  hundred  pages  each  ;  but  even  these  in- 
clude only  the  manuscripts  and  theological  works.  A  very  spirited 
and  faithful  likeness  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  engraved  by  Skelton, 
from  a  portrait  by  Lionsdale,  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  which 
also  contains  several  extremely  curious  and  interesting  engravings 
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of  illaminated  titles  and  heads  of  chapters  to  Hebrew,  Clialdee, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Aruieiuaa  inaauficripts.  In  the  preface,  it  ie 
stated  that  the  library,  of  which  this  work  is  only  the  first  portion 
of  a  descriptiTe  catalogue,  contains  upwards  of  fifty  thousand 
volumes  of  manuscripts  and  printed  books,  twelve  thousand  of 
which  are  theological.  By  this  latter  term,  however,  it  is  not 
to  be.  understood  merely  controversial  divinity,  but  rather 
the  originals  of  all  the  great  sources  of  theological  writing; 
in  copies  of  almost  all  the  early  editions  of  the  <  Scriptures  *  in 
every  tongue,  a  department  of  literature  in  which  it  is  thought- 
the  Duke's  library  is  quite  unrivalled  in  Europe  or  the  world. 
Among  the  Oriental  manuscripts,  in  addition  to  copies  of  the 
'  Koran,'  (one  of  which  came  from  the  library  of  Tippoo  Sultan, 
on  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,)  are  several  in  the  Pali»  Singha- 
lese, and  Burman  languages,  on  which  we  hope  to  be  favoured  with 
materials  for  a  short  notice  in  a  separate  article  in  oar  next.  The 
whole  catalogue  is,  however,  full  of  interest  to  the  lover  of  ancient 
literature  especially,  and  has  been  executed  with  a  care  and  splen- 
dour at  once  honourable  to  its  author,  and  worthy  of  the  magni- 
ficent collection  it  is  intended  to  describe. 

2.  The  Draught  of  Immortality  and  othsr  Posms. — ^A 
volume  under  this  title,  from  the  pen  of  Henry  Meredith  Parker, 
Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  is  passing  through  the  press  at 
the  moment  of  our  writing  this  ;  and  will  appear,  most  probably, 
within  a  few  days  after  the  issue  of  our  present  Number.  It  will 
form  a  handsome  octavo  volume,  beautifully  printed,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  author's  esteemed  friend.  Holt  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  son  of 
<  the  Man  of  Feeling,' and  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  Government  in 
Bengal.  Many  of  the  pieces  in  this  collection  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  ^  Calcutta  Journal,'  under  the  signature  of  ^  Bernard 
Wycliffe,'  and  will  be  well  remembered  for  their  exqubite  beauty  by 
those  who  were  resident  in  India  at  that  stirring  period.  A  great 
■umber  of  new  pieces,  most  of  them  written  amid  the  inspiring  scenes 
of  Europe,  since  the  return  of  the  author  to  his  native  land,  are, 
however,  added  to  those  already  better  known :  and  the  whole 
forms  a  combination  of  poetic  vigour,  grace,  and  beauty,  not  often 
found  to  characterize  the  productions  of  any  one  pen.  We  have 
availed  ourselves  of  permission  to  adopt  a  few  of  the  pieces  in 
the  present  Number  of  our  publication,*  to  which  we  are  sure  they 
will  be  considered  ornaments  of  a  very  high  character ;  and  wc 
augur  extensive  and  deserved  popularity  for  the  work,  both  in  India 
and  in  England,  the  great  and  happy  variety  of  its  subjects  render- 
ing it  equally  acceptable  to  all  the  lovers  of  poetic  excellence  in 
either  hemisphere. 

*  The  first  in  order,  entitled  '  An  Indiaa  Day,*  the  aclniowledgnnent  of 
wfaio^  WM  intdvertently  omitted  at  the  time  of  printing  it,  is  one  of  them. 
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3.  Miu  Tmnmm*t  Wmk  oh  Sownuai  AFBiOA>^Tto  is  ^ 
^hnie  wlMi  dtoefves  m  more  OLUMkd  nolice  thuto  ire  €a»  realuM 

.  !•  gm  df  it  in  ttie  preseot  laoiith.  We  tMX  de  it  ei^y  jeetiee  la 
NServe  it  fof  e  ttoire  detibe<»tf  teeljsis,  and  oomprekeBslve  review; 
11  the  Bame  time^ire  oaeBe^ev<tA  seffeir  tkis  tbeet  topMa  from  one 
pea  witbent  drawing  Ike  altettftion  ef  oar  jBestetft  readeni>  and  ee^ 
pemUy  these  to  whom  the  affurd  of  the  Gajpe  o^  Good  Hope^ajre 
intetfstiaf  or  inperlant,  to  a  v^ume  in  wbieh,  from  the  leseiureea 
•f  Ihe  aaHior,  arc  the  trieat  of  the  editor  throagb  wheee  heads  it 
baft  passed  prepaialorj  to  its  Issititig  froai  Ihe  jt^ivif  mere  reeeat 
and  aatiientic  informatioa  on  that  f  uarter  of  ihe  globe  may  he 
ezptcted,  than  has  for  soaie  time  been  preseated  to  lbs  world* 

4.  Popular  Servian  Poethv.— An  attwkffite  Mttfcf  tri^me, 
ander  this  title>  has  recently  appeared  from  the  pea  of  Mf .  "Row^ 
riigjwhey  asapdetic  traadator^  holds>  deserftedly^tb^  highest  rank^ 
and  appears  withoat  a  rivtl  or  competitor.  The  Fieaeh,  Italiaii,r 
^taish9Portagaese,.Oeriaan|  Dnteh^  SttaTonic^Pelisb^RiissbayaDd 
Finnish  laagiiagee  seeas  e^uatiy  famiHar  to  him.  Her  is  not  merolyv 
esBHeissmt  with  the  pxiDeipal  aalbore  in  eacb»  bat  eriiieaUy  ac- 
^aaa^witbthemalL  HieRMiliaaandllaUyiwiAatbelegy,  bis 
Spanish  Bomaades/  hia  Polish  songs^bare  eaeb  beea  as  greatly, 
admired  for  the  fidelity  of  their  transla&o%  as  his  English  Malins, 
VeBperSy  and  Hymns,^  for  their  pure  devotional  spirit,  and  chartuK 
terbtioally  chaste  and  simple  beauty ;  and^  we  doabt  net^  the  Fin^ 
QishRanes,  which  are  anaoonced  from  the  same  pen,  will  continue 
toiopport  the  well-eaiaied  reputation  of  this  almost  universal  trans- 
lator of  the  ancient  as  weU  as  contemporaneous  poets  of  other 
tongues  and  other  lands.  The  volume  of  ^  Servian  Popular  Poetry** 
bis  prefixed  to  it  an  introduction,  in  which  the  historv  of  the  Ser- 
^ans  and  their  literature  is  briefly  but  interestingly  sketched ;  and 
unongthe  poems  themselves,  are  to  be  found  several  of  great  at^* 
ftallty,  and  many  of  the  most  aifectrng  kind.  The  prevailing  ehtt'^ 
racter  is  quite  in  unison  with  that  of  a  |>eople  living  in  a  state  of 
great  simplicity,  yet  on  the  borders  of  more  civihz\ed  as  weR  as' 
more  barbarous  races ;  giving  vent  to  the  fcelings'of  natui^c  hi  strains 
of  appropriate  energy  or  tenderness,  as  the  occasion  inspftetf,  yet 
9troDg]y  tinctured  with  the  superstitions  amid  which  they  have  been' 
bred.  To  some  of  the  shorter  pieces  of  the  collection,  we  have 
given  place  among  our  poetic  selections  in  the  present  Number,  and 
shall  revert  to  the  same  source,  for  others  eqnally  distinguished 
by  the  characteristics  we  have  enumerated ;  not  doubting  but  ttiat 
the  general  reception  of  the  work  wiU  be  as  grati/yittg  to  Vtt: 
Bowring,  as  its  perusal  has  been  to  oursehes. 

5.  Adventures  of  Naupraous. — This  is  a  work  over  which,  from 
the  late  period  of  the  month  at  which  it  reached  us,  we  have  hardly 
been  able  to  cast  a  hasty  glance.  It  purports  to  be  the  adventures 
of  an  individual,  who  paased  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  at  sea, 
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and  mucli  of  it  in  different  parts  of  India.  The  narrative  is  stated 
to  be  founded  on  actual  events,  and  to  be  interspersed  with  de- 
scriptions from  personal  observation  of  the  several  places  visited  ^ 
in  the  course  of  the  author's  varied  and  eventful  track.  The  de- 
sign is  unobjectionable ;  and  if  the  execution  be  good,  Tof  whieh 
we  cannot  yet  speak,)  the  work  will  deserve,  and  in  that  ease, 
no  doubt,  obtain  a  favourable  judgment  from  those  to  whose  criti- 
cism it  is  submitted ;  as  there  appears,  from  the  contents  and  the 
disclaimer  of  the  preface,  nothing  calculated  to  offend,  either  per- 
sonally or  politically,  any  individuals  or  classes  in  the  state.  The 
possession  of  even  this  negative  merit  is  often  sufficient  to  shield  a 
book  from  censure,  though  it  cannot  save  it  from  neglect :  but  in 
the'present  instance,  we  •  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  there  is  merit 
sufficient  to  secure  the  author  and  his  labours,  from  either  or  both. 

6.  Journey  from  India  to  England. — ^A  volume  under  this 
title,  by  Lieutenant  Alexander,  of  the  King's  army,  has  been  an- 
nounced to  appear  within  the  month  of  April,  and  from  the  route 
described  to  have  been  taken  by  the  officer  named,  is  likely  to 
possess  great  interest,  especially  at  the  present  moment.  We  have 
not  yet  seen  a  copy  of  the  work ^  however,  though  we  shall  embrace 
an  early  occasion  of  giving  it  our  attention  when  it  appears. 

7.  Antiquities  op  Dacca. — Those  who  have  seen  the  early 
Number  of  this  exquisitely  beautiful  work,  from  the  pencil  of  Sir 
Charles  D^Oyly  and  the  graver  of  Mr.  Landseer,  will  be  gratified  to 
learn  that  another  Number  is  in  a  forward  state,  and  likely  soon  to 
appear.  If  there  are  any  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  character 
of  this  work,  we  beg  to  refer  them  to  a  notice  of  it  in  the  *  Oriental 
Herald,'  at  page  310  of  vol.  xi.,  in  the  Number  for  November  last. 

8.  DsuciiE  Syl VARUM. — Thosc  of  our  readers  also,  whose  love 
of  nature  and  art  will  have  equally  contributed  to  make  them  re- 
member the  beautiful  *  Portraits  of  Forest  Trees,'  by  Mr.  Strutt, 
in  his  '  Sylva  Britannica,'  noticed  in  a  former  Number  of  our  Publi- 
cation,* will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  same  accomplished  artist  is 
preparing  a  series  of  grand  and  romantic  forest  views,  under  the 
title  given  above,  to  be  comprized  in  twelve  numbers,  printed 
uniformly  with  the  ^  Sylva  Britannica,'  and  intended  as  a  companion 
to  that  work.  After  what  has  been  said  of  this  last,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  raise  undue  expectations  ;  for,  with  such  a  subject,  and 
firom  such  a  pencil,  we  may  expect  the  most  beautiful  combinations 
of  objects  that  nature  can  present,  and  the  most  perfect  delinea- 
tions of  them  that  art  can  produce. 

9.  Travels  in  Mesopotamia. — We  close  our  notices  of  New 
Publications,  by  statbg  that  the  ^  Travels  in  Mesopotamia'  have 
already  passed  into  a  second  edition,  the  first  having  been  entirely 

•  See  ♦  Oriental  Herald,'  ▼ol.  Ix.  p.  823. 
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sold  off  within  a  week  after  publication  ;  and  the  second  being 
already  in  great  part  engaged  by  orders  received  previous  to  its 
^completion  in  the  octavo  form.     These  are  pleasing  and  unequivo- 
cal proofs  of  general  approbation  ; — and  as  Dr.  Bryce  still  labours, 
by  unremitted  efforts  in  the  ^  John  Bull '  and  ^  Quarterly  Review  ' 
of  Calcutta,  to  prove  to  the  people  of  India  that  the  writings  and 
character  of  Mr.  Buckingham  are  utterly  and  equally  worthless,* 
while  his  calumniators,  Bankes  and  Burckhardt,  were  both  honour- 
able men  ; — and  as  Captain  Macnaghten  very  recently  asserted,  that 
^  Mr.  Buckingham  had  fallen  so  low  in  public  estimation,  and  was. 
such  a  perfect  pest  and  nuisance  to  the  press  of  England  in  par- 
ticular, that  no  one  in  this  country  would  think  it  worth  his  while 
to  notice  him  iU  all;'f  it  may  be  worth  while  to  show  what  credit 
is  due  to  the  assertions  of  these  Indian  authorities,  and  how  far 
the  literary  public,  as  well  as  the  conductors  of  the  periodical 
press  in  England^  differ    from   them   in  their  estimate   of  the 
wntings  and  character  of  the  dbject  of  their  hatred  and  spleen, 
by  introducing,  from  a  few  of  the  recent  criticisms  on  this  work,  the 
observations  of  Editors  personally  unkown  to  its  author,  and  in 
many  cases,  judging  from  their  jotimals,  entertaining  opposite  poli- 
tical views.     As,  for  reasons  stated  at  the  time,  no  review  of  these 
Travels  was  given  in  the  *  Oriental  Herald,'  when  the  first  edition 
of  the  work  appeared,  it  may  be  the  more  acceptable  to  the  general 
reader  to  offer,  in  its  place,  a  collection  of  the  leading  opinions 
passed  by  others,  now  that  the  work  has  reached  a  second  edition 

(From  the  AtUu,  FdmMry  25,  1837.) 

Mr.  Baekiogham  is  one  of  oar  plemsantest  writers  of  books  of  Travels,  and 
kis  route  has  fortnoately  always  lain  through  countries  where  he  had  only  to 
opeo  lus  eves,  and  look  upon  interesting  materials  of  description.  As  a  tra- 
veller, he  is  active,  persevering,  industrious,  and  observant ;  as  a  writer,  he 
is  copious,  easy,  and  occasionally  striking  and  forcible;  he  possesses  a  na- 
tural vein  of  flowing  and  copious  language,  and  in  narrating  or  describing, 
performs  his  task  with  a  Ailness  and  a  lively  minuteness  that  leave  nothinff  to 
be  wished.  Although  the  adventurous  nature  of  his  life  has  prevented  him 
from  becoming  a  learned,  or  generally  a  scientific  man,  he  Is  neither  destitute 
of  information,  nor  ignorant  of  the  sources  whence  it  is  to  be  sought,  on  any- 

K)int  which  may  require  illustration.  For  travelling  in  Oriental  countries, 
r.  Buckingham  appears  well  qualified,  by  the  facility  with  which  he  assumes 
and  supports  the  character  of  an  Oriental,  and  by  the  nature  of  his  constitu- 
tioD,  which,  apparently,  has  much  power  of  endurinr  and  long  suffering  in  it. 
AH  the  three  books,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  this  traveller,  are  valuable 
both  for  the  solid  matter  of  instruction  they  contain,  and  the  amusement  they 
afford.  The  present  one,  which  contains  part  of  his  land  journey  to  India, 
from  Aleppo  to  Bagdad,  is  frilly  as  agreeable  a  book  as  either  of  the  other 
two,  and  perhaps  as  instructive.  The  manners  of  the  E^t  are  such  a  curious 
combination  of  splendour  and  squalor— of  pride  and  ser?ility — of  hospitality 
•od  rorbbery— of  freedom  and  slavery — of  wealth  and  poverty — ^that  the 
painler  who  does  not  succeed  in  producing  au  effect  with  such  broad  lights 

•  See  the  *  Oriental  Herald,'  Vol.  XIII.  p.  118. 

t  See  *  Oriental  Herald,'  Vol.  XIl.  p.  93. 
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and  shades,  must  be  a  sad  bun^r.    No  bne  can  aqcuse  Mr.  Bilekliigbaia  of 
not  making  the  most  of  what  he  sees,  In  any  sense. 

Mesopotamia,  the  eountry  which  lies  between  the  Tigris  and  the  EkaphraH^  • 
is  the  subject  of  this  volume.  A  more  interesting  quarter  is  not  to  be  pointed 
out.  Its  connexion  with  the  sacred  writings— its  being  the  scene,  in  pert,  of 
one  of  the  most  strilcing  and  picturesque  of  classic  stories,  the  Reteeat  of  dM 
Ten  Thousandr—iu  being  the  scene  of  the  most  romantic  and  importanfe  of  the 
exploits  of  Alexander,  as  well  as  its  wild  and  various  modem  history,  sU 
substantiate  its  claim  to  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  It  is  to  be  regi^lpd 
that  Mr.  Buclcingham  passed  through  as  a  waylhrer  In  a  caravan,  anxloos 
only  to, get  on  as  flts^  ne  could.  Had  his  object  been  metely  to  visit  and 
dx^scrlbe  the  country,  he  would  have  compiled  as  singularly  curious  an  anti- 
quarian work  as  in  this  kind  exists.  As  it  is,  he  did  aU  that  was  possible  for 
man  to  do  in  his  circumstances ;  and  since  be  has  now  produced  a  Isurge  and 
full  quarto,  it  is,  perhaps,  weU  for  our  pockets  that  he  did  pass  through  the 
country  as  a  burped  traveller.  It  is,  perhaps.  In  some  reapeeta  fortunate  far 
those  at  home,  and  favourable,  to  condensdtion,  that  the  voyager  ia  these 
countries,  being  frequently  compelled  to  put  his  baggage  into  the  smallest 
possible  compass,  a^  often  to  conceal  all  note-books  uid  writing  materials 
about  h&B  person,  cannot  indulge  in  very  copious  details. 

61 1616C  when  Mr.  Buckingham  was  desirous  of  passing  from  Syria  to  India, 
he  found  Ute  pasisage  across  the  Desert  unusually  dangerous,  and,  indeed,  in- 
passible  to  travellers,  on  account  of  the  disturb^  state  of  the  Arabs  at  that 
period.  A  more  unfrequented  route  was  chosen  by  the  caravan  he  joined,  to 
the  northward,  which  led  through  the  interesting  towns  of  Beer,  Oifah,  iHar- 
din,  and  Monsul*— all  celebrated,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  for  some- 
thing remaricafale,  and  lying  in  a  route  which  contained  many  either  piaoea  uA 
objects  of  great  curiosity. 

If  we  were  to  follow  the  author  in  the  journey  which  h^  has  taken  a  larga 
quarto  to  describe,  our  narrative  would  be  a  mere  itinerary.  We  prefer  to 
seleet  some  of  thc^  more  striking  descriptions  of  manners,  or  the  aceonnt  of  an 
adventure  or  two,  which  may  be  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  people. 

♦  .«.  *    •  •  •  « 

The  aneedotes  we  have  qaoted  have  exhaiisled>omr  spaee,  long  before^ve 
have  exhaoBted  the  book— to  which  we  roast  refer  for  an  ample  atore  of  on- 
rious  observation  and  desoriplion. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  dismiss  this  work  without  expressing  our  admiration 
of  the  beauty  of  the  wood-cuts.  They  form  the  most  animated  and  striking 
pfetMtef,  and  do  infinite  credit  to  the  artist,  Mr.  W.  H.  Brooke.  The  book 
is  likewise  a  spectmoi  of  beautifhl  typography. 

(From  the  hadn't  Magazine  for  Marek,  1697.) 

Mr.  Buckingham  i&  well  known  as  a  bold  adventurer  and  an  IngeaieiMi 
writer,  and  his  hostility  to  the  ruling  power  in  British  India  still  &rU»er  coa- 
tributed  to  render  his  name  femiliai  to  the  public.  We  shall  say  no  more  on 
the  subdect  of  his  contest  with  the  Company,  than  that  he  defended  hiosalf 
with  talent  and  spirit.  He  now  appears  before  ns  as  the  narrator  of  the  ind- 
dents  of  an  extensive  and  remarkable  journey ;  and,  as  his  accounts  are  both 
amusing  and  credible,  we  are  confident  that  our  readers  will  be  pleaaed  with 
the  information  which  we  extract  from  his  volume. 

(From  the  New  MontUy  Magazine,  for  March,  18S7.) 

Mr.  Buckingham's  overland  route  to  India  (pursued,  not  like  that  of  Csp- 
tain  Keppers  return  from  the  same  country,  through  Russia  and  Persia,  but 
by  way  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  Turkish  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,) 
has  already  fornished,  to  that  active  observer  and  investigator,  the  materials 
for  two  volumes  which  have  been  some  time  in  the  hands  of  *the  public. 
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bUMlsr,  *'  Travete  in  Palostiue,**  and  '*  Travels  amoug  the  Arab  Trlbee;*' 
and  tba  third  work,  JoBt  published,  and  now  lying  before  us,  d>ndttct8  us  from 
Aleppo  to  the  banks  of  tne  Buphrates,  and  thence,  from  plain  to  plain,  and 
'  from  city  to  city,  till  the  author  enters  Bagdad,  and  explores  the  ruins  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hilleh,  which  ruins  are  commonly,  and  apparently  with  the  best 
reason,  considered  to  be  those  of  the  ancient  city  of  Babel  or  Babylon. 

From  Bagdad,  too,  Mr.  Buckingham  made  an  excursion  to  the  supposed  re- 
mains of  Babel,  or  Babylon,  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  town  or 
city  of  Hilleh.  To  the  general  consideration  of  those  remains,  the  readers 
of  the  "  New  Monthly  Magazine'*  have  been  recently  invited,  in  our  review, 
already  referred  to,  of  the  *^  Personal  Narrative*'  of  Captain  Keppel ;  and  we 
have  now  to  add,  that  such  as  possess  the  inclination  to  inform  themselves 
with  more  minuteness  concemiog  the  present  appearance,  and  ancient  and  mo- 
dem descriptions  of  the  great  city—"  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth," — may 
consult,  with  the  highest  advantage  the  volume  of  Mr.  Buckingham.  Mr. 
Buckingham  was  more  elaborate  than  Captain  Keppel,  in  his  personal  ezami- 
aation ;  and  he  has  also  laid  the  authors  who  precede  him  under  more  liberal 
contribution. 

But  the  distinguishing  result  and  pride  of  Mr.  Buckingbam*s  research  ap* 
pears  to  oonsist  In  his  discovery  of  a  remaining  portion  of  the  celebrated  waUs 
•f  the  city.  It  is  in  this  particular  that  Mr.  Buckingham  stands  quite  alone. 
Mr-  Rich  bad  not  explored  the  mound  which  appears  to  have  thus  rewarded 
the  persereranee  and  research  of  Mr.  Buckingham ;  and  Captain  Keppel  bad 
distinctly  renounced  the  claim  to  any  good  fortune  of  the  kind  : — "  After 
stating,**  says  the  latter  gentleman,  **  upon  what  grounds  I  rest  my  belief  in 
the  ideudity  of  these  ruins,  it  is  fair  to  add,  that  our  party,  in  cOhimolI  with 
other  travellers,  have  totally  ftiiled  in  discovering  sny  traces  of  the  city 
walls."— Mr.  Buckingham*^  narrative  of  his  *'  search  after  the  walls  of  Baby- 
lon," and  the  very  full,  and  to  us  very  satislhctory,  disquisition  into  which 
he  enters,  as  to  the  evidence  upon  which  he  establisheft  his  belief,  that  the 
mound  called  "  Al  Hheimar*'  Is  a  real  remain  of  the  city-wall,  will  be  read, 
by  every  lover  of  classical  antiquity,  with  Singular  eagerness ;  though  the 
author,  in  using  the  phrase,  **  search  after  the  walls,*' misrepresents  his  own 
transactions,  and,  by  the  same  inadvertence,  even  invites  suspicion  as  to  the 
tmpardality  of  his  judgments.  It  is  not  true  that  Mr.  Buckingham  made  his 
**  BMHre  easterly  excursion"  in  '^  search  alter  the  walls.'*  He  went,  as  ha 
hiniself  informs  as,  only  to  see  the  moutul  Al  Hheimar,  **  tenpted.  by  the 
sight  of  the  high  monnds  in  that  direction,  as  well  as  by  the  report  of  there 
being  one  of  particular  interest  there,  called  Al  Hheimar,  and  by  the  persua- 
don  that  vestiges  of  ruins  roust  exist  beyond  the  bonndary-line,  which  we 
conceived  to  mark  only  the  enclosure,  of  sixty  stadia,  that  encompassed  tba 
castellated  palace  and  its  gardens.**  Thus  Mr.  Buckingham  went  to  see  the 
flKrand  Al  IDieimar,  and  in  "search  after**  other  supposed  **  vestiges  ;**  but 
(as  fro*  as  appears)  he  had  no  preeonceived  theory  of  the  **  city- walls**  to 
support ;  he  cud  not  go  in  *'  search  after  the  walls  ;**  but  it  was  his  careful 
and  dlseriminating  survey  of  the  mound  Al  Hheimac — his  acute  application 
of  the  minute  description  of  the  peculiar  architecture  of  the  city*walls,  as 
found  in  Herodotus— and  his  intelligent  obserTUtion  of  the  distinguishing 
eharacteristics  of  the  brickwork  of  Al  Hheimar,  as  compared  with  that  of  all 
the  other  rums,  which  gave  birth  to  his  persuasion  of  his  having  unexpectedly 
discovered  apportion  of  the  city- wall ;  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  appears 
to  bear  so  honourable  a  testimony  to  the  minute  accuracy  of  an  ancient  his- 
torian, whom  modem  ignorance  has  been  very  free  to  charge  with  credulity 
and  error : — **  Dr.  Hine,**  says  Mr.  Buckingham,  "  the  phvsician  to  the  Resi- 
dency at  Bagdad,  and  Captain  Lockett,  of  the  Armv,  who  first  visited  this 
ruin,  were  particularly  struck  with  the  sing^arlty  of  this  cement,  and  both  of 
them,  as  I  had  already  learned,  iVom  the  former  gentleman,  thought  it  to  have 
contained  orlgimdly  small  pieces  of  straw ;  though  this  does  not  appear  to 
hav0  suggested  to  them  an  idea  of  its  being  the  oomposUion  described  by 
fierodolvf,  norooDtequeDtly  oftheruin  being  a  portion  of  tba  cHy-wall." 
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Mr.  Rich  knew  Al  Hheimar  only  by  report,  and  noTer  suspected  its  relatioo* 
ship  to  the  city-wall.**  From  this  yerj  staking  part  of  Mr.  Backingbam*s 
work,  it  is  the  limitation  of  our  space  alone  which  prevents  us  from  making 
more  than  one  extract. 

Specially  attracted  by  those  parts  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  book  which  tend 
to  solve  the  mysteries  of  antique,  and  particularly  of  biblical  lore,  we  have 
passed  orer,  for  the  most  part,  that  succession  of  paintiogs  of  scenery,  inci- 
dents and  manners,  with  which  every  chapter  presents  us ;  and  even  the  ac- 
counts given  by  our  author  of  Arbela,  Ctesiphon,  and  Seleucia.  The  whole 
volume  will  gratify  its  readers ;  and  the  few  and  occasional  examples  of  de- 
fective diction,  and  sometimes  of  style,  which  mutft  be  admitted  to  betray 
themselves,  are  but  small  and  trivial  detractions  from  the  general  merit. 

In  a  short  Appendix,  Mr.  Buckingham  has  given  a  condensed  aclM>nnt  of  hi* 
proceedings  at  law,  with  Messrs.  Bankes  and  Murray :  and  has  also  adverted 
to  his  disputes  with  the  Indian  Oovemment.  Upon  all  these  points,  the  im- 
pression upon  our  mind  is,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  has  really  received  very  ill 
treatment  from  the  parties  whom  he  impugns. 

The  volume  is  adorned  with  twenty-seven  beautiful  wood-engraved  vig- 
nettes, illustrative  of  scenery,  architecture,  costume,  and  manners,  from  draw- 
ings by  Mr.  W.  H.  Brooke ;  and  illustrated  by  a  map  of  Mesopotamift,  and 
copies  of  the  views  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon,  from  the  pencil  of  the 
late  Mr.  Rich,  and  originally  accompanying  that  gentleman's  Memoirs. 

{From  the  Globe  qf  March  15,  1927.) 

A  great  part  of  the  route  which  was  pursued  by  the  author  of  this  work  has 
not  l^n  described  by  any  traveller  since  the  days  of  Niebuhr ;  its  publica- 
tion is  calculated  to  excite  considerable  attention.  The  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Buckingham  travelled— in  the  garb  of  an  Arab,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Arabic  language— enabled  him  to  obtain  a  better  view,  both  of  the  structure 
of  society,  and  of  the  country,  in  a  part  of  Asia  so  liUle  visited,  than  would 
have  been  open  to  an  European  under  any  other  circumstances. 

The  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  are,  to  those  who  amuse  themselves 
by  a  comparison  of  the  past  with  the  present,  the  most  interesting  regioas  in 
the  world.  After  having  been  apparently  the  cradles  of  dviUwtion,  after 
having  possessed  cities  the  vastness  of  which  even  the  inhabitants  of  Londoa 
and  Purls  can  with  difficulty  bring  themselves  to  believe,  they  are  now,  for 
the  most  part,  the  abode  of  wandering  tribes  of  half  savages ;  while  traits  oC 
ancient  manners,  perpetuated  in  a  country,  which  has  been  subject  to  such  a 
change  of  condition  and  to  the  devastation  of  so  many  conquerors,  excite  as 
much  wonder  at  what  remains  as  at  what  has  passed  away. 

The  accounts  of  the  cities  which  are  so  little  known,  and  have  been  so 
rarely  visited — Orfab,  Diarbekr.  and  Mousul, — ^are  extremely  curious,  espe- 
cially of  the  first.  That  place,  from  its  natural  advantages,  seems  to  rank 
with  Damascus,  as  one  of  the  most  delightftil  cities  of  the  earth. 

The  discovery  of  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  Babylon  is  one  of  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's most  remarkable  discoveries ;  and  to  this  he  was  led  by  the  description 
of  their  structure  in  Herodotus.  The  historical  authorities,  and  the  reasoning 
by  which  Mr.  Buckingham  satisfactorily  establishes  that  the  ruin  in  question, 
called  by  the  inhabitants  Al  Hheimar,  is  a  part  of  the  walls  of  the  mighty 
city,  are  too  long  for  us  to  extract,  but  are  extremely  interesting  to  the 
antiquarian. 

We  can  do  little  more  than  call  attention  to  the  work,  which  will  amply 
repay  the  labour  of  a  careful  perusal.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contri- 
butions that  has  been  made,  in  modem  times,  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  state  of  Asia. 

{From  the  Literary  Chronicle,  March  10  a%d  17,  1827.) 

Of  all  recent  travellers,  Mr.  Buckingham,  perhaps,  possesses  the  strongest 
claims  on  genera]  attention.  Independently  of  the  extraneous  circumstances 
which  have  created  so  lively  an  interest  in  his  journeys  and  proceedings,  be 
is  one  of  those  (a  sadly-circumscribed  numbvr)  who  look  with  their  own  eyea 
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oi  the  IhiBgs  which  He  before  them,  aod  who  are  gifted  with  the  ability  to 
sapply  nanUod  with  yiTid,  original,  and  correct  descriptions.  By  no  species 
of  imposture  is  the  world. more  easily  and  thorooghly  gulled,  than  by  your 
manumcturer  of  travels.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  those  interesting  and 
Taluable  accounts  proceed  from  some  brainless  bear-leader  or  wealthy  booby, 
whom  accident  or  whim  has  transported  into  the  regions  of  the  wild  and  won- 
derfol,  and  whose  meagre  and  spiritless  note-book  is,  on  his  return,  handed 
to  sooM  regularly-apprenticed  book-maker.  Then  the  ingenious  and  indus- 
trious hireling  proceeds  to  work;  circulating  libraries  are  ransacked  for 
every  Tolnme  that  bears  upon  the  when  and  fvSerf  ;  the  cleverest  transposi- 
tions are  instantaneously  effected ;  old  stories  are  clothed  in  garbs  of  the 
newest  cut  and  most  fiuhionable  stvle  ;  the  book-maker  is  remunerated,  the 
bibliopole  contracted  with,  and,  unally.  the  public  are  cheated  and  are 
satisfied.  Between  these  tricksters  and  Mr.  Buckingham  there  is  nothing  in 
common.  The  latter  presents  us  only  with  what  is  palpably  his  own,  acquired 
by  his  own  exertions,  and  related  in  a  style  the  most  manlv  and  perspicuous. 
We  have  already  had  the  pleasure  of  laving  before  our  readers  an  interesting 
extract  from  the  present  volume ;  and  we  now  proceed  with  some  further 
quotations,  equally  illustrative  and  important. 

To  these  travels,  Mr.  Buckingham  has  appended  '  a  brief  statement  of  the 
result  of  certain  legal  proceedings  connected  with  the  literary  character  of 
the  author.'  It  is  a  masterly  and  dispassionate  enumeration  of  acts  of  the 
most  intolerable  injustice  that  were  ever  committed ;  and  we  sincerely  trust 
that  its  circulation,  in  conjunction  with  so  valuable  a  testimonial  of  the  talent 
and  abiUty  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  as  is  afforded  by  these  travels,  will  tend  to 
ensure  ^le  only  reparation  which  he  can  now  expect— the  sympathy  and 
>  of  all  honourable  friends. 


{Fnm  the  London  Magazine  for  April,  1897.) 
This  is  a  book  exceedingly  rich  in  almost  every  topic  that  can  gratify 
public  curiosity.  There  are  personal  adventures,  description  of  singular 
manners  and  extraordinary  countries,  geographical  information,  industrious 
historioU  research,  with  taW  accounts  of  numerous  places  of  the  greatest 
classical  and  scriptural  interest.  We  were  much  interested  with  the  perusal 
of  the  former  portions  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  voyage ;  this,  however,  decidedly 
surpasses  its  elder  brethren,  both  in  the  variety  of  its  contents,  and  the  talent 
displayed  in  the  narration.  We  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  by  going 
regularly  through  it,  and  condensing  into  as  small  a  space,  as  we  can,  not 
only  a  collection  of  the  more  striking  passages,  but  a  general  enumeration  of 
the  objects,  places,  and  scenes  which  the  traveller  encountered. 

•  •  •  »  •  •  « 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  term  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  adventures,  and  here  we 
shall  take  our  leave  of  him.  There  are  several  subsequent  chapters,  de- 
scribing the  city  of  Bagdad,  already  tolerably  well|known  to  us,  but  principally 
occupi^  with  the  search  after,  and  dissertations  on,  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 
This  portion  has  rather  an  antiquarian  and  historical  interest,  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  book  of  travels.  It  is,  however,  elaborate  and  ingenious;  and 
though  we  forbear  either  to  make  any  extracts  from  or  analysis  of  it,  we 
recommend  it,  as  well  as  the  whole  volume,  to  the  perusal  of  the  reader. 

{Prom  the  Monlhlif  Magazine  <^  April,  18S7.) 
This  new  volume  is  decisive  of  Mr.  Buckingham*8  qualifications.  His 
pretensions  roust.  In  this  case,  be  undivided.  He  was  unaccompanied  by  any 
Boropeao,  and  therefore  can  have  plundered  no  European  fellow-traveller's 
eollectioiis ;  and  of  filching  any  Oriental's,  he  will  not,  we  suppose,  be  sus- 
pected. Mr.  Buckingham  comes  before  the  public  now,  not  only  unlmpeacbed 
with  respect  to  the  present  journey,  but  clear^  of  all  former  suspicions,  by 
the  open  or  implied  confessions  of  his  calumniators.  He  has  successfully 
swept  away  all  unworthy  suspicions ;  and  we  venture  to  say,  the  volume 
before  us— -affording  as  it  does  ample  proofe  of  industry  and  research,  of 
obserrmnce  abroad  and  diligence  at  home,  of  sound  sense  and  cultivated  intel- 
lect, with  no  ordinary  powers  of  description — ^will,  at  the  same  time,  be 
welcomed  with  all  the  tonfi  deuce  for  which  his  expurgation  has  paved  the  way. 
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II16M  «r«  not  rdfiont  ttmt  oier  attmeiloiMi  to  the  tottHHw— A  mm  avdt 
have  90III6  i^ong  ooi^pelllDg  motive  to  arge  Um  orer  mrid  pUiae  end  •«•• 
bttrnt  Wftstei  utterly  jeetitute  of  eluule,  iMi  often  Mrea  of  .water ;  Milyeot  to 
exactlonft  froa  every  peraon  ie  power,  loperior  or  futeltem,  end  to  pteato- 
iags  from  the  flying  tqoadrone  of  lawioM  horiei^-ezpeMd,  noieovei),  te 
fofnilt,  and  mockery,  and  degradatioae  from  hard  and  bigoted  reUgioaiets, 
tapatient  of  the  Christian  ereed,  aad  inloltraiit  of  Baropean  coateme.  Thcid 
are  haaards  which,  of  eovrse.  the  diUttamU  traveller  will  net  ioeor.  The 
miflsionary,  if  he  visits  similar  scenes,  is  iateot  upoa  other  elijeets;  ami  the 
man  of  business  lias  no  eyes  far  oae  half  of  the  objects  that  we,  who  flit 
ftiugly  at  home,  and  content  with  reading  about  dangers,  iastsad  of  eneoaatar- 
Ing  them,  desire  to  know  eomethiag  about.  We  wish  to  be  eaabied  to  compaie 
the  state  of  things  now  wit\)  the  state  of  things  fonneriy,  with  the  state  we 
lead  they  were  in  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago-^o  conreet  or  confiim  oer 
did  eoneeptions — ^to  estimate  the  value  of  the  advance,  of  the  oaases  of  reire* 
gvessioo ; — are  wish  to  be  fimiished  wHh  Ihcts,  not  merely  relative  to  boUdings 
ipd  nambers,  but  to  domestic  habits  and  pubiio  ipstitation»*-to  peevailifig 
opinions  and  aM>des  of  thtuktog^-^to  principles,  prsgudiee»^whataver  will  rat 
us  in  possession  of  the  actual  condltiev  of  society.  Tlieseare  the  Ifaiogs  that 
preseni  materials — ^the  best  materials — for  comprehensive  conceptions  of 
hauMOi  nfttiire— that  eol&rge  our  yiews  and  eiMid  our  grasp— aad  ultimately 
bid  agbe  comeat  with  our  own  lot,  or  teach  us  how  to  mead  it. 
'  ta  Yurthenmce  o(  these  purposes,  Mr.  Buckingfkam  has  done  every  Hdag, 
that  the  circumstances  of  t4s  journey,  and  his  short  taterooarse  of  three 
months,  would  allow.  He  has  the  traveller's  qualifications  In  abaadaat 
Ineasure.  He  was  no  stranger  in  the  East.  He  had,  besides,  eoHeeted  aad 
compared  all  authentic  accounts  of  the  countries  he  was  going  to  visit ;  aad 
was  thus  in  possession  of  the  useful,  from  the  days  and  books  of  Xenephen, 
Diodorus,  and  fitrabo-HM^  neglwtteg  the  earuM  iHPiar^dies  of  D*Aoville, 
M,  Reqiie),iina  CHl>bon*-nqr  the  accounts  qf  travellers,  from  the  old  Spanish 
•lew,  who  traversed  the  country  in  the  twelftli  century,  down  to  Niebubr,  who 
visited  some  parts  of  it  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago— the  last  of  any  eminence. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  parts  of  the  volume,  are  his  descriptions  of 
aaeleat  mties,  of  what  is  believed  to  be  Nineveh,  Nisibis,  Arbela,  Ctesipbon, 
Meada,  aad  Babylon ;  and  of  these,  the  most  memorable  are  his  researches 
velMive  to  Babylon.  Among  the  existing  masses  of  masonry,  one  he  conceives 
|o  bf  a  telle  of  the  celebrated  wall,  which  bad  el^dod  the  research  of  fonner 
tiavellers. 

Tbreagh  the  whole  volume,  in  short,  the  reader  will  iiod«-te,addition  to 
the  details  of  the  journey — maoh  to  aireet  his  atteolian^  and  ma|LO  him  fisiget 
the  bulk  of  the  vMume. 

(From  the  MotOhlif  Bevitwfar  AprU^  1827.) 
The  name  of  Mesc^potan^ia  was  chiefly  applied,  by  the  Gree)^s,  to  thajt  tract 
ifi  A^  which  oecupies  what  may  be  called  the  Delta,  formed  by  the  Euphrates 
aad  the  Tipis.  It  is  a  country  peculiarly  interestiog,  as  it  contains  the  rains 
(Of  several  oittea  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  as  sqme  of  its  inhabi- 
.$int«  s^ill  retain  the  manners  and  eustoms  which  prevailed  there  iu  the  earliest 
ages  .althe  world ;  thus  affording  an  uninterrupted  mass  of  evidance  to  attest 
the  accuracy  and  authenticity  of  those  inspired  productions.  It  itf  a  country, 
tQQ,  which  our  modem  Asiatic  travellers  have  unaecoirotably  neglected, 
liioug)i  most  hwve,  either  on  the  one  side  or  thd  other^  traveraad  its  •utaklrto. 
No  doubt,  the  difllealtles  aad  dangers  attendant  00  a  jeamay  tfarongh  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  Mesopotamia,  muat  have  had  their  shaie  in  doUMTiag 
jDur  enterprlelng  countrymen  tpom  nodertikbig  this  Hereolean  laboar.  The 
whole  of  its  territorv  Is  overrun  with  armed  aad  weH-noaated  trik>es4  who, 
under  the  pretext  of  levying  Imposts  apon  the  caravans  which  pass  throagb 
their  different  districts,  plunder  them  in  the  most  audadona  maaaer,  sad 
apparently  te  such  an  extent,  that  the  amrchant  who  sets  oat  with,  a  eonsi- 
durable  venture^  flads  himself  nearly  stripped  of  all  hia  piopeity  befsia  he 
arrives  at  bis  desflaatlon. 
The  real  amount  of  the  depredations  committed  by  these  roaming  banditti. 
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is  in  itself  sufitoientlv  great :  of  course  it  is  not  a  little  exaggerated  in  tbo 
complaints  of  those  who  suffer:  and,  in  consequence,  the  whole  country  has 
obtained  so  in&mous  a  nanie,  tnai  a  sCrang^,  who  attempts  to  travel  through 
it,  must  make  up  his  mind  to  expose  his  life  to  more  than  the  common  perils 
of  a  desert. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  too  highly  applaud  the  spirit  whic)}  induced  Mr. 
Buckingham  to  undertake,  and  enabled  him^  under  circumstances  sometimes 
«f  the  most  adrerse  nature,  to  complete  a  joamey  through  this  dat%eri»bs, 
yet  most  inrhing,  district  of  Asia.  If  he  has  not  givoA  so  perfect  aad  so 
minate  an  accotant  of  its  actual  condition,  at  the  time  "he  visited  it,  as  wo 
might  have  wished  to  receive,  yet  he  has  ffone  farther  towards  the  attainmeat 
of  that  object,  than  many  travellers  could  have  done  in  his  situation.  The 
present  work  is  by  far  better  written,  in  point  of  style,  and  In  reference  to 
tiiose  little  picturesque  details  of  manners  and  of  scenery,  than  any  of  his 
fbraer  volumes.  It  abounds  also  with  personal  adventures,  some  of  theni 
highly  romantic  and  amusing,  which  impart  great  variety  and  animation  to  hU 
narrative* 

In  taking  our  leave  of  Mr,  Buckingham,  we  cannot  but  express  our  un- 
feigned admiration  of  the  manly  and  truly  British  character  which  he  has 
evioced,  in  resisting,  and  ultimately  defeating,  thu  rancorous  and  insolent  op- 
'  position,  so  industriously  carried  on  for  several  years  agalust  his  literary 
ezertiooa,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Bankes«.fuid  all  that  gentleman's  numerous  relatives 
and  depondents.  The  history  of  letters  in  this  country  o^brs  no  example  of 
a  persecution,  so  unjust  in  its  origin,  so  bitter  in  it^  progress,  and  so  dis- 
gimeefbl  in  its  termination,  to  all  the  parties  who  confederated  to  support  it. 
We  sincerely  congratulate  Mr.  Baoicinghaio  on  his  victory,  for  its  consequences 
extend  beyond  himself,  inasmuch  as  it  adds  a  signal  proof  to  the  many  already 
on  record,  that  mere  fiunily  influence,  however  powerful,  in  the  fiiahionablu 
and  political  world,  dwindles  to  the  weakness  of  a  baby,  when  it  dares  to 
contend  with  the  common  law  of  England. 

{Ft€m  the  Revue  Encfclopedique  for  March,  18970 

lie  raonde  litt^raire  et  politique  connatt  M.  Buckingham,  cet  ^itenr  con- 
rmgenx  du  **  Journal  de  Calcutta,**  qui  fut  oblig6  de  quitter  I'lnde,  poor 
nvoir  os^  ftiire  entendre  utie  voix  libre  k  une  population  compos6ed*opprGi- 
aenrs  et  d*opprim6s.  Nes  lecteiirs,  en  particuller,  ont  6ta  k  m6me  d*ju>pr6« 
Mer,  dans  un  article  de  netre  savant  collaborateiir  M.  Sismondi,  le  sprite  de 
^  rOrlental  Herald,'*  recaeil  p^riodique,  dans  lequelM.  Buckingham  d6fend» 
nvec  une  constancie  digne  des  plus  grands  dloges,  les  int6rdts  du  peuple  Indien 
^Dt  il  fait  connaTtre  i*histoire,  les  nneurs,  et  le  oaractire  (voy.  Mev^  Eme.  U 
XXX,  p.  8«). 

n  nous  serait  impossible  de  suivre  id  I'antcfur  daris  sa  route  d'Alep 
4  Orpha,  d*Orpha  k  Dlarbeck,  et  de  cette  ville  k  Bagdad.  Peut-^tre  dans 
one  analyse,  oil  nous  cdmprendrions  aussi  les  deux  pr6c6dens  ouvragea 
(**  Voyages  en  Palestine'*  et  **  parmi  les  Tribus  Arabes")  publics  par  le  m#me 
■nteur,  donnerons-nous  quelqnes  details  sur  les  contr^es  et  les  popnlations 
qu'il  a  ddcrites.  Nous  pouvons,  en  attendant,  assurer  que  le  *^  Voyage  en 
Mteopotamie'*  est  plus  complet,  plus  rempli  d'informations  que  tons  ceux 
qui  ont  £t6  pr6c6demment  publics  sur  le  mime  pays. 

M.  Buckingham  ne  s'est  point  contents  de  tons  voir  par  lui-m6me ;  11  a 
cone uli^  les^nombreux  ouvrages  Merits  par  les  Strangers  et  les  nationaux. 
Aid^  de  leurs  lumi^res,  r^igeant  ses  notes  sur  les  lieux  m6mes,  et  pour  ainsi 
dice,  en  Ikce  des  objets,  line  public  que  des  renselgnemens  di§fnes  de  confiance. 

Xa  carte  de  la  M^opotamie,  jointe  k  Touvrage,  permet  de  suivre  Tauteur 
dans  ses  p^rilleuses  excursions  et  de' reconnaitre  les  localit6s  qu*n  decrit: 
les  vignettes,  pUc^es  en  t6te  de  chacun  des  vlngt-sept  chapitres  de  son  livre, 
repr^sentent  les  principales  villes  on  les  sites  reinarquables  dont  il  nous  en- 
tretient.     Enfin,  le  style  de  M.  Buckingham,  quoiqu*il  soit  quelquefois  un  peu 

Srblixe,  est  toujours  Ini^rcMant,  parceque  son  r^cit  est  SemA  d  anecdotes  et 
*obcervation8  qui  viennent    dlstraire  le  lecteur  de  la   monotenie  des  de- 
scriptions. 
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East' India  House. 

Wednesday,  March  22,  1827. 

Dbbate  on  thb  Burkina  of  Hindoo  Widows. 

Mr.  PoTNDBR  rose  to  bring  forward  the  motion,  of  which  he  hnd  gfyen 
notice,  relative  to  the  tmming  of  widows  iu  India.  From  the  very  greet 
length  to  which  the  hon.  Proprietor's  speech  extended,  It  will  be  impossible 
to  give  more  than  a  brief  outline  of  it ;  indeed,  from  the  great  rapidity  with 
•'which  he  read  it,,  we  should,  even  if  we  had  the  inclination,  be  anableto  give 
a  fall  report  of  it. 

He  hoped  he  should  be  acquitted  of  presumption  In  offering  himself 
to  the  Court  on  a  subject  of  such  difficulty  and  delicacy  as  the  pre- 
sent, when  he  assured  them  that  it  was  not  from  any  fault  of  his  own  that 
it  had  not  fidlen  into  much  abler  hands.  He  would  much  rather  have  acted 
in  a  very  subordinate  capacity  on  this  occasion  than  he  was  compelled  to  do ; 
but  it  had,  however,  so  happened,  that  one  valued  friend  of  his  who  was 
much  interested  in  this  question,  had  been  removed  by  death,  and  another 
had  been  employed  On  a  distant  service.  From  the  Parliamentary  papers, 
from  1815  to  1828,  inclusive,  it  appeared,  that  during  those  nine  years,  no 
less  than  6426  widows  were  sacrificed  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands, 
in  the  presidency  of  Bengal ;  and,  taking  the  number  immolated  at  the  pre- 
sidencies of  Fort  St.  George  and  Bombay,  the  number  would  amount  to 
nearly  6000;  and  the  number  of  children,  of  various  ages,  who  became, 
orphans  in  consequence  of  this  practice,  in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal  alone, 
was  6128,  in  nine  years.  Now,  in  discussing  this  subject,  the  first  point  he 
would  attempt  to  prove  was,  that  enough  had  not  been  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  home  and  abroad  on  this  imi^ortant  question ;  and,  secondly,  that 
more  might  now  be  done,  with  perfect  safety  to  the  Government  of  India. 

The  hon.  Gentleman  then  proceeded  to  read  copies  of  extracts  from  the 
Parliamentary  papers,  in  which  the  ceremonies  attending  Suttees  were  minutely 
described.  These  details,  he  knew,  must  greatly  affect  the  minds  of  those  who 
heard  him ;  but  as  Mr.  Fox  had  said,  '  true  humanity  consists  not  in  a 
squeamish  ear^but  in  listening  to  the  history  of  human  suffsring,  and  endea- 
vouring to  relieve  it.'  He  then  proceeded  to  state,  that  in  1806,  when  the 
members  of  the  Council  were  Lord  Wellesley,  Lord  Lake,  Sir  George  Bar- 
low,  and  Bfr.  Udney,  a  proclamiHon  was  published  by  the  Government  in 
Council,  stating  that  it  was  the  wish  of  Government  to  grant  toleration  to 
every  extent  to  the  religion  of  the  Natives,  provided  ij  was  not  opposed  to 
the  laws  of  nature  and  morality  ;  and  the  proclamation,  alluding  to  the 
pracUce  of  Suttee,  said,  that  it  was  deserving  of  inquiry,  whether  it  might 
not  be  altogether  abolished,  and  efforts  to  that  end  were  recommended,  pro- 
vided the  attempt  were  not  found  opposed  by  the  strong  religious  feelings  of 
the  people.  A  reference  was  accordingly  made  to  the  Pundits,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  ceremony  of  suttee  was  enjoined  by  their  religion.    Their  reply 


Government  having  been  withdrawn.  Lord  Minto  Issued  an  order,  allowhig 
complete  toleration,  but  omitting  the  salutaiyprovision  that  it  should  not  be 
contrary  to  the  law  ef  nature  and  to  morality. 

The  learned  Proprietor  then  proceeded  to  read  the  regulations  under  which 
licence  for  the  burning  of  widows  was  to  be  granted,  and  also  a  varirty 
of  documents,  to  show  that  sufficient  means  were  not  adopted  to  inform  the 
police  of  the  intended  Suttees  time  enough  to  prevent  them,  where  the  bum* 
ing  was  against  the  consent  of  the  female. 

He  next  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Court  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  in  reading  a  great  number  of  extracts  from  the  official  reporu 
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made  to  the  OoTenunant  of  India,  and  also  firom  private  commnnicationi 
which  he  had  receifed,  detailing  a  long  list  of  cases  in  which  nnfortnnate 
females  were  forced  on  the  burning  pile,  and  thrown  back  npon  it  again  and 
again,  after  their  repeated  attempts  to  get  away,  (though  it  was  one  of  the 
rmilations  that  no  force  should  be  used  on  those  occasions,  and  such  force, 
when  ending  in  the  death  of  the  female,  was  declared  punishable  with  ^reat 
severity) ;  but  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the  learned  Proprietor 
read  those  cases,  rendered  it  not  only  impossible  to  follow  him,  but  eren  to; 
bear  him  distinctly. 

Hie  following  instance,  out  of  the  multitude  read,  will  however  conyey  ft 
correct  idea  of  the  general  nature  of  these  narratiTe^ : 

A  young  widow,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  brought  to  the  pile  where 
the  body  of  her  deceased  husband  lay.  At  the  instigation  of  her  relations, 
many  of  whom  attended,  she  ascended  the  pile ;  but  when  she  felt  the  flame, 
she  rushed  from  it,  and  implored  them  to  spare  her  life.  Her  relations  were 
deaf  to  her  entreaties,  and  she  was  thrown  back  on  the  burning  pile,  and  logs 
of  wood  were  thrown  upon  her  to  keep  her  down.  Again,  however,  sne 
burst  through  the  flames,'  and  succeeded  in  throwing  herself  into  a  stream 
near  the  spot.  Her  uncle  now  approached  her,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade 
her  once  more  to  ascend  the  burning  pile  ;  but  this  she  refused,  and  besought 
him  in  the  most  piteous  accents  to  allow  her  to  escape,  and  that  she  would 
beg  the  rest  of  her  life  for  her  subsistence,  and  not  be  a  burden  to  her  friends. 
A  cloth  was  now  spread  on  the  ground,  and  she  was  desired  to  place  herself 
upon  it,  in  order  to  her  being  conveyed  home.  At  first  she  doubted  the  in- 
tentions of  her  friends ;  but  her  uncle,  to  induce  her  to  come,  swore  by  the 
Ganges  that  nothing  should  be  done  against  her  wUl,  and  that  it  was  intended 
to  take  her  back  to  her  home.  She  placed  herself  on  the  cloth,  but  no  sooner 
was  she  seated  on  it,  than  the  cloth  was  suddenly  wrapped  up,  and  tied 
round  her,  and  in  that  state  she  was  once  more  cast  on  the  blazing  heap, 
which  had  now  begun  to  bum  furiously.  Again,  however,  she  attempted  to 
escape,  and  was  bursting  from  tlie  burning  mass  when  her  uncle  approached, 
struck  her  on  the  head  with  a  sword,  and  put  an  end  to  her  sufferiiigs.  Her 
body  was  then  consumed.  It  was  impossible,  the  learned  Proprietor  con- 
tended, to  call  this  transaction  any  thing  but  a  foul  murder.  Five  of  the. 
parties  concerned  in  it  were  tried  and  convicted,  but  not  of  the  capital 
offence.  One  was  sentenced  to  five  years  hard  labour,  another  to  three,  and 
the  rest  to  milder  punishments. 

The  Court  of  Directors  seemed  to  have  remained  entirely  passive  with 
respect  to  these  abominable  proceedings  until  June  1888,  which  was  after 
the  subject  had  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament,  when  they  wrote 
to  the  Indian  Government  a  letter,  in  which  they  expressed  their  wish  that 
every  means  should  bo  adopted  for  discouraging  the  practice  of  Suttees 
which  were  not  incompatible  with  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  Natives. 
They  further  stated  their  opinion,  that  no  precise  regulation  could  be  safely 
laid  down  upon  the  subject;  but  that  the  desired  object  would  be  best 
effected  by  leaving  a  discretionary  power  to  the  Indian  authorities  to  act  as 
the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case  might  require. 

Ix>rd  Amherst  replied  to  this  letter  in  another,  dated  the  8d  of  December 
1894,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  Indian  Government  concurred  entirely  in 
the  Tiew  taken  by  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  evil  tendency  of  the  suttees. 
That  they  were  extremely  desirous  to  see  the  practice  abolished,  but  know- 
ing that  it  had  great  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  Native  population,  they^ 
bad  been  obliged  to  proceed  with  great  caution,  because  they  were  convinced 
that  it  was  the  conviction  the  Natives  entertained  that  their  religious  cere- 
monies would  remain  free  from  all  interference,  which  more  than  any  thing 
else  reconciled  them  to  the  British  doftiinion. 

The  hon.  and  learned  Proprietor  then  read  the  opinions  of  various  Indian 
Judges  and  persons  in  authority  in  India  at  different  periods,  in  farour  of  ^ 
;U>oli5hiog  the  prncUce  of  widow  burning  in  all  the  territories  under  the 
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Goapatiy**  sway— ao  object  which,  tbey  jthotight  migbt  be  effected  mmXj 
And  without  Aoy  davj^er. 

Mr!  R.  «Ia^«ok  mt  this  period  (Htb  o'oloek)  p^opoeed  that  tlie  Oowt 
should  ad}oar»t  »i  it  was  ImfMoesible  to  fintsh  thedieeuMloa  oa  that  day. 
'    After  a  short  conversatlou  on  this  point,  the  Court  ^was  a4]oaTned  to  this 
day  Week. 


Rksumid  Dkbatb.— WBDKBSDATf  Majicr  S9,  1867. 

The  Court  having  taiet  at  the  osiml  hour  {1%  e*elockX 

Mr.  PoYNDEft  contiiHied  the  raadhig  of  his  speech.  He  oate  noni  pro- 
ceeded to  describe,  by  reference  to  offlehd  doeuments^  that  ftfMt  1816  to  180* 
«  vast  number  of  suttees,  legal  and  illegal,  had  taken  place ;  and  that  in  the 
latter  instances  the  punishments  impost  were  merely  HbndiMd,-*^  flae  of  i 
few  rupees,  or  a  few  strokes  on  the  shoulder  with  a  cane.  The  same  tMng 
might  be  said  of  the  securities  required  firom  those  who  were  eoMcenied  in 
such  proceedings,  which  were,  in  fact,  of  the  most  wortliless  descriptlee. 
To  show  that  much  more  than  liad  been  effected  might  be  done  with  safety, 
the  hon.  Proprietor  adverted  to  the  various  instances  in  which  liie  British 
Qovemment  had,  in  support  of  the  law,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
revenue,  adopted  measures  which  were  enthrely  opposed  to  the  feelings  of 
the  Hindoos,  without  exciting  any  manifestation  of  discontent.  BrahmlnB, 
who,  by  the  rules  of  their  religion,  were  exempted  from  every  speeies  of 
punishment,  were,  by  the  British  lawt  just  as  liable  to  suffer  death  or  Impri- 
sonment for  crimes  as  any  other  class  of  the  community.  Yet  this  stale  of 
things  had  never  produced  any  insurrection.  Even  when  Nuncomar,  many 
years  ago,  was  executed  for  forgery,  no  conmiotion  was  excited  amongst  the 
Natives ;  and  yet  he  Was  a  Brahmin  of  high  rank  and  powerfel  influence.  U; 
then,  the  power  of  the  British  Government  were  able  thus  to  set  at  nought^ 
on  points  of  great  interest  and  importance,  the  f  prejudices  of  the  Natives, 
why  might  they  not  exert  it  to  put  down  this  hateml  practice— especially  as, 
though  it  was  permitted,  it  was  not  enjoined  by  the  religious  code  of  the 
Hindoos?  Even  the  Romans,  though  heathens  themselves,  and  fn  the  in- 
variable practice  of  tolerating  all  religions  in  the  countries  which  tficy  con- 
quered, repressed  the  practice  of  sacrificing  human  beings,  according  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Druidieal  religion,  which  prevailed  in  BriUdn  and  Gaul.  Tn  this 
Isktance,  the  Romans  ioted  upon  the  prlbeiple  incnlcated  lii  a  pmUs^  con- 
tained in  the  works  of  their  great  dramatist  :— 

'  Homo  sum :  humani  nihil  k  me  alionum  puto.* 

Snfely  it  did  not  become  the  milightened  and  Christian  QovemmeHt  of  Great 
Britahi  to  be  behind  pagan  Rome. in  the  practice  of  hnnumity. 

The  learned  Proprietor  thien  proceeded  to  contend,  that  nothing  short  of  a 
positive  law  could  effectually  put  an  end  to  the  abominable  practice  of  hn-^ 
man  sacrifice  in  India.  Let  not  gentlemen  suppose  the  evil  would  correct 
itself— let  them  not  lay  that  *  flattering  unction  to  their  souls.*  The  wovnd 
was  deep,  and  ought  not  to  be  trifled  with.    To  neglect  it, 

*  Will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place. 

While  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infects  unseen,* 

He  then  entered  Into  a  description  of  the  sacrifices  to  Juggernaut,  andcom- 
')>lained  that  the  Indian  Government  absolutely  lent  Its  sanction  to  this  abo- 
mination, by  derifing  a  revenue  from  a  tax  which  was  imposed  upon  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  idol.  He  ai^ued  that  the  Court  of  Proprietors  ought  not  t6 
be  deierred  from  diapoeihgof  the  question  which  he  had  brought  before  them, 
*  beeaoee  Parliament  had  not  thoaght  fit  to  cdme  to  any  resolution  on  the  sub- 
|«et.    lodsed  he  thoiughl  that  Pttrlfnent  wis  not  stf  eovptteM  to  deal  tHU 
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t^  qbesHofi  a«  tlwit  Coart*  It  wtt»  hniosslble  to  MImhI  tti&pMMlee  ob  tb« 
gfound  of  poUcy,  for  H  had  been  weti  Mid,  thai  '  what  waa  nMfally  wron^ 
eaold  not  be  poltthnlty  right;*  aad  Mr.  Barke  had  obaervM,  thai,  'what 
teaded  to  aeparate  God  from  man,  Imd  also  an  ittTariable  tendanoy  lo  t^parat*- 
nan  from  bmui.*  He  coald  n6t  antictpaie  any  objection  to  his  rootkut  froaa 
the  Conit  of  Directora.  If  be  did^  he  would  oo^juve  them^  as  a.frieod,  if  he 
m%ht  be  allowed  the  term,  for  the  sake  of  themaehrea — ^for  the  sake  of  their 
ohanwter,  as  humane  men  and  Christians,  not  to  oppose  it.  The  learned  Pro« 
prietor  oonelnded  amidst  eonsiderable  applause,  by  sabmitting  the  foilowivg' 


*  That  this  Court,  taking  into  consideration  the  continuance  of  human  sa- 
crMeea  in  India,  is  of  opinlcA  that,  in  the  case  of  all  rites  or  ceremonies,  in- 
TolTing  the  destruction  of  life,  it  Is  the  duty  of  a  paternal  Goyemment  to  in-. 
terpose  for  their  prevention  ;  and  therefore  recommends  to  the  Honourable^ 
Court  of  Directors  to  transmit  such  instructions  to  India  as  that  Court  may 
deem  most  expedient  for  accomplishing  this  object,  consistent  with  all  prac-. 
tieable  attention  to  the  feelings  of  the  Natives.^ 

Sir  C.  FoRUKS,  in  seconding  the  motion,  complimc 
on  file  manner  in  which  he  had  brought  it  forward^  thi 
one  of  two  oocasions  his  zeal  had  carried  him  too  fan, 
cefved,  was  not  one  of  religion  or  policy,  but  of  ht 
hear.)  He  thought  tl^at,  as  sovereigns  of  British  Ind 
It  to  the  Natives  to  abolish  the  horrible  practice  of  h« 
however,  he  made  this  delaration,  he  wished  it  to  b 
that,  in  his  opinion,  we  were  bound  to  hold  sacred  al 
eeremonies  of  the  Natives ;  but  this  practice  could  m 
of  them.  It  had  been  denied  to  be  so  by  the  Punditi 
been  satisfhctorilv  shown  that  the  practice  might  be 
si^ty.  The  testimony,  for  and  against  the  propriet] 
tainly  preponderated  greatly  in  favour  of  the  former. 
this  could  be  best  eflhcted^  would  be  mat^r  for  futui 
was  desirable  that  the  principle  of  abolition  should  he 
reasons  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  giving  the  motio 
power. 

M^pr  CAnif^  (the  new  Director)  said,  he  had  always  considered  it  %.^ 
oMUerifd  error  in  oar  ayatem  of  Government  in  India,  that  with  the  most  laud- ' 
mble  intentions,  we  were  too  prone  to  innovation,  misled  by  our  habits  ef , 
jadginf^  of  the  people  of  that  country  by  the  scale  of  high  civilisation  to  which 
we  ourselves,  had  advanced.  Hence  the  erroneous  belief  that  nothing  wap 
warning  but  the  exertion  of  authority  and  power  to  effect  that  degree  of 
moral  Improvement,  which,  from  the  very  essence  of  its  nature,  could  onhi^ 
be  the  result  of  time,  and  the  progressive  operation  of  a  discreet  and  benefi- 
cent government.  We  were  too  apt  to  overlook  the  state  of  comDarativeqon- 
cirllization  to  which  this  now  enlightened  nation  was  itself  reduced  during 
that  period  of  its  history^  when  bigotry,  superstition,  and  prejudice,  were  its 
sad  and  sole  characteristics,  and  to  forget  that  our  emancipation  from  these 
bonds  of  darkness  was  effected  not  by  any  sudden,  or  compulsive,  (tr  coer- 
cive reformation ;  but  by  the  gradual  hand  of  time,  the  unshackled  reflection^' 
of  reason,  and  the  salutary  dimision  of  those  great  principles  of  truth  which' 
bad  at  length  placed  us  on  the  pinnacle  of  refinement  as  to  moral  feeling  and 
intellectual  superiority.  Nothing  that  he  had  met  with  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind would  lead  him  to  think  that  sudden  and  violent  revolutions  of  opinion,' 
tending  to  the  eradication  even  of  evils,  could  ever  be  productive  of  perma-' 
nent  benefit.  E^xperience,  on  the  contrary,  would  prove  that  compulsory  in- 
terposition with  national  prejudices,  however  monstrous  and  absurd,  had  but 
too  often  led  to  an  extension  of  the  evil  which  it  proposed  to  annihilate.  In 
legislating  for  the  East,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  people,  with  whom 
W0  were  anxious  to  share  our  own  happy  exemption  from  the  trammels  of  ig- 
Doxance  and  prejudice,  had,  for  unrecorded  ages,  been  the  slaves  of  a  custom 
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.which  it  WIS  now  proposed  to  snap  asonder  at  one  blow— a  eostom  wMeh,* 
Jiowever  abhocreot  to  oar  feelings,  however  jastly  reToiting  to  our  religion, 
was,  he  feared,  too  deeply  interwoven  with  theirs,  to  be  rashly  severed  from 
the  kindred  branch  with  which  it  had  been  hitherto  nartnred.    The  habits  of 
nations,  and  those  habits,  too,  the  uninterrupted  growth  of  centuries,  and 
springing  from  sentiments  which,  however  erroneous,  could  hardly  be  termed 
vicious,  could  not,  and,  he  might  say,  ought  not,  to  be  violently  eradicated. 
.The  feeling  which  prompted  a  human  being  to  prefer  death  to  infiuny,  which 
jirged  the  fSuropean  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  preference  to  his  honour,  and  bade 
the  Hindoo  widow  throw  herself  on  the  burning  pile  of  her  dead  husband, 
was  one  which,  however  deplorable  in  its  effects,  was  still,  from  its  origin, 
entitled  to  a  certain  respect ;  it  was  a  feeling  which  must  be  combated  bv 
^reason,  not  by  penal  prohibitions ;  and  emanating,  as  it'  did,  from  a  mis-di- 
rected greatness  of  soul,  it  demanded,  at  least,  this  concession.    With  respect 
to  ourselves,  it  was  known  how  futile  were  all  enactments  against  a  practice 
which,  barbarous  as  it  was,  was  deemed  necessary  to  the  conviction  of  out- 
raged honour.    There  was  a  feeling  in  the  human  breast  paramount,  in  such 
cases,  to  anv  artificial  restraints,  and  if,  in  indulging  it,  we  even  ventured  to 
transgress  the  express  commands  of  the  Divine  Author  of  our  religion,  how^ 
much  less  were  we  justified  in  our  practice  than  those  who  might  plead  that 
their  relicrion,  if  it  did  not  enjoin,  at  least  sanctioned,  that  which  we  com- 
plained of.    With  reference  to  a  l^slative  interdiction  of  a  custom  which 
bad  prevailed  for  ages,  it  was  his  mature  opinion  that  it  would  be  calculated 
to  increase  the  evil  of  self-immolation  instead  of  correcting  it.    The  prohibi- 
tion itself  would  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Brahmin  priests  to  ex- 
cite the  minds  of  those  who  might  have  a  disposition  to  sacnfice,  and  we 
.might  be  compelled  to  witness  the  committal  of  suicide  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
in  substitution  for  the  sacrifice  by  Suttee.    In  a  political  point  of  view,  it 
might  be  made  the  instrument  of  misrepresentation  of  our  views,  as  to  the  re- 
ligious propensities  of  the  Natives,  and  might  derange  those  great  principles 
of  improvement  which  were  happily  making  such  rapid  advances  by  our  cul- 
tivation of  a  closer  intercourse  with  our  Native  fellow  subjects,  and  by  the 
means  provided  for  the  di£fusion  of  education.    Any  person  who  could  defend 
the  practice  of  the  Suttee  on  principle,  was  less  than  man,  and  could  only  be 
distinguished  from  the  brute  by  the  imiage  which  he  bore  to  his  Creator ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  abhorrence  which  must  be  felt  for  the  practice,  it  was 
necessary  to  proceed  cautiously,  in  endeavouring  to  effect  its  abolition.    En- 
thusiasm should  not  be  allowed  to  mislead  the  judgment,  and  the  Court  might 
be  assured  that  time  was  necessary  for  the  consummation  of  any  considerable 
good.    (Hear^  hear,) 

Colonel  Stanhope  thought  that  credit  was  due  to  the  learned  Proprietor 
(Mr.  Poynder),  for  the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  bring  this  ques- 
tion forward,  though  he  could  not  consider  it  quite  fair  on  his  part  to  r^d 
fifty  or  sixty  pases  of  Parliamentary  papers,  besides  other  documents  of 
ffreat  length.  The  learned  Gentleman  had  divided  his  argument  into  two 
branches— one  went  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  horrid  practice  of  widow 
burning,  and  the  other  to  point  out  the  means  of  preventing  it.  ,The  latter 
branch  of  the  argument  was  the  most  important,  and  the  real  question  which 
arose  out  of  it  was  this,  whether  it  was  desirable  to  stop  the  practice  by 
prohibitory  measures,  or,  in  other  words,  by  force.  The  non.  and  learned 
Proprietor  had  certainly  painted  the  disgusting  practice  of  Suttee  in  true 
and  frightful  colours ;  and  he  (Colonel  Stanhope)  believed  with  him«  that 
very  few  of  its  victims  approved  of  being  burnt  alive.  Then,  however,  came 
the  learned  Gentleman's  remedy,  -namely,  prohibitory  measures  or  force.  In 
support  of  that  proposition  he  had  quoted  many  high  authorities,— Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  Lord  Wellesley,  and  many  eminent  Civil  Servants.  But  those 
who  differed  from  the  learned  Proprietor  had  on  their  side  an  authority  which 
outweighed  all  that  bad  been  adduced  by  him.  {Hear^  hear,)  There  was 
*  no  maxim  in  politics  better  determined  than  this,  that  opinion  could  not  be 
put  down  by  force,  and  that  it  could  be  overcome  only  by  the  influence  of 
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rmoa.  (Ckeert.)  He  therefore  was  of  opliiioii,-  that  the  Brittoh  lodiaa  Oo- . 
Ternment  had  acted  most  wisely  in  adopting 'the  philosophical  principle  of 
permittiDg  the  most  perfect  and  unlimited  religious  freedom.  (Hear.)  Ex- ' 
perience  had  abundantly  pro?ed  the  wisdom  and  prudeoee  of  that  course.  If 
the  Government  were  to  resort  to  prohibitory  measures,  though  they  might 
not  at  first  be  attended  with  evil  consequences,  yet  they  would  create  such 
oDiversal  discontent  in  the  minds  of  the  Natives,  that  on  the  first  pretext' 
they  would  rise  up  against  the  British  power. 

How  had  the  diflferent  great  legislators  and  conquerors  of  India  succeeded 
in  their  attempts  of  that  nature?  Mahmoud  had  tried  force,  and  foiled  to 
put  down  this  abominable  practice.  Aurungsebe  tried  it  also ;  but,  on  his 
detth-bed,  acknowledged  his  error  to  his  son.  Tippoo  had  failed  in  like 
manner.  The  Portuguese,  although  they  established  an  inquisition  at  Ooa 
almost  for  the  purpose,  had  also  tried  the  plan  in  vain. 

The  A{issionarie$  had  not  been  able  to  do  any  good  in  India,  nor  did  he  , 
think  they  efer  would.  He  did  not  mean  to  speak  disrespecfiThlly  of  those' 
indlTiduais  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  the  Missionaries  were  the  most  re- 
spectable men  who  went  from  this  country.  It  was  now  about  one  hundred 
years  ago  since  a  Danish  missionary,  named  Zindenberg,  wrote  from  India' 
in  the  following  terms : — '  Nothing  can  be  effected  here  but  by  means  of 
e(facation  and  the  press.  Thank  God  for  this  hopeful  benefaction.*  Those' 
were  the  very  words  of  the  Missionary.  The  hon.  Mover  had  telked  of  the 
influence  of  reason  on  the  minds  of  the  Hindoo  ;  but  what  possible  influence 
could  reason  have  upon  them  in  their  present  unenlightened  state  ?  A  remedy 
for  the  evil  could  be  found  only  In  education  and  a  free  press.  The  supersti- 
tions of  different  religions  were  not  very  unlike  each  other.  When  the  Por- 
tuguese arrived  at  Calicut,  they  knelt  down  and  worshipped  the  idols  there, 
tbiuking  they  were  the  same  as  those  they  had  left  in  their  own  country. 
Then  as  to  monstrosities,  he  thought  that  the  auto. da  ft  of  the  Inquisition 
was  worse  than  the  Suttees  of  the  Hindoos.  (Hear^  hear.)  The  hon.  Direc-' 
tor  had  truly  »aid,  that  the  practice  originated  in  an  exalted  feeling  of  virtue 
in  the  minds  of  the  women  who  sacrificed  themselves.  The  vices  of  popery, 
the  restoration  of  learning,  and  the  establishment  of  a  free  press,  had  beat 
down  the  Christian  superstitions  in  Europe,  and  he  believed  that  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  Hindoos  would,  when  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  firee  press,  be 
snceeeded  by  a  purer  system  of  fsith.  If,  however,  force  should  be  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  Suttees,  it  would  produce  universal  discon- 
tent in  the  minds  of  the  NaUvei,  who  would,  on  the  first  occasion,  rise  up 
against  us,  and  the  result  would  be  a  renewal  of  those  contentions  which  had 
alregudy  desolated  the  world.  Under  these  circumstances  he  called  on  the 
hon.  Mover,  if  he  was  under  the  iofluence  of  reason  and  not  of  passion,  to' 
withdraw  his  motion,  and  support  the  amendment  which  he  would  now  pro- 
pose.   The  gallant  Proprietor  then  moved  the  following  amendment : — 

*  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Court,  though  little  has  been  done  to  reform 
the  Hindoo  superstition,  or  to  convert  the  Natives  to  Christianity,  the  Go-^ 
vemment  of  British  India  has  at  all  times  acted  upon  the  philosophical  prin- 
ciples o(  unlimited  toleration,  and  has  thereby  secured  the  good  will  of  its 
subjects ; 

*  That  the  inhuman  custom  of  burning  Hindoo  widows  cannot  be  pre- 
fented  by  prohibitory  edicts,  id  cmI^  bv  force,  without  exciting  the  discontent' 
ofmillions,  and,  soon  or  late,  provoking  religious  wars,  and  ultimately  in. 
creasing  these  frightful  sacrifi  ces ;  and, 

*  That  the  only  safe  means  of  promoting  among  the  Hindoos  the  pure 
worship  of  God,  and  of  preventing  the  burning  of  widows,  the  crushing  of 
vktiros  at  Juggernaut,  and  the  drowning  of  sick  persons  in  the  Ganges,  &c. 
Ike,  is  to  be  found  In  virtuous  education  and  free  discussion,  as  practised 
under  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings.* 

General  Thornton  rose  to  second  the  amendment.  He  considered  that  a 
great  part  of  the  long  speech  made  by  the  gentleman  who  brought  the  sub-' 
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jMtHifwaid  WM  qvlle  i«nwfcihi|:    'Vke  boii.  FlrefrieCot  iMid  •eevpiadt 
very  «O58Morabl0  pMrtkHi  of  their  tioM  in  andcavMiriiig  t#  coofkiM  ibeoi  ol 
tli«  improfriety  of  8«Moe&    CoiM  loy  Cfaristkyi,  oookl  any  petsoB  who  wu 
notaMtadocdMbtUt  (l/aor.>   The  q«estioo  w«9,  whadbet  more  mischief 
wo<ttM  Dot  rcsalt  froa  UtoMptiay  to  ebeek  the  'prmt^ioe  t^  wddea  and  Tioleot 
than  by  grwimai  ami  ttioilacate  BMaaaraa?    U  wa*  aaijJU  Ihat  the  practice 
fafwed  no  part  of  4he  Hhidoo  reHgion,  hot  was  flwraly  a  »«|»er8titi4Ui  con- 
nected with  it.    Experieuce  however  had  always  pffoved«  thiit  it  was  laore 
.  diftealt  to  oveicoBie  -preiiuUces  which  had  ingrailed  thenselyes  upon  ceFi- 
9loD»  than  even  to  subvert  religion  itself,    (l/car,  hear.)    He  was  as  desir- 
ous as  any  mao  to  see  Suttees  abolished,  but  to  resort  to  force  was,  be 
Ihongfatytheworst  possible  mode  of  eflectiog  that  object.    He  really  could 
»ot  sea  She  naoessity  of  the  raoti<An  if  no  tofite  were  meant  by  it  than  met  the 
eye,  for  the  Court  of  Direttors  had  already  done  every  thing  which  it  called 
apoD'tbem  to  ddk    (Hear^  ^^v**)    '^^^  motion  certainly  appear^  to  be  very 
nioderate ;  but  the  speech  which  introduced  it  was  not  so.    (Hear,  k^ar,) 
Did  the  hou.  Proprietor  suppose  that  all  the  great  men  who  had  goremed  in 
India  had  not  felt  as  strongly  as  he  did  on  the  subject  t  He  rGfeneral  Tbof«* 
ton)  was  certainly  disposed  to  give  Lord  ComwalUs,  Lora  Wellesley,  sad 
Lord  Hastings  creidit  for  possessing  as  much  of  the  *  milk  of  human  tdndnefls' 
as  tha  hon.  Proprietor,    (ifeor.)    Yet  these  distinguished  men  had  not  stop- 
ped the  practice  of  Sutteas,  becausa  they  were  afraid  of  die  drpadftil  consS' 
quences  which  would  result  from  such  an  attempt.    (Hear.)    No  dooM 
Lord  Amherst  was  influenced  by  the  same  motives.    It  was  Ms  opinion,  that 
if  we  were  to  prohibit  Suttees,  the  Native  troops  would  be  highly  ofl^ttded, 
because  such  »  proceeding  was  at  variance  with  the  professions  which  are 
constantly  made  in  India.    On  these  grounds  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  second  the 
amendment. 

The  CflAmif  AN  bsffged  to  ba  allowed  to  ofier  a  few  observations,  which 
aright  perfaapa  have  the  effect  of  shortening  the  discussion.  If  he  were  to  look 
only  to  the  words  of  the  mot  loo,  he  should  say  that  it  proposed  nothing 
whieh  had  not  already  bean  doae  by  the  Court  of  Directors  ;  but  when  be 
,  contrasted  with  the  motion  the  arguments  with  which  the  )ion.  and  learned 
Proprietor  had  introduced  it,  he  must  say  that  light  and  darkness  were  not 
BBore  diierent  than  were  his  proposition  and  the  cause  which  he  professed. 
(Hear,)    If  he  were  to  understand  any  thing  by  the  learned  Proprietor's 
speech,  he  sstst  oonaider  it  as  an  argument  to  prove  the  necessity  of  putting 
down  the  praotiee  of  widow  burataig  by  force.    It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  set  the  spoach  in  opposition  to  the  BU>tiott,  and  to  argue  against  the  latter 
•nly  through  the  former.    The  learned  Proprietor  had  quoted  the  opinions  of 
parsons  who  are  fevoovable  to  the  adoption  of  prohibitory  measures ;  but  if 
be  (the  Chairman)  wero  disposed  to  indulge  himself,  and  to  punish  his  hearers* 
he  would  find  in  the  papers  from  whloh  the  learned  Proprietor  had  read  as 
BMUiy  opinions  the  other  way.  (Hear,)    The  learned  Gentleman  had  quoted 
only  the  opinions  of  those  who  coincided  with  his  view  of  the  questioq. 
Aaiongst  the  opinions  on  the  other  side  were  to  be  found  those  of  the  most 
aninent  men  who  had  been  connected  with  India.    All  the  Goremors-Oene- 
ral  had  been  of  opinion  that  any  attempt  to  put  down  the  practice  by  force 
would  be  inexpedient,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  dangerous.  (Hear.)    If  this 
were  not  the  case,  why  did  not  the  persons  whose  opinions  the  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  so  often  quoted,  take  some  active  measures  to  oarry  them  into 
effect  7    The  inference  was  evident — they  knew  it  wouM  lie  dangerous. 
The  hon.  Proprietor  had  referred  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Huddlestone  ia 
ftiTOur  of  the  adoption  of  prohibitory  measures ;  but,  although  that  indtvWaal 
was  a  member  of  Government  for  several  years,  he  never  attempted  to  aot 
upon  his  opinion.    He  (the  Chairman)  must  thereforo  withhold  his  beliel^ 
from  the  prad^nee  of  measures  recommended  by  individuals  who  refused  t» 
.take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  them.    The  Learned 
Proprietor  had  alluded  to  a  differenoe  of  opinion  in  the  Court  of  Directors  on 
this  subject.    There  had  been  only  two  Directors  who  at  all  approached  the 
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ikm  -oi  (he  Mbjeet  taken  by  tke  hon.  Member,  bvt  those  gentlemen  were  no 
longer  members  of  the  Court,  and  be  was  authorised  to  say  that  there  was' 
not  now  one  person  in  the  Direction  who  would  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  measures  advocated  in  the  speech  of  the  learned  Proprietor.  (Hear.) 

In  anticipating  the  objecrions  which  would  be  made  to  his  motion^  the 
learoed  Proprietor  had  said  he  supposed  he  would  be  told  that  it  was  neces*^ 
sary  to  wait  for  the  general  introduction  of  Christianity  into  India.  Anxious' 
as  he  (the  Chairman)  was  for  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  Suttees,  he  would 
be  extremely  sorry  to  postpone  such  a  result  till  the  period  when  Christianity 
sboald  be  generally  introduced  into  India,  which  he  considered  far  more  dis- 
tant than  the  learned  Proprietor  seemed  disposed  to  belieye.  The  general 
introduction  of  Christianity  in  India  was,  he  thought,  as  hopeless  a  thing  as, 
possible.  What  then,  he  would  be  asked,  was  the  remedy  which  he  proposed 
for  the  eril  ?  His  answer  was— the  diffiision  of  knowledge  and  education. 
{Hear^  hear,)  To  that  object  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  local  Gentlemen 
of  India  had  constantly  directed  their  attention.  He  held  in- his  hand  an  ac-, 
coupt  of  a  series  of  Institutions  which  were  established  in  different  parts  of 
India,  all  of  which  had  for  their  object  the  improvement  of  the  moral  con- 
duct of  the  Natives  of  Ipdia,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  They  were  not 
only  numerous  as  to  extent,  but  they  showed  an  ardent  desire  in  the  Court  of 
Directors  and  the  Government  abroad  to  promote  those  important  objects  ; 
for  the  annual  expense  now  incurred  in  their  prosecution  was  four  lacs  of  ru-. 
pees.  (Hear,)  He  trusted  that  the  result  would  be  the  attainment,  in  due 
time,  of  the  object  which  the  learned  Proprietor  had  in  view,  and  for  which 
he  could  not  be  more  ahxious  than  every  member  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
was.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  begged  to  state  most  explicitly  that  the  Court  of 
Directors,  collectively  and  individually,  were  as  anxious  to  see  the  practice 
of  Suttees  abolished  as  any  set  of  men  in  this  country  could  be.  Tney  dif- 
fered only  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding ;  and  he  would  maintain  that  the 
prudent  and  cautious  manner  in  which  the  Court  of  Directors  had  acted,  ai 
ndght  be  seen  in  the  instructions  sent  out  by  them  and  read  on  a  former  day, 
were  most  likely  to  accomplish  the  desired  object  He  wished,  therefore, 
that  the  Court  would  come  to  the  determination  of  leaving  the  measures  ne^ 
eessary  towards  effecting  this  object  in  the  hands  of  the  exeeutive  body,' 
pledging  his  honour,  that  there  was  no  party  or  individual  in  that  Court,  who 
felt  the  propriety,  or  was  more  anxious  for  the  success,  of  those  measures, 
which  might  ultimately  put  a  stop  to  a  practice  so  barbarous,  and  so  dis- 
graceful to  any  government,  than  he  was.  (Hear.)  At  the  same  time  it^ 
should  be  recollected,  that  there  was  some  difference  between  the  acts  of  a" 
government  which  encouraged,  and  those  of  one  which  only  suffered  an 
abuse.  (Hear.)  This  could  not  be  considered  a  question  solely  of 
homanlty,  as  the  boa.  baronet  (Sir  Charles  Forbes)  had  declared  it  to  be.  " 
It  was  also  a  question  of  policy  and  safety.  He  did  not  think,  if  the  practice 
were  at  onee  abolished,  that  it  would  produee  an  immediate  and  general  in- 
stttrectien.  But  they  might  take  a  verv  useftil  lesson  from  what  had  hap- 
pened at  Vellore.  He  was  sure  that  the  mutiny  tliere  had,  in  its  origin, 
Bothing  to  do  with  the  dress  of  the  Sepovs.  But,  when  the  desoendanti  of 
Tippoo  wished  to  raise  an  insurrection,  the  Mohammedans  made  use  of  the 
alteration  in  part  of  the  Sepoy's  dress  as  a  reason  for  inciting  them  to  revolt.' 
And,  in  the  same  way,  if  this  practice  were  immediately  abolished,  though 
BO  insurrection  might  break  out  at  the  time,  yet  at  the  very  first  moment 
when  any  cause  of  discontent  occurred,  all  the  Brahmins  would  advert  to 
this  circumstimcei  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  rebellion.  On  these  grounds,  ~ 
therefore,  and  because  he  suspected  from  the  speech  of  the  learned  Proprie- 
tor, that  his  ultimate  object  was  very  different  from  that  stated  in  his 
motion,  he  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  latter.  The  amendment  which  had 
been  proposed  stood  in  the  way  of  one  which  he  intended  to  have  submitted 
to  the  Court.  He  thought  that  his  amendment  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
convincing  the  Court  that  it  was  the  anxious  desire  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  accomi^ish  the  object  which  all  seemed  to  have  in  view. 
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^    Mr.  8.  Dixon  said,  perhaps  the  gallant  Colonel  would  vitfadraw  bis 
amendment,  and  afford  the  hon.  Chairman  an  opportunity  of  proposing  his. 

Colonel  L.  Stanhope  said,  that  he  must  hear  It  read  first. 

The  Chairman *8  amendment  was  then  read  as  follows  :— 

'  That  whilst  this  Court  deeply  deplores  the  existence  of  Suttees,  and  other 
Mtes,  involving  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  in  India,  it  reposes  the  fullest  con- 
fidence in  the  anxious  disposition  of  the  local  GovemmenU  to  give  effect  to 
the  instructions  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  hy  adopting,  from  time  to  time, 
such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  eflfectually  and  safely  accom- 
plishing the  abolition  of  those  practices. 

*  That  this  Court  firmly  relies  on  the  earnest  solicitude  of  the  Court  of  Di 
rectors  to  follow  up  so  desirable  an  object,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  feelings 
and  prejudices  of  the  Natives  of  India.* 

Colonel  Stanho1>e  then  said,  that  he  would  withdraw  his  ameadment. 
With  the  permission  of  thj  Court,  the  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and 

The  Chairman  proposed  his. 

Mr.  Weeding  said  he  would  not  vote  for  the  motion  if  it  did  not  leave  a 
^discretionary  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  of  Directors^  But  as  that  was 
the  case,  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  objected  to.  The  custom  which  had 
been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Court  was  one  more  *  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  the  observance.*  He  thought  that  more  vigorous  measures 
than  those  hitherto  adopted  might  be  enforced  for  putting  an  end  to  the  prac- 
tice, without  danger  to  the  interests  of.  the  Company.  We  had,  in  several 
other  instances,  interfered  with  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos  with- 
out producing  any  evil  consequences. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  said,  that  the  reception  which  the  learned  Proprietor*s 
motion  had  experienced,  proved  how  little  weight  any  proposition,  however 
Qseful.  which  came  from  the  outside  of  the  bar,  carried  with  it.  Although 
the  legislature  had  invested  the  Court  of  Proprietors  with  dellberatiTe  Sanc- 
tions, nothing  ever  originated  there  which  was  not  met  with  the  common- 
ase  phrase  of  '  Leave  it  to  the  executive.*  (Hear.)  The  present  subject 
been  left  to  the  executive  for  thirty  years,  and  they  had  done  nothing  with 
it.  The  course  which  he  intended  to  take  upon  the  present  occasion,  was 
bolder  than  that  of  mere  expediency,  namely,  that,  by  the  British  law,  the 
practice  of  suicide  was  prohibited  in  any  place  under  the  British  dominion. 
This  doctrine  was  laid  down  by  Black^tooe.  He  contended,  therefore,  that 
.  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  British  India,  either  to  give  up  its  do- 
minion there,  or  to  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice  at  all  risks. 

The  learned  Gentleman  then  proceeded  to  say,  that  he  would  be  mUe  to 
show  that  this  practice  could  be  put  down  without  any  territorial  risk — ^with- 
out any  injury  In  that  quarter  Mhere  be  knew  the  Company  was  most  sen- 
sitive, —he  meant  the  amonnt  of  their  revenue.  But  before  be  went  to  this 
he  would  contend  that,  should  the  abolition  of  the  practice  be  attended 
with  insurrection  and  rebellion,  they  were  bound  to  run  the  risk ;  for  no  con- 
siderations of  territorial  dominion,  or  pecuniary  advantage,  could  justify  them 
in  tolerating  a  practice  so  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  nature.  They  were,  be 
maiBtaiiied,  bound  rather  to  abandon  their  dominion  over  that  part  of  their 
Eastern  possessions,  where  this  barbarous  practice  existed,  (and  that,  by  the 
way,  was  no  great  extent  of  country,)  than  to  oondnue  to  hold  it  oo  terms 
which  would  make  them  aooessories  to  multiplied  murders. 

It  was  now  more  than  forty  years  ago  since  the  attention  of  the  Court  was 
first  called  to  this  practice  by  some  of  their  servants  in  India,  and  it  was  but 
justice  to  those  servants  to  siy,  that  they  appeared  to  view  it  with  the  horrrr 
it  deserved.  Since  then  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  put  an  end  to  it,  except 
the  regulations  of  Lord  Wellesley,  if  the  instructions  sent  out  fk-om  the 
Court  of  Directors,  a  fe>^  years  ago,  could  be  so  called.  The  learned  Geo 
tleman  here  read  several  extracts  from  the  questions  put  to  the  Pundits,  as  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  not  considered  lawful  for  a  woman  to 
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barn  henelf  on  the  death  of  her  husband.  These  oiroomstances  were  declar- 
ed to  be  non-age,  pregnancy,  and  having  {iifknt  children,  for  which  a  soffl- 
cient  provision  could  be  guaranteed  in  case  of  her  death.  Those  Pundits  also 
declared  that  the  act  of  Suttee  must  be  entirely  voluntary ;  that  the  use  of 
force  was  in  every  case  strictly  prohibited,  and  that  a  woman,  even  after  she 
had  touched  the  flames,  might  relioquish  the  intention  of  Iniming,  and  (after 
performing  a  certain  penance)  might  be  restored  to  her  fHends  without  dis- 
grace, lliese  were  the  doctrines  of  the  faster,  as  expounded  by  the  Pundits, 
and  on  these  the  regulations  issued  by  Lord  VVellesley  in  council  (prohibit- 
ing Suttee,  if  contrary  to  the  rules  there  laid  down)  were  founded.  Now,  if 
the  papers  laid  before  the  Court  were  true,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt 
them.  It  would  appear  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  sacrifices  of  women,  which' 
had  taken  place  of  late  years  in  Bengal,  were  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
Shaster,  and  of  the  decrees  of  the  Indian  Government,  founded  on  them. 

If  those  sacrifices  were  consistent  with  the  Hindoo  laws,  and  with  the  laws 
of  the  Company,  let  them  remain,  but  if  they  were  decidedly  opposed  to  both, 
what  danger  could  they  fear  from  putting  them  down  ?  It  was,  he  thought, 
not  a  little  singular  that  <luringthe  forty  years  ia  which  those  sacrifices  were 
known  to  the  Company,  they  had  not,  on  any  occasion,  thought  proper  to 
consult  their  own  law  ofilcers,  or  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  as  to  their 
legality — whether,  consistently  with  the  laws  of  th^  realm,  they  would  be 
justified  in  tolerating  them?  He  was  willing  to  admit  that  it  would  be 
prudent  to  interfere  with  the  religious  prejudiees  of  the  Natives  as  little  as 
possible,  save  by  the  difi'usion  of  education  and  knowledge  ;  but  that  principle' 
of  forbearance  should  not  be  maintained  to  exiev«d  to  the  toleration  of  murders. 
It  was  believed  by  the  Hindoos  that  a  woman  who  burnt  herself  with  the 
body  of  her  husband  should  dwell  with  him  in  heaven  for  three  millions  and 
a  half  of  years,  that  was  a  year  for  each  hair  on  his  body,  which  were 
believed  to  amount  to  that  number.  This  was  the  promise  of  the  Shaster, 
bat  then  it  was  stated  by  the  great  Menu,  before  whom  the  Shaster  was  as 
nothing — who  was  looked  upon  as  the  Moses  of  the  Hindoos,  and  whose 
words  were  considered  as  the  words  of  Heaven  itself— that  to  secure  eternal 
happiness  a  woman  had  only  to  live  a  pure  and  chaste  life  after  her  husband's 
death,  and  that  when  she  died  she  would  go  immediately  to  Heaven,  not 
nserely  for  three  millions  and  a  half  of  years,  as  in  the  case  of  burning,  but 
for  ever.  If  this  doctrine  were  care/ully  disseminated  amongst  the  people, 
it  would  bethought  to  have  the  effect  of  very  much  diminishing  the  barbarous 
custom  of  Suttee.  The  learned  Gentleman  then  went  on  to  show  that  out  of 
tbe  a617  Suttees  which  took  place  between  the  years  1816  and  1888,  9619 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta ;  a  circumstance  which  showed  the  great 
negligence  of  the  police  in  that  district.  In  this  respect,  he  thpught  much 
remissness  was  shown  by  the  local  government,  in  allowing  the  native  police 
to  superintend  those  sacrifices.  This  police,  than  which  a  more  corrupt  body 
did  not  exist  on  earth,  connived  at  the  most  flagrant  violations  of  the  law, 
and  hence  it  was  that  so  many  Suttees  were  allowed  in  cases  where  they 
were  directly  forbidden  by  the  Shaster. 

It  had  been  said,  that  most  or  all  of  those  were  voluntary;  but  what  consent, 
be  asked,  coald  be  given  by  infants  of  the  tender  ages  of  twelve,  of  eleven, 
of  nine  and  eight  years— for  many  of  the  unfortunate  victims  did  not  exceed 
those  ages — what  consent,  he  asked,  could  they  give  to  the  endurance  of  the 
dreadful  torture  of  being  burnt  to  death  ?  The  fsct  was,  most  of  them  were 
induced  by  the  persuasions  of  interested  friends  (who  first  stnpified  them 
with  powerful  drugs)  to  assent  to  the  sacrifice ;  but  when  they  saw  and  felt 
the  flames  they  were  not  allowed  to  retract,  but  were  sometimes  dragged  to 
the  fire  and  cast  in,  and  afterwards,  when  they  endeavoured  to  escape,  logs 
•f  wood  were  thrown  upon  them,  and  other  violent  means  used  to  keep  them 
in  the  burning  pile  until  death  put  an  end  to  their  torture..  Here  the  learned 
Geotleaan  rnd  some  cases  from  the  papers  before  the  Court,  ia  which  force 
bad  been  used  of  the  worst  kind  towards  young  creatures  from  whom  a  con- 
aeot  to  perform  Su'tee  had,  in  the  first  instance,  been  extorted.    He  particu- 
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hirly  dwelt  on  the  case  of  a  young  wonan  of  Ibnrteen  yean  old,  who  hid 
been  seToral  times  thrown  Into  the  flames  by  her  uncle,  and  who,  in  her  final 
attempt  to  escape,  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  sword  of  the  atteoding 
officer.  (This  was  one  of  the  cases  read  by  Mr.  Poynder.^  There  were,  he 
obserTed,  several  other  cases  not  less  atrocious,  mentioned  In  the  papers  be- 
fore the  Court.  Now,  he  thought  that  any  man  who  belieTcd  these,  was 
bound  in  his  conscience,  before  God,  to  use  every  means  In  his  power  to  pat 
an  end  to  a  system  of  such  barbarity.  The  learned  Gentleman — after  remark- 

^inf  on  the  foct  that  the  interested  views  of  relations  who  gained  by  the  death 

,  of  the  unfortunate  woman,  and  the  avarice  of  the  Brahmins,  who  on  every  occa- 

^^on  received  a  large  fee,  were  the  chief  causes  of  most  of  those  murderous 
practices — ^proceeded  to  contend  that  they  could  be  abolished  without  risk  of 

.rebellion  or  insurrection  of  any  kind.  In  support  of  his  argument  be  quoted 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Harrington  and  others.    The  practice,  he  added,  was  by 

^no  means  general  throughout  India,  for  out  of  d50,000  who  yeariy  became  wi- 
dows, in  a  population  exceeding  60  millions,  not  above  600  performed  Suttee. 
It  was  idle  then  to  suppose  that  the  superstition  had,  in  this  respect,  got  so 
great  a  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  Natives,  as  that  an  al>oUtion  of  Ihe  custom 

.  would  cause  insurrection.  After  what  had  happened  at^Barrackpore  it  was 
pretty  evident  that  there  was  no  fear  of  an  insurrection  from  the  troops  on 

^the  ground  of  this  custom.    Besides,  a  Suttee  by  the  wife  of  a  Sepoy  was 
unknown.    The   Sepoys  were  devotedly  attached  to  their  wires  and  chil- 
dren, and  could  not  oe  expected  to  be  displeased  at  the  adoption  of  a  measure 
which  had  their  protection  and  preservation  for  its  object. 
The  learned  Gentleman,  after  recapitulating  his  principal  arguments,  ob- 

^served,  that  the  motion  only  called  on  the  Directors  to  hasten  that  which  they 
themselves  admitted  to  be  necessary.  It  called  on  them  to  take  such  active 
measures  for  the  abolition  of  the  practice,  consulting  in  every  way  they  should 
do  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Natives.  In  conclusion,  he  implored  them,  as 
sovereigns  of  India;  as  men  and  as  Christians,  to  lend  their  aid  in  put^g  an 
end  to  a  custom,  the  continuance  of  which  would  reflect  so  much  disgrace  on 
their  government  and  character.  It  was  for  their  own  interests  to  do  so,  for, 
if  they  d)d  not  take  immediate  steps,  the  matter  could  not  be  allowed  to  rest, 

^  but  would  be  taken  up  in  another  place,  where  its  discussion  might  militate 
against  their  interests  in  other  respects.    If  then  they  had  no  other  object  in 

^  view  then  their  own  advantage  as  a  Company,  (but  he  hoped  they  would  act 

^in  this  ease  from  purer  motives,)  they  were  bound  to  do  etery  thing  in  their 
power  for  the  abolition  of  this  infamous  and  most  abominable  practice.  {Uear^ 
heoTj  hear.) 

Captain  Maxpield  said,  that  he  would  not  trespass  long  on  the  attention  of 
the  Court.  He  begged,  however,  to  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to  the  uncalled 
for  attack  made  on  such  of  the  members  as  happened  to  differ  In  opinion  from 
the  learned  Mover.  Those  who  did  not  concur  with  him  (the  mover)  in  think- 
ing that  the  practice  of  Suttee  ought  to  be  abolished  by  some  means,  forcible 
or  otherwise,  were,  forsooth,  to  be  declared  guilty  of  murder.  Now  he 
thought  the  practice  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with,  and  he  was  not  more  a  mur- 
derer than  either  of  the  learned  Gentlemen  who  had  addressed  the  Court.  But 
what,  he  asked,  was  all  this  declamation  about  ?  If  the  thing  were  as  prac- 
ticable as  they  represented,  why  not  show  how  it  might  be  accomplished  t 
They  all  knew  that  the  practice  existed,  and  there  was  not  one  who  wished  to 
perpettiate  it;  but  the  question  was,  how  could  it  be  effected  ?  One  remark 
of  the  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  R.  Jackson)  deserved  notice.    The  learned 

.  Gentleman  had  said  that  the  custom  of  Suttee  was  not  general,  and  had  not 
taken  any  great  hold  on  the  miuds  of  the  Natives.   To  this  assertion  he  (Cap* 

.tain  Maxfield)  must  object.  On  a  people  so  weak,  so  ignorant,  as  the  HirMkos. 

.the  promise  held  out  by  the  Shaster  must  have  a  powerful  influence.  The 
<^rtalQty  of  a  wife  enjoying  the  society  of  her  husband  in  hea?en  for  '^ce 
niltkms  and  a  half  of  years,  if  she  burned  herself  with  his  body,  was  caici- 

Jated  to  have  a  strong  efltoct  on  persons  so  ardent  and  enthnsiastic  in  their 
religious  feelings  as  the  Natires  of  India,  and  particularly  the  females-.  Three 
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■Ulioo  and  a  half  of  yean  of  happiness  in  heaven  wer^  insured  to  the  Sattae, 
and  neither  the  Shaster  nor  Menu  pointed  oat  any  other  means  by  which, 
that  might  be  obtained.  He  yerily  belieyed  that  if  the  same  doctrine  could* 
be  inculcated  in  England,  and  that  it  should  obtain,  there  would  be  found" 
very  many  of  both  sexes  ready  to  make  the  sacrifice  in  order  to  insure  the' 
reward.  {Hearlhear.)  It  was  quite  idle  to  say  that  it  had  not  a  stronghold 
upon  the  people's  minds..  It  had,  and  like  many  other  superstitions,  the  more 
absurd  it  was,  the  more  firmly  did  the  Natives  adhere  to  it. 

Allusion  had  been  made  to  Colonel  Walker*s  influence  in  putting  a  stop  to  . 
infimticide  in  his  district.    What  was  said  upon  that  subject  wasquite  correct  <  ' 
but  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it  was  erroneous.    Colonel  Walker  could 
effect  what  not  ten  men  in  the  Company  *s  service  could  do.    All  who  had 
been  in  Ouzzerat  could  tell  how  mncn  and  how  deservedly  he  was  beloved 
by  the  people  there ;  but  it  was  hopeless  to  think  that  the  rest  of  our  public 
servants  in  India  could  act  as  Colonel  Walker  had  done.     The  Company 
must  use  the  tools  as  they  found  them,  though  they  might  not  be  tempered 
alike.    Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  would  support  the  amend* 
ment ;  and  he  could  not  but  express  his  regret  that  the  feelings  of  the  Court ' 
had  been  worked  upon  in  the  way  they  had  on  this  occasion.    It  was  too  bad' 
to  hear  hon.  Proprietors  accused  of  being  murderers,  and  parHe$pi»  eritiUnis 
in  those  horrid  sacrifices  which  they  had  no  means  of  preventing.    He  had 
before  said  that  he  concurred  in  the  amendment.    He  would  not  sanction  the  _ 
use  of  force  in  the  abolition  of  this  practice ;  but  he  thought  that  much  migM  ~ 
be  done  by  a  more  strict  attention  to  the  regulations  already  in  force  in  India.' 
Those  regulations  had  been  very  much  relaxed  in  consequence  of  being  en- 
trusted to  persons  whose  conuivanee  at  their  violation  might  be  purchaaed  by 
a  few  nipeea.    He  himself  had  seen  cases  where  a  few  rupees  were  sufficient 
to  purchase  the  consent  of  a  local  Native  officer  to  what  he  knew  was  a  direct 
breach  of  the  Company's  regulations  with  respect  to  Suttees. 

It  might  then  be  asked,  were  there  no  means  by  which  a  stop  could  be  put 
to  this  practice  7  He  thought  there  were ;  and  that  it  might  be  gradually 
abolished  without  any  violent  interference  with  the  religious  prejudices  of 
the  people.  He  would  suggest,  that  a  woman  applying  to  bum  herself  with 
the  body  of  her  husband,  should  be  obliged  to  wait  three  months ;  and  that^ 
in  all  cases  the  applications  for  such  license  should  be  made  in  person.  ThiSf" 
he  had  no  doubt,  would,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  be  an  effectual  preven* 
tive»  as  it  would  afford  time  for  reflection.  He  would  also  have  some  means 
adopted  for  disseminating  the  doctrines  of  the  Shaster,  with  respect  to  the^ 
use  of  force.  By  the  Shaster,  all  force  was  strictly  forbidden  in  the  perform- 
ance of  Suttee,  But  from  the  motives  of  interested  parties,  this  doctrine  was 
not  fully  explained  to  the  people.  If  it  were  sufficiently  known,  he  was  sure 
that  women  would  never  consent.  For  in  almost  every  case  of  Suttee,  they 
had  seen  that  absolute  force  was  required  to  keep  the  Suttee  within  the  burn- 
ing pile  from  the  first  moment  the  fiames  reached  her  body.  Feeling  con- 
vinced that  all  these  means  would  be  resorted  to  in  the  exercise  of  the  discre- 
tion vested  in  the  Court  of  Directors'  by  the  amendment,  he  would  vote  for 
that  in  preference  to  the  original  motion. 

Mr.  Tramt,  after  admitting  the  strongest  wish  that  something  might  be 
adopted  to  abolish  this  custom,  concurred  on  the  whole  with  the  view  taken' 
of  the  subject  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Harrington,  who  stated,  though  he  felt 
anxious  in  common  with  many  others  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice,  yet  there, 
were  difficulties  in  the  way  which  could  not  be  immediately  got  over.  The  only 
m^ans  by  which  these  difficulties  could  be  effectually  removed,  would  be  a 
gradual  improvement  amongst  the  people,  by  the  dissemination  of  moral  in-' 
struction.  On  this  snbject,  he  was  glad  to  find  that  much  had  lately  beak 
done.  Forty  schools,  he  perceived,  had  been  opened  for  the  instruction  of 
Hindoo  youth  j^  and  one  oi  those  schools,  for  the  instruction  of  females,  was 
superintended  by  a  Hindoo  mistress.  He  thought  the  best  way  would  be  to 
leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  their  executive ;  and  considering  what  was  now 
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going  on  ia  India,  he  would  be  ashamed  if  he  withheld  his  confidence  firoa 
niem  on  this  point. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  it  was  stated,  on  the  authority 
"of  Colonel  Phipps,  that  much  of  the  cruelty  practised  in  the  worship  of  Jug- 

Somaut,  had  been  i^cently  abandoned.  The  abominable  and  disgusting  sacri- 
ces  hitherto  attending  that  worship,  were  to  a  great  extent  giyen  up,  and, 
in  other  respects,  a  gradual  improvement  was  perceptible  in  the  habits  of  the 
people,  as  connected  with  the  scTerities  of  their  worship.  The  Court  would 
exercise  its  power  to  much  better  effect  in  giving  eneouragment  to  this 
gradual  improTcment ;  but  as  that  was  going  on,  it  would  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  pursue  any  course  which  might  come  into  Tiolent  collisioQ  with  the 
religious  prejudices  of  the  Natives.   (Hear,  hear.) 

General  Sir  John  Dotlb  said,  that  after  many  lengthened  addresses  which 
they  had  haard  on  this  question,  he  was  sure  the  Court  would  listen  to  him 
with  some  pleasure,  as  all  he  had  to  state  was,  that  he  had  intended  to  ad- 
dress them  ;  but  on  consideration,  he  thought  they  had  already  heard  quite 
enough,  and  he,  therefore,  would  not  add  one  word  one  way  or  the  other. 
{HeoTy  hear) 

The  Chaiamaw  obserred,  that  nothing  could  have  Induced  him  to  meet  the 
original  motion  with  an  amendment,  but  the  language  used  in  support  of  the 
motion.  That  language  led  him  to  believe  that  something  more  was  intended 
than  the  motion  itself  expressed.  This  he  thought  clear  frqpi  the  language 
of  the  hon.  Mover  himself,  and  also  from  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Proprietor, 
(Mr.  R.  Jackson.) 

Doctor  G11.CHBIST  said,  he  was  disposed  to  pursue  a  middle  course  lu  this 
affdr.  He  would  contend  that,  as  an  abstract  proposition,  no  man  ooald 
contend  that  suicide  ought  to  be  allowed.  And  he  thought  there  was  a  way 
by  which  Suttees  might  be  prevented,  without  risk  or  danger  to  the  Company  *8 
Interest.  That  plan  he  had  pointed  out  to  the  then  OoTcmor-General  fortv 
jears  ago.  His  plan  was,  that  any  Hindoo  in  any  way  connected  with 
Suttee,  not  merely  as  instrumental  to  the  burning,  but  any  relation  or  con- 

^nexion  of  a  woman  who  had  burned  herself,  should  be  declared  for  ever  in- 

' capable  of  holding  any  place  of  office,  authority,  or  emolument  in  the  Com- 
pany's Service.  The  laws  of  humanity  required  that  something  should  be 
done  upon  the  subject,  and  the  only  question  was,  what  that  something 
should  be.  One  reason  why  he  would  support  the  original  motion  ,was,  that 
be  saw  all  the  Directors  unanimous  the  other  way.  (Hear^  and  laughter.) 
He  did  not  wish,  by  the  original  motion,  to  attempt  to  Christianize  the  peo- 

j>le  of  India.  That  attempt  would  at  present  be  hopeless.  Religion  and 
education  would  doubtless  have  a  powerful  effect  in  time ;  but  meanwhile 
some  sach  measure,  as  he  had  recommended,  should  be  adopted.  The  mea- 
sure would,  however,  be  attended  with  some  difficulty.    Hon.  Proprietors 

^  were  nqt  perhaps  aware,  that  relationship  with  a  Suttee  gave  a  certain  rank 
in  India  in  the  estimation  of  the  Natives.  The  son  of  a  woman  who  had  per- 
formed Suttee,  ranked  as  a  knight.  If  he  could  boast  that  his  sister  also  had 
burned  herself,  he  would  be  considered  as  a  baronet.  If  he  had  other  rela- 
tions who  had  also  sacrificed  themselves,  he  would  rank  as  a  barou,  and  so 
on  up  to  the  dignity  of  a  king,  according  to  the  number  of  females  in  his 
family  who  had  performed  Suttee.    This  it  was  which  gave  the  custom  so 

.fast  a  hold  on  the  prejudices  of  the  Natives.  (Cries  qf  qnegti&n.)  They 
might  if  they  pleased  cry  question,  but  he  would  take  care  that  the  right  of 
every  Proprietor  to  address  that  Court  should  not  be  sacrificed  in  his  person. 
He  would  not,  however,  trespass  much  longer  on  their  patience. 

While  he  was  in  India  he  had  never  gone  to  see  a  woman  roasted,  but  he 
knew  that  many  such  sacrifices  had  been  |>erformed  in  the  inunediate  vicinity 
of  Calcutta;  and  several  of  these  in  violation  of  the  orders  of  Government, 
and  even  of  the  rules  of  the  Shaster.  How  could  that  happen  unless  the  rich 
Hindoos  had  bribed  the  Native  officers  to  connive  at  such  proceedings,  what 
reliance,  he  asked,  could  be  placed  in  the  Brahmins  to  put  a  stop  to  thist 
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They,  who  gloried  in  the  namber  of  their  relations  who  had  performed  Suttee. 
The  priests  were  the  general  authors  of  these  wiclced  ceremonies ;  and,  as  th^  j 
had  an  immediate  interest  in  the  practice,  it  was  idle  to  hope  for  any  aboli- 
tion of  it  through  them.  An  honourable  Proprietor  had  talked  of  the  danger 
to  the  Company*s  interests  from  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  practice.  H« 
apprehended  no  such  danger.  There  did  not  exist  so  strong  a  feeling  among 
the  Hindoos,  on  matters  of  religion,  as  was  supposed,  as  would  appear  from'  ^ 
an  occurrence  which  had  happened  to  himself.  When  travelling  in  India,  on 
one  occasion,  the  Moonshees,  who  attended  him,  were  very  much  annoyed  by 
a  Brahminee  bull.  These  bulls  were  allowed  to  have  free  scope,  and  their 
trespasses  were  without  remedy,  as  the  tmimals  were  accounted  sacred.  His 
Moonshees,  however,  caught  one  of  these  bulls,  cut  his  throat,  and  afterwards' 
ate  him.  He  (Dr.  Gilchrist)  was  afraid  that  his  own  throat,  and  those  of  his' 
companions,  would  be  cut  in  return  ;  no  such  thing  had,  however,  happened, ' 
and  nothing  more  was  uttered  upon  the  occasioi\  than  an  expression  of  regret 
at  the  buirs  death.  The  apprehensions,  therefore,  of  danger  to  the  Com- 
pany's interest,  were  groundless.  It  was  idle  to  tallt  of  danger  from  the  Na- 
tire  troops,  who  were  said  to  be  adverse  to  the  abolition  of  Suttee.  These' 
troops  were  chiefly  Musulmans,  who  cared  nothing  about  the  practice. 

A  Proprietor  said  that,  as  the  Court  of  Directors  were  disposed  to  adopt 
all  expedient  measures  for  the  abolition  of  the-  practice,  he  was  willing  to 
leave  it  altogether  in  their  hands. 

Sir  John  Doyle  said  that  the  Chairman  agreed  with  the  motioq  which  had 
been  made,  and  ooly  differed  with  the  speech  by  which  it  had  been  introduced. 
There  was,  therefore,  not  much  which  stood  in  the  way  of  their  being  unani- 
mous ;  and,  he  need  hardly  say,  how  important  it  was  that  the  Court  should, 
appear  united  on  the  present  occasion.  The  withdrawal  of  the  amendment 
would  reconcile  all  parties,  and  produce  what  was  so  desirable — an  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Court.    {Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  WioRAM  did  not  mean  to  impute  improper  motives  to  any  hon.  Pro- 
prietors ;  he  must,  however,  express  his  regret  that  such  a  discussion  had 
taken  place,  as  it  would  rather  tend  to  frustrate  the  object  which  all  parties 
bad  in  view.  It  was  his  conviction  that,  whatever  might  be  the  words  of  the 
motion,  the  object  of  the  speech  was  the  employment  of  force  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  practice  of  Suttee.  But,  as  long  as  he  had  a  seat  within  that  bar, 
he  would  not  consent  to  any  measure  which  would  risk  the  safety  of  the  Com- 
pany's power  in  India.  An  assent  to  any  motion,  however  innocent,  whidT 
had  followed  such  a  speech  as  that  of  the  learned  Mover,  would  be  construed 
into  an  approval  of  the  principles  which  that  speech  contained.  With  every 
respect  for  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  he  thought  it  would  be  going  from  their 
province  to  dictate  the  peculiar  measures  which  their  executive  ought  to  adopt 
on  this  occasion.  The  legislature  had  placed  the  executive  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Control  and  in  the  Directors.  The  Proprietors  had* 
the  right  to  choose  their  own  Directors,  but  a  dictation  of  particular  measures' 
was  out  of  their  province.  The  original  motion  contained  the  word  *  pre-' 
vention,'  and,  on  that  ground,  he  would  object  to  it ;  and,  though  he  stood 
alone,  would  take  the  sense  of  the  Court  upon  it. 

Mr.  TwiwiNG  thought  the  discussion  would  produce  a  good  effect.  Many 
thanks  were  due  to  the  learned  Mover,  who  had  given  so  much  information 
OD  the  subject.  Much,  however,  as  he  (Mr.  Twining)  approved  of  the  gene- 
ral principle  of  the  original  resolution,  he  should  support  the  amendtnent,  as' 
the  Directors  were  unanimous  in  their  support  of  it,  and  as  they  possessed 
the  means  of  attaining  that  which  was  the  common  object  of  all  parties. 

Mr.  J.  Martin  said,  that  before  the  question  was  brought  forward  in  that 
Court,  it  had  been  the  effect  of  active  measures  by  various  religious  sects 
tbroagfaoutthe  country.  If  the  original  motion  were  rejected,  it  would  excite^ 
very  general  dissatisfkction  out  of  that  Court ;  and  he  could  say,  that  if  that 
Court  did  not  take  active  measures  for  the  suppression,  the  public  would  act^ 
for  themselves,  and  take  it  up  in  another  place,  without  consulting  the  objects^ 
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'  which  the  CompADT  mairhaTe  in  Tiew.  He  trusted  that  the  insertion  of  thB 
word  *  prevention  in  the  original  motion,  would  not  induce  the  tioii.  Chiir- 
man  to  oppose  a  resolution  in  the  principle  of  which  he  clearly  eoneurred. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  if  the  hon.  Mover  or  Seconder  of  the  original 
motion  would  declare  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  instruct  the  Directors 
to  apply  to  the  Legisl<^ture,  in  any  way  sanctioning  the  use  of  force,  he  woold 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PoTNDBR  said,  that  his  motion  left  it  entirely  to  the  Directors  to  use 
.their  own  time  and  discretion.    He  thought  it  unexceptionable, and  could  not, 
therefore,  retract  any  thmg. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  was  not  what  he  wanted,  but  that  the  gentlemeo 

should  expressly  say,  whether  it  was  their  wish  that  this  practice  should  be 

put  down  by  force.    He  must  add,  that  were  it  not  for  the  sting  of  the  speeches 

rdelivered  in  support  of  the  original  motion,  be  would  have  felt  it  Ms  duty  to 

support  it. 

Mr.  PoTNDBR  said,  if  he  alluded  at  all  to  the  use  of  force,  it  was  as  to  a 
remote  remedy  contingent  upon  the  failure  of  all  other  means.  He  did  not 
recommend  force  at  present,  but  it  was  too  much  to  ask  him  to  pledge  himself 
not  to  urge  that  point  in  ftiture. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  said,  that  he  had  only  wished  that  the  practice  might  be 
aliolished.  He  did  not  say  that  this  might  not  be  done  by  gentler  means,  bat 
he  wished  at  all  events  to  see  it  done. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  as  the  hon.  Proprietor  had  declined  makiny  t|ie 
admission  which  he  requested,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  press  the  amendment. 

The  motion  and  amendment  were  then  read,  and  the  question  put  fk-om  tha 
Chair;  wtien 

Sir  Charles  Forbes  rose,  and  sdd,  that  he  had  waited  to  the  last  moment 
to  see  if  any  other  person  would  accept  the  challenge  thrown  out  by  the  hon. 
'  Director,  and  answer  his  remarks  about  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors. 
'  Now  he  (Sir  C.  Forbes)  thought  that  the  Court  of  Proprietors  had  a  light  to 
'call  the  attention  of  their  executive  body  (the  Directors)  to  any  partiealar 
'  measure  they  thought  proper,  and  instruct  them  on  the  subject.    If  the  Pro- 
prietors gave  instructions  on  any  particular  measure,  would  the  Directors  dare 
^  to  reftise  them  their  attention  ?    If  they  did,  the  Proprietors  might  visit  any 
'  Director  with  a  vote  of  censure,  of  which  the  immediate  effect  would  be  his 
'  removal  from  the  Direction.    Were  the  Proprietors  to  be  the  inere  puppets 
'  of  the  Directors  ?  He  was  as  mach  disposed  as  any  person  to  put  proper  con- 
fidence in  the  Directors ;  but  he  would  not  allow  any  one  of  them  to  put 
such  a  construction  on' the  laws  affecting  the  rights  of  the  Proprietors  as  tnat 
which  had  been  put  on  it  by  the  hon.  Director.  (Mr.  Wigram.) 

Mr.  Pattison  said,  that  the  question  had  been  taken  up  as  if  it  had  been  a 
declaration  of  the  Directors  agtiiust  theprinciple  of  the  motion.  It  was  no 
such  thing.  The  proposition  of  the  hon.  Cnairman  was  one  of  conciliation,  and 
had  been  rendered  necessary  by  principles  laid  down  in  the  speech  which  were 
not  found  in  the  motion.  The  hon.  Chairman  had  made  a  proposition  which 
ought  not  to  be  rejected.  All  he  had  asked  was,  that  the  two  Proprietors 
should  state  that  they  did  not  intend  to  recommend  the  use  of  force.  If  they 
did  so  intend,  that  was  a  strong  reason  why  the  Court  should  not  agree  to 
the  motion ;  and  if  they  did  not  intend  it,  they  could  have  no  objection  to 
say  so. 

Mr.  WioRAM  explained.  The  hon.  Baronet  TSir  C.  Forbes)  had  misun- 
derstood him,  and  fallen  into  an  error  himself  in  saying  that  the  Court  of 
Proprietors  had  a  right  to  dictate  to  the  Directors.  Now  he  (Mr.  Wigram) 
would  state  that  the  Legislature  had  placed  the  Government  of  India  in  the 
Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control.  The  Court  of  Proprietors  might  make 
a  recommendation  to  the  Court  pf  Directors,  but  the  latter  were  not  bound 
to  adopt  it. 
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fbe  qsetftton  was  now  about  to  be  pat ;  when  Mr.  Potndbr  claimed  his 
right  of  reply. 

After  some  discussion,  Mr.  R.  Jackson  read  the  motion ;  and  said,  that  it. 
did  not  in  any  way  recommend  the  use  of  force. 

The  Chairman  again  called  for  the  assurance  that  it  was  not  intended  to, 
recommend  the  use  offeree. 

Sir  J.  Sbwbll  said,  that  the  Directors  would  be  participators  in  the  erime 
of  murder,  if  they  did  not  take  the  means  of  preventing  it.  They  were  the 
Governors  of  India,  and  he  must  say  that  they  were  a  very  bad  specimen  of 
governorship.  They  tried  to  throw  the  responsibility  from  themselves  by 
saying,  that  these  acts  were  the  voluntary  acts  of  the  parties,  and  that  they 
eodd  not  prevent  them.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Pilate  wished  to  wash  his 
hands  from  innocent  blood,  the  shedding  of  which  he  had  the  power  to  prevent. 

The  Chaibman  here  repeated  his  proposition.  And  after  a  few  words 
from  Mr.  Poynder, 

The  Chairman  said,  that  he  would  withdraw  his  amendment,  in  the  under-, 
standing  that  there  was  to  be  no  recommendation  of  force  till  the  Court  had' 
time  to  send  out  instructions.  {Cheers,)  He  must  add,  that  if  a  Court  of 
Proprietors  unanimously  recommended  the  use  of  force,  he  would  rather  re-* 
sign  his  situation  than  comply ;  because  such  recommendation  would  be  most' 
hijurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Company. 

Mr.  Campbell  (a  Director)  said,  that  he  had  been  twenty  years  in  India, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  any  attempt  to  put  down  Suttee  by  force,  would' 
not  only  be  abortive,  but  extremely  dangerous. 

The  oriffinal  motion  was  then  put  and  carried  by  a  large  migority,  the. 
amendment  having  been  withdrawn. 

After  some  conversation  between  the  Chairman  and  several  members  of  the 
Court,  it  was  agreed  to  acyoum  to  Friday  the  SOlh  instant. 


Friday,  March  80,  1927. 

Vote  op  Thanks  to  Mr.  Marjori banks. 

Tlie  Minutes  of  the  last  Court  having  been  read. 

The  Chairman  informed  the  Court  that  it  had  met  this  day,  by  adjournment 
from  last  Vt  ednesday.  The  first  motion  which  stood  on  the  list,  was,  *  That 
the  thaolis  of  this  Court  be  given  to  the  late  Chairman,  Mr.  Marjori  banks,  for 
the  obedient  and  gracious  manner  in  which  he  communicated  information  in 
answering  questions  put  to  him  by  the  Proprietors  of  this  Court,  and  for  the 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself  to  the  Court  during  the 
thne  he  filled  the  Chair.* 

General  Thornton  wished,  previous  to  enlerin|7  upon  the  motion,  to  put 
two  questions  to  the  Chairman,  as  he  should  be  guided  in  his  arguments  by 
the  answers  which  might  be  given  to  them.  The  first  question  was,  whether 
the  Company  was  put  to  any  expense  when  a  ballot  was  demanded,  and  in  the 
next  place,  whether  any  expense  was  incurred  by  nine  Proprietors  calling  a 
special  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Weeding  objected  to  the  question  being  put.  Ft  had  been  decided, 
tint  DO  questions  should  be  asked  previous  to  the  discussion  of  the  question 
before  the  Court. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  questions  were  unconnected  with  the  motion 
before  the  C/Ourt.  He  had  not,  however,  any  means  of  arriving  at  the  infor- 
mation asked  than  any  other  Proprietor  possessed,'  and  he  had  not  looked  into 
the  expenses  attending  either  a  ballot  or  a  special  court. 
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General  Thornton  began  by  ezplalniog  the  reason  of  the  extnordinarj 
delay  which  had  taken  place  in  bringing  the  present  question  before  tlw 
Court.  He  knew  he  could  have  called  a  Court  wheneyer  he  pleased,  by 
getting  nine  gentlemen  to  sign  a  requisition,  but  he  also  knew  the  excusei 
which  were  made  by  gentlemen  who  did  not  wish  to  put  their  names  to 
requisitions,  for  fear  of  encpuntering  the  frowns  of  the  Directors.  It  was  oo 
that  account  he  had  not  called  a  Special  Court  of  Proprietors.  But  he  had 
obserred,  that  when  two  Proprietors  had  bent  a  letter  to  the  Directors  to  btfe 
a  general  Court  made  special,  the  Directors  had  done  so.  He  had.  therefore, 
and  his  hon.  Friend  next  him,  (Captain  Maxfield,)  signed  a  similar  r^aisi- 
tion,  at  the  some  time  inquiring  whether  it  was  sufficient.  Tot  which  it  was 
^  replied,  that  it  was  quite  sufficient.  He  waq  greatly  surprised  Vfl'Crwardi  to 
receive  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Company,  stating  that  |he  Directors 
did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  call  a  special  meeting,  as  it  wlis  competest 
for  h'm  to  bring  forward  the  motion  at  a  General  Quarterly  Court.  With 
respect  to  the  question  before  the  Court,  he  most  say  that  it  was  with  great 
sorrow  he  had  witnessed  the  disobedient  manner  of  former  Chairmen  towards 
the  Court.  He  understood,  but  he  did  not  know  how  true  it  might  be,  thatio 
consequence  of  the  uocourteous  beha?iour  of  one  hon.  Chairman,  in  refusing 
to  answer  a  simple  (jueslion,  the  Company  had  been  put  to  the  expense  of 
4^15,000.  Mr.  Marjoribanks  had,  on  the  other  hand,  always  been  Tery  readj 
to  give  every  information  in  bis  power  to  the  Proprietors.  He  inteoded  to 
show  the  present  Chairman  the  great  convenience  which  attended  good  acd 
obedient  conduct  in  the  Chair.  In  the  time  of  Mr.  Maijori thanks,  the  Court 
went  away  ouite  satisfied  with  the  Chair,  which  was  not  the  case  on  forinef 
occasions.  If  Proprietors  wished  to  put  a  question  now  to  the  Chair,  they 
must  wait  till  the  conclusion  of  business,  which  might  continue  till  sevei 
o'clock.  If  they  waited  till  that  time,  the  Court  was  then  in  such  a  slate  of 
confusion,  that  it  was  by  no  means  a  proper  time  to  put  a  auestioo,  or  to 
receive  information,  which  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  Proprietors. 
He  had  once  waited  till  the  conclusion  of  business,  and  when.he  was  about  to 
put  a  question  to  the  Court,  he  was  informed  that  it  had  adjourned.  He  pro- 
tested against  such  conduct  as  this.  With  respect  to  asking  questions,  tbe 
Court  ought  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
questions  might  be  put  at  any  time,  excepting  when  they  broke  into  a  debate. 
The  reason  he  had  put  the  two  questions  to  the  Chair,  previous  to  this  dis- 
cussion, was,  in  order  to  know  how  to  act  with  respect  to  signing  requisitions, 
if  any  expense  attended  them :  and  he  knew  it  was  the  intention  of  an  boo. 
Proprietor,  if  some  satisfactory  information  should  not  take  place,  to  briag 
forward  a  motion  on  the  conduct  of  the  Chairman  in  not  giving  informatioo 
on  matters  of  form.  He  made  the  present  motion  from  gratitude,  due  to  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Marjoribanks,  and  from  a  wish  to  set  him  up  as  an  example  to 
other  Chairmen.  He  remembered  that  his  learned  friend  (Dr.  Gilchrist)  had 
once  put  a  very  extraordinary  question  to  Mr.  Marjoribanks  respecting  fire- 
arms. He  confessed  he  was  afraid  some  very  serious  accident  bad  occurred. 
The  question  was,  whether  fire-arms  sent  to  India  were  first  proved;  to 
which  the  Chairman  very  graciously  returned  au  answer.  His  learned  FVlfod 
asked  that  question,  not  becanse  he  had  any  suspicion  that  the  fire-arms  were 
not  proved,  but  to  show,  if  so  much  pains  were  taken  with  the  ffutmaiefUsw 
mwhim,  how  much  more  necessary  it  was  to  pay  attention  to  the  iattm' 
mentum  vocale. 

The  hon.  Proprietor  then  concluded  by  moving  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Marjoribanks. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  rose  with  great  pleasure  to  second  the  motion  of  his  gallaot 
friend.  He  remembered  when  he'was  an  humble  functionary  of  that  Coart, 
he  had  met  with  treatment  from  Mr.  Marjoribanks  which  was  certainly  not 
proper  ;  but  time  had  made  him  not  only  forgive,  but  also  forget  it.  Charity 
covered  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  Mr.  Marjoribanks  was  the  first  man  to  take 
up  the  cause  of  a  man  who  had  been  sent  over  to  starve  in  this  country,  h6 
meant  Mr.  Amot.    There  were  two  dark  spots  on  the  escutcheon  of  this 
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eoontry.  One  hmd  been  obliterated,  but  the  other,  conDected  with  Mr.  Buok- 
higfaam*s  case,  still  remained  to  be  eflkced.  Wlth.respectto  Mr.  Marjoribanks 
be  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  indulgent  manner  in  which  that 
gentleman  answered  every  question  that  was  put  to  him,  even  the  one  on  the 
sobject  of  the  fire-arms.  He  should  not  soon  forget  his  kind  conduct  iti  the 
Chair.  He  never  refused  to  answer  a  question  because  it  was  informal.  That 
was  an  innovation  which  had  commenced  with  the  present  Chairman.  He 
ihoald  now  quote  a  passage  from  Shakspeare,  as  it  had  a  refercDce  to  the 
matter  before  the  Court,  and  would  encourage  men  to  stand  up  for  their 
rights,  and  nyt  to  bow  to  the  edicts  of  any  person : 

*^  For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time. 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely. 
The  pangs  of  despis*d  worth,  the  law's  delay. 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes?" 

He  would  bear  it,  because  he  despised  it.  With  respect  to  himself  as  an 
individual,  he  stood  up  before  the  hon.  Chairman,,and  would  tell  him  that  ho 
bad  not  been  conrteous  to  him  or  to  the  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  bar. 
He  had  called  them  a  «et  of  Requlsitionists.  He  might  as  well  have  called 
tbem  a  pack  or  a  crew.  That  was  not  civil  language.  (Order I)  With 
respect  to  himself,  he  had  even  been  stigmatized  in  one  of  the  Resolutions  of 
the  hon.  Chairman  as  a  madman.  He  had  been  called  an  Enthusiast,  which 
tenn,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson's  interpretation,  meant  a  inadman.  How- 
ever, that  was  nothing  new  to  him ;  he  had  been  called  a  madman  ever  since 
he  could  remember.  (A  laugh,)  He  had  also  been  stigmatized  as  a.  jobber. 
Now,  if  there  was  any  man  in  this  world  less  a  jobber  than  himself,  he  would 
be  glad  to  see  that  person.  This  libel  upon  him  had  been  re-echoed  in  a  letter 
from  India,  namely,  that  Mr.  Hume  was  to  make  a  job  for  him,  and  that  he 
was  so  despicable  as  to  accept  it.  It  had  arisen  from  a  mistake  of  Mr.  Hume 
and  a  misrepresentation  of  the  Chairman . 

The  Deputy  Chairman  rose  to  order.  The  Court  was  not  now  discassing 
the  merits  of  the  present  Chairman,  and  he  begged  the  learned  Proprietor  to 
confine  himself  to  the  merits  of  the  late  Chairman. 

Dr.  GiLCHBiST  said  that  all  merit  was  comparative. 

The  Chaibman  entreated  the  Court  to  indulge  the  learned  Proprietor  in 
discassing  the  demerits  of  the  present  Chairman  on  a  motion  relative  to  the 
merits  of  the  late  Chairman.  It  was  impossible  for  that  Proprietor  to  pro- 
duce in  his  mind  any  feeling  of  resentment :  he  should  treat  his  observations 
only  with  the  pity  and  contempt  which  they  deserved.    (Hearj  hear,) 

Dr.  Gilchrist  1)egged  to  return  the  compliment.  (Order,)  If  the  Chair- 
man  gave  a  Rowland  he  would  give  an  Oliver.  He  thought  that  there  was 
too  much  submission  shown  on  this  side  of  the  bar.  On  one  occasion  the 
Proprietors  had  been  called  mere,  ciphers. 

Mr.  WiGRAM  rose  to  order.  He  thought  that  it  was  not  proper  to  make 
any  allusion  to  a  former  occasion. 

Mr.  Pattisom  thought  that  if  the  motion  were  suffered  to  pass,  it  would 
give  a  vote  of  censure  to  every  other  Chairman  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Maijoribanks.    The  hon.  Director  was  proceeding,  when 

Mr.  WiGRAM  called  his  hon.  Friend  to  order,  as  he  was  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  Pattisom  stated  that  he  would  go  on  with  his  point. 

Colonel  Stanhope  rose  to  order. 

Mr.  Pattison  would  not  stop,  because  he  was  speaking  upon  a  general 
point.  (Loud  crie$  qf .'  Chair,') 

The  Chairman  thought  the  hon.  Director  out  of  order. 

Dr,  Gilchrist  would  merely  advert  to  one  expression  which  had  been 
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uBed,  luunely,  that  the  pretent  auition  was  a  Tote  of  oeMara  to  all  oter 
Chairmen.  He  could  only  say  that  possibly  he  might  move  a  Tote  of  cao- 
sare,  but  if  he  did,  he  should  moye  for  it  openly  and  without  hesitation.  la 
the  case  of  Lord  Amherst — 

The  D  J  PUTT  Chaibman  rose  to  order.  The  Court  was  not  diseasing  the 
-case  of  Lord  Amherst. 

Dr.  OiLCHHisT  said  he  should  support  his  gallant  Friend  In  his  motion,  be- 
cause Mr.  Marjoribanks  never  put  down  a  Proprietor  when  he  asked  a 
reasonable  question. 

Captain  Maxfield  thought  it  right  to  state,  that  he  did  not  take  the  ex- 
pression *■  Ciphers^*  to  which  his  learned  Friend  had  alluded,  in  the  saoM 
light  as  he  dhl.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Marjoribanks,  he  expressed  great  sa- 
tisfaction at  his  conduct ;  but  he  was  not  disposed  to  enter  into  any  unfa- 
vourable comparison.  * 

Mr.  Weeding  thought  the  present  motion  a  most  extraordinarv  one.  He 
was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  reasons  given  for  the  delay  which  bad  taken 
place  in  bringing  the  question  before  the  Court.  He  objected  to  the  invidioas 
comparison  which  had  been  made  between  the  present  and  the  late  Chair^ 
man ;  and  he  did  not  know  of  any  superiority  which  that  gentleman  enjoyed 
OTer  the  other  Chairmen  of  ihat  Court,  and  he  thought  he  would  scorn  to  re- 
ceive thanks  at  the  expense  of  his  colleagues.  He  thought  it  was  a  frlvoloas 
proposition,  and  he  should  move  the  previous  question,  which  was  seconded. 

Colonel  STAifHOPB  stated,  that  the  delay  was  not  the  fault  of  his  boa. 
Friend,  but  of  the  persons  in  power  not  attending  to  bis  reouisition.  He 
certainly  did  not  approve  of  any  Invidious  remarks  that  had  been  made; 
though  at  the  same  time  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  sparring  going  on  for 
some  time  between  the  learned  Proprietor  and  the  hon.  Chairman,  and  he 
thought  he  had  acted  towards  that  Proprietor  with  a  great  deal  of  sharpness. 
With  respect  to  Mr.  Marjoribanks,  he  agreed  in  all  the  praise  Which  had  been 
passed  on  him.  That  gentlemen  had,  however,  on  one  occasion  given  him  a 
very  unbecoming  answer  to  a  question  he  had  asked.  He  had  received  a 
letter  signed  by  94  Directors  calling  upon  him  to  vote  for  particular  persons 
mentioned  in  the  letter.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  that  letter  had  been 
sent  round  by  authority,  and  Mr.  Marjoribanks  told  him  that  if  he  did  not 
like  the  letter,  he  might  put  it  in  the  fire.  He  thought  the  present  Chairmao 
had  too  much  sense  to  make  such  an  answer. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  thought  it  was  the  present  Chairman  who  had  made  that 
answer.  (No,  mo,  from  the  Chairman.) 

The  Chairiian,  as  he  had  been  accused  of  introducing  new  rules,  wi^wd 
to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  subject.  If  when  a  question  was  put  to  hioi, 
and  the  subject  was  to  drop  upon  his  giving  an  answer  to  it,  he  should  be 
most  willing  at  all  times  to  answer  any  question ;  but  wheu  he  saw  that  a 
debate  generally  arose  upon  such  answer,  he  thought  he  wasoaly  discharging 
his  duty  and  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  Court  in  putting  an  end  to  such  a 
practice.  With  respect  to  the  expense  of  holding  a  special  Conrt,  he  believed 
it  was  one  only  of  time,  and  not  of  money.  With  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Court  in  not  giving  notice  of  the  gallant  Generates  motion,  the  gallant 
Proprietor  said,  that  if  a  notice  had  beeu  given  on  the  requisition  of  nine  Pro- 
prietors, it  would  hiLve  been  incumbent  on  the  Court  of  Directors  to  baTe 
called  a  special  Meeting,  and  he  was  treated  with  all  respect  in  being  remlDded 
that  any  single  Proprietor  could,  if  he  pleased,  bring  forward  a  motion  at  a 
General  Quarterly  Court.  He  was  quite  satisfied  of  being  supported  by  the 
great  body  of  Proprietors,  and  he  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of 
this  or  that  Proprietor,  who  chose  to  make  an  invidiojs  comparison  between 
his  conduct  and  that  of  Mr.  Maijori banks. 

Mr.  Gahagan  thought  that  if  a  simple  question  were  put  and  the  matter 
were  to  drop  there,  no  Director  would  have  any  objection  to  answer  such 
question.    With  respect  to  the  preseut  motion,  he  thought  it  was  as  absurd 
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lad  ludierom,  as  If  a  Tote  of  thanks  were  to  be  moTed,  on  the  next  ballotinf 
dty,  to  the  beadle,  for  having  made  better  coffee  or  chocolate  than  usual. 

Sir  Charles  Forbes  thought  the  Court  might  follow  the  example  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  where,  if  a  desultory  conyersation  arose,  in  consequence 
of  a  question  haying  been  put,  the  Speaker  would  stop  it. 

The  Deputy  Chairman  said  it  was  the  custem  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  gentlemen,  who  wished  to  have  an  answer  to  an  important  question,  to 
ffire  previous  notice  of  their  intention  of  asking  such  question.  He  thought 
tiuU  if  tlial  practice  were  adopted  in  this  Court,  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  answer  any  question  which  might  be  put  by  hon.  Proprietors. 

General  Thornton  stated  that  he  must  press  his  motion.  The  only  satis- 
foctory  thing  he  had  heard,  was  what  had  just  fallen  from  the  Deputy  Chair- 
man; and  when  he  wished  to  ask  a  question,  he  should  take  the  liberty  of 
acquainting  the  Chairman  with  it  before  hand.  Such  a  practice  would  lead  to 
more  con/tesy  between  the  Directors  and  Proprietors ;  but  then  questions 
might  occur  which  would  not  allow  of  that  convenience  being  attended  to. 

The  motiou  was  then  put,  and  carried  in  the  negative  by  a  large  nugority. 

Vote  op  Thanks  to  Mr.  Bosanquet. 

Mr.  Twining,  previous  to  his  entering  upon  the  motion,  wished  all  the 
correspondence  which  had  passed  between  Mr.  Bosanquet  and  the  Court  of 
Directors,  respecting  his  retirement,  might  be  read.  The  first  letter  read 
wu  from  Mr.  Bosanquet  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  announcing  his  retirement, 
after  having  held  his  situation  in  the  Directorship  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
The  next  letter  was  from  the  Chairman,  expressing, his  regret  at  the  deter- 
nioation  of  Mr.  Bosanquet,  and  enclosing  the  unaiiimons  resolution  of  the 
Court  on  the,  occasion  of  his  resignation. 

Mr.  Twining  thought  the  best  way  of  introducing  the  subject  to  the  Court 
was  by  reading  the  correspondence  which  the  Proprietors  had  just  heard. 
He  thought  he  was  bound  to  state  tlie  grounds  on  which  he  brought  forward 
the  present  motion.  It  originated  in  strong  feelings  of  friendship  towards 
BIr.  Bosanquet,  and  on  account  of  the  firiendship  which  subsisted  between  that 
gentleman  and  one  whose  memory  he  should  always  respect.  He  brought 
rorward  the  motion  with  no  invidious  idea  of  making  comparisons ;  but  from 
a  desire  to  reward  Mr.  Bosanquet  for  the  length  of  his  Services,  which  hod 
extended  to  nearly  half  a  century.  The  time  during  ^hich  Mr.  Bosanquet 
was  a  Director,  was  one  of  great  difficulty.  He  had,  however,  effectually 
withstood  Pox's  India  Bill,  and  had  received  the  thanks  of  this  Court  for  pro- 
teethig  tliose  rights,  which  were  endangered  by  that  bill.  He  had  been  elect- 
ed DO  less  than  six  times  by  his  colleagues  to  fill  the  Chair  in  the  Director* 
ship,  and  had  on  three  occasions  witnessed  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Katt  India  Company.  He  hoped  to  see  that  Charter  extended  to  the  Com- 
pany a  fourth  time.  He  would  not  be  able  to  make  any  active  exertions  on 
the  subject,  but  as  long  as  he  lived  he  should  always  look  with  hope  to  that 
•easure  being  granted.    The  hon.  Proprietor  concluded  by  moving : 

*  That  the  thanks  of  this  Court  be  presented  to  Jacob  Bosanquet,  fisq., 
for  his  upright  and  independent  conduct  daring  the  period  of  his  occupying  a 
Matin  the  direction  of  their  affairs,  (a  period  extending  nearly  to  half  a  cen- 
tury,) and  for  his  uniform  and  zealous  exertion  at  all  times  to  uphold  the  rights 
and  privileges,  and  promote  the  interests,  of  the  East  India  Company. 

'  And  that  he  be  requested  to  accept,  from  this  Court,  the  assurance  that 
be  retires  from  his  public  duties  accompanied  by  their  highest  sentiments  of 
i^pexit  and  esteem,  and  by  the  most  earnest  wishes  for  his  health  and  happi- 
ness.* 

Sir  Charles  Forbes  rose  with  great  pleasure  to  second  the  motion.  There 
was  no  man,  he  was  sure,  who  had  witnessed  the  public  conduct  of  Mr.  Bo- 
nBonet,  but  would  join  cordially  in  supporting  the  motion.  He  thouphl  the 
motion  might  have  gone  a  little  farther  wtth  respect  to  his  disinterestedness 
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in  the  disposal  of  his  patrontge.  In  many  instances  that  patronage  had  heM 
bestowed  ou  the  fatherless  and  fViendless,  and  on  the  sons  of  officers,  who 
had  no  other  claim  to  his  notice  but  the  merits  of  their  fathers.  This  bene* 
Tolence  was  not,  however,  confined  exclusively  to  him.  He  thought  that 
Directors,  after  having  served  the  Company  for  a  period  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  should  bo  allowed  to  retire  upon  a  pension.  They  had  at  least  as  good 
a  right  to  one  as  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

Mr.  B^RBEE  stated,  that  the  merits  of  a  man  were  to  be  judged  of;  not  by 
qwtm  diu  sed  quam  bene  gesserit.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Bosanquet's  ser- 
vices, he  would  say  tarn  diu,  tarn  bene.  As  the  subject  of  patronage  htd 
been  mentioned  to  the  Court,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  relating  an  anec- 
dote upon  that  subject.  A  Director  having  heard  of  a  clergyman  who 
had  a  large  family,  sent  him  an  offer  of  a  cadetship  for  one  of  his  sons.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  and  the  youth  embarked ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  ship 
was  lost  on  her  passage,  and  the  young  man  waa  drowned.  The  Director, 
hearing  of  this  circumstance,  expressed  his  sorrow  to  the  clergyman,  that  any 
incidental  intercourse  with  him  should  cause  so  melancholy  an  event,  at  the 
same  time  stating,  that  if  any  of  his  sons  were  still  desirous  of  trying  his  for- 
tune in  India,  a  writership  was  at  his  service.  The  name  of  the  clergyman 
was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lane,  residing  in  Herefordshire,  and  that  of  the  Direetor 
was  Mr.  Bosanquet.  He  believed  that  no  patronage  in  the  kingdom  was 
more  honourably  disposed  of  than  that  belonging  to  the  Directors.  With 
respect  to  the  motion  before  the  Court,  he  threw  out  a  suggestion  that  it 
might  be  engraved,  instead  of  being  written  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  could  not  say  one  word  against  the  motion.  He  had  heard« 
but  he  would  not  speak  to  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Bosanquet  had  enjoyed  a 
patronage  amounting  to  a  million  of  money.  He  did  not  grudge  him  eigoying 
the  benefits  which  the  present  system  conferred  on  him.  No  individual  was 
to  blame  for  taking  as  large  a  share  of  the  spoil  as  he  could.  In  this  instance 
the  patronage  had  been  well  bestowed,  and  to  be  able  to  assist  the  unfortu- 
nate was  a  fortune  of  itself;  it  was  a  species  of  anticipation  of  beatitnde 
above,  which  he  should  be  happy  to  eigoy. 

The  motion  was  then  put,  and  carried  uanimously. 

Patronage  Of  thb  Directors. 

Colonel  Stanhope  rose  to  move  for  a  *■  return  of  all  writerships,  cadet- 
ships,  surgeon's  appointments,  and  nautical  appointments,  and  all  other 
patronage  in  the  gift  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  during  the  years  IS90  to  1^96, 
both  inclusive.*  He  could  not  anticipate  any  objection  to  the  present  mo- 
tion. It  was  necessary  to  know  the  extent  of  the  patronage  of  any  soeiety, 
and  the  Directors  were  bound  in  honour  not  to  conceal  the  amount  of  patron- 
age they  possessed.  At  present  it  was  quite  uncertain  what  that  amount  was. 
It  had  been  stated  at  a  million  by  some,  while  others  said  that  the  Directors 
received  only  the  paltry  remuneration  of  8001.,  which  was  scarcely  sufficient 
to  pay  for  their  wives*  opera  boxes.  Mr.  Dundas  had  stated  that  tiie  patronage 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  Majesty  *s  Ministers, 
was  sufficient  to  corrupt  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  thought  this  uieer- 
tainty  was  reason  enough  why  the  return  should  be  made. 

Captain  Maxpield  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Chairman  stated,  that  a  return  of  all  the  appointments  induded  in  the 
motion  had  been  made  up  to  the  year  1S85,  and  there  would  be  no  objection,' 
on  his  part,  to  furnish  a  return  for  the  succeeding  year  also. 

Colonel  Stanhope  asked,  if  various  appointments,  which  he  ranmentted, 
were  comprehended  in  the  return. 

The  Chairman  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Weeding  submitted,  that  as,  b^r  Act  of  Parliament,  the  disposal  of  the 
patronage  could  not  be  altered,  the  object  for  producing  these  returns  would 
only  be  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  an  individual.    He  thought  the  Court  of 
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Direetora  ought  not  to  be  troubled,  if  do  better  reason  than  that  could  be 
shown. 

Colonel  StanIiopb  thought  the  hon.  Proprietor's  reasoning  came  a  little 
too  late,  as  the  Chairman  had  consented  to  the  production  of  the  papers  called 
for. 

Mr.  Wbbdino  submitted  that  the  subject  was  one  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Court  of  Proprietors.  « 

The  Chairman  stated,  that  he  did  not  oppose  the  production  of  the  papers, 
but  the  question  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Court. 

Mr.GAHAGAN  was  willing  to  produce  theT'papers,  for  then  the  Court  would 
see  what  the  gentlemen  who  called  for  them  could  do  with  them. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  had  no  objection  to  the  papers  being  produced. 

Captain  Maxfibld  would  state  a  reason  for  their  production.  It  was  said 
out  of  doors,  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  bring  forward  a  motion  in  that  Court,  to 
which  Directors  were  averse,  because  the  weight  of  patronage  would  over- 
balance  the  votes.  He  did  not  believe  that  to  be  the  case. ;  but  he  knew  no 
way  of  answering  the  .assertion,  but  by  the  production  of  the  papers.  An 
hoQ.  Proprietor  said,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  directed  the  disposal  of  the 
patronage ;  but  could  not  that  Act  be  altered  ?  The  gallant  Proprietor  was 
aboot  to  show  the  effect  of  Indian  patronage,  from  the  condition  of  countries, 
where  a  system  of  patronage  existed,  according  to  tlie  Hyderabad  papers, 
when 

The  Chairman  called  him  to  order,  as  the  subject  was  unconnected  with 
the  question  before  the  Court. 

Mr.  Dixon  said,  that  some  persons  on  his  side  of  the  bar  appeared  to  him 
to  think,  that  they  could  send  out  to  India  better  qualified  persons  than  the 
Directors  could. 

Captain  Maxfirld  wished  to  know,  whether  the  patronage  connected  with 
China  voyages,  was  bestowed  upon  the  ship  or  the  captain. 

The  Chairman  stated,  that  it  was  bestowed  upon  the  captain  and  the  ship 
be  commands,  and  he  could  only  enjoy  the  beneAt  of  the  patronage  by  com- 
manding the  particular  ship ;  if  he  gave  up  the  ^liip,  then  the  voyage  re- 
verted to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence. 

Colonel  Stanhope  thought  what  Mr.  Dundas  had  said  respecting  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  East  India  Company,  namely,  that  it  was  sufficient  to  corrupt 
both  Houseskof  Parliament,  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  papers  being  pro- 
duced. Conld  any  man  be  bo  muddle-headed  as  to  say,  that  it  was  desirable 
that  a  government  should  dispose  of  its  patronage,  without  the  people  know- 
ing the  extent  of  the  patronage.  If  an  Act  of  Parliament  did  describe  the 
nannerof  the  distribution  of  the  patronage,  could  not  a  representation  be 
Bade  to  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  to 
Qse  their  endeavours  to  get  that  Act  altered  ?  Had  not  the  hon.  Proprietor 
(Mr.  Weeding)  seen  the  Red-Book  ?  He  would  there  find  that  the  whole  of 
uie  patronage  of  the  Government  of  this  country  was  published,  and  the 
•ame  was  the  case  even  in  the  most  despotic  countries.  If  these  reasons  did 
not  satisfy  the  hon.  Proprietor,  then  he  must  have  some  interest  in  withhold- 
Uig  the  papers. 

Mr.  Weeding  said,  the  gallant  Proprietor  had  no  right  to  impute  personal 
motives. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  said,  the  hon.  Proprietor  who  had  just  sat  down  had  im- 
puted invidious  motives  to  him. 

The  Deputt  Chairman  said,  that  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  papers 
were  called  for,  some  reasons  were  given  at  the  same  time  for  so  doing ;  and 
if  as  a  reason  for  calling  for  these  papers,  it  had  been  stated  that  the  patron- 
age had  been  bestowed  on  improper  persons,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  Court 
would  at  once  have  granted  the  motion. 
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Dr.  GiLCHBisT  bad  not  stid  a  word  upon  this  motion :  he  had  been  rather 
orderly  of  late ;  but  he  was  prepared  to  say,  that  the  patronage  of  the 
Directors  was  bestowed  upon  improper  persons.  It  was  bestowed  upon 
young  men  who  went  out  to  India  as  cadets,  without  knowing  a  word  of  the 
Native  languages.  He  would  rather  that  the  patronage  were  sold,  and  the 
money  divided  among  the  Proprietors. 

Th^  motion  was  then  put  and  negatived  by  a  large  majority. 

Attendance  op  the  Directors. 

The  Chairman  stated,  that  the-  next  motion  upon  the  p«per  ^ss  that  of  a 
learned  Doctor,  for  a  return  of  the  actual  attendance  of  the  Directors  for  the 
last  year,  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  well  as  of  the  attendance  of  all  those 
gentlemen  who  are  now  on  the  list  of  candidates  for  re-election  on  the  I5Cb 
of  April,  stating  their  respective  ability,  in  regard  to  bodily  health  and 
mental  energy,  to  discharge  their  duties  with  private  credit  and  public  advan- 
tage.   {Laughter.) 

Dr.  Gilchrist  said,  that  he  had  requested  that  the  last  part  of  the  motioa 
might  be  omitted,  and  he  could  not  tell  the  reason  why  his  request  had  not 
been  attended  to.  It  had  been  made  the  subject  of  much  praise  that  an  hon. 
Director  had  continued  in  the  direction  for  nearly  fifty  years ;  but  the  reason 
of  his  continuing  so  long  in  office  was  a  species  of  self-election  that  existed 
in  the  Direction,  namely,  the  reconmiendation  of  the  Directors  to  the  Pro^ 
prietors  to  re-elect  certain  Directors  who  were  upon  the  House  list ;  and  if 
Ike  himself  could  once  get  into  the  Direction,  he  might  continue  therefor  a 
hundred  years,  if  he  lived  so  long.  The  salary  of  the  Directors  was  of  some 
importance,  but  compared  with  the  patronage  it  was  but  a  drop  of  water  ia 
the  ocean.  He  thought  the  Proprietors  had  a  right  to  know  how  the  Direc- 
tors attended  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  consideration  of  the  large  re- 
muneration they  enjoy.  In  his  circular  to  the  Proprietors — for  he  intended 
to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Directorship — ^he  should  publish  an  account,  if  be 
could  obtain  it,  of  the  ability  of  the  six  hon.  Directors  who  stood  for  re- 
election, to  attend  to  their  duties  with  respect  to  bodily  strengpth,  youth, 
and  intellect ;  and  if  there  should  appear  to  be  a  want  of  attendance  on  the 
part  of  any  of  those  Directors,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Court  of  Ftoprietors 
to  look  out  for  some  young  and  able  man  to  supply  his  situation.  A  great 
deal  had  been  said  of  the  labour  of  the  Directors,  and  the  great  expense  of 
time,  which  they  were  obliged  to  undergo,  for  which  they  received  nothing ; 
he  wished  that  time  was  always  as  well  paid  for.  But  he  saw,  by  lookfaig 
at  the  prospectuses  of  some  joint-stock  companies,  one  hon.  Director  carried 
the  Globe  upon  his  shoulders,  another  .the  Palladium,  and  another  the  Atlas. 
Now  he  thought  since  they  had  so  many  strings  to  their  bow,  they  ought  not 
to  find  fiuilt  with  their  time  being  a  little  unprofitablv  taken  up  in  that  Court, 
where  the  labour  was  comparatively  nothing.  The  business,  indeed,  of  the 
Company  might  be  conducted  by  the  clerks,  who  would  only  want  a  little 
fupervision,  and  the  concern  would  go  on  as  well  without  the  Directors. 
(CHet  iif  quatiim.)  He  was  in  possession  of  the  Cqurt,  and  he  woold  show 
the  Proprietors  what  power  they  possessed,  and  what  abases  had  takes 
place.  This  he  should  show  to  the  Court,  by  reading  an  extract  firom  Ur. 
Auber's  book,  and  also  from  the  Bye-laws. 

He  found  that  in  Chapter  vii.  it  was  laid  down  that  nine  Proprietors  bad 
the  power  to  demand  that  a  Court  should  bo  summoned  for  the  discussion  of 
Viy  particular  question.  So  that,  according  to  this,  nine  Proprietors  were 
more  important  than  the  Directors  wished  to  imagine.  The  hon.  Proprietor 
here  read  some  extracts  from  the  Charier  and  Bye-laws,  in  support  of  the 
authority  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  in  all  matters  touching  the  interests  of 
the  Company.  The  power  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  was  shown,  beyond 
all  dispute,  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Bye-laws  :  '  A  Oenehd 
Court  may  be  summoned  on  the  demand  of  nine  Proprietors,  and  in  deiiault  of 
the  Directors  summoning  such  Court,  the  said  nine  Proprietors  may  summoo 
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It  and  displftoe  any  Director  for  mismanagement  in  his  office.*  Thus  nraeb  for 
their  power— now  let  the  Court  hear  what  was  said  of  the  question  -  of 
patronage.  Here  the  hon.  Proprietor  read  an  extract  from  the  Bye-laws 
which  authorised  the  Coart  of  Proprietors  to  assemble-  and  ^1  up  any  occa- 
sional vacancies  which  might  occur  amongst  the  Directors.  He  had  shown 
that  no  Bye-law  could  fbe  altered  without  the  authority  of  two  General 
Courts  of  Proprietors^  he  would  now  point  out  the  penalties  which  are 
attached  to  a  breach  of  any  Bye-law.  The  learned  Proprietor  then  read 
another  section,  which  stated  that,  *■  any  Director  who  should  be  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  any  Bye-law  to  which  a  special  penalty  was  not  attached,  should 
be  liable  to  be  removed  from  the  Direction,  and  be  for  ever  incapable  of 
obtaining  any  office  under  the  Company.*  Now,  one  of  the  Bye-laws  directed 
that  the  election  of  a  Deputy  Chairman  should  be  made  by  the  Directors  by 
vote,  but  it  had  been  rumoured  that  the  present  Deputy  Chairman  had  been 
nomin%ted  by  the  Chairman. 

The  Craibiian  said,  that  wherever  the  statement  came  from,  it  was  not 
true. 

The  Deputy  Chaibman  assured  the  Court  that  he  had  he&k  elected  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  in  the  usual  way. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  continued  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  the  Bye-laws, 
and  particularly  to  that  which  spoke  of  obtaining  votes  for  Directors  by 
indirect  means.  In  sect.  I.,  chap,  vii.,  it  was  ordained,  that  *  any  Member  of 
the  Company  who  should  be  adjudged  guilty  of  having  endeavoured  to  obtain 
by  my  species  of  corrupt  influence  any  vote  for  the  election  of  himself  or  any 
body  else  to  the  office  of  Director,  such  person  should  be,  if  a  Director,  re- 
BH>Ted  from  that  office,  and  should  be  in  any  case  declared  hicapable  of  any 
office,  the  qnaliflcation  for  which  is  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  General 
Court.'  He  saw,  in  another  part  of  their  Bye-laws,  that  every  Member  who 
waa  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Director,  was  obliged  to  give  thirty  df^s* 
notice.  It  was  this  he  had  in  view  on  the  last  Court-day,  when  he  asked, 
whether  being  a  candidate,  and  having  given  the  regular  notice,  he  should 
have  merely  to  walk  over  the  course,  in  case  any  of  the  other  candidates  were 
taken  to  Abraham's  bosom  before  the  day  of  election.  He  had  taken  the 
ebance  cf  such  a  contiogencv  when  he  gave  in  his  name  as  a  candidate.  /(A 
kmgh.)  But  he  thought  he  had  another  and  a  better  chance  of  an  opening,  if 
the  laws  were  administered  ftdrly  in  that  Court.  After  adverting  to  the  mode 
in  wlileh  the  elections  of  candidates  were  conducted,  the  learned  Gentleman 
proceeded  to  read  extracts  from  an  article  in  the  *  Oriental  Herald,'  headed  * 
*  Election  of  Candidates,'— (for  which  see  our  Number  for  April  1896.)  The 
extracts  referred  to  the  manner  in  which  candidates  canvassed  for  support,  and  ' 
stated,  amongst  other  matters,  that  though  the  good  of  the  Company,  and  an 
attention  to  its  interests,  were  the  ostensible  grounds  on  whicA  candidatea 
and  electors  stand,  yet  that  their  real  motives  were,  a  desire  of  the  power  of 
dispensing  patronage  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  wish  to  share  in  the  good  things 
dispensed,  on  the  other. 

In  allusion  to  the  '  pilgrimages '  made,  and  the  expense  incurred  in  their 
canvass,  by  candidates,  the  learned  Proprietor  observed,  that  he  would  not 
spend  a  single  shilling  in  his  canvass,  nor  would  he  go  round  to  solicit  a  single 
vote  ;  but  would  leave  the  matter  to  be  decided  by  the  independent  Proprietors 
as  they  thought  proper.  If  he  had  patronage,  he  would  be  certain  of  the 
strongest  support.  Upon  this  subject  of  patronage,  he  could  not  but  express 
a  liope  that  the  example  set  by  the  Rignt  Hon.  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  in  dispensing  some  of  the  Company's  patronage  as  a  prize  for  com- 
petition in  one  of  our  public  schools,  would  be  followed  by  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors. The  effect  would  be  most  important  to  the  interests  of  the  Company, 
as  it  would  stimulate  young  cadets  to  qualify  themselves  in  those  acaulrements 
necessary  for  employment  in  the  Company's  service  abroad,  in  which,  he' re- 
gretted to  say,  so  many  of  the  young  cadets  sent  out  were  deBcient.  The 
lefljmed  Gentleman  here  purposed  to  read  some  letters  from  Sir  T.  Munro  ea 
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the  lalyect  of  the  eduqUiop  of  cadet««  wl^ob,  he  obserfed,  would  bo  an 
answer  io  the  opinion  of  the  same  high  officer  .quoted  by  the  Chainnan  io  a 
former  debate ;  but 
A  PaoraiBTOft  objeoted  to  such  a  course  as  irregular,  and  the  Chairman  so 


Dr«  OiLOBftiST  said,  lie  would  give  way,  and  not  read  the  letters ;  bat  there 
was  a  letter  of  another  kind  which  he  would  read,  and  which  brought  him 
to  a  point  fton  which  be  had  started  some  time  1)efore, — namely,  that  it  was 
abmohof  aBjro-law,  and  subjected  the  party  to  disqualification,  for  any 
DIreetor  to  solicit  br  any  means,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  yote  of  a  Proprietor 
In  iavour  of  a  candidate.  Now  this  had  been  done  by  the  present  Chairman 
(when  in  the  Deputy-Chair.)  Here  he  read  a  letter  signed  ^  O.  A.  Robinson,* 
addressed  to  a  Proprietor,  and  soliciting  his  rote  in  favour  of  Mr.  Stnart. 
(Thk  letter  was  published  in  the  *  Oriental  Herald  *  in  April  1896.)  Now, 
he  maintained  that  such  a  letter  was  a  direct  yiolation  of  that  Bye-law  (chap. 
i#  sao.  7.)  to  which  he  had  alluded. 

Major  Caunac  here  rose  to  order ;  and  contended  that  it  was  irregular  to 
make  a  speedi  in  that  Court  the  Tehicle  of  a  personal  attack  on  any  member. 
No  member  of  that  Court  was  entitled  to  more  respect  and  confidence  than 
their  Chairman,  and  such  an  attack  on  him  should  not  be  permitted.  The 
hoa.  Chairman  was,  he  contended,  perfectly  justified  in  recommending  his 
friend  (and  he  had  done  so  only  on  public  grounds)  to  the  support  of  the  Pro- 
prietors,   It  was  done  every  day  by  every  Member  of  that  Court. 

Dr.  OiUJHRiST  contended  that  he  was  right  in  eallhig  the  attention  of  the 
Court  to  what  he  considered  a  breach  of  a  Taw  by  one  of  their  executive,  who 
waa  nasponaible  to  them.  In  this  he  meant  no  personal  attack ;  he  spoke 
■unely  on  publio  grounds. 

Mr.  Tbamt  moved  that  the  Court  do  a<youm. 

Colonel  8TANH0PB  trusted  that  snch  a  motion  would  not  be  pressed,  while 
a  subject  of  such  importance  was  before  the  Court. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Trent,  Mr.  Twining,  and  Dr.  Gilchrist. 

Mr.  PATTiaoif  put  it  to  the  learned  Proprietor,  whether  in  common  rense 
he  could  suppose  the  letter  aUuded.  to  constituted  a  violation  of  the  Bye-law. 
ne  letter  contained  no  threat  or  promise  of  reward.  There  was  nothing  in 
it  of  undue  influence.  It  was  a  pUdn  solicitation  of  support  on  public  grounds 
alone.  Hie  Bye-law  in  question  was  made  only  with  a  yiew  of  preventing 
oerrupt  influence. 

Df.  OiLCHEisT  proposed  to  read  an  extract  from  the  Bye-law  in  questloa, 
b«t  at  the  suggesuon  of  the  Chairman,  he  read  the  whole  as  foUqws :  *  It  is 
ordained  that  if  any  m^nber  of  this  Company  shall,  by  menaces  and  promises, 
odUnslTo  transfer,  or  tranfers  of  stock,  by  any  fee,  present,  reward,  or  rerau- 
nfiation,  under  the  plea  of  defraying  travelling  expenses,  or  under  any  other 
plea  or  pretence  whatsoever,  directly  or  indirectly  obtain,  or  endeavour  to 
obtain,  any  vote  for  the  election  of  himself,  or  any  other  to  be  a  Director, 
and  be  declared  gaiitv  t1iereof»  at  a  General  Court  to  be  called  for  that 
porpose,  snch  person  shall  be  incapable  thereaAer  of  holding  any  office,  the 
qualification  for  which  is  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  General  Courts  and. 
If  be  bea  J)]'>'cictor«  he  shall  be  ftarther  liable  to  be  removed  from  his  offloo.' 

The-DapVTT  CHAiaMAN  contended,  that  what  had  been  done  by  theCliair- 
maa  was  that  in  which  he  was  perfectly  justified.  In  fiict,  it  appeared  the 
learned  Proprietor  wished  to  make  room  for  himself  as  a  candidate,  for  if  his 
eonstracHon  of  the  law  were  correct^  all  the  twenty-four  Directors  must  go 
out.  They  had  all  solicited  votes  in  the  same  way,  but  he  contended  that 
they  hada  right  so  to  do. 

Dr.  <Jhx<caaf  ST  contended,  that  he  had  put  the  proper  construction  on  the 
law ;  andthat  the  act  of  the  Chainnan,  and  of  any  man  who  made  similar  soil- 
eitatfons;  was  a  tiolatlon  of  that  law. 

Mr.  Pattison  contended,  that  It  was  absurd  to  suppose  the  law,taken  as  a 
whole,  was  ever  Intended  le  apply  to  such  a  case  as  tiK  learned  IVoprieter 
hai  brought  forward. 
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Mr,  TwiK rNO  said  that,  as  a  Member  of  the  Committee  of  Bye-laws,  he 
entirely  coDcnrred  in  the  opinion,  that  the  letter  of  the  Chairman  was  not 
againft  either  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  law  in  question. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  (after  some  few  remarks)  handed  in  his  motion,  bnt  it 
appeared  that  instead' of  that  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  the  one  he  pot  in 
WIS  a  notice  for  another  day.  After  correcting  this  error,-  the  motion  was 
pat  as  follows : 

*  Tfast  there  be  laid  before  this  Conrt  a  return  of  the  actual  attendances  ot^ 
the  sereral  Directors  to  the  duties  of  their  station  in  the  last  year,  with  an 
accooot  of  their  capabilities  for  discharging  those  duties,  with  respect  to  their 
hedttfbealth^nd  mental  energies— also  a  similar  return  respecting  the  six  ' 
gentlemen  who  were  candidates  for  the  Direction  at  the  next  general  electidn, 
in  the  last  year  of  their  senriee,  as  Members  of  the  Court  of  Directors.* 

Col.  Stanhopb  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  WsEniNG  said  it  ought  to  be  rejected  as  frivolous. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  thought  the  learned  Proprietor  altogether  wrong  in  his  ap^ 
plication  of  the  Bye-law.  If  he  was  correct  in  his  construction  of  it,  it  should 
apply  equally  to  Proprietors  as  well  as  Directors.  He  thought  that  one  as 
wdl  as  the  other  were  justified  in  soliciting  votes  for  a  particular  candidate, 
provided  no  undne  influence  were  used.  At  the  same  time4  he  could  not  ap- 
prove of  the  iiractice  of  the  Directors  in  recommending  the  six  persons  who 
were  to  come  in.  The  Proprietors  already  knew  their  merits  and  would  elect 
them  if  th^y  were  efAdent ;  and  if  they  were  not,  they  should  not  be  propped 
ufl  by  the  support  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  The  custom,  he  kn#w,  was  an  old 
one,  iMt  it  would  be  *-  much  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.* 

Tim  Dsporr  Cbaiuman  said  the  Directors  gave  the  recommendation,  not 
as  a  Court  of  Directors,  but  as  so  many  Proprietors,  and  they  were  entitled . 
to  recommend  as  ranch  as  any  other  Proprietors. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  did  not  dispute  the  right,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  more 
pradent  not  to  exercise  it,  particularly  as  it  was  generally  Tiewed  as  exefrcis* 
mg  theinflnence  rather  of  the  Conrt  of  Directors  as  a  body,  than  of  so  many 
Proprietors. 

Captain  Maxfibld  concurred  in  condemning  the  practice  of  recommending , 
by  Uie  Court  of  Directors.    He  did  not  deny  the  right,  but  he  denied  the  pro- 
priety of  its  exercise  on  inch  occasions. 

The  qnestion  was  now  put  from  the  Chair,  and  the  motion  was  lost  by  R* 
large  majority,  two  hands  only  being  held  up  for  it. 

Sale  of  Writerships,  Cadbtships,  ftc. — Indun  Debt. 
Colonel  Stanhope  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  Qaarteriy  Oeneiml  Cmnrt, ' 
he  would  submit  the-  following  motion : 

*  That  iStke  Proprietors  of  East  India  Sto<^  view  with  alarm  the  extent  of 
their  debt,  and  the  increased  and  increasing  patronage,  which  plaees  moro 
than  half  a  million  worth  of  annual  appointments  at  the  disposal  of'  their  Di-' 
rectors. 

*  That  Mr.  Dundts,  a  eelebrated  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  de^ 
dared  that  the  patronage  of  British  India  was  of  itself  sufficient.  If  transfarred 
to  the  King's  Oovemment,  to  corrupt  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to  ren- 
der the  power  of  an  ambitious  Bifinister  superior  to  that  of  the  Crown. 

*  That  though  the  dread  of  this  extensive  system  of  corruption  was  stif- 
lldent  to  upset  BIr.  Fox*s  India  Bill  and  his  administration,  and  to  change 
perhaps,  the  course  of  events  in  Europe,  stiH  the  Proprietors  observe,  that  a' 
vast  proportion  of  this  patronage  is  actually  vested  in  the  hands  of  their  Dt'- 
rectors. 

'  That  this  Court  cannot  expect  to  eseape  untainted  from  that  inioMSeo 
which  was  considered  bv  the  King  and  Peers  of  England,  as  suAeient  tor  de- 
itroythe  Constitution.  And  that,  with  the  vievrto  avoid  thisenril,  they  .propose, 

*  That  all  writerships,  cadeuhips,  snrgeonshipt,  and  other  appointamts, 
he  openly  sold  to  properly  educated  and  qualified  persons,  and  that  the  amount 
of  snch  purchase  money,  be  applied  to  a  linking  fund,  far  the  purpose  of  fftti' 
dnally  liquidating  the  existing  India  debt,  which  otharwise  most  bt  added  to 
the  debt  of  the  nation.* The  Court  then  adjourned. 

2E% 
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OIVIIi  AND  MILITABT  APPOIMTMSMTS,  PBOMOTXOM8, 
AND  OHANGSS,  IN  INDIA. 

[B.  signifies  Bombay— M.  Madras— and  C.  Calcatta.} 

Archer,  Gapt^  E.  C,  4l8t  Foot,  Extra  Aide-de-Camp,  to  be  Aidenie-CaiBp 

on  Personal  Staff  of  Commander-in-Chief. — C.  Aug.  2. 
Aitchison,  J.,  Lieut.,  28th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.  of  a  Company.— C.  Sept.  1. 
Anderson,  D.  D.,  Cant.,  SOth  N.  I.,  to  be  Dep.-A88.-A4i.-Gen. — C.  Sept.  1, 

posted  to  Sirhind  DiTision,  Sept.  4. 
Andrews,  W.  E.,  Ens.,  6th  Extra  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.— C.  Sept.  IS. 
Armstrong,  O.  C.,  lieut.,  60th  N.  I.,  to  be  Interp.  and  Quarter-Master.— 

C.  Sept*  18. 
Anderson,  Mr.  J.,  admitted  Cadet,  and  promoted  to  Ensign. — C.  Sept.  25. 
Abbot,  P.,  Ens.,  4th  Extra  N.  I.  at  Allahabad.— C.  Sept.  26. 
Ainslie,  J.,  Ens.,  posted  to  40th  N.  I.  at  Dinapore.— C.  Sept.  26. 
Anderson,  Ens.,  app.  to  do  duty  with  7th  N.  L  at  Berhampore.—^.  Oct.  7. 
Adams,  J.  W.,  Brig.,  to  command  Muttra  and  Agra  Frontier. — C.  Oct..20. 
Aplln,  C.  D'O.,  Capt.,  S8d  N.  I.,  on  furlough  to  Europe.— C.  Oct.  13. 
Anderson,  J.  J.  M.,  Sen.  Bus.,  to  be  Lieut. — M.  Sept.  16. 
Ashton,  H.,  Ens.,  10th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.— B.  Sept.  16. 
Anderson,  J.  C,  Ens.,  24th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.— B.  Sept.  16. 
Aitchison,  J.  W.,  Maj.,  Dep.-A4j.-Gen.,  app.  Acting  A4j.-Gen.— B.  Oct.  6. 

Byam,  Lieut.,  Mil.  Estab.  of  Fort  St.  George,  to  be  an  Extra  Assistant  to 

Resident  at  Hyderabad.— C.  Oct.  6. 
Bury,  Mr  C,  an  Assistant  to  Sec.  to  Board  of  Revenue  in  Central  PlroTincas. 

— C.  Oct.  19.  • 

Baldock,  J.,  Ens.,  to  do  duty  with  67th  N.  I.— C.  Aug.  2. 
Bartlett,  W.,  £ns.,  to  do  duty  with  40th  N.  I.  at  Benares.— C.  Aug.  2. 
Balderston,  A.,  Ens.,  to  do  duty  with  left  wing  4th  Extra  N.  I.  at  Jnanpoie. 

— C.  Aug.  2. 
Beavan,  R.,  Ens.,  to  do  duty  with  60th  N.  I.  at  Allahabad.— C.  Aug.  2.' 
Briggs,  Mr.  W.  T.,  promoted  to  be  Ensign. — C.  Aug.  14. 
Bousfleld,  H.,  Assist.-Surg.,  to  assume  medical  charge  of  Champaran  L.  I., 

at  Mullye.— C.  Aug.  17. 
Burt,  H.  W.,  Lieut.,  to  be  Adj.  46th  N.  I.— C.  Aug.  26. 
Blake,  Mr.  T.  G.,  admitted  Cadet,  and  jpromoted  to  be  Ens.— C.  Sept.  18. 
Bowron,  Assist.-Surg.,  to  61st  N.  I.— C.  Sept.  11. 
Baldwin^T.  J.,  Capt.,  22d  N.  I.,  to  be  Maj.— C.  Sept.  16. 
Butler,  W.  A.,  Ens.,  to  be  Lieut.— C.  Sept.  16. 
Becher,  LteuU-Col.,  from  6th  to  8d  L.  C— C.  Sept.  18. 
Blenkinsop,  Mr.  E.,  admitted  Cadet,  and  promoted  to  be  Ens. — C.  Sept.  85. 
Butler,  Mr.  J.,  admitted  Cadet,  and  promoted  to  be  Ens. — C.  Sept.  25. 
Brander,  Mr.  J.  M.,  admitted  as  Assist.-Surg. — C.  Sept.  26. 
Bishop,  Mr.  G.  W.,  admitted  Cadet,  and  promoted  to  be  Ens. — C.  Sept  89. 
Boys,  W.  J.  E.,  Comet,  posted  to  8th  L.  C.  at  Knmaul.— C.  Sept.  26. 
Beck,  F.  G.,  Ens.,  posted  to  I3th  N.  I.  in  Assam.— C.  Sept.  26. 
Baldock,  J.,  Ens.,  posted  to  22d  N.  I.  at  Midnapore.— C.  Sept.  26. 
Brown,  C.,  Ens.,  posted  to  18th  N.  I.  at  Bhurtpore. — C.  Sept.  26. 
Bennett,  T.,  Ens.,  posted  to  0th  N.  I.  at  Secrora. — C.  Sept.  26. 
Blake,  T.  G.,  Ens.,  posted  to  67th  N.  I.  proceed,  to  Dinapore.— C.  Sept  86. 
Briggs,  W.  T.,  Ens.,  posted  to  6th  Extra  N.  I.  at  Mullye.— C.  Sept  9d. 
Beaumont,  E.  C.  F.,  Ens.,  posted  to  82d  N.  I.  at  Keitcb.— C.  Sept.  26. 
Borrodaile,  G.,  Ens.,  posted  to  dSth  N.  I.  at  Arracan.— C.  Sept.  26. 
Botler,  J.,  Ens.,  poated  to  d6th  N.  L  at  Delhi.— C.  Sept  26. 
Balderston,  A.,  Ens.,  posted  to  16th  N.  I.  proceeding  to  Gorruckpore.-^. 

Sept.  26. 
BaHktt,  W.,  Bns.,  potted  to  87th  N.  I.  at  BareiUy.— C.  Sept.  96. 
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Becher,  O.  R.  P.,  Ens.,  posted  to  88th  N.  I.  at  Sangor.-^;.  Sqrt.  90. 

Bearan,  R.,  Ens.,  posted  to  81st  N.  I.  at  Neemuch.— C.  Sept.  86. 

Beatson,  A.  C,  Lieut.,  2d  N.  I.,  to  be  Assist.-Superint.  of  Roads  under  Capt. 

Drammond. — C.  Sept.  29. 
BoTTonghs,  W.,  Capt.,  2d  Enrop.  Regt,  to  be  Fort-A4jatant  at  Allahabad. 

— C.  Oct.  6. 
Blenkinsop,  E.,  Ens.,  posted  to  91st  N.  I.  at  Bhnrtpore.— C.  Oct.  6. 
Brewer,  T.  M.,  Ens.,  posted  to  88d  N.  I.  at  Nnsseerabad. — C.  Oct.  6. 
Bishop,  G.  W.,  Ens.,  posted  to  44th  N.  I.  at  Dacca.— C.  Oct,  6.* 
Brander,  J.  M.,  Assist.-Sorg.,  app.  to  Ciyil  SUtion  at  Tipperah.— O.  Oct.  18. 
Batler,  D.,  Assist.-Sarg.,  app.  to  Civil  Station  in  Ohazeepore.— C.  Oct.  18. 
Burnett,  Brig.,  to  command  Eastern  Frontier.— C.  Oct.  90. 
Brown,  H.,  Lieut.,  5l8t  N.  I.,  on  furlough  to  Europe  for  health. — C.  Sept.  1. 
Bergner,  J.  P.,  Capt.,  00th  N.  I.,  on  fltrlough  to  Europe.— C.  Sept.  98. 
Bolton,  T.  W.,  Lieut.,  9d  N.  I.  on  furlough  to  Europe.— C.  Oct.  20. 
Bracken,  J.,  Lieut.,  29th  N.  I.  on  furlough  to  Europe. — C.  Oct.  20. 
Brennen,  Mr.  E.  app.  Master  Attendant  at  Tellicherry.— M.  Sept.  98. 
Backhouse,  C.  O.,  Sen.  Ens.,  25th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.— M.  Sept.  19. 
BeTan,  H.,  Sen.  Lieut.,  to  be  Capt.  27th  N.  I.— M.  jlept.  Id. 
Blaqniere,  G.  de.  Sen.  Ens.  to  be  Lieut.  8th  N.  I.— M.  Se^.  15. 
Beaumont,  W.,  Sen.  Eos.  to  be  Lieut.  28d  N.  I.— M.  Sept,  Id. 
Biddle,  W.,  Sen.  Ens.  to  be  Lieut.  26th  N.  I. 
Boulderson,  J.  C,  Sen.  Ens.  to  be  Lieut.,  8dth  N.  I.— M.  Sept.  16. 
Billamore,  T.  R.,  Lieut.,  1st  Gr.  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.— B.  Sept  16. 
Bellasis,  J.  B.,  Ens.,  9th  N.  I.  to  be  Lieut.— B.  Sept.  16. 
Baldwin,  S.  C,  Ens.,  20th  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut.— B.  Sept.  16. 
Barnwell,  R.,  Sen.  Capt.  in  Line,  to  beMaj.,  26th  N.  I.— B.  Sept.  16. 
Baillie,  T.  M.,  Lieut.,  24th  N.  I.  to  be  Capt.— B.  Sept.  16. 
Brown,  L,  Maj.  app.  to  26th  N.  I.— B.  Sept.  16. 
Bagsbawe,  F.  D.,  Ens.  app.  to  26th  N.  I.— 6.  Sept.  16. 
Barford,  T.,  Lieut.  Col.,  8d  N.  L,  on  ftirlough  to  Europe.— B^  Oet.  19. 
Bnrrowes,  Ueut.  I4ih  N.  I.,  app.  to  act  aa  Dep.  Quar.  Mas.  Gen.  to  Malwm 

Field  Force.— B.  Oct.  19. 
Bell,  W.  C,  Ueut.,  9d  European-Regt.,  to  be  Hind.  Interp^-B.  Nor.  7. 
Bellasis,  G.  H.,  Ens.,  posted  to  24th  N.  L^B.  Not.  7. 

ColTin,  Mr.  J.  R.,  extra-assist,  to  Register  of  Courto  of  Sudder  ]>ewimey  and 

Nizamut  Adawlnt.— C.  Sept.  1. 
Cheap,  Mr.  J.  C,  Magistrate  of  Nuddeah.— C.  Oct.  94. 
Clieape,  Capt.  J.,  corps  of  engineers,  to  be  Superintendant  of  public  woriu 

in  proTince  of  Cuttack. — C.  Aug.  6. 
Campbell,  A.,  Comet,  to  do  duty  with  1st  L.  C.  at  Sultanpore*— C.  Aug.  9. 
Cheetham,  J.  E.  Ensign,  to  do  duty  with  6th  extra  N.  I.,  at  Dinaporo. 

-€.  Aug.  9. 
Campbell,  O.,  Ensign,  to  do  duty  with  6th  N.  L,  at  Muttra.— C.  Aug*  9. 
Confl,  A.  D.,  to  do  duty  with  16th  N.  I.,  at  Barrackpore.— C.  Aug.  9. 
Cumberland,  M.  W.,  admitted  Cadet.— C.  Aug.  16. 

Chapman,  H.  Assist.-Surg.  to  do  duty  with  2d  European  Regt— C.  Aug.  99. 
Carr,  G.,  Assist.-Surg.,  app.  to  Ciril  Station  ai  Tlpperah.— C.  Sept.  1. 
Corfield,    F.  B.  Ueut.,  94th  N.  I.,  to  be  Adjutant,  Pumeah  proTindal 

battalion.— C.  Sept.  11. 
Chapman,  H.,  Assist.-Surg.  to  officiate  as  1st  As8ist-Gar.-Surg.  of  Fori 

William.— C.  Sept.  22. 
Carter,  H.,  Br.  Capt.  and  Lieut.,  6th  extra  N,  L,  to  be  Capt.  of  a  compaay.  . 

— C.  Sept.  29. 
CoUyer,  F.,  Comet,  posted  to  6th  light  Caralry,  proceeding  to  Neenueh. 

— C.  Sept.  26. 
Campbell,  A.,  Comet,  posted  to  Ist  Light  Cavalry,  Sultanpore, 

— C  Sept.  26. 
Carlton,  R  A.,  Ens.  to  86th  N.  L,  at  Sultanpore,  Oode.— Cr  Sept.  96. 
Carr,  G.,  Eat.  posted  to  7th  N.  I.,  at  Berhampore.— C»  Sept.  96. 
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OMper.  J.  €.,  Em',,  posted  to  8d  N.  I.  At  Lacknow.— C.  Sopt.  90. 
Cambeirland,  W.,  Ens.,  posted  to  11th  K.  I.  at  Kumaul.— C.  Sept.  fiO. 
Cheine,  P.  G.,  Eos.,  posted  to  Sith  N.  I.,  at  Seetapore^-G.  Sept.  96. 
Clarke.  C,  Ens.,  posted  to  Ist  extra  N.  I.,  at  Xeemuch.— G.  Sept.  96. 
Cecil,  6.,  Ens.,  posted  to  19th  N.  I.,  at  Loodiana.    C.  Sept.  26. 
Cheetham,  J.  E.,  Ens.,  posted  to  3 Ist  N.  I.,  at  Bhortpore.— C.  Sept.  96. 
CouU,  A.  D.,  Ens.,  posted  to  4th  N.  I.,  at  Loodiana.--C.  Sept.  96. 
Campbell,  O.  Ens.,  posted  to  48d  N.  1.,  at  Saugor.— C.  Sept.  96. 
Carr,  O.,  Assist.-Surg.,'  app.  to  station  of  Sen.  Cir.  Com.  and  salt  Agent 

in  Arraean. — C.  Sept.  29. 
Craigie,  P.  Lieut.,  88tfa  N.  I.,  to  be  Dep.- Assist.- Ai^ .-Gen.  at  Banackpon. 
— C.  Oct.  13. 

Campbell,  J.  Ens.,  18th  N.  I.  to  be  Lieat.--C.  Oct.  3S. 
Craigie,    C^pt.,    Dep.-Assist.-Acij .-General,    posted   to   Meentt   DiTislon. 
— C.  Oct.,S4. 

Considine,  D.  H;,  Sen.  Ens.  to  be  Lieut.— M.  Sept.  15. 
Chinnery,  W.  C,  Sen.  Ens.,  to  be  Lieut.  4th  N.  I.~M.  Sept.  15. 
Cuppage,  A.,  Sen.  ^ns.,  to  be  Ueut.,  27th  N.  I.-*M.  Sept.  15. 
Cosby,  C.  A.,  Sen.  Ens.>  to  be  Lieut.  95th  N.  I.— M.  Sept.  15. 
Cole,  C.  J.,  3en.  Ens.,  to  be  Lieut.  6th  N.  I.— M.  Sept.  15. 
Caswall,  J.,  4sBist.*8urg.,  posted  to  5lst  N.  L— M.  Sept.  9S. 
Conran,  J.  T.,  Surg,  on  furlough  to  Europe. — ^M.  Sept.  1. 
Calland,  Q.  J.,  Ens.  l^th  N.  I.,  to  be  Ueut.— B.  Sept.  15. 
Crosby,  J.  A.,  JLieut.  9th  N.  I.  to  be  Capt.— B.  Sept.  16. 
Carpenter,  J.  C,  Ens.  I3th  N.  1.,  to  be  Lleut.-*B.  Sept.  16. 
Chesshyre,  J.  Ens.,  15th  N.  I.,  to  be  Ueut.— B.  Sept.  16. 
Cruikshank,  W.  p..  Ens.,  18th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.— B.  Sept.  16. 
Clarkson,  G.,  Ens.,  app.  to  95th  N.  I.— B.  Sept.  16. 
Cunningham,  J.  J.,  admitted  as  Assist  -surg.— B.  Oct.  5. 
Cleather,  T.,  Ueut.  -  Artil.  to  be   Quarter  -  Master   and    Hifide6.-lDteip. 

— B,  V9^^7. 

Deedes,  Mr.  J.  O.,  Assist.  Sec.  to  Board  of  Rerenue  in  Western  ProTiaoef. 

— C.  Oct.  ^4. 
DicR,  Mr.  J.C.,  Jadge  and  Magistrate  of/Futtchpore.— C.  Sept.  1. 
Dick,  Mr.  W.  P.,  4th  Judge  of  ProTincial  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Circuit  for 

DiF.  of  BareiHy  — C.  Oct.  94. 
Dick,  Mr.  J.  C,  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Bareilly.— C.  Oct.  94. 
Duncan,  A.  C,  Assist.-Surg.,  to  do  duty  with  6lh  Light  CaT.,  at  Mattrt. 

— C.  Aug.  19. 
Downes,  E.T.,  A8sist.-Surg.  app.  toCiril  Stationat  Bhurtpoor. — C.  Aug.  19. 
Dalrynlple,  J.,  Assi8t.-Surg.,  posted  to  56th  N.  I.— C   Aug.  98. 
.Durham,  Supejrint^-Surg.,  app.  to  Allahabad. — C.  Aug.  95. 
Dickson,  R.  C,  Artil.,  Br.  Capt.  and  1st  Lieut,  to  be  Oapt.— C.  Sept.  a 
Dunmore,  Mr.  W.  R.,  admitted  Cadet,  and  prom,  to  be  Ens.— C  Sept  IS. 
Darby,. Surg.,  posted  to  45th  N.  I.— C.  Sept.  14. 
Deare,  P.,  Lieut.,  69th  N.  I.,  to  be  Adj.— C.  Sept.  18. 
.Daniel,  A.,  Com«t,  posted  to  SdL.  Car.,  proceeding  to  Reitah. — C.  Sept. 96- 
Dunlop,  W.,  Eos.,  posted  to  5th  Extra  N.  I.,  proceeding  to  Jubbolpore. 

C.  Sept.  96. 
Drummond,  J.«  Ens.,  posted  to  N.I.  at  Nusseerabad. — C.  Sept.  96. 
.DatIs,  C.  E.,  Ens.,  posted  to  62d  N.  t  at  Benares.— C.  Sept.  96. 
Drummond,  J.  G.,  Capt.,  Dep.-Assist.  Quar.-Mast.-Gen.,  to  haTe  geaeral 

control  and  superintendence  of  roads  in  Saugor  and  Nerbadda  territories. 

— C.  Sept,  19. 
Duncan,  Mr.  R.  B.,  admitted  on  Estab.  as  Assist.-Surg.— C.  Oct.  6.    App.  te 

perform  roed.  duties  of  ci?il  station  at  Calpee. — Oct.  98. 
.Donmore,  W.  R.^  Ens.,  posM  to  85th  N.  L  atMeenit.— C.  Oct.  5. 
Downs,  E.  T.,  Assist.-Surg.,  to  perform  mod.  duties  of  ciyil  station  at  Nod- 

dea.— C.  0«t.  18. 
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Darbjr,  W.,  8<irg.«  on  Airioagh  to  Staro|^.— C.  Sqit,  M. 
,  DoTeton,  F.  B.,  CapU  4th  L.  Cet.  to  be  Aid-do  Camp  to  Maj.-Goo.  Sir  John 

DoToton,  com.  Centre  DIt.  of  Army.— M.  Sept.  6. 
Dawney,  R.,  admitted  to  be  Cadet.— M.  Sept.  8. 
Downes,  H.,  Sen.  Maj.,  to  b»  Lleut.-Col.  fir.  9ist  N.  L-*M.  Sept.  1$. 
Dickson,  J.,  Sen.  Ens.,  to  be  Lieat.,  50th  N.  L— M.  SepU  15. 
Deck,  J.  O.,  Sen.  Eds.,  to  be  Lieut.,  15th  N.  I. 
Deacon,  C,  Lieut.-Col.  40th  N.  I.,  on  fiirloogh  to  Europe.— Sept.  1. 
Dnncan,  Mr.  W.  Q.,  admitted  Cadet,  and  prom,  to  Ens.- B.  Scot.  9.  Poated 

to  84th  N.  I.— Oct.  5. 
Dunstenriile,  J.  B.,  Sen.  Capt.  Ist  Gr.  N.  L,  to  be  Mij.*B.  Sept.  16.    0« 

furlough  to  Europe. — Nov.  7. 
Dnmaresq,  E.,  Lieut.,  8th  N.  L,  to  be  Capt.— B.  Sept.  16. 
DaTidson,  D.,  Ens.,  18t|i  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut.— B.  Sept.  6. 
Doherty,  H.  H,,  Ens.,  app.  to  25th  N.  I.— B  Sept.  16. 
Dowell,  W.  W.,  Lieut.,  appohited  to  96th  N.  I.— B.  Sept.  16. 
Dallas,  P.  O.,  Comet,  posted  to  2d  L.  Cav.— B.  Oct.  5. 
Dawes,  J.,  Lieut.,  to  be  A^j.,  15th  N.  I.— B.  Not.  4. 

Edwards,  W.,  Ens.,  to  do  duty  with  46th  N.  I.  at  Benares.— C.  Aug.  9. 
Erans,  Mr.  F.  R.,  admitted  Cadet,  and  prom.  Eos. — C.  Sept.  96. 
Edwards,  W.,  Ens.,  posted  to  18th  N.  I.,  at  Bhurtpoor.— C.  Sept.  96. 
Evans,  F.  R.,  Ens.,  app.  to  do  duty  with  62d  N.  L,  at  Benares.— C.  Oct.  7. 
Evelyn,  W.  E.  L.,  sen.  Ens.,  to  be  Ueut.  41st  N.  L— M.  Sept.  15. 
ElUott,  J.  S.,  sen.  Ens.,  to  be  Lieut.,  7th  N.  I.— M.  Sept.  15. 
Ensor,  F.,  sen.  Ens.,  to  be  Lieut.,  47th  N.  I.— M.  Sept.  15. 
Ellwood,  C.  W.,  sen.  Maj.  to  be  Lieut.-Col.— B.  Sepi.  16. 
Elderton,  C.  F.,  Lieut.,  8d  N.  L,  to  be  Capt.— B.  Sept.  16. 
£yre,<r.,  Corn.,  posted  to  8d  L.  Car.- B.  Oct.  5. 

Feantain,  Mr.  J.  De.,  to  be  Ens.— C.  Aug.  5. 

Fountain,  BIr.  A.  De,  to  be  Ens.— C.  Aug.  5,  lo  do  du^  with  4th  N.  L,  al 

Mizapore. 
Fullarton,  Mr.  J.  A.  S.,  prom,  to  be  Bns.— C.  Aug.  16. 
Fisher.  Lieut.,  Dep.-Assist.  Qttar.-Mast.-Gfln.,  to  ret«iM  surrey  of  SylheU 

— C.  Aug.  16. 
Fisher,  A.,  Ueut.,  35th  N.  L,  to  do  duty  with  Sirmoor  Bat— C.  Aug.  19. 
Fairhead,  J.  A.,  Lieut.,  98th  N.  L,  to  be  A^.— C.  Aug.  90. 
Fenning,  S.  W.,  9d  Lieut.  Artil.,  to  be  Ist  Ueut.— C.  Sept.  8. 
Farquhar,  W.,  Surg.,  to  46th  N.  I.— C.  Sept.  11. 
French,  Mr.  J.,  admitted  Cadet,  and  prom.  Bns. — C.  Sept.  95. 
Franklin,  J.,  Capt.,  1st  L.  Cav.,  to  be  surveyor  of  iron  mines  in^Sangor  and 

Bundelcund  districts. — C.  Sept.  29. 
Fane,  W.  J..  J.,  Comet,  posted  to  5th  L.  Cav.,  proceeding  to  NeesMMh. 

— C.  Sept.  96. 
Fountain,  J.  De,  Ens.,  posted  to  d6th  N.  I.,  at  Nusseerabad.— C.  Sept.  96. 
Flower,  J.  R.,  Ens.,  posted  to  95th  N.  I.,  at  Barraekpore.— C.  Sept.  96. 
FergossoD,  J.  T.,  Eqs.,.posted  tojSd  extra  N.  I.,  at  Futtyghnr.--C.  Sept.  96. 
French,  J.,  l^ns.,  app.  to  do  duty  with  69d  N.  L,  at  Benares. — C.  Oct  7. 
Fisher,  J.,  Lieut.,  1st  N.  I.,  to  bo  Interp.  and  Qu.  Mast.— C.  Oct.  16. 
Forrest,  J.,  sen.  Lieut.  99th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.— M.  Sept.  1. 
Fair,  A.,  sen.  Lieut.-Col.^  to  be  Lieut.-Col.  com.  N.  I. — ^M.  Sept.  16. 
Frazer,  W.  C,  sen.  Lieut.-Col.,  to  be  Ueut.-Col.  com.  N.  L— M.  Sept.  15. 
Frazer,  A.,  sen.  Lieut.,  to  be  Capt.  45th  N.  I.— M.  Sept.  15. 
Fisher,  T.  J.,  sen.  Ens.,  to  be  Lieut.  4th  N.  I.— M.  Sept.  15. 
Fyfe,  W.,  sen.  Ens.,  to  be  Lieut.  4dth  N.  I.— M.  Sept.  15. 
Freeman,  W.  C,  Lieut.  9d  Gr.  N.  L,  to  be  A4).— B.  Sept.  9. 
Fraser,  T.  G.,  Ens.  1st  Europ.  tegt.  to  be  Lieut.— B.  Sept.  16, 
Flemming,  R.  W.,  sen.  Capt.  9th  N.  L,  to  be  Maj.^-B.  Sept.  16. 
Forster,  J.  F.,  Ens.  15th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.- B.  Sept.  16. 
French,  P.  T.,  Bns.  98d  N.  I.,  to  be  Ueut.— B.  Sept.  16. 
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Fortune,  F.  Lieut.,  app.  to  90th  N.  I.— B.  Sept.  16. 
FoulartoD,  R.  admitted  &8  Assist.  Surg.— B.  Oct.  5. 
Forster,  R.  Ueut.  Engin.  furlough  to  Europe. — ^B.  Oct.  5. 
Failmey,  J.  E.  Ens.,  app.  to  15th  N.  I.— B.  Not.  7. 

Graham,  Mr.  H.  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Sehamnpore. — C.  Oct.  94. 
Gwatkio,  Mr.  R.  C,  to  do  duty  with  60th  N.  I.  at  Meerut.— €.  Aug.  5. 
Gordon,  G.  Eos.  to  do  duty  with  14th  N.  I.  at  Lucknow. — C.  Aug.  2. 
Grant,  G.  S.  Assist.  Surg.,  to  do  duty  with  2d  Europ.  regt.  in  Fort  William. 

— C.  Aug.  12. 
Griffiths,  lieut.  to  act  as  Interp.  and  Qu.  Mast,  to  87th  N.  I. — C.  Aug.  17. 
Oifford,  Mr.  C  T.  W.  P.  to  be  Ensign.— C.  Aug.  26. 
Gordon,  H.  Lieut.  96th  N.  I.  to  be  Assistant  to  Commissioners  in  Arracan. 

•^-C.  Sept.  1. 
Garrett,  Mr.  E.  admitted  Cadet,  and  promoted  to  be  Ensign. — C.  Sept.  IS. 
Gould,  T.  Ens.  Uth  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.— C.  Sept.  15. 
Gerard,  Surg,  to  Sd  N.  I.— C.  Sept.  11. 
GoTan,  Surg,  to  Ist  brigade  horse  Artil.— C.  Sept.  11. 
Gray,  D.  M.  Assist.  Surg,  to  1st  Nusseeree  bat. — C.  Sept.  11. 
Grant,  A.  Lieut.,  to  be  Capt.  by  breyet  d2d  N.  I.— C.  Sept.  29. 
Gibson,  Mr.  J.  admitted  Cadet,  and  promoted  to  Ensign. — ^B.  Sept.  9. 
Graham,  D.  Ens.  19th  N.  I.  to  be  Lieut.— a  Sept.  15. 
Graham,  G.  J.  Ens.  6th  N.  I.  to  be  Lieut.— B.  Sept.  16. 
Goldie,  A.  Ens.  17th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.— B.  Sept.  16. 
Gautier,  B.  W.  Ens.  28d  N.  I.  to  be  Lieut.— B.  Sept.  16. 
Grafton,  A.  Capt.  appointed  to  25th  N.  I.— B.  Sept.  16. 
Gordon,  F.  R.  Lieut,  appointed  to  26th  N.  I.— B.  Sept.  16. 
Gordon,  R.  Capt.  engineer,  on  furlough  to  Europe — B.  Sept.  9. 
Glen,  Surg.,  appointed  to  accom.  Hon.  GoTemor  on  his  tour  from  Poonab. 

— B.  Oct.  16. 
Goodfellow,  W.  B.  admitted  Cadet,  and  promoted  to  2d  Lieut.— B.  Not.  4. 
CHfford,  G.  T.  W.  P.^  Ens.,  posted  to  2d  N.  I.  at  Keitah— G.  Sept.  26. 
Gordon,  G.,  Ensw,  posted  to  50th  N.  I.  at  Allahabad— C.  Sept.  26. 
Garrett,  E.,  Ens.,  posted  to  1st  extra  N.  I.  proceed,  to  Neemuoh— C.  Oct.  5. 
Gordon,  P.,  Ens.,  posted  to  59d  N.  I.  at  Chittagong— C.  Oct.  5. 
Chdloway,  A.  M%)or,  to  be  Lieut.-Col.— C.  Oct.  18. 
Grant,  Mr.  C.  admitted  to  GaT.,  and  promoted  to  be  Comet. — C.  Oct.  20. 
Gouldhawke,  J.  Capt.  60th  N.  I.,  on  fiirlough  to  Europe. — C.  Sept.  15. 
Graham,  M.  W.  Lieut.  50th  N.  I.,  on  furiough  to  Europe. — C.  Oct.  6. 
Gilmore,  M.  W.  Lieut.  S9th  N.  I.,  on  furlough  to  Europe.— G.  Oct.  18. 
Grose,  J.  R.  admitted  Cadet.— M.  Sept.  8. 

Garstin,  R.  Ueut.  2d  L.  C.  permitted  to  place  his  serTioes  at  disposal  of  Re- 
sident at  Hyderabad. — M.  Sept.  12. 
Gammer,  S.  S.  sen.  M^j.,  to  be  Lieut.-Col.  tt.  45th  N.  I.— M.  Sept.  15. 
Green,  J.  sen.  Maj.  to  be  Lieut.-Col.  from  24th  N.  I.— M.  Sept.  15. 
Godley,  W.  sen.  Capt.  to  be  Migor,  45th  N.  I.— M.  Sept.  15. 
Gray,  G.  sen.  Lieut,  to  be  Capt. — M.  Sept.  15. 
Gordon,  J.  sen.  Ens.,  to  be  Lieut.  24th  N.  I. — M.  Sept.  15. 
Grant,  C.  St,  J.  sen.  Lieut.,  to  be  Capt.  4th  N.  I.— M.  Sept.  15. 
Gerrard,  J.  sen.  Ens.,  to  be  Lieut.  45th  N.  I. — ^M.  Sept.  15. 
Gibb,  C.  H.  sen.  Lieut.,  to  be  Capt.  28d  N.  I.— M.  Sept.  15. 
Gill,  R.  sen.  Ens.  to  be  Capt.  44th  N.  I.— M.  Sept.  Id. 
Gibson,  G.  sen.  Ens.,  to  be  Lieut.  82d  N.  I. — M.  Sept.  15. 
Gascoigne,  E.  J.  sen.  Ens.,  to  be  Lieut.  80th  N.  L— M.  Sept.  15.    ' 
Gordon,  R.  Caph  26th  N.  I.,  on  furlough  to  Europe.— M.  Sept.  12. 

Halliday,  Mr.  F.  J.,  8d  Assist,  to  Register  of  Courts  of  Sudder  Dewannyaod 

Niiamut  Adawlut.— C.  Sept.  1. 
Halhed,  Mr.  N.  J.,  9d  Judge  of  ProTincial  Court  of  Appeal  and  Cireiity  for 

DiTision  of  Moorshedabad. — C.  Oct  5. 
Hall,  W.  H.,  Comet,  to  do  duty  with  5th  L.  C.  at  RMtah.— C.  Aug.  9. 
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HaiIod[,  J.  C,  Ens.  to  do  daty  with  S6th  N.  I.  at  Soltanpoos,  (Oiide.) 
— C.  Aug.  2. 

Hay,  lieut.  89th  N.  I.,  to  act  as  Maj.  of  Brig,  at  Berhampore.— C.  Aag.  9. 

HtriDgtoD,  H.  B.,  Ens.  87th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.— G.  Aug.  16.— To  be  Interp. 
and  Qoarter  Master.    Aug.  25. 

Hatton,  C,  Ens.  to  do  duty  with  20th  N.  I.  at  Barrackpore.— C.  Aug.  17. 

Bardie  J.,  to  be  Assist.  8urg.— G.  Aug.  25. 

Hamilton,  G.  W.,  Ens.  S4th  N.  l.,^to  be  Lieut.— G.  Sept.  18. 

Hopper,  E.  K.,  Ens.  to  be  Lieut.  5th  extra  N.  I.— C.  Sept.  29. 

Hades,  M.  H.,  Comet,  posted  to  10th  L.  G.  at  Meerut.— G.  Sept.  26. 

Hamilton,  J.,  Comet,  posted  to  9th  L.  C.  at  Cawnpore. — G.  Sept.  26. 

Hall,  W.  H.,  Comet,  posted  to  6th  L.  C.  at  Multra.— G.  Sept.  26.    . 

Hall,  G.  N.  C,  Ens.  posted  to  28th  N.  I.  at  Barrackpore. — C.  Sept.  26. 

Hume,  E.  K.,  Ens.,  posted  to  64th  N.  I.  at  Agra.— G.  Sept.  26. 

Hutehins,  Capt.  Com.  Got.  Gen.*s  escort  at  Jubbulpore,  to  be  Assist.  Super- 
intendent of  roads  under  Capt.  Drummond. — G.  Sept.  29. 

Hiclunan,  E.,  Assist.  Surg.,  permitted  to  resign  Hon.  Gomp.*s  Serrioe. 
— C.  Oct.  6. 

Hart,  Mr.  T.  B.,  admitted  on  estab.  as  Assist.  Surg.,  directed  to  place  him- 
self under  Sup.  Surg,  at  Berhampore.    C.  Oct.  6. 

Hepworth,  T.,  Capt.  61st  N.  I.,  to  officiate  as  Maj.  of  Brig,  to  troops  iil 
Assam.— C.  Oct.  9. 

Harpur,  Assist.  Surg.,  posted  to  Ramghur  local  bat. — C.  Oct.  17. 

Hutchinson,  G.,  sen.  Lieut,  to  be  Capt.  24th  N.  I.— M.  Sept.  15» 

Hendrie,  A.,  sen.,  Lieut.,  to  be  Capt.  7th  N.  L — ^M.  Sept.  15. 

HolUs,  W.,  Ens.,  posted  to  S6th  N.  I.— M.  Sept.  28. 

Hibbert,  Mr.  J.  R.,  admitted  Cadet,  and  promoted  to  Ens.— B.  Sept.  2.  Posted 
to  7th  N.  I.,  Oct.  5. 

Hancock,  H.,  Lieut.  19th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.— B.  Sept  15.  Appointed  to  25th 
N.  L,  Sept.  16. 

Heighlngton,  A.  C.,  Ens.  Ist  Gr.  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.— B.  Sept.  16. 

Hallett,  J.,  Ens.iUl  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut.— B.  Sept.  16. 

HoU,  F.  C,  Ens.  4th  N.  I ,  to  be  Lieut.— B.  Sept.  16. 

Hallttm,  E.,  Lieut.  10th  N.  I.  to  be  Capt.— B.  Sept.  16.  ' 

HolUod,  J.,  Ens.  21st  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.— B.  Sept.  16. 

Hopkins,  U.,  Lieut.,  appointed  to  25th  N.  I.— B.  Sept.  16. 

Ingram,  J.  W.,  Lieut,  to  be  Captain  of  a  Gomp.  19th  N.  L— C.  Sept.  15. 
Ironsides,  E.,  Ens.,  posted  to  62d  N.  I.  at  Benares. — G.  Sept.  26. 
Iycmu,  J.,  Ens.,  posted  to  7th  N.  I.  at  Berhampore. — C.  Sept.  ,26. 
Irrine,  A.,  Lieut.,  to  be  executiye  Engineer. of  5th  or  Allahabad  Dirislon  of 
Pablic  Works,  and  of  Garrison  of  Allahabad.— G.  Oct.  6. 

Jickson,  Mr.  W.  B.,  2d  Register  of  Zillah  Court  at  Bareilly.— G.  Aug.  17. 

Jenkins,  G.  G.,  Ens.  18th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieiit.— G.  Aug.  18. 

Johnson,  J.,  Lieut.  Artil.,  to  be  breyet  Gapl. — C.  Sept.  I. 

Jeokms,  R.  C.,  Lieut.  61st  N.  I.,  to  officiate  as  Sup:  of  Cadets. — C.  Sept.  15. 

Jackson,  J.,  Surg,  to  25th  N.  I.— G.  Sept.  11. 

Jackson,  W.,  Surg.,  to  do  duly  with  20th  N.  I.— C.  Sept.  II. 

Jones,  Mr.  W.  P.,  admitted  Cadet,  and  prom,  to  be  Ensign. — C.  Sept.  25. 

James,  J.  A.,  Ens.,  posted  to  1st  extra  N.  I.  proceeding  to  Neemuch.— G. 

Sept.  26. 
Jones,  W.  P.,  Ens.^  posted  to  22d  N.  1.,  at  Midnapore.— C.  Sept.  26. 
James,  H.,  Capt.  20th  N.  I.  to  officiate  as  Superint.  of  Cadets  in  Fort  William. 

-C.  Oct.  6. 
Jenkins,  R.  B.,  Capt.  29th  N.  I.,  to  be  Maj.— C.  Oct.  18. 
Jack«on,  E.,  Lieut,  esth  N.  I.  on  furlough  to  Europe. — G.  Sept.  15. 
Jones,  J.,  sen.  Ens.  to  be  Lieut.  30th  N.  I.— M.  Sept.  15. 
James,  H.  H.,  Ens.  posted  to  85th  N.  I.— M.  Sept.  23. 
Jackson,  J.,  Ens.  15th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.— B.  Sept.  16. 
Johnson,  G.,  Ens.  17th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.— B.  Sept^  16. 
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khckson,  €.  P.,  Cornet,  pbsted  lo  0d  L.  €.•— B*  Oct.  1. 

KerniMffty,  Mr.  W.  B.,  Anf isU  See.  to  Board  oC  ReTeoue  in  WegleraProTiiicef . 

— C.  Oct.  24. 
Kerr,  W.,  Cornet,  to  do  duty  with  Ist  I^  C.  at  Bultaopore. — C.  Aug.  S. 
King,  Ens.  J.,  remored  from  Idth  to  ODd  N.  I.  at  Benarea^-C.  Aug.  A 
Knox,  R.  T.,   Cornet,  to  do  duty  with  Ist  L.  C.  at  Sultanpore  (Beatref). 

— C.  Aug.  17. 
Kinloch,  G.,  Ueut.  8d  extra  N.  I.,  to  be  Interp.  and  Qnar.  Mast.— C.  Aag.81. 
Kennedy,  J.  T.,  Ueut.  11th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.  of  a  Conp.— C.  Sep.  16. 
Keily,  W.  B.,  Cornet,  posted  to  7th  r..  C.  at  Kumaul  — C.  Sept.  S6. 
Kerr,  W.,  Comet,  posted  to  7th  L.  0.  at  Kiirnaal.^-C.  Sept.  96. 
Knox,  R.  T.,  Cornet,  posted  to  4th  L.  €.  at  Nusseerabad.— C.  Sept.  90. 
King,  J.,  Ens.  6th  extra  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.^<).  Oct.  6. 
Kayvett,  A.,'Lieut.  i:4th  N.I.,  to  be  Assis.  to  Agent  £or  timber  atNaatbpore. 

— C.  Oct.  93. 
£ii«,  T.,  Sen.  Maj.  to  be  Ueut.-CoL,  Itcmii  97th  N.  L--M.  Sept.  lA. 

Lambe,  Mr.  O.,  to  perform  the  aoedieal  doties  of  the  civil  station  at  Dasm. 

— C.  July  »1. 
Liraond,  Sop.  Snrg.  appointed  to  Berbampore  diTision.—- C.  Ang.  9.  BeoefsA 

to  Bensf  es,  Aug.  95. 
Llewellyn,  Mr.  C,  to  be  Assist.  Surg.— <;.  Ang.  16. 
Langton,  R.^  Assist.  Surg,  placed  under  orders  of  Sup.  Sarg.  of  Westfrs 

Diyisibn,  at  Nusseerabad.-— C.  Aug.  9S. 
Law,  Superint.  Snrg.,  remoTod  from  Meerut  to  Berbampore.—- €.  Aug.  96. 
Laagstaff,  Super.  Surg.,  removed  from  Benares  to  Meerut. — C.  Aug.  9^ 
La  Zouche,  P.,  Lieut.  7th  N.  I.,  to  be  Migor  of  Brigade.-— C.  Aug.  9i,  aod 

posted  to  Bundelcuod  oommand,  Aug.  90. 
Lyons,  Mr.  E.  R.  admitted  Cadet,  and  promoted  to  be  Ensign. — C.  Sep.  IS. 
T>ong,  Mr.  R.,  admitted  Cadet,  and  promoted  to  be  Ensign.    C.  Sep.  18. 
Leicester,  C.  B.,  Ueut.  S4th  N.  L,  to  be  A4j.    C.  Sept.  11. 
Law,  J.^.,  Ens.  1st  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.    C.  Sept.  99. 
Lamb,  W.,  Ens.  posted  to  61st  N.  I.,  proceeding  to  Cawnpore.   C.  SepL  83. 
Le  Feuvre,  J.  H.,  Ens.  posted  to  10th  N.  I.  at  Neemuch.    C.  Sept.  96. 
Lloyd,  H.  H.,  Ens.  posted  to  4th  extra  N.  I.  at  Allahabad.    C.  Sept.  96. 
Lock,  J.  B.,  Ens.  posted  to  1st  Europ.  Reg.  at  Agra.    C.  Sept.  96. 
Laurence,  M,  J.,  posted  to  66th  N.  I.  at  Barrackpore.    C  Sept.  96. 
Lydiard,  W.,  Ens.  posted  to  9d  Europ.  Reg.,  proceeding  to  Agra.  C.  Sep.  SO. 
Lyons,  E.  R.,  Boa.  posted  to  87th  N.  1.  at  Bareilly.    O.  Oct.  6. 
Long,  R.,  Ens.  posted  to  96th  N.  L  at  Barrackpore.    C.  Oct.  6. 
Lindsay,  W.,  Ens.  posted  to  10th  N.  L  at  Neemuch.    C.  Oct.  6. 
Lys,  F.  B.,  admitted  Cadet.    M.  Sept.  8. 
Lang,  J.  S.,  admitted  Cadet.    M.  Sept.  8. 
Xiadd,  Mr.  J.,  admitted  as  Assist  Surg.,  and  app.  to  do  duly  under  Gar.  Ssr. 

of  Fort  St.  George.    M.  Sept.  8. 
Lee,  G.,  sen.  Lieut,  to  be  Capt.,  8th  N.  I.    M.  Sept.  16. 
Laing,  J.,  Lieut  2Ist  N.  L,  to  be  Capt  by  bre?et    B.  Sept.  16. 
Lloyd,  G.,  Lieut.  7th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.    B.  Sept.  16. 
Loudon,  S.,  Ens.  16th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.    B.  Sept.  10. 
Luyken,  J.  H.  M.,  Lieut.  18th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.    B.  Sept.  I  \ 

Macfarlan,  Mr.  D.,  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Backergunge.     C.  Aug.  17. 
Mackenzie,  H.,  Ens.  to  do  duty  with  6th  extra  N.  I.  at  Dinapore.    C.  Aug.*. 
Mack  ay,  J.,  Ens.  to  do  duty  with  89th  N.I.  at  Cawnpore.    C.  Aug.  9. 
M' Donald,  Assist.-Surg.,  to  do  duty  with  de^)6t  of  H.  M.'s  troops  at  Chin- 
surah.    C.  Aug.  4. 
Maginnis,  A.  F.,  Ens.  to  be  lieut.,  Ist  Europ.  Regt    C.  Aug.  96. 
Macdonald,  R.  C,  Lieut,  to  be  Capt,  40th  N.  I.    C.  Aug.  96, 
Moore,  Mr.  J.,  to  bo  Comet    C.  Aug.  96. 
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M'Oregor,  W.  L.,  AB8.-Siirg.  to  do  4uty  with  8d  Eiirop.  Uegt.  C.^A!Vig.Hg. 
Mercer,  R.,  Ass.-Sorg.  placed  under  order  of  Si^-Surgeon  of  WesternDlvi- 

sion,  at  Nosseeriibad.    C.  Aug.  SS. 
Moir,  J.  De  W.  C.  J.,  to  be  Lieut.    C.  Sept.  1. 
Moore,  J.,  Com.  to  do  duty  with  9d  L.  C.  at  Muttra.    C.  Aug.  89. 
Blacklnlay,  Capt.  Dep.-Assist.-A4J.-Oen.,  removed  firom  Presidency  to  Gawfi- 

pore  DiTision  of  Army.    C  Aug.  80. 
Murrty;  T.  Lieut.-Col.,  removed  orom  6l8t  N.  I.  to  2d  Europ.  JRegt.    C. 

Sei»t.  1. 
Mackesan,  Mr.  F.  admitted  as  Cadet,  and  prom,  to  be  Ensign.    C.  Sept.  1. 
Mainwaring,  Mr.  C.  J.  admitted  Cadet,  and  prom,  to  be  Ensign.    C  Sept.  1^. 
Marshall,  B.,  Ei».  Sfith  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.    C.  Sept.  15. 
Mercer,  Surg.,  to  89d  N.  L    C.  Sept.  11. 
MoBcrop,  Surg.,  removed  from  Sd  to  80th  N.  I.    C.  Sept.  11. 
MakcohB,  A88rst.-durg.,  directed  to  join  45th  N.  I.  at  Benares.    C.  Sep.  14. 
Martin,  W.  J.,  Ens.  .0th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.    C.  Sept.  29. 
Macdonell,  Mr.  It>,  admitted  as -Cadet,  and  prom,  to  be  Comet.  C.  Sept.  35. 
Murray,  Mr.  A.,  admitted  as  Assi8t.-Surg.    C.  Sept.  25. 
Maitland,  Mr.  H.  D.,  admftted  Cadet,  and  prom,  to  be  Eos.    C.  Sept.  29. 
Mitchell,  J.  W.,  Lieut.,  40th  N.  I.,  to  be   Interp.  and  Quar.-Mast.    C. 

Sept.  25. 
Maodonald,  N.,  Comet,  posted  to  9th  L.  C.  at  Cawnpore.    C.  Sept.  20. 
Moore,  J.,  Comet,  posted  to  1st  L.  C.  at  Sultanpore,  Benares.    C.  Sept.  26. 
Macdonell,  R.,  Comet,  posted  to  10th  L.  C.  at  Meerat.    C.  Sept.  26. 
Menzies,  J.,  Assist.-Surg.,  app.  to  16th  N.  I.    C.  Oct.  12. 
Martin,  J.  R«,  Assist.-Surg.,  to  be  8d  Perm.-A88ist.-Surg.  to  Presideney 

General  Hospital.    C.  Oct.  23. 
Moultrie,  W.,  Ens.,  57th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.    C.  Oct.  23. 
Mmto,  W.,  Lieut.,  18lh  N.  I.,  to  be  Interp.  and  Quar.-Mast.    C.  Oct.  16. 
Murray,  A.,  Assist.-Surg.,  directed  to  place  himself  under  Superint.-Surg.  ai 

Berhampore.    C.  Oct.  24. 
Moir,  J.  De  W.  C.  J.,  Lieut.,  2dth  N.  L,  on  furlough  to  Europe  for  healths 

— C.  Sept.  4. 
Bfacleane,  C.  M.,  admitted  Cadet,  and  promoted  to  be  Ens.    M.  Sept.  5. 
M*Nab,  J.  G.,  admitted  to  bif.,  and  promoted  to  be  Ens.    M.  Sept.  8. 
Macdonald,  J.,  sen.  Lieut.,  to  be  Capt.  45th  N.  L    M.  Sept.  15. 
Morgan,  J.,  sen.  Capt.^  to  be  M^j.  24th  N.  I.    M.  Sept.  15. 
Mono,  H.,  sen.  Capt.,  to  be  Maj.  27th  N.  I.    M.  Sept.  15. 
Mowatt,  G.  S.,  sen.  Ens.,  to  be  Lieut.,  12th  N.  I.    M.  Sept.  15. 
Methven,  M.,  posted  to  65lh  N.  I.  at  Penang.    C.  Sept.  26. 
Mitchell,  W.  St;  L.,  Ens.,  posted  to  13th  N.  f .  in  Assam.    C.  Sept.  26. 
Macdourall,  A.,  Ens.,  posted  to  5th  ext.  N.  h  at  Jubbulpore.    C.  Sept.  26. 
Martin,  T.  D.,  Ens.,  posted  to  2Sth  N.  I.  at  BarracVpore. 
Mayhew,  W.  A.  J.,  posted  to  8th  N.  I.  at  Bandah.    C.  Sept.  26. 
Mackay,  J.,  Ens.,  posted  to  27tb  N.  I.  proceeding  to  Benares.    C.  Sept.  26. 
Mackenzie,  H.,  Ens.,  posted  to  56th  N.  L  at  Nusseerabad.    C.  Sept.  26. 
Mainwaring,  C.  J.,  posted  to  1st  N.  I.  proceeding  to  Delhi.    C.  Oct.  5. 
Meir,  N.  G.,  Ens.,  posted  to  15th  N.  I.  at  Allyghur.    C.  Oct.  5. 
Marsden,  F.  C,  Ens.,  29th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.    C.  Oct.  18. 
Maitland,  Eos.,  app.  to  do  duty  with  7th  N.  l.  at  Berhampore.    C.  Oct.  18. 
Bfacarthur,  A.,  sen.  Lieut.,  to  be  Capt.  41st  N.  L    M.  Sept.  15. 
M*Curdy,  E.  A.,  sen.  Lieut.,  to  be  Capt.  27th  N.  I. .  M.  Sept.  15. 
Metcalfe,  J.,  sen.  Lieut.,  to  be  Capt.  4th  N.  I.    M.  Sept.  15. 
M*Leod,  W.  C,  sen.  Ens.,  to  be  Lieut.  80th  N.  I.    M.  Sept.  15. 
Mellish,  P.,  sen.  Ens.,  to  be  Lieut.  46th  N.  I.    M.  Sept.  15. 
Mant.  C.  S.,  admitted  Cadet,  and  promoted  to  be  Ens.    B.  Sept.  2. 
Meadows,  Mr.  A.,  admitted  Cadet,  and  promoted  to  be  Ens.    B.  Sept.  2. 

Posted  to  18th  N.  L,  Oct.  5. 
Mayne,  J.,  Lieut.-Col.,  to  be  Lieut.-Col.-Cora.    B.  Sept.  16. 
Mannesty,  W.  C,  Ens.,  8th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,    B.  Sept.  16. 
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Meldram,  R.,  Lieut.,  0th  N.  I.,  to  be  Cept.    B.  Sept.  16. 
Bfaaffhan,  T.,  Eos.,  12th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.    B.  Sept.  16. 
Manhail,  F.,  Capt.,  app.  to  9dth  N.  I.    B.  Sept.  16. 
M'Mahon,  B.,  Lieut.,  app.  to  25th  N.  I.    B.  Sept.  16. 
Macan,  G.,  Lieut.,  app.  to  26th  N.  I.    B.  Sept.  16. 
Mnnt,  J.,  Lieut.,  app.  to  25th  N.  I.    B.  Sept.  16. 
Blant,  C.  S.,  Eos.,  posted  to  6(h  N..L    B.  Oct.  5. 
Morrison,  A.,  Eos.,  posted  to  8d  N.  I.    B.  Not.  7. 

Nugeot,  O.,  Ens.,  to  do  duty  with  right  wing  4th  extra  N.  I.  at  Mirsapore. 

C.  Aug.  2. 
NapiiBf,    A.,  Eos.,  to    do  duty  with    86th  N.   I.  at  Soltaopore  (Oode.) 

C.  Aug.  2. 
Nicholson,  P.  N.,  Eos.,  to  do  duty  with  28th  at  Barraclcpore.    C.  Ai^^.  S. 
Newtoo,  H.  A.,  CapU,  66th  N.  I.  to  do  ;duty  with  1st  Nusseree  Battalioa 

Subathoo,  iostead  of  Kumaoo  Loc.  Batt.    C.  Aug.  4. 
NicholsoD,  J.,  Lieut.,  4th  N.  I.  to  be  Gapt.,  by'breTet.    C.  Sqit.  1. 
Nicholetts,  W.  H.,  Eos.,  2Sth  N.  I.  to  be  Lieut.    C.  S^t.  25. 
Napier,  A.,  Eos.,  posted  to  42d  N.  I.  at  Cawopore.    C.  Sept.  26. 
Nugent,  G.,  Ens.,  posted  to  80th  N.  I.  at  Cuttack.    C.  Sept.  26. 
Nicolson,  P.,  Ens.,  posted  to  28th  N.  I.  at  Barrackpore.    C.  Sept.  96. 
Newton,  Gapt.,  66th  N.  L  to  be  2d  in  command  of  1st  Nusseree    Bitt. 

C.  Oct.  20. 
Nicholay,  F.  L.,  sen.  Ens.,  29th  N.  I.  to  be  Lient. 

OgilTV,  Mr.  M.  M.,  admitted  Cadet.    C.  Aug.  18. 

Oldfleld,  C.  E.  T.,  Lieut.,  to  be  luterp.  and  Quart  .-Mast.  5th  Lfght  Cafalrj. 

C.  Aug.  25. 
Oliver,  Offic,  Assist-Surg.,  to  do  duty  with  14th  N.  I.    C.  Sept.  14. 
0*Neil,  J.  D.  P.,  admitted  Cadet  and  prom,  to  Ens.    M.  Sept.  8. 
Ore,  A.,  Lieut.,  app.  to  25th  N.I.    B.  Sept.  l6. 
OgU?ie,  W.,  Capt.,  app.  to  26th  N.  L    a  16. 
Ottlev,  W.  J.,  Lieut.,  to  be  Quart.-Mast.,  and  Hindoost.  Interp.  2d  L.  C. 

B.  Not.  7. 

Priniep,  Mr.  H.  T.,  to  be  Officiating  Sec.  to  OoTt.  in  territorial  depart. 

C.  Oct.  24. 

Paxton,  Mr.,  Import-warehouse  keeper.    C.  Aug.  17. 

Palmer,  N.,  Ens.,  to  do  duty  with  SOth  N.  I.  at  Cawnpqre.    C.  Aug.  9. 

Palmer,  Mr.  H.,  admitted  Cadet.    C.  Auff.  18. 

Parke,  J.  C.  B.,  Capt.,  to  be  Mai.  40th  N.  I.    C  Aug.  25. 

Penny,  N.,  Capt.,  1st  Extra  N.  I.  to  be  Maj.  of  brigade.    C.  Sept.  1. 

Pearson,  J.  T.,  Assist.-Surg.,  to  CiTil  station  at  Ramghur.    C.  Sept.  1. 

Palmer,  H.,  Ens.  to  do  duty  with  38d  N.  I.  at  Nusseerabad.    C.  Aug.  80. 

Phillips,  Capt.,  49th  N.  I.  to  be  Assist,  to  Commissioners  in  Arracas. 
C.  Sept.  8. 

Palin,  Mr.  R.  W.,  admitted  Cadet,  and  prom,  to  be  Ens.    C.  Sept.  25. 

Piercy,  Mr.  G.  R.,  admitted  Cadet,  and  prom,  to  l)e  Eos.    C.  Sept.  25. 

Parker,  N.  A.,  Ens.,  posted  to  59th  N.  I.  at  Agra. 

Palmer,  H.,  Ens.,  posted  to  48th  N.  I.,  at  Neemnch.    C.  Sept.  26. 

Pldin,  R.  W.,  Ens.,  posted  to  5th  N.  I.  at  Muttra.    C.  Sept  26. 

i^ercy,  J.  R.,  Eos.,  posted  to  20th  N.  I.,  at  Shalgehaopore.    G.  Sept  96. 

Palmer,  N.,  Eos.,  posted  to  54th  N.  I.,  io  Assam.    C.  Sept.  26. 

Pioe,  M^j.-Gen.  G.  H..  appoioted  to  Geoeral  staff  of  Army.  C.  Oct.d.-* 
Posted  to  Cawnpore  DiT.  of  ArmT.    Oct.  14. 

Penny,  Brig.-Mig.,  app.  to  Agra  and  Muttra  frontier.    C.  Oct  4. 

Pogson,  R.  W.,  Capt,  60th  N.  I.,  to  be  Agent  for  family  money,  and  Pay- 
master of  Native  pensioners  at  Barrackpore.    C.  Oct.  Ut 

Paton,  J.  F.,  Capt.  eng.  on  furlough  to  Europe.    C.  Oct.  20. 

mckering,  C,  sen.  Ens.,  to  be  Ueut,  40th  N.  I.    M.  Sept.  15. 

Preston,  J.  J.,  sen.  Mij.,  to  be  Lieut  Col.    B.  Sept.  16. 

Palling,  G.  C,  Ens.  9d  Europ.  Regt.,  to  bt  Lieut.    B.  Sept.  16. 
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Pnrrii,  W.,  Eos.,  9th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieat.    B.  Sept.  16.    . 

Pearson,  E.  sen.  CtBt.,  Idth  N.  I.,  to  be  Maj.    B.  SepC  I6u 

Pope,  O.,  Eds.,  22d  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.    B.  Sept.  15. 

Pedlar,  P.  W.,  Capt.,  app.  to  25th  N.  I.    B.  Sept.  16. 

Powell,  S.,  Capt.,  app.  to  a6th  N.  I.    B.  Sept.  16. 

Poole,  S.,  Ueat.,  to  be  Adj.  1st.  L.  G.    B.  Not.  7. 

Protber,  E.,  Lieut.  Artil.  to  be  Quarter-master  and  Interp.    B.  Not.  7. 

Rhraa,  Mr.  G.  T.,  register  of  ZiUah  Court  of  Meemt  and  joint  Alagtttrate 
stationed  at  Boolandshebur.    C.  Sept.  1.  ' 

Robeirtson,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Magistrate  of  Goruckpore.    C.  Oct.  94. 

Raleigh.    F.,    Ensign,    to   do    duty  with    7th   N.    I.,    at   Berhampore 
C.  July  «7.  ^ 

Rind,  J.  N.,  Ens.  to  do  duty  with  8d  N.  1.,  at  Mynpooree.    C.  Aug.  19. 

Rees,  W.  W.,  Lieut.,  to  be  BreTet  Capr.,5th  N.  I.    C.  Sept.  1. 

Robb,  F.  C,  Lieut.,  23d  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.  by  breTet.  C.  Sept.  1.— 4o  be 
Capt.  of  a  Company.    Sept.  15. 

Reddie,  Mr.  G.  B.,  admitted  Cadet,  and  promoted  to  be  Ens.    C.  Sept.  18 

Rich,  R.,  Capt.,  19th  N.  L,  to  be  Maj.     C.  Sept.  15. 

Ray,  C,  M%j.,  to  48th  N.  I.     C.  Sept.  II. 

Richardson,  Mr.  R.  E.  T.,  admitted  Cadet,  and  pro.  Eni.    C.  Sept.  25. 

Ryley,  J.  S.  G.,  Comet,  posted  to  2d  L.  C,  proceeding  to  Muttra.  C. 
8ept.  26. 

Reynold,  H.  C,  Ens.,  posted  to  25th  N.  I.,  at  Barrackpore.    C.  Sept.  26. 

Ramsay.  A.,  Ens.,  posted  to  S4th  N.  I.,  at  Seetapore.    C.  Sept.  26. 

Rice,  J.  G.  A.,  Ens.,  posted  to  6th  N.  I.,  at  Kumaul.    C.  Sept.  26. 

Raleigh,  F.,  Ens.,  posted  to  1st  N.  I.,  proceeding  to  Delhi.    C.  Sept.  26. 

Reddie,  G.  B.,  Ens.,  posted  to  29th  N.  I.,  at  Shahjehanpore.    C.  Oct;  5. 

Richards,  Lient.  Col.  A.,  to'be  Lieut.  Col.  Com.    C.  Oct.  18. 

Richardson,  R.,  Ens.,  app.  to  do  duty  with  62d  N.  I.    C.  Oct.  7, 

Raleigh,  E.  W.  W.,  Asisist.-snrg.,  to  ha?e  medical  charge  of  escort,  accom- 
panying the  GoTemor-General  to  the  Upper  ProTinces,  doring  his  progress 
on  the  rif  er.    C.  Oct.  28. 

Ramsay,  G.,  Ens.,  61st  N.'  L,  on  fhrlough  to  Earope  for  health.    C.  Sept  1. 

Ramsay,  D.,  Assist.-surg.,  on  furlough  to  Europe  for  health.    C  Sept.  16. 

Robertson,  R.  H.,  sen.  Ens.,  to  be  Lieut.,  86th  N.  I.    M.  Sept.  15. 

Richardson,  G.,  Ens.,  7th  N.  I.,  to  be  Ueut.    B.  Sept.  16. 

Rigby,  A.  G.,  sen.  Capt.,  10th  N.  I-,  to  be  Maj:    B.  Sept.  16. 

Rebenack,  C.  C,  Lieut.,  app.  to  26th  N.  L    B,  Sept,  16, 

Richards,  R,  H.,  Com.,  posted  to  8d  L.  C.    B.  Oct.  5. 

Swinton,  Mr.  G.  to  be  officiating  Secretary  to  GoTeroment.    C.  Oct.  5. 
Simpsoii,  J.  M.  Ens.  to  do  duty  with  5th  extra  N.  I.,  at  Benares.    C.  Aug.  2. 
Skipton,  Mr.  G.  to  l)e  Sop.  Surg,  on  estab«    C.  Aug.  18.    Posted  to  Agra, 

Aag.  25. 
Stubbs,  J.  Ens.,  to  be  Lieut.  49th  N.  I.    C.  Aug.  25. 
Setoo,  G.  S.  Assist.  Surg,  to  CItII  Station  at  Bullooah.    C.  Sept.  1. 
Scott,  6.  R.  Lieut.  Artil.  to  be  BreTet  Capt.    C.  Sept.  1. 
Seymour,  W.  F.  A.  Lieut.  66th  N.  I.,  to  be  Adjutant.    C.  Aug.  29. 
Smith,  T.  P.  Lieut.-Col.,  remoTcd  from  2d  European  regt.  to  61st  N.  I. 

C.  Sept.  1. 
Shnldham,  Capt.  Dep.  Assist.  A4j.  Gen.  posted  to  Presidency  DiTisiont 

C.  Sept.  4. 
Spent,  Mr.  T.  to  be  Assist.  Surg.    C.  Sept.  18. 
Smith,  J.  Migor,  to  be  LJeut.-Col.  of  Infantry.    C.  Sept.  15. 
Symes,  C.  Ens.,  19th  N.  I.  to  be  Lieut.    C.  Sept.  15. 
Smith,  A.  Assist.  Surg,  to  65th  N.  I.,  at  Penang.    C.  Sept  11. 
Stewart,  J.  F.  Assist.  Surg.  remoTed  from  69th  to  59th  N.  I.    C.  Sept.  II. 
Spence,  Mr.  J.  K.  admitted  Cadet,  and  promoted  to  be  Ensign.    C.  Sept.  29. 
Sleeman,  W.  H.  BreTet  Capt.  and  Lieut.  1st  N.  I.  to  be  Capt.  of  a  Company. 

C.  Sept  29.  "^      .     .        .     ' 
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Symons,  W.  J.  Lieut.,  1^  be  Adj.  of  Ri^pootODa  IMt.  of  AVtil.    G.  Sept.  95. 

Scott,  C.  G.  J.  Em^  PMed  to  S9d  N.  I.  at  Eeitah.    C.  Sept.  96. 

Stokes,  G.  W.  Ens.,  posted  to  fiOth  N.  I.,   proceeding  to    Bamckpove. 

G.  Sept.  26. 
Say,  H.  H.  Ens.,  posted  to  45th  N.  11,  atBaitooI.     G.  Sept.  96. 
Smith,  E.  F.  Ens.,  posted  to  98d  N.  I.,  at  Almorah.    G.  Sept.  96. 
Shortreed,  P.  Ens.,  posted  to  58th  N.  I.,  at  Agra.    G.  Sept.  96. 
Simson,  J.  M.  Ens.,  posted  to  17th  N.  I.,  proceeding  to  Delhi.    G.  Sept.  S6. 
Stratton,  Surg,  posted  to  9d  L.  G.    G.  Oct.  5. 
Satchwell,  J.  lieut.  90th  N.  I.  to  be  Gaptain  of  a  company. 
Shortreed,  Mr.  P.  admitted  to  inf.  and  promoted  to  be  Ensign.    G.  Oet.  18. 
Sbaldham;  Mig.-een.  appointed  to  oomaaad  Division  of  Army  on  Siftaioi 

frontier.    G.  Oct.  10. 
Simonds,  W.  Gapt.^lst  N.  I.,  on  furtough  to  Europe.    C.  Oct.  6. 
Ste?ensoD,  Mr.  D.  H.  admitted  to  inf.  and  prom,  to  be  Ensign.    M.  Sept  I. 
Stewart,  J.  sen.  Gapt.,  to  be  Major  91st  N.  I.    M.  Sept.  15. 
Shedden,  R.  sen.  Lieut.,  to  be  Gapt.  I2th  N.  L    M.  Sept.  15. 
Sinclair,  G.  sen.  Lieut.  24th  N.  I.  to  be  Gapt.    M.  Sept.  15. 
Snow,  W.  sen.  Ens.,  to  be  Lieut.  94th  N.  I.    M.  Sept.  15. 
Simpson,  E.  J.  sen.  Ekis.,  to  be  Lieut.  S7th  N.  L    M.  Sept;  15. 
Smith.  G.  A.  sen.  Ens.,  to  be  Lieut  96th  N.  I.    M.  Sept.  15. 
Shedden,  A.  Surg.,  posted  to  59d  N.  I.    M.  Sept.  23. 
Smith,  J.  Gapt.  L.  G.,  on  furlough  to  Europe.    M.  Sept.  19. 
Shortreed,  R.  Bns.  14th  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut.    B.  Sept.  15. 
Short,  G.  Ens.,  90th  N.  I.  to  be  Lieut.    B.  Sept.  15. 
Shuldham,  B.  W.  Lient.-Gol.,  to  be  Lieut.-Gol.  Gom.    B.  Sept.  16. 
Stanley,  W.  H.  sen.  Major,  to  be  Lieutenant-Golonel.    B.  Sept.  6. 
Stirling,  J.  Ens.  Ist  Burop.  Regt.,  to  be  Lieut.    B.  Sept.  16. 
Sheriff,  J.,  sen.  Gapt.  2d  Europ.  Regt.,  to  be  Maj.    B.  Sept.  16. 
Stuart,  E.,  Lteut.  2d  Europ.  Regt.,  to  be  Gapt.    B.  Sept.  16. 
Stiles,  H.,  Ens.  9d  Europ.  Regt.,  to  bo  Lieut.    B.  Sept.  16. 
SUrk,  R.,  Eos.  1st  Gr.  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.    B.  Sept.  16. 
Smith,  M.,  Ens.  9th  N.  I.,  to  he  Lieut.    B.  Sept.  16. 
Saunders,  J.  Uent.  15th  N.  I.,  to  be  Gapt.    B.  Sept.  16. 
Stirliujb  W.^  Lieut.  17th  N.  I.,  to  be  Gapt.    B.  Sept.  16. 
Smith,  R.  W.,  Lieut.  92d  N.  I.,  to  be  Gapt.    B.  Sept.  16. 
Scott,  Lieut.  9Sd  N.  I.,  to  be  Gapt.    B.  Sept.  16. 
Seeley,  J.  B.,  Gapt.  app.  to  25th  N.  I.    B.  Sept.  16. 
Spencer,  H.,  Lieut,  app.  to  25th  N.  I.    B.  Sept;  16. 
Stephenson,  A.  Lieut,  app.  to  25th  N.  L    B.  Sep.  16. 
Soppitt,  M.  Gapt.  app.  to  26th  N.  I.    B.  Sept.  16. 
Smith,  O.,  Lieut,  app.  to  26th  N.  I.    B.  Sept.  16. 
Scriren,  W.  T.  G„  Ens.  ftth  N.  I.,  on  f\irlongh  to  Europe.    B;  Oct.  19. 
Sfaepheard,  A.,  Bns;  24th  N.  I.,  to  be  lieut.    B.  Oct.  18. 

Thompson,  G.,  Lieut.  Engin.,  to  be  execotiTe  Eng;  in  departmeHt  of  Piblic 

Works,  in  Dist.  of  Neemuch.    G.  Oct.  6. 
Turner,  W.,  Lieut.  5eth  N.  I.,  to  be  Gapt.  by  Br.    G.  Oet.  6. 
Tytler,  R.,  S«rg.  app.  to  5th  N.  I.    G.  Oct.  94: 

Taylor,  R.,  Bos.  of  Inf.  traoifefredto  Gav.  and  prom,  to  Gomet    M.  Sept  5. 
Thomas,  J.,  sen.  Ens.,  to  be  Lieut.  45th  N.  I.    M.  Sept.  15. 
Taylor,  G.  P.,  Bns.  posted  to  88d  N.  I.    M.  Sept.  98. 
Teasdale,  H.  0.,  Lieut,  app.  to  95th  N.  I.    B.  Sept.  16. 
Toilemache,  G.,  Lient.  app.  to  95th  N.  L    B.  Sept.  U. 
Taylor,  G.  G.  GapU  app.  to  96th  N.  L    B.  Sept.  16. 
Tudor,  W.,  Lieut.  8th  Madras  N.  I.  on  ^u-lough  to  Borfipe.    B.  Sapt  6. 
Thomas  A.,  Bns.  posted  to  8th  N.  I.    B.  Not.  7. 

Taylor,  Mr.  O.  J.,  Register  of  Gity  Court  at  Moorahedabad.    G^  Aug.  17. 
Todd,  Mr.  D.  to  be  Svperkiteiiding  Surgeon.    C.  July  8K  ported  to  Buiask- 

pora«  Aug.  95. 
TrittoD,  Mr.  B.  t«  be  Assist.  Surg.    C.  Aug.  5. 
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TodJ.Bbj.  tobeLieut.  Gol.    C.  Ang.9& 

Talbot,  H.  C.  Lieut^  pennitted  to  rssign  Ariitcy*  oi  Muf  lu  •anr.    C.  Aair.80* 

Tlioinas  W.,  Surg,  to  28th  N.  L    C.  Sept.  1 1. 

Thompson,  J.  Surg.  prom.  from*89lh  to  69th  N.  I.    C  Sept.  U.    . 

Taylor  J.,  Assist.  SuKg.  to  Oflth  N.  I.    C.  Sept.  II. 

IhompsoD^  W.,  Surg,  posted  to  45th  N.  I.    C.  Sept.  14. 

Taylor,  H..  Assiat.  Surg.,  posted  to  58th  N.  I.    C.  Sept.  14. 

Tombs,  tieut  Col.  rem.  from  3d  to  6lh  L.  C.    C.  Sept.  18. 

Thompson,  J.,  Surg,  posted  to  60th  Regt.    C.  Sept.  20. 

Tweedale,  W.  H.,  Comet,  posted  to  6th  L.  C.  at  Muttra.    C.  SepU  26 

Udny,  Mr.  C.  G.  2d  Assist,  to  Register  of  CourU  of  Sudder  Dewanny  and 

Nisamut  Adawlut,    C.  Sept.  1. 
Unwin,  W.,  Ens.  5lh  N.  T.,  to  be  Lieut.    B.  Sept.  16. 

Vanreunau,  T.  A.,  Lieut.  Artil.,  to  be  Capt.  by  brevet.    C.  Sept.  1. 

Voales,  H.  R,  Com.  posted  to  3d.  L.  C.  proceeding  to  Keitah.    C.  Sept.  26.   ' 

Vansandan,  L.  I^leut.  69th  N.  L,  to  be  2d  in  com.  of  Runirpore  Loc.   Inf 

C.  Oct.  9. 
Vaadazee,  H.  sen.  Ens.  to  be  Lieut.,  27th  N.  L    M.  Sept.  16. 
Valiancy,  G.  P.  sen.  Ens.,  to  be  Lieut.,  86lh  N.  I.    M.  Sept.  15. 

Wells,  Mr.  F.  O.  Sec.  to  Civil  Commissioner  at  Delhi.    C.  Aug.  17. 
Walker,  Mr.  R.  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Futtehnore.    C.  Oct.  24. 
Williams,  Mr.  R.  to  be  Siip.-Surg.    C.  July  81 ;   posted  to  Nusseerabad, 

Aug.  25. 
Wnfleld,  Lieut.  J.  S.  69th  N.  L,  to  command  Reformed  Bhopaul  Contingent 

of  horse  and  foot.    C.  Aug.  6. 
Wallaston,  C.  Comet,  to  do  duty  with  9th  L.  C,  at  Cawnpore.    C.  Aug.  2. 
WttMm,  J.  E.  Capt.,  his  name  to  be  discontinued  on  rolls  of  corps  of  Hill 

Rangers.    C.  Aug.  17. 
Watson,  J.  to  be  Gar.  Surg.,  at  Allahabad.    C.  Aug.  25. 
Willis,  A.  L.  Ens.,  82dN.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.    C.  Sfrpt.  1. 
WooUaston,  Mr.  W.,  admitted  Cadet,  and  prom,  to  be  Ensign.    C.  Sept.  18 
Wtrdlaw,  Mr.  D.  B.,  to  be  Assist.-Surg.    C.  Sept.  18. 
Walter,  S.  Br.  Capt.  and  Lieut.,  7th  N.  I.,  (Dec.)  to  be  Capt.  of  a  Corap. 

C.  Sept.  16. 
Wynoe,  A8sist.-Surg.,  directed  to  join  45th  N.  L,  at  Benares^    C.  Sept.  14. 
Whitelock,  Mr.  G.  F.,  admitted  Cadet,  and  pro.  to  be  Ensign.    C.  Sept.  20. 
Wallace,  Mr.  T.,  admitted  Cadet,  and  pro.  to  be  Ensign.    C.  Sept.  29. 
Williams,  Mr.  G.  W.,  admitted  Cadet,  and  pro.  to  be  Ensign.    C.  Sept.  29. 
White,  R.  D.  Licmt*,  Ist  extra  N.  I.,*{kpp^  to  corps  of  engineers.   Cb  Sept.  29* 
White.  C.  E.  Comet,  posted  to  4th  L.  C,  at  Nusseerabad.    C.  S^pt.  26. 
Woolaston,  C,  Comet,  posted  to  8th  L.  C^  at  Kurnaul.    C.  Sept.  26. 
Walker,  G.  W.,  admitted  to  Cadet  and  pro.  to  Ens.    B.  Sept.  2 ;  posted  to 

28dN.L,  Oct.  5. 
Whitehill,  C.  sen.  Major,  to  be  Lieut.-Col.    B.  Sept.  16. 
W'atkins,  C.  W.  Lieut.,  2d  Europ.  Regt.,  to  be  Capt.    B.  Sept.  16. 
Wright,  J.  Ens.,  8d  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.    B.  Sept.  16. 
Wilson,  O.  Ens.,  10th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.    B;  Sept.  16. 
Whitmore,  J.  Eos.,  11th  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut    B.  Sc^.  16. 
Woodbum,  A.  Lieut.,  app.  to  25th  N.  I.    B.  Sept.  16^ 
WoUaston,  W.  Ens.,  posted  to  67th  N.  I.,  proceeding  to  PertMbghar  (Dude). 

C.  Oct.  6. 
Wanttaw,,  D.  B,  Assi^ttTSurg^  app.  to  civil  statiooin  Sylhet. 
Whitelock,  Ens.,  app.  to  do  duty  with  d7th  N.  I.,  at  Pertaubghur  (Oude). 

C.Oct.  7. 
Williinis,  Ens.,  app.  to  do  duty  with  40th  N.  I.,  at  Dinapore.    C.  Oiet.  7. 
Waliaee,  Ehs.,  app.  lo  do  duty  with  7th  N.  I.,  at  Berhnnpore.    C.  Oct<  7. 
Wnsoin  T.  iJt.-Col.,  28tlfN.  L,  furlough  to  £kirope.  for  health.    C.  Julyaik 
Wbiniield,  C.  R.,  1st  Lieut,  of  artil.,  on  furlough  to  Europe.    C.  Sapti  1&^ .. 
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Wilioo,  C.  Lieut.,  Sd  European  Regt.,  on  furlongb  to  Europe.    C'Stpt  99. 

Walker,  P.  A.,  sea.  Com.  Ist  L.  C.  to  be  Lieut.    M.  Sept.  1. 

Wood,  H.  W.,  admitted  Cadet,  and  pro.  to  Ensign.    M.  Sept.  6. 

Wilkie,  P.  sen.  Ens.,  to  be  Lieut.,  19th  X.  L    M.  Sept.  15. 

Wilder,  C.  P.,  com.,  posted  to  8th  L.  C.    M.  Sept.  23. 

Young,  O.  Capt.,  66th  N.  I.,  on  furlough  to  Europe,  for  health.    C.  Sept.  SI 

BIRTHS* 

Adams,  the  lady  of  Ci^t.  H.,  of  a  son,  at  Satanu    Oct.  4. 

Blair,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  A.  M.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Kylat.    Oct.  4. 
Brown,  the  lady  of  J.,  Esq.,  of  a  sou,  at  Serampore.    Oct.  6. 

Cotton,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  H.,  Qu.-Mast.  and  Paym.,  10th  N.  L,  ofadaoghler, 

at  Vellore.    Oct.  1. 
Cassidy,  the  wife  of  Sub.  Assist.-Surg.,  of  a  son,  at  Bancoot.    Oct.  4. 
Corsellis,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  H.,  of  a  son,  at  Bhooj.    Oct.  10. 

Elphinstone,  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  J.  R.,  of  a  son,  at  Allahabad.    Oct.  11. 
Elliott,  the  lady  of  G.,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serr.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Rutnagurry.  Oct.  16. 

Gneme,  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  H.  S.,  Member  of  Council,  of  a  son,  atMadiai. 
Nov.  1. 

Hampton,  the  lady  of  A.  P.,  Esq.,  at  Allahabad.    Oct.  2. 

Hunter,  the  ladv  of  Lieut.  H.  R.  N.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Garden  Reach.   Oct  9. 

Hunter,  the  lady  of  J.,  Esq.,  Civil  Service,  of  a  daughter,  at  Ghaieepon. 
Oct.  15. 

Hamilton,  the  lady  of  H.,  Eso.,  of  a  daughter.    Oct.  2. 

Harrison,  the  lady  of  E.  C,  Esq.,  Gar.  Surg.,  of  a  son,  in  Rampart  Row, 
Bombay.  Oct.  12. 

Huddlestoo,  the  lady  of  J.  A.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Bombay,  Oct.  28. 

Hawtayne,  the  lady  of  the  Venerable  Archdeacon,  of  a  son  and  heir,  at  Bon- 
bay,  Nov.  12. 

Holland,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  Sub.  Assist.-Com.-Gen.,  of  a  son,  who  died  the 
same  day,  at  Wiooj,  Oct.  11. 

Keating,  the  lady  of  lieut.  C,  of  a  son,  who  died  the  same  day,  at  Hidni, 
Oct.  5. 

Liddell,  the  lady  of  D.  M'N.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  Oct.  22. 
Law,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  of  Artil.,  of  a  son,  at  Bombay,  Oct.  8. 

Moore,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  W.,  of  a  son,  at  Monghyr,  Oct.  9. 
Manson,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  of  Artil.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Bombay,  Oct.  2. 
Mitchell,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  W.,  Church  Missionary  Society,  of  a  daugfattr, 

at  Bombay,  Oct.  18. 
Morton,  the  lady  of  J.,  Esq.,  Assist.-Surg.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Coimbatore, 

Oct.  16. 

Roy,  the  lady  of  Capt.  P.,  of  the  Country  service,  of  a  daughter.  C.  Oct.  K). 
Russell,  the  lady  of  F.  W.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  Oct.  7. 

Sullivan,  the  lady  of  J.  S.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Sylhet,  Oct.  18. 

Shum,  the  lady  of  J.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Patna,  Oct.  16. 

Stevenson,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  J.,  of  a  son,  at  Humee,  Oet.  14. 

Sturt,  the  lady  of  O.  P.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Vellore,  Oct.  18. 

Spring,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  F.  A.  M.,  of  a  stlll-bom  child,  at  Bombay, 

Oct.  la 
Sullivan,  the  lady  of  J.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  the  Nilgherries,  Oct.  5. 

Taylor,  the  lady  of  Capt.  J.,  Ass.  Com.-Gen.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  Oct.  S. 
Thompson,  the  lady  of  E.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Boomandee  Factory,  Nad- 
ftoiA.  Oet.  10. 
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Tod,  the  lady  of  O.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Madras,  Oct.  10. 

Vetch,  the  lady  of  O.  A.,  Capt.,  of  a  son,  at  Barrafckpore,  Oct.  1. 
Vardon,  theladj  of  Capt.  H.  J.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  Oct.  10. 
VInceDt,  the  lady  of  lieut.  and  A^}.,  of  a  son,  at  Barrackpore,  Oct.  18. 

WhHehill,  the  lady  of  lient.-Col.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Deesa,  Bonhay,  Oct.  9. 

Young,  the  lady  of  Capt.  GaTin,  of  a  daughter,  Oct.  91. 


Caswell,  J.,  Esq.,  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Capt  Fullerton,  at  Palamcottah, 
Oct.  96. 

Fasken,  W.,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  Aladras  Eitablishment,  to  Miss  Jane  Innes,  at 
.     Madras,  Oct.  6. 

ChMde,  the  Rot.  P.j  Hon.  Ctnp.'s  Chaplain,  to  Miss  Caroline  Driscoll,  4t 

C^entta,  Oct.  81. 
Chvatkln,  Ci^t.  E.,  Dep.-Paymast.,  at  Meertat,  to  Penelope,  widow  of  Capt. 

A.  Bannerman,  late  A8Sist.-Coiil.-6en.,  at  Meentt. 

Hutt,  B.,  Esq.,  CiTil  Service,  to  Miss  Eliza  Maria  Free,  at  Bombay,  Not.  13. 

Knirht,  the  Re?.  J.,  Church  Miss.,  to  the  widoW  of  the  late  Reir.  J.  Nichols, 
of  l^nnab,  at  Bonibay,  Oet  19. 

JLoard,  R.  D.,  Esq.*  Hon.  Comp.'s  Ciyil  SerYice,  to  Mary  Ann,  second 
daughter  of  M%)or-Gen.  Sir  L.  Smith,  at  Poonah,  Oct.  94. 

Blartin,  J.R.,  Bsq.,of  theGk>T.-Oen.*8  Body-guard,  to  Jane  Maria,  youngbst 
daughter  of  the  late  Col.  Paton,  of  the  Bengal  Estab.,  at  Calcutta,  Oct.  96. 

DBATB8. 

fiuiBt  J.  H.,  drowned  while  proceeding  to  Banraekpore,  Oct.  9. 

Craigie,  J.;  Lieut.,  ISth  N.  !.,  at  Bishenath,  in  Assam,  Oct.  S. 

Ducat,  the  lady  of  Dr.  C,  Ciril  Surgeon,  at  Biscullah,  Oet.  97. 
Doveiton,  C.  J.,  Lieut.-Col.,  98th  N.  I.,  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of,  on  the 
Ganges,  Oct.  L 

Flnlay,  J.,  Capt.,  4th  N.  I.,  at  Cambray,  Not.  5. 

Fra^ser,  Rot.  W.,  Chaplain,  Margaret,  wife  of,  near  Bhaugulpore,  Oct.  8. 

Graham,  Eleanor,  the  wife  of  W.  Graham,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  Chlttagong,  at  Cal- 
cutta, Oct.  9. 

Hicks,  G.,  Capt.,  8th  N.  I.,  James  Day,  fifth  son  of,  at  Baitool,  Oct.  1.  . 

Jones,  C.  R.  U.,  lieut.,  16th  N.  I.,  at  Baroda,  Oct.  16. 

Langley,  bharies  EdWard  tUckets,  only  soft  of  Lieut.  Langley,  ai  Arcot, 
Oct.  99. 

Stapleton,  the  Hod.  W.,  second  son  of  Lord  Le  Desp?ncer,  of  the  East  India 
Company's  Service,  and  Aid-de-Camp  to  Lord  Combermere,  Conunander- 
in-Cbief  in  Bengal. 

Stewart,  W.,  Lieut.,  94th  N.  I.,  at  Poonah,  Oct.  3. 

Steward,  the  lady  oflhe  Rbt.  J.,  Church  Miss.  Society,  at  Bombay,  Not.  1. 

Thompsod,  Dr.  R.  M.  M.,  Anne,  second  daughter  of,  aged  three  yearg,  kt 

Patna,  dept.  20. 
Thompsoii,  Dr.  R.  M.  M..  Louisa  Georgina,  thhtl  daughter  of,  aged  one  ye^ 

and  seven  months,  at  Calcutta,  Oct  8. 

Watson,  Capt.  S.  Samuel  Stratford,  eldest  son  of,  at  Rajepoora,  near  Delhi, 
Oct.S4. 
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•  SHIPPING    INTBLLI0ENOE. 


ARRIVALS   FROM    BA8TERN   PORTS. 


Ship's  Name. 


Datt .        Port  of  Arrival . 
18B7. 
Mar.  SO    LWerpool  . . 


April  2 
April  2 
AprU  a 
ApHl  8 
April  7 
April  7 
April  9 
April  9 
April  9 
April  12 

April  12 

AprU  12 

April  12 
April  12 

AprU  14 
April  14 

April  14    OfrDo¥«r  ..    Iberia 


Coaunaiidcr. 


North  Briton    Richmond      Bengal 


LiTerpool  . . 

Monro  Castle 

8mith      . . 

Gravesend . . 

Valiant 

Bragg      . . 

Off  Portsmo. 

Hooghley   .. 

ReoTes    .. 

Off  Hastings 

Mar.  Bozzaris 

Adrian     .. 

OffWeymou. 
Isle  of  Wight 

Gen.  Harris 

Shantoo  .. 

Canning 

Broaghton 

Downs 

Harriett 

Gathrie  .. 

Downs 

Recovery    . . 

Chapman 
Mariieu  .. 

Cowes 

Calcutta 

Off  Portsmo. 

Caroline      . . 

Kidsoa    .. 

Off  Portsmo. 

Off  Dartmott. 

Off  Kingftbr. 
Off  Brighton 

Downs 
LiTerpool  . . 


SirW.Wallace  Brown 


Natalie 

E.  St.Vincent 
Pero 

Boyne 
Dorothy 


Mannings 

Middleton 
Rutter     . . 

MUler     .. 
Oamock ,. 

Kerton    . . 


April  16 
April  27 


Gravesend . . 
Gravesend . . 


Providence        Wanchope 
Norval        ..     Conbro    .. 


Plaet  of  Depart.    Date 

1827. 
Jan.  25 

1826. 

Bombay  . .  Oct.  8A 
Manritios  . .  Dec.  10 
Bengal  ..  Nav.  2 
Batavia  . .  Dec.  16 
China  . .  Dec  20 
China  . .  Dec  20 
Bengal  . .  Nov.  80 
Bombay-  ..  Nov. 21 
CalcutU  ..  Dee.  IS 
Bengal      ..    Nov.  6 

1827. 
Mauritiiis  . .    Jan.  — 

1826. 
Batavia     . .     Dec  U) 

1827. 
Manritins ...    Jan.    S 
St.  Helena      Feb.  22 

1826. 
Bombay    . .     Nov.   1 
Bombay    . .    Nov.  1 

1827. 
Gape         ..    Jan.  tl 

1886. 
Bombay  . .  Dec  1 
Bengal      ..     Dec.  8 


ARRIVALS   IN    BA8TSRN   PORTS. 


Date.        Port  of  ArritaL 
1826. 

Oct.  28 
Nov.  7 
Nov.  10 
Not.  17 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  25 


Ship*8  Name. 


Commaoder.  Port  of  Depart. 


Bombay      . . 

Royal  George 

Madras 

Cambridge 

Calcutta      . . 

Hercules 

HobartTown 

Woodford 

Madras 

James  Sibbald 

Madras 

Atlas 

Madras 

Comwallis 

Madras 

Mary  Ann 

Madras 

John 

Madras 

John  Taylor 

Madras 

Symebey 

Bengal 

^dy  Kennaway 

EUerby 

Barber 

Vanghan 

Chapman 

Forbes 

Hunt 

Younghnsband 

Spottiswood  . . 

Dawson 

Pearce 

Smith 

Surfleu 


London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

Lon^n 

London 

London 

Liverpool 

London 

London 
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SHU.  Port  of  Arrival . 

1896. 

NoT.« 
Not.  88 
Dec.  2 
Dec.  5 
Dec.  6 
Dec.  6 
Dec.  14 
Dec  14 
Dec.  14 
Dec  15 
Dee.  Id 
Dec.  16 
Dec.  16 
Dec  90 
Dec  90 
Dec.  98 
1897. 
Feb.  1 
Feb.  1 
Feb.  9 
Feb.  9 
Feb.  6 
Feb.  97 
Blar.  6 
Mar.  98 


Ship's  Name. 


Bengal 

Ganges 

Bengal 

Francis 

Calcutta      . . 

Reaper 

<;alcaUa 

Madras 

Calcutta      . . 

Coromandel 

Batavia      . . 

Bonavista 

Batayia 

Exporter 

CalcutU 

Rockingham 

CalcutU 

Lady  Flora 

Calcutta 

Atlas 

Calcutta 

Labumam 

Calcutta 

John  Hayes 

Calcutta 

Perseyerance 

China 

Winchelsea 

China 

Asia 

Blauritius    . . 

Robert  Qualer 

N.8.Wale«.. 

Tiger 

Cape 

Brothers 

Cape 

Madeira  Packet 

Cape 

Caroline 

Off  Ascension 

St.  Leonard 

Ascension  .. 

WUliam 

Bfadeira      .. 

Inglis 

Madeira      . . 

Grecian 

CommaDder. 

Mitford 

Heard 

Broad 

Beach 

Boyes 

Jownes 

Bulled^ 

Fotheringham 

Fayrer 

Hunt 

Tate 

Worthingham 

Brown 

Everest 

Adamson 

Roper 

Richards 

Briggs 

Williams 

Kidson 

Rutherford     . . 

Harris 

Searl 

Smith 


Fort  of  Depart. 

Liverpool 
London 
London 
London 
London 
.  London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
London 
London 
Liverpool 

London 

London 

Porstmo. 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 


DEPARTURES   FROM   EUROPE. 


Date.        Port  of  Depart. 

Ship's  Name. 

l«7. 

Mar.  95  Deal 

.  Minerva 

Mar.  31  liverpool    . 

.  Bengal 

AprU  5  Deal 

Lion 

AprU  8  Deal 

Enterprise 

April  8  Deal 

Charles  Kerr 

April  8  Deal 

Roxburgh  Castle 

April  0  Liverpool    . 

.  Sarah 

April  11  Deal 

.  Darius 

AprilU  Deal 

Resolution 

April  19  Deal 

.  -John  Bigger 

.  Princess  victoria 

April  19  Deal 

April  19  Deal 

George 

April  14  Glasgow     . 
April  16  Deal 

.  Tirress 
.  Alfred 

AprillO  Deal 

Barossa 

April  17  Portimontli. 

.  Jessie 

April96  Deal 

.  fAdy  oftheLake 

April96  Deal 

.  Bolton 

April96  Deal 

^Duke  of  Sussex 

Commaoder. 

.  Morris 
. .  Atkins 
.  Kenn 
.  Dillon 
.  Brodie 
.  Denny 
.  Madiers 
.  Blair 
.  Parker 
.  Kent 
.  Matthews 
.  Fulcher 
.  Wallace 
.  Pearson 
.  Hutchinson 
.  Winter 
.  Nicholes 
.  Clarkson 
.  Whitehead 


Deatlnation. 

. .  Bengal 

..  Bengal 

. .  V.  D.'sLand 

. .  Bombay 

. .  Bom.  &  Maurit. 

. .  Mad.  &  Bengal 

. .  Bombav 

. .  Mauritius 

. .  St.  Helena  ' 

. .  Bombay 

. .  Bat.  &Singap. 

. .  Mad.,  CapC)  Ac. 

. .  Bengal 

. .  China 

..  China 

..  Cape 

. .  Bengal 

. .  Bombay 

..  China 
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OBNEBAI.  LIST  OF  PASSENOBKS. 

Passbnobbs  Hombwabdi. 

Bjr the ^tfaiito, from  Ynn Dienuui's Land  :—MeaBw.a. Mania ;  E.St#d»l; 
W.  Keating ;  J.  Gorbett. 

By  the  Pcro,  from  St.  Helena :— Mr.  Jas.  Metcalf  and  Son. 

By  the  Harriet ,  from^Bengal  >— Major  Backhouse,  H.  M.  4fl^  Regi. ,  mi 
Mrs.  Backhouse ;  Capt.  Garter,  country  senrice,  and  two  servantB. 

By  the  Calcutta,  from  Bengal : — ^Mr.  Begbie,  merchant. 

By  the  Canming,  from  China  i^^ames  Bannermao  JElsq.   , 

By  the  Ntreus,  from  Van  Dieman's  Land:— Mr.  X.  Hunter,  Jtr.§pAln; 
Mr,  W.  Walkingshaw ;  Dr.  Gray,  surgeon,  R.  N. 

By  the  HoogUey,  from  Ceylon  and  Calcutta  :^Gapt.  Simms,  N.  I.,  and  Mrs. 
Simons;  CapU  Storey,  Miulras  Infimtry,  and  Mrs.  Storey  and  ohlld ;  Gaat 
Chichester,  H.  M.  d9th  Regt.,  and  t^o  children ;  lieut.  Bolto«,  Bengal  la- 
fuitfy;  Mrs.  Waters,  Assist -surg.  Crawford,  Geylen-staff. 


Tq  Corrxspondbntb. 

The  4rtMe  m  the  Charge  ^the  Chi^^fmHee  qfBmnbay  io^  ^  Qrmtd, 
Jwry  qfthat  Settlement^  in  Jnlj/  td»t,  eommumeaUd  6y  Q.,  w<h^  haj^  l^m 
readily  ineerted  in  omr  present  Nnmber,  hadit  reaehed ue  im  Ume,  H  ekafl 
ha/ve  aplaee,  wOhout  fail,  in  our  next,  if  p^itt^  U  remaifniUhff§^ 
thatpwrpoee. 
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GREECE,  IN  THE   SPRING   OF    1827* 

Comfimiucated  by  JtfoiM.  dt  SUmondi—'fot  the  Oriental  Herald, 

Wb  repeatedly  endeavonred,  Annng  the  spring  of  1926,  to  open 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  of  Christendom,  on  the  scenes  then  acting 
tn  Greece ;  we  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Turkish  Sultan  would 
proceed  in  his  exterminating  warfare  till  not  one  man  was  left  of 
those  belonging  to  the  same  race,  professing  the  same  religion  as 
oorselves,  and  capable  of  an  equal  degree  of  civilization.  We  fore- 
told that  this  ferocious  Mahmoud — ^this  Mahmoud,  who  could  find 
no  other  method  of  disbanding  his  army,  than  that  of  massacring 
his  soldiers,  and  who  again,  lately,  because  a  ball  happened  to 
strike  one  of  his  suite,  put  to  death  the  whole  ship's  crew  of  the 
▼essel  from  which  he  supposed  the  ball  had  issued,  thus  murdering 
hundreds  of  innocent  in  order  to  reach  one  guilty  person^ — this  Mah* 
noud,  we  repeated,  would  not  cease  his  persecution  of  the  Greeks 
till  the  whole  nation  was  exterminated.  We  announced,  that  after 
having  finished,  he  would  be  obliged  to  consign  to  the  same  butchery 
the  Walachians,  Moldavians,  Servians,  Bulgarians,  Montenegrians, 
the  whole  Christian  part  of  the  population  of  Albania  and  Bosnia, 
and  lastly  the  Armenians,  if,  indeed,  so  habituated  to  blood,  he 
would  at  length  spare  even  his  own  Musnlmaun  subjects. 

We  addressed  alternately  the  French  and  English  public,  when 
the  ruins  of  Missolonghi  still  smoked  with  the  blood  of  its  brave 
defenders  ;*  we  then  demanded  of  Europe  to  listen,  if  not  to  the 
voice  of  religion,  and  of  humanity,  yet  at  least  to  that  of  their  own 
bterests.  We  demonstrated  how  dangerous  the  continuation  of 
these  horrible  butcheries  was,  both  to  the  internal  quiet  of  states, 
by  revolting  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  people,  and  to  the 

■^ . ; 

*  See  *  Coarlcr  FraD9ais  *  of  May  16tti,  Jiine  dth,  Jane  19th,  July  ISth ; 
*  RepresenUthre*  of  June  l»t ;  *  New  Monthly  Magazine*,  July  Isl ;  *  Oriental 
Herald*,  August  I,  1926. 
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424  Greece^  in  the  Spring  ^f  1827. 

external,  by  keeping  unsettled  the  political  baknce,  and  preaerfing 
tbe  seeda  of  a  fdtnre  war.  Now,  when  we  reBome  the  pen,  we 
fear  every  instant  to  learn  that  Athens  has  suffered  the  fate  of 
Ifissolonghi ;  that  those  superb  antiqiuties,  the-admiratioa  of  the 
world,  with  the  valorous  descendants  of  those  who  have  bequeathed 
OS  such  prodigies,  and  the  brave  soldiers  who  haye  so  long  and  defr 
perate^  defied  it»  lave  aeilBhed  u  one  commeii  rdn*  b  tu^ 
we  know  that  Ori^tti,  at  the  head  oi  a  thousand  Greeks,  has  been 
blockaded  in  the  Acropolis  since  the  80th  of  June  last,  by  Kars- 
chid  Pasha,  who  commands  l^^^OOO  Turks  ia^  Eastern  Greece;  we 
know  that  the  generous  Fabyier,  hearing  that  tiie  powder  of  the 
besieged  was  exhausted,  had  the  boldness  to  throw  Uraself  into  the 
town  on  the  Ist  of  December,  with  fifty  Philhellene  officers  and  fife 
hundred  soldiers,  who,  instead  of  taJdng  any  clothing  for  them- 
selves, fiUedeach  bis  knapsack  with  gunpowder, as  1m  had  hoped 
that  to  withdraw  again  was  impossible ;  and  as  there  was  a  dearth 
in  the  citadel  of  every  sort  of  combustible,  as  no  house  waa  proof 
against  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  these  men  have  suffered 
dreadfully  from  cold  during  this^  rigorous  wiates^  The  ganwrn 
has  lor  eight  moptha  experienced,  witfvDut  intermisaooi*  all  tbs 
misery  of  asiege,  that  has  deprived  them  of  every  necessary  of  life, 
even  of  the  means  of  baking  their  bread ;  death  every  day  stares 
them  in  the  face.  Lately,  one  of  the  most  admirable  antiquitias 
of  Athens,  the  Ten^e  of  ErectheuBi^  was,  by  die  Turkish  artillery, 
laid  level  with  the  earth,  and  in  its  fall  crushed  the  unfortunate 
widow  of  Gourae,  her  child,  and  ten  others*  On  the  20th  of  Fe- 
bruary there  remained  only  forty  days'  jMrovision  and  ammunitite 
in  thj9  Acropolis ;  every  effort  of  the  Greeks  to  raise  the  siege  hid 
failed ;  and  when  the  bravo  soldiers,  whom  Fabvieic  conunan&,  shill 
have  fallen,  the  Sultan  has  issued  orders  to  destroy  the  last  roasiss 
of  those  rains  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Turin,  bavo  too  long 
attracted  the  attention  of  Europe. 

Greece,  in  this  terrible  crisis,  surrounded  with  the  most  appsl- 
ling  danger,  is  not  united  to  repel  it ;  the  Greeks  do  not  obey  one 
common  impulse  to  direct  w*ell  the  strength  which  their  suffiMriafS 
hi  this  thehr  last  agony  supplies  them.  T^vo  legislatrre  assembUsiy 
one  at  Castro,  the  other  at  Bgina,  are  occupied  in  mutual  aoeiua* 
tioaa,  apposite  Actions  in  various  places  menace  each  other,  sod 
nowhere  is  obedience  or  confidence  in  authority  to  be  found.  Those 
who  have  airily  so  iigured  the  Greek  cause,  hasten  to  found,  on 
their  dissensions,  an  accusation  against  tjiem,  and  pronounoe  then 
Incapable  of  conforming  to  any  government.  Those  whose  chaii^ 
is  exhausted,  and  whose  hearts  are  wearied  with  the  long  sensatkNi 
of  pity,  give  credence  to  these  accusations,  and  withdrair  tbeir 
thoughts  firom  a  people  they  pronounce  incorrigible.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  not  the  Greeks  who  ane  to  blame ;  their  dissen^ons  arise  both 
from  the  superiority  of  their  talents  and  t|ie  fcxcess  of  their  safer- 
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ii^  It  is  not  mt  Napoli  de.Bamuiia,  <Mr  at  B^na,  bat  at  Coostan- 
tiaople  and  Viaoiia,  that  we  nmst  ask  the  reaMm  of  then*  state  of 
SQdal  disorganiaatioo. 

Jeakmsy,  smrpicioii,  and  disobedifencey  are  the  necessaiy,  the  In- 
erltaUe  Tesnlts  of  the  dfstms  ts  which  a  people  so  active,  inge- 
ifotu,  and  bold,  have  been  reduced,  li  we  sometimes^  in  the  tran- 
quil and  orderly^society  of  civilized  Europe,  blame  our  Ck>?emnient, 
tf  H  orea  appears  to  us  odious  and  at«{nd,  we  oontinae  nevertheless 
sabntsslve,  beeauoe  we  well  luiow  th»t  the  evil  it  snbjsets  us  to 
by  its  laal^-admkiisirBtion^  is  nothing  in  eonparkon  of  what  weshidi 
^won  ouiaelves  by  a  rtvolt :  by  our  submissions,  we  ineuc  only 
the  loss  of  a  few  pounds  and  some  rexations;  bat  bya  robeUbn^we 
rbk  not  only  oar  iortimes,  but  our  Hves.  It  is  exactly  the  coatrwry 
in  Cbfoece;  therery  «!sistenoe  of  society  is  ia  such  dangor,  that  thera 
Is  0cdreely  one  Sslso  step  of  any  of  the  constituted  powers,  or  of  one 
of  the  military  cctnmanders,  ^at  might  not  be  followed  by  the  do* 
straction  of  all  engaged  witlrthem ;  there  every  ooe  stakes  his  all 
to  the  Oovemnen^  and  the  Tarkidi  seimitar  is  nearer  the  head  of 
OTory  Grsek  than  4ho  sword  of  jistice^ 

PoUtics,  wttli  tts,  excite  only  ia  secondary  Interest:  xkccorc^gly, 
every  thing  which  affects  our  health,  our  fortunes,  our  affections, 
bur  reputation,  even  our  pleasures,  suffices  to  divert  our  attention ; 
but  let  it  be  Imagined  with  what  anxiety  the  Greek  regards  every 
polidcnl  question,  ^th  what  apprehension  he  watches  every  decision 
of  his  fjovemment,  when  he  knows  that  its  errors  may  involve  the 
dishonour,  slaveiy,  and  death,  of  himself,  and  of  every  being  mo^t 
Hear  to  him. 

Besides, those  people,  the  Austrians,  the  Turk8,and  perhaps  some 
others,  who  fin4  obedience  sp  easy  a  task,  find  thought  too  hard  a 
one ;  they  are  accustomed  to  suhmission,  even  when  their  most,  se- 
rious interests  are  concerned,  in  the  execution  of  the  orders  dv^n 
them ;  they  fulfil  them  without  reflection,  without  even  giving  them- 
aelvos  the  trouble  to  comprehend  them ;  they  feel  their  own  Infe- 
riority, their  incapacity  of  judging  what  suits  their  country ;  they 
do  not  connect  effects  with  causes ;  they  have  no  foresight ;  they 
o1>ey,  because  their  fathers  have  obeyed  before  them,  and  because 
those  who  rule  theia  have  always  dispensed  them  from  every  exer- 
cise of  an  intellectual  faculty.  But  the  Greek,  who,  to  ameliorate 
his  condition,  has  thrown  off  a  yoke  he  has  always  detested,  and 
under  which  his  ancestors  have  groaned,  acknowledges  no  other 
governors  t^an  those  whom  he  thinks  capable  of  saving  him ;  he  owes 
thtein  nothing,  he  has  never  granted  them  an  unlimited  confidence ; 
^ay  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  he  judges  them,  to  ascertain  whether 
iwj  contii\ue  to  deserve  that  he  should  trust  his  whole  fate  to 
^liioni;  and  he  }u4ges  them  with  that  perspicacity,  that  delicacy  of 
taet,  which  has  always  so  eminently  dfetinguished  this  peopjb,  ainl 
which  seems  to  have  made  them  a  nation  niore  of  captains  tihan  of 

9  O  9 
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soldieis.  The  stndy  of  man  teachee  us  that  identity  of  tfaonght 
exists  only  among  limited  minds ;  the  more  each  exerdses  his  own 
judgment,  the  greater  will  be  the  variety  of  opinions.  Is  it  strange 
that  among  a  people,  where  everyone  is  clever,  where  every  one 
exercises  the  whole  power  of  his  mind,  because  all  he  most  ^ues 
on  earth  is  at  stake,  there  should  be  found  such  conflictinff 
opinions ! 

This  is  not  all ;  the  distrust  so  prevalent  between  the  Greeks  and 
their  commanders,  and  between  the  commanders  and  those  who 
co-operate  with  them^  is  not  without  reason ;  they  knoir  that  those 
whom  they  obey  are  constantly  called  upon  to  sacrifice  them  to 
more  argent  interests.  The  strength  and  pecuniary  resouwes  of 
the  state  are  constantly  unequal  to  its  wants.  In  order  to  relieve 
Athens,  it  is  necessary  to  have  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  is  quartered 
at  Tripolizza,  master  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  in  order  to  victual  the 
ariny,  the  fleet  must  be  neglected ;  to  keep  the  field,  the  soldiers 
must  leave  their  homes,  and  abandon  their  wives,  children,  and  har- 
vests to  the  mercy  of  the  Turks ;  the  interest  of  their  country  de- 
mands it— -but  where  is  their  country  I  That  ideial  being,  wluch  has 
inspired  so  many  heroic  actions,  has  not  yet  begun  to  exist  for  the 
Greeks ;  they  know  only  the  district  they  live  in,  the  village,  the 
mountain,  or  the  island  where  they  were  bom ;  they  are  Athenians>Ma- 
reotes,Hydriots,Cretan8,AchamaniaQs;  and  for  thosewho,  by  these 
titles,  are  their  countrymen^  they  will  devote  themselves  with  the  , 
greatest  heroism ;  but  they  are  not,  nor  cannot  yet  be,  truly  Greeks. 
It  is  we,  who  looking  at  Greece  from  a  distance,  consider  her  as  a 
body,  while  to  her  children  she  is  only  as  scattered  members.  How 
.  is  it  possible  a  Maioote  or  Sphactiote,  who  has  never  been  out  of 
hfs  native  mountain,  who  cannot  read,  who  has  no  newspapers,  no 
post  for  communication,  can  know  what  his  fellow  countrymen 
are  doing  in  their  several  districts?  They  have  never  acted  together, 
nor  helped  each  other ;  the  tyrant  who  oppressed  them  endeavoured 
to  spread  division  amongst  them :  every  one  had  his  neighboariog 
enemy ;  the  inhabitant  of  the  Isles  was  obliged  to  defend  himself 
against  the  Turks  of  Asia ;  the  Aehamanian  and  the  Suliote  against 
the  Albanian ;  the  Moreote  against  the  Turks  of  TripolizasL,  or 
Patras ;  and  the  Livadian  against  the  janissaries  of  Corinth  or 
Athens :  animosities  were  transmitted  rather  from  father  to  child, 
than  from  province  to  province.  It  will  be  long  before  Greece  will 
have  any  but  local  interests,  and  a  local  government.  She  may 
verbally  acknowledge  different  constitutions ;  but  until  the  people 
are  changed,  she  will  remain  a  confederation  of  small  states.  This 
form  of  government  has  its  advantages  as  well  as  its  disadvantages; 
none  can  associate  a  greater  number  of  citizens  for  the  defence  of 
the  country,  or  can  better  organize  a  good  militia ;  on  the  other 
hand,  no  government  finds  greater  difl&culty  in  marching  that  mi- 
litia to  the  point  attacked.    Switzerland,  Holland;  or  the  United 
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States,  have,  in  this  req>eet,  no  advantage  over  Greece :  Mther  of 
these  confederations  has  found  tlie  eiame  r^ktanee  on  tkepurt'^ 
each  canton  or  state,  when  it  has  requioed  thetfi  to  aiUaadoo  'their 
owa  homes  to  defend  those  of  others*  .     .        ; 

The  Greek  Government  often  issues  coimna^idsi  necessary  to  th^ 
fmblic  wdAffe,  in  vain^  because  they  happen  to  be  di^advantag'cous 
to  the  interests  of  those  who  are  to  erecute  them':  perhaps^  too, 
tbcy  are-  sometimes  disobeyed >  becanse'they  serVe  only  the  private 
mtefest  of  the  chiefs  themselves.  But  how  can  it  be  othcfwise  ? 
We  coihplain  of  robbery  and  dilapidation ;  but  have  we  a  just  idea 
of  the  condition  of  men  who  are  often  stai'ving,  and  whosechildreil 
are  starving  too  ?  Ought  we  to  wonder  that  the  feelings  of  nature  aro 
stronger  than  those  of  patriotism?  When  a  captam  receives  A 
distribution  of  provisions,  he>  or  hb  soldiers,  are  almost  always 
accused  of  embezslemtot.  Let  It  be  considered,  that  he  has  tiever 
received  any  pay,  he  docs  not  expect  any,  aad  perhaps  has  spen^ 
his  last  crown.  .  Is  it  very  strange  that  he  should  exchange  a  part 
of  the  corn  iu  his  keeping,  with  some  famished  man  for  eIothc»  ov 
arms,  without  which  he  could  not  k^ep  the  field  ?  Is  it  surprisibg 
that  his  soldiers,  instead  of  taking  only  the  ration  of  which  they 
are  in  absolute  want,  shall  transmit  a  part  to  their  wives  and  chil** 
.dren,  whose  suffering  they  witness.  The  cupidity  and  bad  faith  of 
tbe  Greeks  is  urged  against  them  ;  but  who,  among  those  who  blame 
them,  could  be  proof  against -such  trials  ?  Who  comld  be  proof 
for  seven  years  ?  How  little  do  those  who  accuse  the  Greeks  of 
cupidity  know  the  irresistible  temptation  to  which  such  a  state  of 
so&riBg  subjects  them ;  and  how  false  the  notion,  that  lionesly,  tbat 
respect  for  property,  can  subsist  in  a  cpuntry  where  there  is  no 
security.  Let  them  ask  not  a  barbarous  people,  but  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen,  if  respect  of  property  is  long  observed  in  a  campaign  ? 
If  in  the  campaign  of  Moscow,  when  they  were  famished,  they  wero 
very  scrupulous  about  the  provisions  even  of  their  companions  ? 

It  is  not  only  the  mifitary  chiefs,  but  also  the  primaieg,  the 
rielH  who  are  .accused  of  a  want  of  patriotism,  and  of  refasingito 
aid  their  couatry  with  those  riches  which  nevertheless  must  perisli 
with  her.  In  the  beginmng  of  the  campaign  of  1826,  a  Greek 
'army,  reduced  by  want  to  despair,  asked  the  primates  of  Athens 
to  advance  them  at  least  a  month's  pay ;  the  primates  answered 
that  they  had  no  money ;  they  refused  even  to  discount  the  bills  of 
exchange  offeied  by  two  generous  foreigners,  and  they  did  not 
open  their  secret  hoards  till  the  captain  had  permitted  his  soldiers 
to  begin  the  pillage  of  the  town.  Who  is  to  be  accused  here  f 
Neitiier  the  soldiers  nor  the  primates,  but  the  dreadful  state  of  a 
Goontry,  where  nothing  is  safe  but  what  is  hidden. 

These  primates  knew  that  they  had  no  law  to  protect  them,  no 
sc<nirity  in  the  future,  and  that  they  tnight  every  day  expect  the 
fate  which  has  since  reached  them,  of  havmg  their  houses  razed  to 
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iiM  graluid,  or  oeciqued  I7  juisMries,  and  «^ 
•ion  of  othen .  Tbej  knew  that,  ]m  the  nMNuent  of  thair  eoeape 
and  conoaahaimt,  thiar  life  itwlf  depeaded  oa  tins  naoaej  whidi 
they  had  hidden  with  so  madi  cave,  ajid,  perhi^>  eoileetod  with 


In  the  midst  of  this  disorganization  of  society  and  of  the  1 
Wart,  the  seventh  campaign  is  opening  under  circimistaneee  calca- 
lated  to  excite  the  ntmost  terror  for  the  Greeks.  The  enemy  it 
•very  where  snperior  in  number ;  they  have  destroyed  all  the  habi- 
tatidas  of  Western  Greece,  and  the  woods  are  the  oaly  refuge  of  the 
people.  The  capital  of  Eastern  Greece  is  besieged,  the  enemy  is 
master  of  all  the  plains  and  fertile  parts  of  the  Morea,  and  all  the 
Mands  are  in  danger.  The  towns  are  taken  one  by  one,  and  their 
antiquities  are  destroyed.  The  country  is  left  uncultivated,  the 
fields  are  unsown,  the  granaries  are  empty,  and  there  are  no  hopes 
irf  any  harvests  to  fill  them.  There  is  no  conmierce,  nor  industry, 
nor  produce  of  any  kind ;  and  this  wretched  people,  exasperated 
with  rage  and  despair,  accuse  their  commanders ;  and,  like  the  crew 
of  the  JIMimw,  maddened  ^th  hunger,  are  on  the  point  of  tormng 
their  arms  against  each  other.  If  we  will  not  save  them  for  the 
sake  of  honour,  of  humanity,  of  religion,  the  tii^e  is  come  to  savt 
them  for  the  saJre  of  our  own  bterest.  The  more  their  distress 
apgments^the  more  the  danger  approaches  us^ 

'ft  suits  none  but  a  politician,  aa  frivolous  as  he  is  d-uel,  as  in- 
capable of  appreciating  generous  feelings,  as  he  is  of  finding^them 
In  his  own  heart,  as  vain  of  some  contemptible  soeoesses  with 
women,  as  he  is  of  having  made  the  liberty  of  the  world  retrogra^, 
to  say, '  It  is  true,  three  or  four  n^illiona  of  Greeks  will  be  mss- 
sacred ;  but  no  matter,  we  shall  have  peace  at  that  price.'  On  the 
contrary,  at  *  that  price,'  he  will  have  war.  He  has  it  already; 
at  least  he  has  all  the  cares,  Angers,  and  expenees  of  war.  Three 
•r  four  millions  of  men  do  not  perish  at  the  door  of  civiUsed 
EovDpe,  widiout  convulsing  the  world.  The  man  who  has  signed 
the  warrant  for  their  extermination,  did  not  foresee  that  this  people, 
the  most  active,  ingenious,  and  eaterprinng  with  which  we  sre 
acQuainted  ia  history,  will  not  wait  patiently  for  famine,  misery, 
and  death,  or  the  ruin  of  their  homes.  He  did  not  foresee  that  the 
Greeks  would  defSend  themselves  before  they  died^  and  that,  at  the 
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czpiow  of  tlM  dvUiied  wortd,  which  has  refitted  them  proleettaii ; 
tiHit  itm  coBseqtteiieeeof  heiHglB  m  more  de^eraie  eontfliiMi  thftii 
eiieh  a  maw  of  people  iM  ever  redveed  to  b^bft,  woidd  eMce^tHe 
Entern  world  to  its  centre ;  1k»M  robbery  wmU  distvoy  the  femiie 
produce  of  iti  prorinceBy  the  harreete  of  whidi«eappty,  e«r  iMrketi ; 
that  those  Turldah  merehaats  weald  be  rained,  who(M*ca8teai  Is 
aocoonted  so  advaatageeas,  that  It  oaanot  be  parchsseJ  by  toe 
nraoh  blood ;  &at  piracy  wonld  infest  ereiy  eeast  of  tiboSast  f  tkfii 
it  would  require  a  larf  er  squadron  to  protect  coa^neiee^  at  greater 
expense,  and  for  a  longer  period,  thaa  would  havasuficed^  secim 
the  indc^ndence  of  Ore^Q& 

The  marine  of  the  three  isles  only  of  Hydra,  Sp^tadtk,B3ii  Psara, 
amottut  to  not  less  than  15,000  sailors.  These  men,  who  hare  wives 
and  children,  have  also  a  heart  for  creatures  dependent  on  them ; 
they  see  them  suffer  from  hung^ ;  they  receive  no  pay ;  there  is  no 
one  to  advance  it  to  them ;  aUnavigatioB,  all  commerce  fbrthem  is 
at  an  end ;  it  is  carried  on  only  by  Austrian,  Saidiaiaa,  SiciUaa, 
French,  and  English  vowels,  which  cover  their  seas;  and  theses 
secure  from  all  the  chances  of  war  by  their  nei^trality,  are  often 
employed  in  victuallii^  the  Tories,  transporting  the  spoils  of  the 
Qreek9  from  one  market  to  another;  sometimes  evea  their  wives 
and  chUdren  reduced  to  slavery ;  they  enjoy  the.protectioa  of  the 
bws^  they  prosper,  they  have  nol^iing  to  fear  amidfrt  beings  jre* 
duced  to  the  last  tenn  of  human  misery.  Can  one  be  surprised  if 
the  Greek  sailor,  in  despair,  commences  piracy  ;ti^ss  to  his  boat  or 
lis  joystick,  and  attacks  and  pillages  aU  who  .come  withia  We 
reach.  He  robs  those  he  finds  on  his  seas,  because  hanger  Is 
urirent,  and  his  children  are  famished ;  he  ill«^reats,  and,  p^hiH^, 
kifis  those  whom  he  attadu,  not  only  to  secure  hiauelf  from  their 
evidence,  but  in  vengeance  of  their  superior  happiness ;  for  while 
lie  perishes  in  misery,  while  despair  withers  his  soul,  he  feels 
liatred  for  those  who  prosper,  whom  he  believes  secure  from  all 
danger.  Th^re  is  a  point  of  human  misery  in  which  distress 
becomes  furv ;  do  not  let  us  accuse  the  wretched  ;*-pit^  then[i — ^it 
is  human  nature. 

*  But,'  it  is  said, '  the  Marquis  Paulucu  and  other  admirals  have 
attacked  these  pirates,  burnt  their  vessels,  and  put  their  crawa  to 
death ;  if  there  are  only  fifteen  thousand*  Greek  seamen,  they  will 
be  destroyed,  and  the  Eastern  seas  will  then  be  quiet  and  desevt^d/ 
No,  they  will  not  t>e  destroyed ;  for  the  same  poverty,  tiie  sana 
wretchedness,  which  has  driven  those  seamen  to  i^raey,  obHg^  the 
iidi^bitants  of  the  island  to  become  seamen,  and  the  inhabitaBts  of 
the  continent  to  take  refage  in  the  islands.  In  the  midst  of  the 
thousand  channels  of  the  JEgean  Sea,  ao  one  is  an  absolute  strapgsf 
to  the  maritime  life.  No  Clephti,  or  FaHcare,  after  having  exer- 
cised bis  body  in  athletic  combat,  needs  a  kmg  appreatioe^hip  to 
learn  how  to  carry  on  the  war  on  another  ekiiept    The  potr 
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fttgitiFe,  whose  cottage  has  been  bartit^  whose  vine  and  olive  ftroes 
have  been  cat  down,  when  he  sees  these  myatieks,  manned  with 
warriors,  pass  swiftly  along  his  eoast,  kaowa  that  by  embarkittg  in 
one,  he  will  find  siibsistence,  revenge,  and  perhaps  riehes. 

In  fkcty  thon^  the  work  of  extermination  has .  gone  on  for  ^x 
years  in  Crreece,  and  thousands  of  victims  have  sank  nnder  the 
sword,  Itoiine,  or  fever,  yet  the  number  of  pirates  has  not  dimi- 
nished; on  the  contrary ;  they  have  increased  and  will  increase,  wliilst 
all  other  cUisses  in  the  nation  will  diminish,  till  the  last  Grreek  has 
laUisn,  or  till  acceptable  conditions  have  been  granted  to  Greece; 
for  then,  those  who  have  been  driven  by  despair  to  piracy,  will  re- 
turn with  delight  to  industry  and  a  more  quiet  life. 

Some  districts,  some  towns  of  difficult  access,  some  islands  espe- 
cially, are  still  sheltered  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Turks ;  but  if 
at  last  the  war  reaches  them,  the  rage  of  so  many  victims  reduced 
to  despair,  who  can  no  longer  deceive  themselv^  as  to  their 
destined  fate>  will  become  more  fearful.  The  pirates  now  only 
infest  the  Levant;  but  the  Mediterranean  will  soon  be  covered  with 
them.  The  fugitives,  who  have  arrived  in  Europe,  have  hitherto  only 
implored  our  charity,  but  when  the  whole  Greek  fleet  is  employed 
in  transporting  to  our  shores  the  inhabitants  of  an  entire  country, 
flying  from  their  executioners,  these  wandering  bands  will  take  by 
forcie  what  they  can  no  longer  obtain  by  their  prayers.  The  Gsh- 
brias  tremble  now  before  a  few  hundred  robbers :  how  much  more 
when  they  amount  to  perhaps  more  than  a  hundred  thousand! 
The  most  enlightened  of  the  Christian  powers  have  agreed,  as  we 
are  assured,  to  put  an  end  to  so  many  horrors ;  but  let  them  hasten, 
let  them  stop,  without  longer  delay,  the  efiusion  of  blood,  if  they 
would  save  the  Greeks  and  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe. 

ie  powers  have  a  right  to  dictate  peace  to  the  Porte,  for 

re  crimes  which,  by  their  enormity,  exclude  a  Government 

le  right  of  nations ;  and  the  crime  of  Mahmoud  is  of  this 

:  he  has  declared  war  not  only  against  the  Greeks,  whom 

I  his  subjects,  but  against  Christian  society — against  huma- 

__^      The  atrocious  project,  which  he  has  followed  up  for  six  years, 

has  brought  trouble  and  fermentation  in  all  the  neighbouring  states ; 

I  it  now  brings  in  danger.    Let  these  powers  declare  that  they  do 

M  not  recognise,  as  an  act  allowed  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  criminal 

I  war  he  is  waging  against  the  religion  and  race  he  seeks  to  destroy. 

\  Let  them  introduce  ammunition,  provisions,  and  soldiers  into  the 

I  besieged  fortresses,  to  enable  them  to  await  the  issue  of  the  nego- 

'  ciations ;  in  short,  let  them  enforce  an  armistice,  by  turning  their 

1  arms*  against  all  who  continue  their  hostilities.   No  crusade  against 

I  the  Turks,  no  invasion  of  their  territory,  no  effort  to  drive  them 

out  of  Europe,  is  now  called  for ;  Christendom  is  only  called  upon  to 

defend  itself.     Let  it  say  to  the  Crescent,  *  You  have  gone  thus 

'  far,  bat  you  shall  advance  no  farther ;  if  you  attack  the  towns  of 
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Greece,  you  itiake  war  on  119 ;  vie  d^aiaMl  police  and  lesp^t  for 
rights  already  conquered/  No  other  lan^age  than  this  onglii  t# 
be  addre88ed.to.t)ie.TttrkBi  who  defeat  alLnego<^atioi|8  by jp^otriifted 
delays.  .         .  .  ^  . .     i    » •>      r 

Bat^wheo^  negodatuig  powers  shall  have  put  a  stup  to  tib^ 
effunon  of  blood,  and  have  secured  to  the  Greeks  the*  iifi^  «of 
fivhig,  they  will  not,  perhaps,  consider  their  task  fiaMied  till  thef 
have  estabUiihed  for  them  a  (Government  that  could  gu«rcmtte  Hiat 
right.  The  Chreeks  are  in  no  state  to  raise  dkBculties  about  odii»> 
ditions ;  when  Uieir  pereens  and  properties  are  safe  they  will  have 
made  a  happy  change,  and  will  labour  with  ardour  to  rise  frpm  the 
state  of  mnery  to  which  they  have  been  reduced.  Europe,  fojp  its 
own  interest,  as  well  as  for  its  honour,  to  secure  its  tranquillity,  and 
to  favour  its  commerce,  ought  to  give  them  a  Government  that  will, 
as  soon  as  possible,  restore  them  to  human  life,  and  teach  them  to 
seek  their  subsistence  and  glory  in  industry,  instep  of  haz4^dou^ 
enterprizes.  For  four  centuries  Greece  has  submitted  to  an  atror 
cious  tyranny ;  for  six  years  it  has  been  given  up  to  whole  annie^ 
of  executioners.  The  peace  of  Europe  requires  it  should  have  a 
.wise  government  to  calm  it ;  and  not  an  oppressive  yoke,  which  it 
would  soon  try  to  shake  off  by  a  new  convulsion. 

Above  all,  it  must  be  such  a  Grovemment  as  may  be  supported  ' 
by  a  country  in  the  utmost  state  of  poverty,  where  every  thing 
that  could  bring  in  capital  has  been  destroyed,  and  tbe  capital 
itself  spent.    Th^e  is  not  a  town  or  village  in.  (Greece  that  will  .not 
require  to  be  rebuilt.    The  cattle  and  instruments  of  agriealtHre 
have  been  destroyed  ;  the  olive  and  orange  trees  and  vines  haJRB 
been  cut  down  for  fire-wood ;  the  land,  which  has  been  left.to.li^ 
waste,  cannot  again  be  brought  under,  cultu 
expense.    In  this  state  Greece  cannot  pay  s 
and  at  the  same  time  support  an  expensive 
several  times  proposed,  it  is  said,  to  give  the: 
the  royal  families  of  Europe  ;  but  that  woul 
of  discord  between  the  mediating  powers,  ai 
the  favoured  party.    Nothing  can  now  be  it 
who  reigns  there  must  bring  his  exchequer  wj 

he  will  have  by  no  means  an  easy  life.    A  \ 

created:  its  elements  must  exsit  in  the  co 
blished.  The  only  existing  element  in  Grc 
cracy ;  taxes  cannot  be  imposed,  justice  n 
aimed  or  commanded,  or  the  municipal  int< 
hilt  the  loeal  authoritiea  already  established 
authorities  will  long  be  the  only  real  Go 
formed  Greece  into  a  federation,  and  they  wi 
a  king,  a  hespodar,  or  senate  be  placed  ove 
power,  established  by  the  mediators,  must  govern  by  the  iatorvonr 
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ItenorOMttriitoerMT^woftkebcalmiillM^^    ttwUlbttif  k 
couMiiees  a  struggle  wiUi  thfiiii. 

Hie  baAtf  if  it  is  one,  imist  net  be  imputed  te  Ckeeee,  wtoe 
there  is  more  intelligeBce,  and  a  greater  dispodtion  to  etnUsalioB, 
ilttuiiBalaiest  any  other  part  of  Ewope,  bat  to  Tarlraj,  iriuebhas 
■o  kng  detaoralised  it,  and  to  the  Christie  States  irldeh,  Ar  six 
fain,  bavesilffiMd  tt  to  tvmiiti  a  prey  to  the  mast  honible  calsMi- 
tica.  Inthisbaaefiilstnigi^etihepasBiQiishBMdeabeyedafihehitB 
of  obedience ;  asd  if  it  sImuU  be  still  pfoloaged,  aaarahr  inU  han 
tsken  snob  firm  root,  that  eeataries  will  be  itetqalrei  to  briog 
society  baejk  to  a  state  of  traoqnillSty. 

lihe  moment  hois^fities  cesse, 

iH-regQlated  states  of  Borope: 

I  rained  houses  can  be  rebniK, 

merce  can  be  restored.   Some 

9t  teill  obtain  an  orderly  obe- 

i  organisM>  the  taxes  paid,  or 

ce  respect  for  tbe  laars.    Till 

to  pla6e  English,  French,  or 

ncip&l  tcywhs,  to  protect  tbe 

s  and  one  another.    All  these 

impetinms  and  lawless  men,  who  haTe  grown'  up  amidst  the  ealami- 

ties  of  their  eonntry,  will  gradually  retnra  to  ciril  life,  or  wiU  dit^ 

appear  in  obscutity;  agficaltiire,  indnstry,  and  commerce,  will 

a^ery  year  gain  fresh  importanee,  aadwill  cKeate  new  distinctiooi 

less  dangerous  tiian  that  of  Captain  of  Clephtis ;  in  shorty  Greece 

will  netura  to  order  and  dnfisation,  and  will  Uess  the  JSonyssi 

powers  who  have  helped  her. 

Let  these  powers  continue  then  with  perseverance  and  vigoer, 
but,  above  all,  with  celerity,  the  work  they  have  begun ;  if  their 
language  is  firm,  if  it  is  enforced  by  some  acts  of  vigour,  it  wffl 
cost  little  money,  and  a  few  weeks  only,  to  stop  the  course  of  cala- 
mities which  are  the  horror  of  humanity  and  the  disgrace  of  our 
age.  If  their  conduct  is  weak  and  pusillanimous,  tbe  Turks,  wbo 
tUnk  they  gain  every  thing  by  gainbg  time,  -will  deceive  them, 
and  will  continue  the  war  while  the  negociations  are  pending.  Yet 
what  Burope  ought  now  to  do  must  still  be  done  later,  anid  with 
greater  difficulty,  more  danger,  and  less  success.  For,  however 
alarming  is  the  beginning  of  this  seventh  campaign,  however 
wretched  the  state  of  Oreece,  however  rapid  the  destruction  of  its 
Inhabitants,  the  struggle  is  not  merely  at  an  end ;  and  the  danger 
#faich- threatens  the  civilized  world,  from  a  people'  reduced  td 
despair  by  the  most  tertlble  proscription,  will  go  on  still  increasing 
for  years,  till  the  last  of  the  Greeks  have  perished. 

CtnmMif  April  ;S7,  \iSSff<  J.  C.  Jj.  na  Sismohdl 
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TmMMM  roUi  no  mi^vtt  «f  all  th^  Uvm  .jlSgwo, 
But  wtvmmn  glory  to  th»  saccod  shoro, 

Wm  hiNwl  the  SiOmfmiOiV^  wfttors  o'er; 
Wh«p  tbe  ddiT^r*^  Oooa^  pi;ouxUy  borQ 
The  Tictor  Kefjl,  in  gla4  dlsordesr  on ; 
Eftch  pe^r^l  ga^ng  on  Ms  land  once  more, 
Fcee,  by  tiie  fight  so  newly  lost  and  won, 
Her  race  of  science,  fkme,  peace,  liberty,  to  run. 

Tears^  big  4eart,  fiU*d  in  many  a  manly  ey^ 
8«eh  teart  as  consecrate  tho  warrior's  bi^, 
>    Mnmie  the  deliyering  navy  gallantly 
Swept  <»,  04agaificent  in  disaifniy, 
ScarrM  i^th  the  dints  of  battle :  glad  and  gay 
^They  rode  the  waves,  by  them  immortal  made ; 
>Vltfa  plcmghs  of  Tictory,  farrowing  the  bright  spray. 
To  be  thenceforth  with  glory's  harvest  spread. 
Whose  amaranthine  sheaves  each  brow  in  fancy  braid. 

It  was  a  sight  to  warm  the  slave's  heart-core. 
To  see  the  fleet  of  Freedom  onward  come ; 
To  note  ^  prood  strokes  of  the  meanest  oar 
That  sped  the  victors  of  the  Orient  home  ; 
To  vaiteh,  by  fits,  along  the  snn-lit  foam. 
Shield,  helm,  and  corslet,  flashing  fast  and  far^ 
While,  ere  he  left  the  rich  West's  golden  dome. 
The  dsy-god  check'd  awhile  his  sinking  car. 
And  breathed  the  steeds  of  light  to  hail  the  flnish'd  war. 

Moments,  replete  with  glorifying  thought ! 
Ye,  in  yoarsielves,  eondenaed  the  life  of  years ; 
Bom  of  past  triumph^  and  with  fjiture  fraught, 
KindD^i  an  ]Ms  o'er  departed  tears. 
And  foatliering  in  bright  hope  the  cloudy  years 
Which  vml'd  thy  thunder-peals.  Futurity ! 
Light  they  disperse,  as  breaks  and  disappears 
Tl^e  mountain  mist,  when  Day's  first  fire-shafts  flee 
Wide  o'er  the  joyous  earth  and  the  tumultuous  sea. 

No  head  was  there  by  conscious  fhme*unraised ; 
No  eye  but  lighted  with  unwonted  fire. 
As  on  the  crowded  strand  the  conquerors  gaaed, 
BinsiBg  oa  home  and  wife,  friend,  child,  or  aii 
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Percbaoce  some  Grecfam  loved  oDe :  Coukl  she  iite 
^    Ofthat  day's  lofty  tale?    Would  not  her  hand 
Awake^  ere  night,  her  long-ueglected  lyre, 
Blending  kU  nfmud  with  tb9  lUMiying  bmd^ 
Whose  swords  were  drawn  to  fence  the  daughters  of  their  land  ? 

All  caught  the  glad  contagion ;— eyen  the  pale 
And  wounded  warrior  raised  his  drooping  head. 
When  louder,  as  they  drew  more  nigh,  the  gmlo 
His  country's  welcome  to  his  faint  ear  sped. 
But  there  was  one  wfaa,  though  no  tear  he  shed. 
Nor  spoke  of  rapture,  seem'd,  while  ealm  his  tone 
And  mien,  to  claim  among  the  deathless  dead^- 
Gods  of  the  Past — ^the  wreath  their  swords  had  mown. 
Which  made  their  dust  a  Spring,  and  yet  might  green  his  own. 

There  was  he  seen,  his  lined  and  lofty  brow 
Tum*d  for  a  moment  tow'rds  his  rescued  land. 
Then  sunk,  as  if  he  watch*d  the  waves  below. 
Their  hues^  their  number,  and  their  changes  scann*d — 
He  saw  them  not,  nor  heard  the  planslTe  band, 
Of  riyal  chie£i  before  him  proudly  ranged. 
Who  felt,  but  owned  not,  that  the  brow,  which  plaon'd 
That  hour  of  rights  retrlefod  and  wrongs  UTenged, 
Bore  the  first  palm  of  realms,  whose  fates  his  mind  had  changed. 

Long  as  grey  (Eta*s  cliffii  the  thunder  brave. 
And  clouds  and  eagles  round  Parnassus  soar ; 
Long  as  Cephisus!  and  JBurotas*  wave 
Mourn  for  the  men,  the  days,  the  deeds  of  yore ; 
Long  as  one  column  marks  the  glorious  shore. 
Or  one  lone  flower  waves  in  green  TempeV  breese ; 
So  long  thy  shade  shall  float  those  ifaters  o*er, 
Thy  name  be  voiced  along  thy  native  seas, 
Athens's  pride  and  shame — fiuned,  fallen  Themlslodes  ! 

Napoleon  of  the  East !  *  like  kirn,  the  first 
Among  the  foremost,  while  in  Freedom's  name 
Thou  led'st  the  van  of  battle— like  him,  nurst 
Upon  the  lap  of  Glory—wherefore  shame 
The  breast  that  fed  tliee?  and  the  cause  diselaiffl. 
Which  gave  such  lustre  to  thine  early  sword  ? 
Was  it  for  souls  like  thine  to  sink  their  fiune 
Among  the  satraps  of  a  despot  lord. 
And  pile  with  traitorous  pomp  a  parasite's  vile  board  ? 


*  Hie  short  but  noble  letter  of  Napoleon  to  the  British  Regent — *  I  come, 
like  Themistoeles,'  &c. — suggested  one  point  of  resemblance  between  these 
celebrated  men.  Perhaps  their  characters,  as  Well  as  ttieir  fortunes,  may 
afford  materials  for  a  more  extended  parallel.  ^ 
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Thy  mom  "mttA  biiglit  urUh  Freedom— wherefore  spend 
Thine  efe^f  life  in  leegne  with  Tyranny? 
May  not  the  river,  where  its  wenderings  end, 
Pure  as  the  yom^  waves  of  its  fonntiiB  be, 
And  mix  nnsvlUed  with  eternity  ? 
I  iLnow  not ;  but  the  tongne  of  all  time  gone 
Proclaims,  if  Man  be  blest,  if  Earth  be  flree, 
Not  by  Ambition  must  the  deed  be  done, 
Whieh  still  for  some  rain  gaud  will  leave  the  goal  unwon. 

Frail  gains !  even  there  Ambition's  high  pulse  fell. 

Even  then  a  eload  obscured  that  noble  brow. 

As,  glancing  back  o'er  the  Deep's  star-dropp*d  swell, 
,        His  eye  survey'd  the  grandly  mournful  show 

Of  Asian  ships  and  capdves : — Greek  hands  row 

The  torn  imperial  galleys  1 — Did  the  sight 

Remind  the  conqueror  how  Fate  sways  below 

The  cypress  and  the  lanrel  ? — ^Be  what  might 
The  shade,  it  came— it  pass'd— >his  eye  as  wont  grew,  bright. 

Yet  well  snch  seene  might  prompt  the  gazer's  breast 
How  Time  and  Change  the  rale  of  man  disown, 
And  bid  the  vletor  vail  his  stalely  crest 
At  iron  Destiny's  imperious  throne. 
LAte  on  those  deeks  the  Median  plumes  had  flown, 
Anticipating  vietory— noie  they  bare 
In  bonds  their  vanquish'd  lords,  whUe  many  a  moau 
Of  bleeding  Persians,  fdntly  heard,  declare 
How  dark  \o  them  the  eve,  in  Grecian  eyes  so  ihir. 

There  were  they  throng'd,  the  satrap  and  the  slave, 
Forgot  their  bondage,  and  ettlnct  their  prid^ ; 
Following,  not  sharing,  o'er  the  glittering  wave. 
The  triumph  of  the  foes  so  ofl  decried. 
The  slander'd  sons  of  freedom :  Some  belied 
Grief,  by  aU  felt  not,  struggling  to  control 
Thoughts  of  the  feir  babe,  and  the  feirer  bride. 
Left  where  thy  kingly  waves,  Ghoaspes,  roll — 
Sweet  waves  I  all  wormwiood  now  to  the  fond  exile's  soul. 

Oh  thou,  spoil'd  minion  of  barbaric  power,— 
Degenerate  Aslarch  1  could  thine  eye  behold 
The  thoughts  of  one  sueh  breast  in  such  an  hour. 
Haply  thine  heart,  by  royalty  made  cold. 
Would  own  one  gen'rous  weakness :— Wherefore  roU'd 
This  tide  of  wreck  on  Europe,  but  to  sw^l 
Thy  vanity  of  sway  f  The  young,  the  bold. 
The  free,  the  beautiftil,  the  glorious  fell. 
Because  weak  Xerxes  loved  a  Grecian  crown  too  well. 
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THa  tifer  And  tbe  «erpe«l,  4o  they  i 
To  slake  their  Uo^-thlnt  with  the  iTMte  of  lUi ! 
8eek  tiiey  in  wtnteiiDeBft  4he  petoeAd  he«e» 
Or  court,  widbtfvd^  the  aeeelitiiif  ttrifbt 
In  the  deep  forest,  with  oif  ht-umbrage  rife« 
They  fix  their  dread  md  soUtary  lahr ; 
The  o;phaii*d  tnfiuH  and  the  widow*d  wife. 
Seldom  the  wieck  tMr  imge  haye  wnMght  deeiflre. 
Or  wail  the  iiMal  ra^  of  ^enoneiM  despair. 

.  Unlike  Uie  tyrant  I  A<r  fiur-«xptred  hand 
Grasps  at  snprene  dominion ;  and  for  Chts, 
War  calls  its  locusts  np  to  waste  the  land. 
Which  violation  only  can  ms^  his. 
Woe,  woe  to  those,  who  seek  their  balefU  Uiss 
In  wringing  tears,  Mood,  cmses,  Irom  tlieir  Idnd ! 
Who,  to  rerenfe  the  h^iplness  they  mias, 
Enthral  the  body  and  degrade  tbe  mind. 
And  with  n  wrongM  worid's  ei|^  load  the  fauMPllag  wM ! 


Bat  ^e,  Utt  Men,  who  with  their  slreii«th1iMre  striven, 
What  wreath  for  ysfti  shall  Liberty  entwine? 
Your  names  will  glow^  like  stars  along  Um^  beaten, 
Insthict  with  immortaUty  ;  the  Ibie 
Of  tunefol  spirits  win  your  deeds  enshrine 
In  lays  that  live  for  ever ;  while  forgot-^ 
.  Or,  worsev  reeosded  and  acenrsed  ■  shell  pfaM 
Tbe  tyfaal*s  memory,  j^owrswiil  haunt  dtth  spot, 
On  which  to  win  <;r  die  was  once  yoarghwtons  let. 

The  men  of  Marathon  aito  gone^  hot  yet 
Their  trophies  light  the  nofovgoHen  plain : 
The  enn  that  look'd  on  Salamis  Is  sot ; 
Bot  who  daresay  Its  warrioiv.fottght  in  vain f 
Greete,  Mvhen  she  sastM  off  hte  ignoble  dhalttt 
Will  call  tMr  ^>ifits  Ifoai  the  sanred  wave. 
And  lani  to  conquer  on  .the  Same  bcl|(lit  mahi. 
HaUandfiureweUI  yeeverlastiaghnkve. 
Who  there  t<fc  servile  Ufe  pRfesfod  a  splendid  grave ! 

Bend4ken  your  ckMids,  sfasdea  ef  the  srighty"  deed ; 
Hear  flreis  your  waftss  tl»  mtsle  of  yonr  taie  ;— 
Soon,  o'er  the  fields  and  seas  where  once  ye  bled, 
Bfay  loiftier  lyres  than  viae  yonr  praise  ptoslalsi. 
The  lyres  of  €hreelatL  fipesnen !  Blay  oaeh.naMe, 
Which  Tisse  hasf^ven  to  OWry,  o'er  the  howl--* 
The  bowl  of  peaeo'  relome  the  patriot^  isne. 
Kindle  the  fires  of  the  rapt  poet's  soul. 
And  wake  tbe  song,  idiose  tones  throns^  eehasng  sges  roll ! 
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HlflTOiaCAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  TItAPB  WITH  INBU  BEPORB 
THE  AOE  OF  MOHAMMED.* 

l>Wiii  ihe  German  (ffJokam/n  QoHflied  Bkkhor^ 

AccoRDm*  to  Motat,t  ai  to  early  a  period  ms  six  bmidred  years 
after  tbe  Deluge,  the  IskmaeHtes  eeiiTeyed  epicery,  balm,  aad 
myrrh  on  tlieir  camels  to  £(^t  I  have  not  been  able  to  aeoertakl 
whether,  along  irith  the  two  natural  prodBctionB  of  Arabia,  they 
also  imported  th<i  spices  of  India,  as  the  Hebrew  annalist  has 
BMther  directly  mentioned  such  importation,;}:  nor  interwoven  any 
hfait  on  the  subject  in  his  narrattve.  Two  centuries  later,  it  is  probable 
that  Asia  Bfinor  and  Egypt  purchased  Indian  produce  from  the 
Aiabe,  for  Moses  was  well  acquainted  with  cinnamon,^  a  plant 
which  is  known  to  be  a  natire  of  India« 

The  dark  period  between  Mosed  and  Herodotus,  of  which  we 
should  have  known  nothing  chronologically,  had  not  the  h'lstory  of 
a  family  accidentallv  furnished  us  with  an  imperfect  record  of  time, 
supplied  some  information  respecting  India ;  but  the  veil  of  fobu- 
lous  narration  has  been  east  over  the  events  of  that  period,  and  the 
pldlosophical  mquirer  must  strip  them  of  their  mythological  cover* 
ing  before  they  can  be  received  as  positive  historical  facts. 

Modem  authors  have  persisted  in  attributing  a  direct  Indian 
trade,  at  a  very  remote  period,  to  two  nations,  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Phonicians.  Diodorus  Siculus,  not  the  elder  Manetho,  makes 
Omris  (be  he  deity  or  mortal)  sail  first  to  Ethiopia,  then  through 
the  Arabian  Sea  to  In^  and  China,  and  far  northward.||  The 
memory  of  this  extraordinary/  expediticm  b  alleged  to  have  been 
perpetuated  in  India  by  the  buildiBg  of  a  city,  and  at  Njpssa,  in 
Arwia,  by  a  hieroglyphic  inscription  on  a  pillar.  1  *  1\[>  this 

*  Those  who  refer  to  the  tneieiits  for  tnforttation  oa  India  lihoiikl  take  cere 
thst  they  are  not  milled  by  them.  With  them,  IndSe  Is  tn  the  JBatC  what 
Seythia  ts  in  the  North.  They  inelnde,  nader  the  general  name  of  ladlat 
Bthiopia,  Arabia  Felix,  India  Proper  to  the  Ganges,  and  Persia.  Had  this 
l^eumstMioe,  with  whieh  an  aneative  eempariioa  ef  ArabisB  and  Syrian 
wlthOreek  historians,  has  made  me  acqaaioted,  been  known  to  the  wrltov  of 
tiiie  last  century,  they  would  not  have  imputed  ignorance  to  the  Greeks  on  this 

-f  Genatis,  zxxvii.  85. 

X  I  oertainly  did  not  look  into  the  Books  of  Moses  for  the  name  of  India, 
alDoe  I  am  persnaded  that  the  country  was  not  known  to  him  (see  note  f  f  at 
p.  488).  But  though  unacquainted  with  that  part  of  the  world,  it  was  not  impos- 
sible that,  by  his  enumeration  of  plants,  he  might  affbrd,  indirectly,  soma 
means  of  iadgiag  whether  a  trade  betireen  India  and  Egypt  then  existed. 

I  Exodus,  XXX.  fiS.    V.  Gelsii,  Hierobotanicon. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i.  p.  10. 
The  following,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i.  p.  10..  is  the  in- 
scrijfttoa  ■  PtV  fihf  Irrl,  Ac,  Ac,  P  My  iSUher  is  Saturn,  the  youngest  of  all 
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visionary  tale,  Haet  and  Kircher  have  given  the  sanction  of  their 
anthorityy  and  the  former*  built  upon  it  a  system  of  Egyptian 
commerce,  which  M.  Mignot  has  successfully  overtlirown.t 

In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  Egyptian  priests  had  not  fabridkted 
the  story  of  a  second  expedition  to  India,  which  thev  conaigned  to 
Sesoetris.t  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  lived  nearly  600  years  after 
Herodotus,  is  the  first  historian  to  whom  Sesostria  is  indebted  for 
the  fame  of  navigating  the  Ganges,  and  the  whole  of  the  Indiaa 
Oceaoy  with  400  large  shipe.^  Bat.  how  were  the  EgjTptiana,  in  the 
iu£ancy  of  their  narigatiota,  and  in  the  abaeaee  of  suitable  materiab 
lor  ship  building,  able  to  fit  out  a^eet  of  400  large  ships  in  the 
Arabian  Sea  ?  .Is  it  likely  that  the  Brahmins,  who,  in  their  annals, 
have  carefully  described  a  visit  from  Pythagoras,  should  have  over- 
looked the  far  more  important  landing  of  Sesostris  in  India.||  Be* 
sides,  since  Eratoisjthenes  declared  this  expedition,  against  wbick 
may  have  been  adduced  in  his  time  numberless  reasons,  now  lost 
^Ipng  with  other  memorials  of  the  Greeks,  to  be  fabulous,^  how 
can  Huet  be  justified  in  founding  on  it  conclusions  respecting  the 
trade  of  India  ?** 

Those  great  navigators,  the  Phoenicians,  whd  sailed  to  the  north 
of  Europe  for  amber,  appear  to  have  undertaken  no  voyage  to  ihe 
East  Inoies  ;tt  probably  because,  before  they  had  made  sufficient 

the  CKkIs.  But  I  am  Osiris ;  that  king,  who  led  an  army  to  every  r^oi,  as 
far  as  the  deserts  of  India,  and  those  places  lying  under  Arctoras ;  as  ftr 
as  iBie  streams  of  the  rlTer  Ister,  and  also  to  other  parts  of  the  earth  as  far 
as  ibs  Ocean*  I  am  the  youi^geit  son  of  Saturn,  spnuig  fron  an  hoaoorafale 
and  noble  race,  a  relation  of  the  Day.  And  there  is  no  place  of  the 
habUable  world  which  I  have  not  visited,  distributing  among  all  those  things 
of  which  I  had  become  the  beneficent  possessor.'] 

*  At  Kyssa,  in  Arabia/— In  this  I  have  followed  Diodorus  of  Sieny*  as  I 
had  to  relate  his  fable,  thou^^hl  am  of  opinion,  with  Ba;yeru9,  that  Nf  sea  was 
in  India.  The  grounds  are  &ese :  1.  The  excellent  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes, 
Ratuu,  act  i.  sc.  5.  p.  4^,  says,  Kitros  6  AiSiwros  rols  *l»9o7s  iwo/idferi^rl  rih 
*EN  1NAOE8  NT2H2.  [^  Bacchus  is  called  Nyssus  by  the  Indians,  from  Nyssa, 
one  of  their  cities. ']  9.  Neispoor,  a  place  in  India,  corresponds  exactly  with 
Nyssa,  for  ppor,  which  is  affixed  to  various  Indian  towns,  (as,  lor  example, 
Futepoor^)  is  ojms  ied\fieatio^  Hructwna,    See  *  B^yeri,  Historia  Bactrioa.* 

And  8.  Strabo,  Book  xv.  p.  667,  speaking  of  India,  says : *Etc  t^  twr 

rMfiCrmp  VwrtrmUus  H  riMts  $$tvs  n^po^MT^MMror  Kai  w^Jsjp  troft  efSrroU  N^0W 
AtoifCaw  Kriff/Uy  &c.  &c — [*  from  these  they  called  a  certain  nation  the  Nys- 
Mei,  and  the  dty  Nyssa,  built  by  Bacchus.'] 

*  *  Histoire  du  Commerce  et  de  la  Navigation  des  Anciens,*  p.  89. 

t  *Memoires  de  Litt^rature,  tir6s  des  Registres  de  TAcademle  Rovaledes 
Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres  depuis  TAnn^e,  1761,  1768,*  t.  81.  p.  156. 

J  *  Herodot/  lib.  ii.  p.  14«. 
~  §  '  Diodorus  Siculus,*  i.  p.  85. 

II  ^  De  Panw,  Recherehes  Pfailosophiques  sor  les  EgypUens  et  les  Chioois.* 
T.  i.  p.  82. 

^  'Strabo,*  lib.  xr. 

*•  »  Histoire  du  Commerce,*  &c,  p.  88. 

++  On  this  accountMosesknew  nothing  of  the  people  of  India.  See  'Aslme, 
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progress  jn  navigation,  they  removed  frjom  t;heir  c^ngini^  settlement 
oh  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.*      ,  ,    , 

.  But.  though  the  Pboenician3  carried  on  no  direct  trade  .with  £n£a> : 
t^  njerchandlse  of  that  country  wat  to.he  found  ki  their  mart  at  j 
Tyre,  600  ypaies  before  Christ    Hither ,^  according  to-.  Eankidit. 
were  brougHfromiDadeny  a  colony  of  Jurabs,];  on.  thaPertian  Qalf,. 
three,  articles, of  Ipdian  prodnceypamely,  teeth  (horns)  of  the 
Monoceros  (lVahrwal),§  ivory^  and  ebony. II 

WhetberiJthe  islanders  brought  tbeaa  commodities  to  Tyre,  or 
whether  they  were  purchased  for  them,  by  others  who  undertoodc ., 
the  task  of  forwarding  them^  and  what  soute  they  or  ,the  imterme«>i  i 
diate  dealers  foUowetC  whether  they  chose  a  tedious  and  difficult 
course  through  Arabian  deserts,  or  sailed  up  the  Euphrates  fb 
Thapsactts,  and  then  completed  their  journey  by  land^  are  questions  ' 
I  do  no  not  pretend  to  resolve.    If  any  people  acted  as  third  par- j 
ties  between  them  and  Tyre,  that  distinction  may  have  belonged 
to  the  Gerrse,  provided  it  should  appear  that  they  are,  as  a  nation, 

Conjectares  sar  les  Memoires  Orlgiaaux,  dont  il  paroit  que  Moyse  s'est 
servi  pour  composer  le  livre  de  la  Genese.'    Bnixelles,  1758. 

*  There  woul4  be  do  inconsistency  in  supposing,  with  Strabo,  a  colony  of 
Syrians  to  have  eoiigrated  to  the  Persitkn  Gulf.    (Compare  Strabo,  b.  xvi. 
p.  766,  wiih  Niebahi',  p.  207,  -who  found  a  place  called  SQr  in  that  quarteK.)^ 
But  the  fac^  depends,  first,  on  the  coincidence  of  the  name,  which  is  quite:  i 
accidental.     Secondly,  though  there  should  be  well  founded  reasons  fpr.T 
believing  that  the  ^ty  of  Tyre,  in  the  Mediterranean^  bad  formed  a  colony  i^t  . 
Sdr,  in  Arabia,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  colonists  traded  to  India.    The 
contrary,  indeed,  may  be  inferred,  as  will  appear  from  the  next  9ote. 

t  JBiEekiel,  xvii.  ,15.    The  existence  of  Indian  produce  in  the  mart  of'TyvS' « 
does  not  prove  tbftt' the  articles  were  oonTcyed  thither  by  Tyrians.  Had  tbey  < 
been  the  original  purchasers,  would  Bzekiel  have  mentioned  Daden  ?   Would 
he  not  rather  have  named  India  itself? 

X  *  Michslis  Splcilegium  Geographice  Hebrteorum  Ebcte 

§  The  probable  conjecture  on  the  Hebrew  niaip,  whicl 
In  the  text,  was  first  suggested  by  Professor  Michslis,  in 
Geographiffi  Hebrworum  Exterw,'  p.  205,  206.  ITieNahrwi 
a  tooth  as  Compact  as  ivory,  and  differing  from  it  only  in  t1 
however,  can  be  improved  by  bleaching.  That  wares  mad 
the  Nahrwal  are.  still  sold  for  ivory,  is  well  known  to  deale 
prising  that  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  other  ancient  nations.,  i 
the  tusk  of  the  Nahrwal  for  a  horn ;  for  even  in  modem  tii 
been  fallen  into,  and  a  false  system  built  upofl  it.  See  * 
nacb  Gronland,*  p-203.  *  Before  this  the  iteople  imagined 
horn,  like  the  horns  of  a  deer,  as  they  believed  that  mari 
teeth,  (a  notion  atUl  entertained  by  a  great  number  of  ou 
tains,)  and  thereupon  founded  the  conjecture  thet  the  porpo 
or  JhiphinuMSeptentrkmalUj  was  the  fiemale  unicorn.* — '\V 
p.  982,  describes  a  Nahrwal,  the  length  of  which  was  thirty 
se^en  ells  long.  In  the  year  1786,  one  came  up  the  Elbe 
the  tusk  of  which  stood  outside  of  the  head  five  feet  four  inch 
Aee  *  Klein,  Historia  Piscium  Missu,'  it.  do.  p.  18,  sect.  18. 
Syst.  Nat.'  ed.  x.    •  Hall,'  p.  75. 

II  <  Bochart's  Hierozoic,'  part  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  90.  p.  140. 
(Menial  Herald,  Vol.  18.  2  H 
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safficiently  ancient.*  The  Gerrae,  originally  a  small  and  poor  peo- 
ple, who  fled  from  Chaldea  to  Arabia,t  as  thie  Phocsei  did  to  Gaul, 
bad  to  straggle  with  a  barren  soil.  To  escape  from  starvation  they 
traded  by  the  Eapbrates  to  Thapsacns^  and  then  to  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  ;  and  thus  grew  a  rich  and  powerful  people.];  In 
the  same  maaner,  necessity  compelled  the  MassHtenses,  the  Vene- 
tians, the  Dutch,  and  the  Icelanders,  to  become  merchimts. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  to  obtain  Indian 
merchandise  from  Tyre ;  and  the  Greek  who,  a  thousand  years ' 
after  Mofies,  performed  a  learned  journey,  and  on  his  return  rented, 
but  ^th  a  prudeat  As  tpaeiy  facts  which  he  had  in  part  collected 
from  mariners,  might  receive  from  Phcenician  navigators  accounts 

*  Loog  before  the  age  of  Alexander,  these  fbgitives  had  settled  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf;  for  Aristobalnc,  who  was  with  Alexander's  army,  and  whon 
Strabo  follows,  ^ve  an  account  of  the  track  by  which  they  prosecuted  their 
trade.    See  below,  Note  J. 

t  Strabo,'  b.  xvi.  p.  766. 

X  The  route  which  they  followed  varied  at  different  times.  See  Strabo, 
as  above.    Their  earliest  course  was  hy  the  way  of  Thapsacus. 

I  must  here  point  out  a  fault  which  Huet  (*  Histoire  du  Commerce,'  ftc 
p.  56.)  has  committed,  and  which  later  authors,  who  hare  touched  upon  the 
trade  of  the  Arabs,  have  imitated.  He  asserts  that  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia 
F^lix  traded  to  India ;  but  he  gives  no  authority,  and  those  who  follow  him 
give  as  little.  The  whole  question  turns  upon  the  authority  of  Strabo,  and 
writers  who  lived  alter  his  time ;  but  the  testimonies  are  recent,  and  beloiw 
to  a  period  when  the  RomUns  traded  with  India.    Now,  Strabo  (b.  xvf. 

£.780.)  says  only  this  much:  1.  That  formerly,  on  the  Arabian  Oulf,  the 
ixury  of  two  powerful  people  had  induced  the  Minye  and*Sabsi  to  embark 
in  timae ;  but  he  does  not  speak  of  India,  and  among  the  merchandise  brongbt 
to  Leucocane,  mentions  no  Indian,  but  merely  Arabian  articles,  2.  Here  two 
rovtes  were  open  to  them :  they  could  convey  their  goods  by  land,  on  camels, 
by  the  way  of  Had^er  (Petra)  to  £1  Arish  (Rhinocolnra),  and  there  ttuukr 
mm  to  Egyptian  merchants ;  or,  they  could  ship  their  cargoes  for  Myoshor- 
mos,  and  sell  them  to  Egyptians,  and  then  forward  the  merchuidise,  on 
camels,  to  Coptus,  and  thence  on  board  papyrus  ships  to  Alexandria.  The 
latter  track  rStrabo,  b.  xvi.  p.  781.)  must  have  been  chosen  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  who  first  made  Myoshormos  an  entrepdt.  (See  sect.  10.)  8.  It  was 
but  shortly  before  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  the  desire  of  mixing  in  the 
Arabian  trade  attracted  the  Romans  to  the  rocky  regions  of  Hadsjer.  Conse- 
auently,  it  appears  that  it  was  through  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  at  Hadsjer 
Uiat  the  Arabians  were  first  prompted  to  undertake  their  trading  expeditions 
to  El  Arish.  Strabo,  after  Athenodorus,  also  observes,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
Romans,  that  the  same  spirit  of  litigation  which  the  chicanery  of  the  lawyers 
nourished  in  Rome,  was  introduced  into  the  Arabian  Deserts,  as  It  had  been 
into  the  fens  of  Germany,  where  It  caused  a  revolt.  This  was  the  more  em- 
bamassing  to  the  Nabathean  courts,  as,  before  the  arrifal  of  the  Romans,  judi- 
cial controversies  were  unknown. 

However,  if  the  accounts  of  the  invasions  of  India  by  Kings  of  Yemen 
f  Schulten's  *  Monumenta  Historis  Antiquiss.  Arabum.'  p.  401)  could  be  cre- 
dited, it  might  be  conjectured  that  these  expeditions  had  opened  a  way  for  a 
trade  by  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix  with  the  East  Indies.  But  these 
accounts  appear  to  be  merely  inventions  of  later  writers,  and  as  the  fertile 
eountry  of  Yemen  inclined  the  population  to  indolence,  it  is  very  improbable 
that  expeditions  so  hazardous,  as  those  to  India,  would  be  underUken  by 
them. 
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of  tlie  Indian  commodities,  whicli  he  recorded  in  the  journal  of  his 
travels. 

While  this  trade  was  in  progress,  Alexander  < 

sian  empire,  and,  not  to  he  ontdone  hy  his 

Bacchus  and  Hercules,  pressed  forward  to  Ind 

tempted,  hy  two  diHierent  routes,  to  circumna 

unite  Egypt  with  the  BahyloDian  Empire,  wh 

conquered  *    One  fleet  was  fitted  oirt  from  Egy 

(Shooster  ;)  hut,  having  heen  wrecked  when  it 

expedition  failed.    The  second  fleet  sailed  from 

some  islands  at  a  distance  from  its  course,  made 

on  the  continent,  and  returned.t 

The  Ptolemies  at  length  succeeded  in  estahlishin 

hetween  the  people  of  India  and  the  Egyptians.    T 

who,  from  heing  Governor  of  Egypt,  made  himsi 

voured  to  attract  foreigners  to  his  dominions,  and 

tions  for  the  encouragement  of  trade ;  but  disseni 

tween  him  and  his  jealous  colleagues,  want  of  tim 

him  to  abandon  his  plans  for  commercial  intercoi 

His  successor,  however,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 

trade ;  and,  like  Louis  XIV.,  the  founder  of  naval  power  among 

the  French,  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  flourish  in  the  highest 

degree.    In  the  first  place,  he  accomplished  the  great  project  in 

which  tradition  has  employed  Sesostris  and  Darius,  and,  by  means 

of  a  canal,  joined  the  Nile,  at  Pelusium,  with  the  Red  Sea,  whence 

his  fleets  were  to  have  sailed  for  India.^    But  as  the  numerous 

rocks  and  sandbanks  rendered  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  danger- 
ous to  wretched  Egyptian  ships,  built  of  papyrus,  he,  in  the  second 
place,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  city  on  the  frontier  of  Ethiopia, 
named  after  his  mother,  Berenice,  in  the  expectation  that  he  might 
from  that  point  prosecute  his  conmiercial  enterprises  more  success- 
fully. Here,  however,  his  caravans,  which  travelled  from  Coptus, 
had  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  pathless  and  arid  deserts,  as  his 
ships  had  before  contended  with  the  dangers  of  rocks  and  sand- 
banks. Thirdly,  to  facilitate  the  journey,  he  also  established  several 
caravanserais  between  Coptus  and  Berenice.  §  Fourthly,  and  lastly, 
to  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  country,  he  sent  two 
mathematicians,  Megasthenes  and  Dionysius,  to  India  ;  ||  who,  on 
their  return,  drew  such  an  alluring  picture  of  the  regions  they  had 

*  That  injudicious  compiler,  Arriftn,  who  has  related  more  inconsistencies 
respecting  India  and  Arabia  than  all  the  other  writers  of  antiquity  put  together, 
giTes  accounts  of  these  expeditions. — Hi$toria  Indtea,  p.  685. 
t  Ibid,  p.  686. 
X  Strabo,  b.  xvii.  p.  804. 
§  Ibid,  b.  xvii.  p.  B16. 

II  Strabo  has  made  use  of  the  reports  of  their  mission  in  his  8d  and  17tii 
books.    Bee  also  Pliny  vi.  17. 

«  H  « 
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viaitedy  that  every  one  longed  to  try  his  forlane  ia  India  as  eagerly 

as  our  Germans^  fifty  years  ago,  sought  theirs  in  America.* 

In  a  short  time  th^  newly  e^tahlisfced  tr^e  acquired  a  cowd^r- 

ahle  degree  of.  prosperity,  aqd  Ptolemy  .Philad^lphos,  who  vpas  the 

founder  of  it,  saw,  at  a  fcstiv;ai  which  was.  celebrated  ibv  a  solena 

procession,,  cinnamon,  ebonyi  femal^.,  slaves,  2400,  Indian , d<»ga, 

besides  Hyrcanian  dogs,  and)  including  ^ome  Molossi,  ii>aay  parrots, 

and  twenty-six, oxen.t     What  wonder  then,  that  Eratostheoesr 

who  lived  at  the  .court  of  the  third  Ptolemy^  shQul(l  }iave  obtained 

correp.t  informa|;ion  respecting  the  voyage  to  India,  ^d  that  Sliabe 

should,  on  rhis  authority,  relate,  what  posterior  voyages  had  car* 

roborated,  namely,  that  Taprobane  was  seven  days'  sail  fron  the 

he  continent  ?  %    '^^^  merchants  sailed  np 

la  to  Coptus,  and  there  loaded  their  camek 

ad  been  brought  to  that  place.     The  cara- 

;,  and.  were  guided  in  their  journey  as  the 

Laplanders  now,  and  all  ships  before  the 

»,  by  the  stars.    It  was  at  first  found  ne- 

;amels  with  water,  but  to  avoid  this  incon- 

he  opportunity  of.,  cm  ploying  more  camels 

chandizc,  cisterns,  for  collecting  rain  water 

were  afterwards  built  on  the  road  between  Coptus  and  B^reniot.§ 

Previously,  the  papyrus  ships  of  the  Egyptains  sailed  only  as  far 

as  Ocelis  in  Arabia,  which  was  then  the  entrepot  for  all  Egyptian, 

Arabian j  and  Indian  merchandize ;  and  another  people,  probably 

Arabs,  visited  the  ports  of  India.[|     Now,  however^  a  <Urect  trade 

with  India  conamenced. 

Tlie  navigation  of  India  remained  for  some  time  in  this  statc»  by 
sailing  slowly  from  Egypt  an4  Oce^lis  alpng  fhe  innomi^jrable  wind- 
ings of  the  coast,  until  a  maritime,  genius  discovered  a  shorter 
course.  The  adventurous  Hippalus  had,  in  hi^  yoyage^  to  India, 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  situation  of  the  commercial  cities  . 
of  that  country,  and  to  the  phenomena  of  the  Indian  Ocean*  Tired 
of  the  circuitous  course  hitherto  followed,  on  taking  his  departure 
from  the  harbour  of  Ocelis,  he  sailed  directly  into  the  open  sea, 
and  landed  successfully  in  India.  To  immortalize  the  menoory;  of 
this  heroic  deed,  the  monsoon,  with  which  he  sailed,  was  mimed  . 
after  him,  and  others  followed,  with  emulative  boldness,  in  the 

*  It  was  after  the  return  of  Memlhenes  and  Dionysius,  that  Greek  romances, 
in  the  style  of  ^  Fortunatus  andhis  Wishin§f-Cap,*  the  subjects  of  which  were 
drawn  from  India,  began  to  be  written.  Those  who  wish  to  see  passages  ex- 
tracted from  these  romances,  may  read  Arrian's  *  Historia  Indica,'  which  is 
a  fit  companion  for  the  IcelaJidic  sages. 

+  *  Atheoeas,*  lib.  v.  p.  201.  %  '  Straho,*  b.  xv.  p.6M,  601. 

§  Ibid.  b.  xvii.  p.  615. 

I)  I  draw  this  conclusion  from  a  passage  in  *  Arriaa's  Periplns  Maris 
Erythraei/  p.  14,  15.  od.  Huds.  Oeogr.  Mia.  t.  i.  whic^  can  be  referred  to  no 
other  period. 
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-■ewly  discovered '«Wrte*  This  d*rra^  eAterpHise  hWtwo'im- 
ifortalit  3|!Mt6«qil«Mces*  iPlrst,  the  Egyptain 'uferchants,  who'iio 
longer  participalMl  ^wlth  the  Ai^Wans  in  their  tedious  roitc, 
fl^cTtened  tbe  voynge"  to  ladia.  Secondly,  tlw  figyptian  Gov^m- 
ment  *^peculated  on  the  meane'Df  sectiritgthe  monopoly  Move 
finnly  to  its  suhjeota;  and  one  of  the' later  Ptotemies/probilhlyVlth 
this  n»w^ founded  a  eplooy  on  the Iitend  ©iescbrWes, itherefltc 
language  of  the  people,  six  centuries  after  Christy  ^till  ^b)i£r8(yeM 
their  origin.f 

The  state  of  the  Qrseco-Egyptian  eaapire  must,  Ht  one  thne, 
have  interrupted,  if  not 'destroyed »  the  trade  With  India.  Au- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  in  the  Teign  of  Philometer,  made  Uh  attack 
vpon  Egypt,  conquered  and  pillaged  the  Delta,  penetrafed-xa  ftu* 
as  MeiQphis,  and  even  besieged  Alexandria,  the  supply  of  wfaich-wils' 
consequently  obstrueteii^  ^^  suoceasor  ot  Philometer,  a  tyrdnt,  so 
oppressed  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,' that  mflny,  hice  the  Hti- 
guenotrof  modern  times,  fled  in  despair  to- foreign  countries.  At 
length,  feeling,  probably  in  his  finances,  the  mischieyotra  conse- 
quences of  his  misgdVemment,  he  not  only  solemnly  recalled  the 
Tefdgees,  but,  by  prdraisfes  of  great  advantages,  endeavoured  to 
induce  foreigners  to  settle  in  his  dominions.  The  merchants  whp 
liad  emigrated  notv  rfetui*ned  in  crowds,  and  zealously  tun  ted  their 
'labours  to  restore  suspended  trade.  iThat  it  had,  thwugh  the 
tyranny  of  Ptolemy  !Physcon,  ttnil  the  flight  of  the  Alexandrian 
*merc^nts,  been  entfrfely  lost^'might  be  concluded  from  an  anecdote 
in'Strabo,  'provided  tt  could  m  regarded  as  historically  true.  The 
coast  guaro-shlp,  not  ^  vessel  that  sailed  to  |ndia,  found  an  Indian 
■nearly  defad  in  6.  V(^sset  "which  had  been  driven  ashore  in  the 
'AraWan  tSulf.  Aifter'he  had  recovered,  and,  by  the  command  of 
the 'king,  instructed  ih  the  (Sreek  language,  lie  related  tiiat  he  had 
'ho&n  cast  ashore  at  "that  place,  along  irith  his  companions,  who  hi^d 
vin  ffied  of  hung(^r.§ .  \t  Is  said  that  under  the  guidance  of  this 
unfbt^nate  Indian,  £udoxUs  of  "Cyzicus,  who  was  then  in  Egjrpt, 
Wailed,  by  comfmand  ctf  Phyficon,  to  India,  with  jpresents  to  the 
Ifftbobg,  and  thbS,  as  it  would  appear,  renewed  the  intercourse 
ivMch  had  been  discbntinued.  Eudoxus  loaded  his  ships  with 
spieery  and  precious  stones,  which  he  intended  to  convey  to  his 
native  country.  But  Physcon,  conceiving  he  had  a  greater  right 
to  thes^  treasoTi^  than  Otfdbxus,  #fao  had  earned  them  by  nvs 
^Akn^rbtis  Voyage,  seized  upon  the  rich  c&rgo.||  After  the  death 
I  -  -I  -■     -  *■     ■" '       •      ' '  J-  '"*  /* 

*  '  Avriiii*8  P4Hpl«8  Marls  fiiTthift/  |y.  ftl.   I 

t  *  Cosmas,  Indicopl^^lesfn'^pittilotie  de  miltido,*  p.  t76. 

t  •iJNy.'xW.n,  1*. 

%  The  MUlip  bffliflidfl  i%  oM  die  faceot  this  story,,  Byen  Strtbo  thouebt 
it  00  improbable,  that  he  formally  rejected  it,  pp. — 100,  101.  An  iaterniptioifr 
of  the  trade  may,  however,  have  given  origin  to  th^  fabrication. 

II  *  Strabo,*  as  above. 
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of  PhyscoD,  his  widow,  Cleopatra,  sent  a  more  considerable  expe- 
dition to  India,  under  the  command  of  Eudozns,  which  did  not 
retorn  until  Egypt  was  under  the  reiga  of  her  son.* 

The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  prosecuted  their  trade  with  India 
uninterruptedly ,t  until  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Actinm, 
when  the  celebrated  Cleopatra,  wishing  to  rescue  herself  and  her 
treasures  from  the  triumph  of  Augustus,  proposed  to  embailc  on 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  X 

Under  the  reign  of  the  last  Ptolemy,  Rome  was  a  maritime 
power,  and  in  that  character  soon  arrived  at  a  splendour  which, 
in  the  eaqiedltion  of  Pompey  against  the  pirates,  astonished  the 
half  of  the  then  known  world.  Had  her  constitution  ever  per- 
mitted Rome  to  become  a  commercial  state,  she  must  necessarily 
have  assumed  that  rank  at  this  time ;  for  when  Pompey,  with  the 
usual  fortune  of  the  Roman  arms,  prosecuted  the  war  against 
Mithridates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the(Caspian  Sea,  a  new  way  t6 
India  was  discovered  through  Pontus  and  the  Caspian  ;§  but  of 
which,  it  appears,  no  advantage  was  taken.  || 

Augustus,  who  soon  after  reduced  Egypt  under  the  rigorous 
yoke  of  Rome,  despot-like,  exhausted  his  treasury  by  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  enormous  sums  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  soldiery 
and  an  indolent  populace.  To  disguise  his  arbitrary  views,  he 
shared  the  provinces  with  the  Roman  Senate,  and,  with  apparent 
disinteresteaness,  gave  up  the  richest.  But  the  most  remote,  which 
were,  however,  protected  by  powerful  Roman  armies,  and  among 
them  Egypt,  the  granary  of  Rome,  and  the  central  point  of  the 
whole  Asiatic  trade,  were  reserved  by  the  wily  tyrant  for  himself. 
The  canals  of  Egypt  were  cleansed,  and  their  flood-gates  repaired ; 
and  he  made  arrangements  for  the  improvement  of  the  trade  with 
India.  As  the  lawyers  of  Rome,  who  had  no  experience  in  mari- 
time transactions,  were  not  able  to  draw  up  a  commercial  code, 
Augustus  borrowed  the  laws  of  the  Rhodians.l  He  also  employed 
Dionysius  to  explore  the  interior  of  Asia,  of  which  the  Romans 
had  then  no  geographical  knowledge.**  Finally,  because  the  har- 
bour of  Berenice,  from  which,  since  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phikr- 

*  *  Strabo,'  as  abore. 

t  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  Agatharelddes 
would  have  written  his  book, '  De  Man  Rubro,*  under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  XI. 

i  *■  Plutarch  in  Vita  Anton,'  p.  408. 

§  Pliny '  Nat.  Ifiit.*  lib.  vi.  c.  17.  The  discoTery  of  this  route  was  not 
difficult,  as  the  iohabitaiits  of  this  ngiott  oarried  on  an  inland  trade  in  Stiabo^s 
time,  and  probably  earlier.    See '  Strabo,*  b.  xi.  p.  408. 

H  At  least  I  have  met  with  no  passage  which  might  justify  the  belief  tkat 
Indian  produce  was  oyer  brought  by  this  route  to  Rome ;  fuid  Pliny  refers 
for  his  authority  only  to  Varro. 

IT  tm  Rhodia  de  tactu. 

♦  •  •  Pilny/  lib.  Ti.  27. 
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delpbus,  expeditions  had  always  sailed  to  ludia,  was  not  secure^ 
the  neighbouring  port  of  Myoshormos  was  made  the  rendezvous 
of  the  Indian  fleets."*^ 

These  politic  arrangements  enabled  him  to  command  the  Roman 
empire  through  Egypt ;  and  that  the  seat  of  his  inordinate  power 
might  not  be  known,  he,  in  the  first  place,  prohibited  aU  Roman 
senators  and  knights  ^m  visiting  Egypt,  except  a  few  of  his 
fevourites,  whom  he  had  sent  there  as  governors.t  Secondly, 
doubtless  for  that  same  reason,  he  left  the  Indian,  and  probably 
every  other  trade,  in  the  hands  of  the  Alexandrians,!);  whose  com- 
mercial enterprize  was  raised  to  for  greater  activity  under  the 
Romans  than  under  their  preceding  masters.  For  even  under  the 
Ptolemies,  the  Egyptians  were  eirhii  of  a  tempestuous  sea,  and 
scarcely  twenty  ships  sailed  from  Berenice  in  a  year ;  but  now 
120  Roman  ships  sailed  yearly  from  Myoshormos  to  India.§  The 
Egyptian  merchants  built  a  temple  at  Limyrica,  which,  as  a  mark 
of  their  gratitude,  they  dedicated  to  Augustus.  || 

At  the  same  time,  Augustus  did  not  neglect  his  finances. 
Alexandria  added  more  to  his  revenues  in  one  month,  than  Judea 
did  in  the  course  of  a  whole  year.H  Duties  were  levied  in  the 
Nile  on  imports  and  exports,  as  well  as  on  240  tradbg  vessels 
which  navigated  that  river.**  At  length  he  endeavoured  to  draw 
new  treasures  from  Arabia,  for  fresh  acts  of  corruption  and  crime. 
All  the  expeditions  which  he  undertook  to  Arabia  had,  for  their 
ultimate  object,  to  pillage  a  country  so  famed  for  riches,tt  and  t« 
turn  back,  by  means  of  custom-houses  established  on  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  the  stream  of  wealth  into  the  exhausted  Roman  empire. !{:]: 

Meanwhile,  the  city  of  Rome,  the  seat  of  the  empire,  continued 
as  ignorant  as  ever  of  the  commerce  with  India ;  for,  according  to 
the  arrangements  made  by  Augustus,  the  Alexandrians  §§  sent 
their  merchandize  to  Puteoli,  |]||  whence  the  Romans  distributed  it 
over  the  then  known  world,  as  they  now  do  their  Agnus  Dei, 

*  '  Strabo/  b.  xvii.  p.  815.  •  t  Tacitus,  Annal.  U.  SO. 

*  •  Strabo/  b.  li.  p.  118.  §  Ibid. 

g  Id  Peutinger's  Tables,  we  and  a  temple  dedicated  to  Augustus  in  limy- 
rica, betweeo  Tundis  and  Musiris. 

€  *  Josepbus  de  BeUo  Jud.,'  lib.  ii.  c.  10.  §  4. 

**  *  Strabo,*  b.  xvii.  p.  798.  Strabo  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  an 
oration  of  Cicero,  that  Ptolemy  Euergetes  annually  levied  ^opow  rnkBa/rtur 
fivpunf  KM  ZurxOamf  'wwroMtHrtanf.  ''  A  tribute  of  19,d00  talaits."  That  is, 
leried  at  a  time  when  only  twenty  ships  sailed  to  India.  What  treasures 
must  not  Augustus  have  drawn  out  of  tlds  rich  province  ? 

++  Even  Strabo  assigns  this  as  a  reason  for  the  expedition  of  JSlius  GaUns. 
b.  xvl.p. 480. 

It  Under  the  Emperor  Claudius,  the  revenue  of  the  Red  Sea  was  formed. 

liny  Ti.  99. 

U  See  Strabo,  as  referred  to  in  note  %  abofe  ;  and  b.  xvii.  p«.798. 

nn  '  Philo.  in  Flaccum,*  p.  968,  ed.  Fr«f. 
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rosaries,  and  other  relips.  Correct  informadoii,  respecdsg  tbe 
-mum  M'  ]^e'fo1Ibwle<!'by  stfijis^  Vouna  i6i[i«r^;  Was  fiot  obte^ 
nntn  a  ^boH  wMe  l}4f6re  the  finie  of  Pl&y  ;*  aiid  it  was  probably 
supplied  by  the  collectors  of  the  customs  on  the  Red  Sea,  w6o,iii 
-the  reign  of  the  Emperot  ClsfadiuSy  were  jdriven  on  the  istand 
Taproban^t  Frotd  Alexandria,  the  traders  ^od  up  tbe  ;Nlle.  ta 
<]!optiis^  they  then  proc^^ed  by  land  to.Myosh^taDs,]:  bm 
which  they  took  their  d^pa^nre  for.  India  in  the  latter  partof 
Jane.§  Sereral  inonf;hs  were  spdnt  on  tMsToyage;  as,  in  conse- 
-<qileifee  of  the  btbnftog  'h@al  of  the  8iin,.littie'pitogre^  was  made 
during  the  :flay./  The  lAips  aTwayb  touched  on  their  way,  first, 
either  at  Odelis,  or  at  Combcohn  in  Arabia,  ||  and  next  at  the 
Happy  Islands,!!  and.Dioseorides,^*  whence,  after  refreshing,  they 
made  sail  foir  th^  destination. 

Jn  the  time  of  Trajan,  there  were  three  Indian  ports  open  to  the 
Egyptian^*  bfib  kt'Barygaza,  another  at  Calliana,  and  a  tiiird*  at 
"Mngfiris:'  In  tlie  time  of  the  Emperor  Vertis,  the  second,  at  Caf- 
Hana,  was  closed  against  them ;  tt  and  if  they  were,  by  stress  of 
weath^,  obliged  to  pat  into  that  place,  they  were  compelled  to 
«aU  again,  #ithout  landing  their  merchandise,  and  to  proceed  to 
'Baryg^za  tinder  the  cCmvo^  of  IndSaA  seamen,  whom'  Sandao^, 
King  of  0&lltakia,^nt  with  them.  Thd  politiciNabob  of  Barygafif, 
on  the  contrary,  ifenderbd  the  trade  #ith  the  Alexandrians  sabser* 
▼ieat  t6  the  increase  of  his  finances,  and  sold  them  permission  to 
<«aty  otf  a  fre*  trBile,'for  a  large  yearly  tribute,  in  articles  of  dotl^ 
iag,  silvtBT  Tases,  musical  instruments^  female  slaves,  irine,  and  tlie 
fi^ast  ointments. JJ     '  ♦ 

Merchandize  was  brought  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to 

♦Pfiny,  Ti,28.    IWd.  c.  «&. 

t  I6ia.  a.  92.  '  Annli  Piocani  quid  maris  mbri  7601101  a  ilsco  redeneiat, 
jibertuft  oirea  Arabiano  naTigaas,  aquilonlbiis  raptua.  ,He  blasted  af  the 
graadeur  of  Rome  to  the  natfyes,  aod  ibduoed  tbem  to  send  ambassadors  to 
that  city.  In  like  manner,  Lewi»  XTV.  Vedblved  an  ^ifabassy  fironi  Ghiika. 
'  ^  Itdd.  Tt.  99,  *•  Sed  quia  major  pm  tttnertB  confldtur  nocta  propter 
estus  et  ataJtttiB  dies  abstraiantar  totam  a  CopCO  Berenlcem  iter  daodechno 
conficitnr  die.*  It  does  not  follow,  from  this  passage,  that  inflhiy*s  tboe  the 
traders  proceeded  on  ship-board  to  Berenice ;  but  tbal  they  made  it  an  en- 
IfepOt  fbr  Bgyptiad  merchandize;  which  Wils  afterwards  8bipp6d  at  Myos- 
hormos.  "*    »--'''• 

.  §  Ibid.  *•  Navigare  incipient  ttstate  utedia  ante  canis  ortu  ant  ab  exorta 
)^otlntfs.*  But,  accordii^  tothe*  «phi)6n  of  th^  aiiti^ms,  the  Dof^tiar  1^ 
tMMMit^the  IMTof  Jan^.'  This  tbfbrtttatldti  is  also  given  by  Akthui,  ill  Faifit 
MaMs  lSry(hfa4,  p.  S9.         '     *  '   *■  .-cr.  or-, .    -    ^i,  s        .  ^  ••  ,  - 

''  11  ttiia.   "  VdniuAtque  cirdter  xxx.  die,  pcelim  Arabiae  aut  Cans  tburifew 
regionis.'  '  ^"  ^  -  '   ■'  '  -'^'     *     ' '' -  -^"^'•'• 

'  IT  *  Agatharchides,*  p.  66.  ♦♦  ♦  Arrian,*  p.  17. 

it  ^  Arrianus,  in  Periplo  Maris  ErythrsL,*  p.  80.  ed.lj|ads.    ^riaB,ortht 
author  of  this  Periplus,  probably  liTod  under  the  EmperOr  Venis* 
tt  *  Arfllmi  P^riplvi'Maris  Ertthnai,*  p.  SB. 
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jear.f  From  Al^xandria^  which  w^sthe^^taplp  Qf  all  the  prodnce 
of  Asia,  th^ae  articles  of  piercbftndize  ^&ce  .distril)uted  iOv^  the 
whole  of  the  thexi  Known  world ;  and  jn  this  w^  CQormQU3  cic^es 
were  acquired,  for  .the  demand  for  such  comqiQditiefs  was  ^very 

Seat.  j[lpme  annual^  lavished,  upqn  Asiatic  mercMndize,  At  the 
arest  calculation,  money  .to  the  f^mount  of  ahout  1»250|Q00 
dollars  ;  a  sum  which,  at  tjhat  t^n^eji^hen^pp  AinariQan  ixiiaes  tod 
depreciated  the  value  of  gold  afid  .^ilv^r,  ,w^  jUnm^i^e^  and  jthe 

*  '  Ariiamis/  I.  cp.9BL 

t  Pompey,  who,  on  his  retnrn  ifrom  the  lfithrid«tie  war,  introdaeed  ampng 
^Romans  a  new  laj;uiry  in  precious  ttoneSf  hron^ht/tlieiirst ^asa Monrbina 
to  Roine.— TPttny,  xyii.  ,2.  .^oe  Christ,  de  ;^urr1ims  ye^rtini.  ^ps.  179?- 
Wh^  kind  of  price  Was  pnt  on  these  lirlttle  utensils  may  be  seen  in  Pliny, 
Uh.  c. 

%  With  regard  tp  mai\y,  inde^  the  grea^fr  xvwibc^r  of  tlieahoye  aisles, 
I  am  not  sofflciently  acquainted  with  .their  n^^ural  history  to  venture  to  give 
thdm  their  vulgar  names,  or  those  which  belong  to  them  in  the  Liiinean 
nomenclature.  Any  one  who  may  have  tiuie  to  collect  ^ad  arrange  all  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  ancients  on  such  articles,^  would,  in  return  for  his  labo- 
rious task,  receive  the  thanks  of  ev^ry  lover  of  natural  history.  -Voi  Ihe 
satlifiictipn  of  those  who  may  wish  to  prosecute  this  subjeet  farther;  I  sbiAl 
quote  Jthe  passages  from  wUeh  f.  glean  my  infqrfflation ;'  and  flirst, '}  Arrianus 
\^  Perlplo  Maiis  jBryihrai/  p.  0B. 

§  *  Arrianus,*  p.  97. 

J  I  See  note  %  ahove ;  and^  jlrrianus  Periplo,*  p.  91,  who  mentions  that  m^ny 
ps  traded  for  peeper  and  pilabatnun  to  cer^  emporia,  pf  ^hicb  H^utif^ 

1  Pliny,  vi.  83.  Ex  India  navigant  mense  ^yptio  Tybi,  aostco  De- 
eembrl. 
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expaBdItwre  of  which  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  luxury  of  the 
volaptuous  Roman  ladies.* 

The  power  of  Rome  split  into  two  divisions ;  one  in  the  East, 
the  other  in  the  West.  The  Western  Empire  was  attacked  by 
powerful  barbarians,  who  probably  put  an  end  to  all  cosunnnicatisB 
between  the  Egyptian  merchants  and  the  volaptuaries  of  the  West 
The  Eastern  Empire,  which  had  long  indulged  in  the  consumptioa 
of  Indian  merchandize,  continued  at  first  to  receive  supplies 
through  the  hands  of  the  Alexandrians ;  but  it  was  not  bng 
before  the  merchants  of  Byzantium  found  the  way  to  India  them- 
selves. They  embarked  at  Alia,  sailed  round  Arabia^t  and  not 
only  imported  Indian  merchandize  for  their  own  use,  but,  by  inge- 
nious artifices,  also  secured  to  themselves  the  trade  between  India 
and  Arabia.];  The  Arabians  were,  at  that  time,  miserable  navi- 
gators, and  crept  timidly  along  shore,  like  the  ancient  Qsuh  and 
Britons,  in  wretched  ships  composed  of  sticks  covered  with  skins, 
or  of  boards  clumsily  joined  together  by  ropes,  unprotected  bv 
pitch  or  any  sort  of  caulking,  against  the  admission  of  the  water,| 
while  the  Alexandrians  and  the  Byzantines,  on  the  contrary,  pushdi 
out  into  the  open  sea  on  their  voyage  to  India.  The  obvious 
advantages  which  the  Arabs  would  have  derived  from  a  better 
system  of  navigation,  could  not  fail  to  have  forced  upon  them  the 
employment  of  more  durable  materials,  and  to  have  taught  them  a 
better  method  of  ship-building,  had  they  not  been  totally  destitute 
of  the  mineral  which,  for  that  purpose,  is  indispensable.  Tiiis 
deficiency  was  not  long  a  secret  to  the  Byzantines,  who  prohibited 
the  sale  of  iron  to  the  Arabs  under  the  penalty  of  death.  Q 

The  ships  of  Byzantium,  which  sailed  from  Aila,  and  refreshed 
at  Bulice  in  Arabia,  proceeded,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  island 
Taprobane,  which  was  at  that  time  a  mart  for  every  deseription  of 
Indian  merchandize.  Thence  the  Byzantines  sent  ships  to  Bfale, 
Calliana,  and  other  commercial  cities  of  India,  whereby  they  saved 
the  people  of  different  countries  who  came  to  Taprobane  the 


*  Pliny  has  two  calculations  in  his  *  Natural  History  ;*  Ist,  lib.  vi.  2S.— * 
Sdly,  iucla<ting  the  merchandize  from  Arabia,  and  the  comitry  of  the  8eres» 
lib.  xil.  19. 

t  *  Procopius  de  Bello  Persico,*  p.  83.  ed.  Hooschilii. 

%  On  retrospectioD  to  the  time  when  Hippalos  first  veatared  into  the  opeo 
Ma,  n#  trace  is  to  be  found  that  the  Arabs  brought  merchavdlEe  from  Inma. 
(See  note  ||  p.  419.)  Afler  that  period,  the  BgyptSane  soppUed  tbem  with  Indian 
commodities,  of  which  fict  there  are  Domeroas  prooli  in  *  Arrian's  Periplus 
Maris  Rubri.*  The  Byzantines,  when  they  began  to  trade  with  India,  having 
on  their  way  touched  at  Arabia  Felix,  prohibited  their  seamen  from  s^iag 
iron  to  the  Arabs.  Was  not  this  done  from  fear  that  the  Arabs  might  im- 
prove in  the  art  of  ship-building,  and  learn  to  sail  to  India  themselves,— an 
enterprise  to  which  4nc  geographical  situation  of  their  country  naturally 
invited  then? 

§  "  Procopius  de  bello  Persico,*  p.  32.  cd.  Hoeschilii.  ]|  Ibid. 
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trouble  of  making  alnore  distant  vojB^gBf  and  obtained  for  tbem- 
selves  the  prc^ta  of  a  carrying  tiade.'^  Nevertheless,  all  direct 
commaiiication  of  the  Bjzaatme  Davigators  with  the  principal 
comuerGial  cities  of  India,  did  not  on  this  acconjot  cease.  But 
the  Persiani  wrested  from  them  the  trade  with  the  Seres. 

The  Perrians,  who  were  sworn  enemies  of  the  Byzantines/  had 
founded  a  mart,  before,  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  in  Arabia, 
•a  the  Persian  Gulf.t 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  preachers  of  the  Nestorian  doctrine, 
whom  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  ecclesiastical  government  of 
Byzantium  exiled,  fled  to  India.  As  insinuating  as  Jesuits,  they 
soon  became  favourites  of  the  Persian  court,  made  proselytes, 
sent  missions  to  India,  and  everywhere  established  convents  and 
bishoprics,  dependent  on  a  real  Pope  of  the  East,  who  resided  in 
Persia.  In  that  age,  therefore,  the  Persian  merchants  found  in 
the  places  to  which  they  traded,  as  for  instance  in  Male  and 
TapTobane,  orthodox  brethren  and  ecclesiastics  of  their  own  faith, 
who  maintained  polemical  disputes  with  the  Byzantine  monks,  and 
thus  enjoyed  more  commercial  advantages  than  the  Byzantines.]; 
Besides  this,  they,  in  the  first  place,  carried  on  a  trade  in  horses 
with  Taprobane  ;§  secondly,  their  vicinity  to  the  country  of  the 
Seres,  secured  to  them  the  trade  in  silk.  ||  In  consequence  of  this 
last  advantage,  the  Byzantines  were  obliged  to  procure  their 
supplies  of  sUk  from  the  interior  of  the  Pei-siao  empire  ;  and  this 
was  (irobably  the  case  before  the  year  420 ;  for  at  that  time 
Byzantium  complained  that  her  merchants  were  plundered  in 
Per^.1I  This  trade  gave  to  Dubius,  a  Persian  province,  a 
remarkable  degree  of  prosperity.  Not  only  were  the  finest  horses 
reared  there,  but  the  province,  on  account  of  its  fertile  soil, 
became  an  emporium  for  the  Byzantines,  Iberians,  and  other 
neighbouring  nations,  who  brought  merchandize  thither  to 
barter.  ♦♦ 

Of  the  annual  profit  which  the  Persians  derived  from  this  trade, 
we  have  no  statistical  account;  but  that  it  was  considerable, is 
evident,  because  the  merchandize  exchanged  by  the  Byzantines  not 
being  sufficient,  they  had  every  year  to  traasimt  the  balance,  which 
was  considerable,  in  money  to  Persia.tt 

"  *  Cosmas  Indicopleast,*  p.  8S6— 888. 

t  *  PhUostorgii,  Hittoria  Ecclesiastica,'  lib.  ill.  c.  4. 

t '  Cosmas  In<Ucoplenst,*  p.  886--3a8.        §  Ibid.  p.  880.        ||  Ibid.  p.  188. 

€  *  Socrates,  Histor.  Eccles.'  lib.  vii.  o.  18. 

**  '  Procopius,  de  Belle  Persico,*  p.  80.  ed.  Hoeschilii. 

++*8ttidas/f.  V. 
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'iThe  'per^^etwkl^^iirars.  carried  on  between  rPeniat  and  Bynntkud 
'  jniist  dften  liave  intemipted^aUi  commcnM  comwHdoatiOB  in  "ae- 
vfralt  years  at  at  time.  '  (fkeiBYtmikVm»  regaiided'^Hh  jeakmy  tiie 
slarge  aamS'WlMefa  flowed  into  their  enemies*!  treasa^yy  and  mnie  re- 
peated attempts  to  destroy 'tfaePevsiaiiinKmopoly. 

iWithftliis^w/Jiistiaianni^od'tlie  Homeriteain  AfabiarnOix, 

(toimakevfiarian  theCavaodeSyiandtprsttiised'to  por^hase  sUk  trnm 

them,  if,  with  their  assistance,  he  should  wrest  itiie  sHk^rade  'ft^m 

tlie  P^r^i^ASy /QAdtthey  become.tha  medium  of  iattrcooi'se  with^the 

^untiy  of  the  •Sercis.  ;The  ;whole  plan  of  the  eci:pedition  ;wa8  drawn 

,up ;  hut  the  scheme  waanotprosecnted>Okn  aceountrof  aomeintenal 

commotions  among. th^  Homerites^^and  hecaose  Belisanna,  who, 

t^th  an  annyito  which  .the,  Axabian^anxUiary  troops  ware  joined, 

^protected  tbe  Bastrfrom  ithe  imraeions.of  Persia,  was  leoaUed  to 

<qppo9e  the  .Vaqdals.    Thus  the  Persians. retained  the  nndistuclMd 

poissession  of  the  rich  -  trade  jn  siUr.* 

Nevertheless,!  tiieHomerites  undertook,  in  their miser«ble«hios, 
the  voyage  to  the  country  of  the  €eres.  The  artful  (PorsiaBs  oM 
^t  pretend  to  exclude^their  neighbours  from  trading. to  tlie  saaie 
rportsito  which  they  repaired  themselves ;  but  they  forestalled  the 
silk  market,  in  the  same  manner  as,  in  modern  4Jmes,  the  Bfilish 
^MDeataHed  the  trade  of  India  againdt  the  Fveneh,  and  ^us  dis- 
gusted the  Homerites  with  aaentevprise,  in  other  respects, iKit  very 
allttting.t 

ia  tl^s  way  Justinian  found  the  commerciail  policy,  by  #Iiich  he 
hoped  to  procure  ajlk  without  the  intervention  of  the  Tersfads, 
completely  frustrated ;  but  two  monks  from  India  soon  introduced 
ifito  Greece  the  caterpillar  which  produces  this  esniuisite  artide,]: 
and  foiindod  the  first  silk  maAufa<2tories  m  Byzantium,  Athens, 
lliebeQ,  and  Corinth.  It  happened,  on  this  as  on  other  occasions, 
that  fortune  fovonred  the  empire,  by  bestowing  advastages  which 
the  efforts  of  Justinian  were  no  longer  capable  of  obtaining. 


*  'iProeof^s,  4e  Bello  Penioo/  p.  8>l.  t  ibid.  I.  e. 

t  *TliM>|4iMes  Synurtias  ap.  rb«Cii.'  'ftooo^asTaiidsUB,*  lib.iv.  €.7* 
p.  618. 
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COMPAJKATIVE  MORALITY   OF   THE   LAWS  ^OF  COMMVNITIEd, 
Aim  THOdB  OPrNATlOWB; 

In  CTcryday^  conversation -ir^  he 
ciyilitsfttionhto  ariircfdtit  its  hJgtfest 
ham  eithausted  «f  ery  sttbject,  and  that,* 
in  general,  just  and  sound  prindples 
form  tile  basis  of  hntnan  actloit.  Ti  tli 
and  it  wiH  be  onr  object,  in  the  fdllOM 
sopposed  meridiikn  of  light  and  knowlc 
bined  industry  and  thonght,'  is,-  at  pre 
reference  to  the  fiitnre  destiniefir  t)f  th 
civilieation  is  as  yet  but  in  its  infancy. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  si 
hitherto  admitted  have  partaken,  more 
paradox;  but,  astounding  as  it  tnay  appe 
assertion,  we  are,  nevertheless,  persuaded 
the  arts,  the  general  industry  of  man, 
immense  progress  ;  but  civilization,  cons 
has  remained  nearly  stationary ;  or,  at 
defective.  We  know  that  several  of 
boast  of  splendid  palaces— of  statuary 
Ugh  perfection ;  we  know  they  can  dis 
dustry  and  the  arts:  but  we  look  to  oth 
civilization  of  nations.  Luxury,  and  the 
often  the  adjuncts  to,  and  decorators  oi 
all  their  influence,  they  have  not  as  yet  I 
desire  to  understand  the  merits  of  public 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  govern 
education  furnished  to  children.  But 
for  actions,  we  are  presented  with  bo 

belief,  with  doctrinal  points  ;  and  so  on,  throughout  the  catalogue 
of  human  duties. 

One  thing,  however^  is  clear,  that  the  duty  of  man  in  society  . 
commences  as  soon  as  he  comes  into  the  presence  of  another  indi- 
vidual man ;  and  when  a  number  of  persons,  even  for  the  first 
time,  assemble  together,  no  matter  whether  on  the  borders  of 
a  river,  or  in  some  other  spot  more  obscure,  even  then,  we 
SBjf  duties  are  imposed  upon  each  of  its  members  towards  the 
others ;  and  each  individual  has,  in  his  turn,  contracted,  either  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly,  engagements  towards  the  sovereign  society  at 
large.  As  societies  increase,  as  they  settle  in  more  distant  quar- 
ters ;  as  their  wants  and  wishes  gradually  enlarge ;  as  their  rude 
(commerce,  with  their  other  interests,  multiply  and  strengthen,^— 
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their  o^ginal  duties  remain  the  same  in  principle,  although  they 
most  necessarily  appear  to  change  in  their  relationship  to  external 
society.  The  moral  ohligation  is  superinduced  upon  the  natural ; 
and,  as  what  is  termed  national  ciyilization  advances,  so  shall  ire 
find  its  hest,  if  not  its  only  secure  hasis,  to  be  founded  upon  strict 
adherence  to  that  ever-existing,  though  often  unseen^  and  too  fre- 
quently un-admitted  moral  ohligation.  The  grand  principle  of  tins 
political  machine  called  society  ]&  justice  ;  its  conservative  power 
is  patriotism ;  and  the  principle  of  its  destruction  is  either  anarchy, 
or  despotism.  Each  individual  in  society  should  be  just  to  his 
fellow-man  as  well  as  to  society,  even  for  the  individual's  own 
good ;  society  should  be  just  to  each  individual,  as  well  as  just  to 
all  other  societies  ;  and  hence  we  arrive  at  the  necessity  of  a  vm- 
versal  duty.  When  the  individual  tyrannizes  over  the  individual 
or  communities, — and  when  society,  in  its  turn,  tyrannizes  over  either 
an  individual  or  other  societies, — ^we  arrive  at  a  state  of  crime: 
and  when  an  individual  sacrifices  himself  for  the  good  of  society, 
we  call  his  conduct  by  the  term  patriotism. 

Such  are  the  unchangeable  bases  of  the  great  code  which  has 
emanated  from  universal  justice.  These  principles  have  their  echo 
in  the  consciences  of  all  Q^en  ;  and  must  we  not  ask  ourselves^  with 
astonishment,  how  it  happens  they  should  have  been  so  long  des- 
pised, and  that  nations,  which  even  now  boast  of  the  highest  degree 
of  civilization,  should  have  scarcely  adopted  any  portion  of  them  in 
their  mutual  and  reciprocal  interchange  of  duties?  Every  man 
admits  that  individuals  should  be  just  towards  each  other;  the 
feeling  that  he  should  be  so,  strikes  deeply  into  the  heart;  a 
rigorous  justice  is  invoked,  and  often  enforced,  with  respect  to 
the  individual's  moral  duty ;  but  society  (as  applied  to  states  or 
nations)  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  ruled  by  conventional  policy ; 
or,  by  what  Pope  has  so  happily  termed  a  *  crooked  justice.' 
That  such  a  difference  in  principle  should  exist  between  the  duties 
of  individuals,  and  of  societies,  is  not  merely  matter  of  regret, 
but  is  disgraceful  to  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  modern  times. 
Were  all  knowledge  and  all  power  concentrated  in  any  one  or  tiro 
bodies  of  society,  the  wonder  would  be  comparatively  lessened ;  be- 
cause, in  proportion  as  knowledge  is  limited,  the  many  are  unable 
to  ascertain  their  rights,  and  principles  may  be  invaded,  while  their 
injurious  consequences  would  be  remote  and  unfelt.  The  history 
of  Rome,  the  histories  of  France  and  England,  in  short,  the  history 
of  every  nation  pretending  to  civilization,  can  attest  the  truth  of 
these  observations.  Nay,  those  histories  would  justify  us  in  going 
much  farther ;  for  it  would  appear  that  nations,  in  relation  to 
each  other,  have  often  remained  in  a  barbarous  or  savage  state, 
while  the  uidividuals  composing  those  states  had  arrived  at  a  de- 
gree of  civilization,  approaching,  in  some  measure,  to  perfectioD. 
The  individual  duties  have  been  acknowledged ;  their  performance 
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eaforced ;  or  non-obedience  to  them  punished ;  while  the  code  of 
natioDal  duties  has  been  light,  vague,  and  general,  not  often  ac- 
quiesced in,  and  rarely  acceded  to  without  the  intervention  of  brute 
force.  It  has  thus  happened  that  injustice  has  governed  masses  of 
men, whilst  individuals  have  often  submitted  (as  between  each  other) 
to  such  an  eztreme  rigour  of  justice  as  in  some  instances  to  amount 
to  a  blemish  upon  humanity.  For  example,  the  taking  away  of  human 
life  may  be,  and  is  considered,  one  of  the  greatest  crimes;  and  yet, 
to  punish  lesser  crimes,  society  itself  becomes  ^Ity  of  what  may  be 
termed  legal  homicide,  or,  in  other  words,  takes  upon  itself  to  de- 
prive an  individual  of  life  at  its  mere  will,  and  upon  its  own  personal 
authority.  Society  punishes  robbing,  when  attended  by  force  and 
violence,  sometimes  with  death,  and  sometimes  by  punishment  only 
less  severe  in  degree  ;  and  how  is  this  ?  Society  usurps  the  right 
of  property  of  another ;  and,  while  punishing  other  crimes,  the 
award  of  punishment  induces,  as  its  immediate  consequence*  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  adjudged  criminal.  Thus 
society,  we  see,  punishes  the  individual  robber,  while  the  same 
society  does  not  abstain  from  conquest :  for  it  wrests  from  less 
belligerent  neighbours  whole  provinces  a,t  once,  and  dooms  the  sub- 
jugated people  to  tyranny  and  to  slavery ;  while,  strange  to  say,  . 
it  affects  to  call  such  conduct  by  the  terms  of  military  renown, 
national  glory,  and  other  equally  honourable  epithets.  Crime  is 
only  reputed  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  when  it  is  committed  by 
some  one  individual  to  the  detriment  or  injury  of  another  individual ; 
but,  if  crime  be  committed  by  a  hundred  thousand  against  one,  or  . 
by  one  against  a  hundred  thousand,  or  by  nation  against  nation,  it 
is  not  only  excused,  but  it  assumes  the  name  of  heroism,  of  honour, 
and  not  unfrequently  of  virtue !  Need  we  any  use  of  argument,  or 
any  detail  of  facts,  to  justify  these  assertions  ?  Need  we  refer  to 
the  pag^  of  antiquity,  or  look  beyond  the  hour  at  which  we  write 
in  order  to  prove  how  nations  have  violated  their  duties,  or  how 
they  have  wantonly  trampled  ui>on  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
others?  And  how  is  it  that  all  this  comes  to  pass, — that  it  is 
applauded, — or  if  not  applauded,  why  is  it  not  punished  ?  Why 
is  there  no  censor  morum  amongst  nations,  while  each  separate 
state  takes  such  especial  care  that  the  individuals  who  compose 
it  shall  be  punished  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  laws,  enacted,  too, 
by  those  very  persons  who  are  allowed  to  violate  the  same  duties 
with  impunity  ? 

Let  us,  however,  not  be  mistaken  ;  our  object  is  not  that  crime 
should  go  unpunished,  nationally  or  individually,  but  that  such  foul 
injustice  and  such  monstrous  contradictions  should  no  longer  be 
permitted.  Either  let  us  abjure  all  morality,  as  far  as  regards 
oar  duties  towards  society,  or  at  once  admit  that  we  are  all  equally 
bound  to  act  upon  one  universal  principle  of  morality.  Let  us  state 
boldly,  in  the  face  of  thewprld,  that  laws  have  generally  been 
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trt^dd 'iff  tKi  interest 'Md  fevotii*  of  tneifci  poorer,"  safcb  as  to  this 
very  day  dominates  iri^he  bosdtn  of  Ebropilii*  cfviltzAtion ;  and  k* 
us  admit  fi:ankly/  that  this  is  the'sam^'p6wef  wiffch  still  rales  in 
the  vexations  and  contortionsr  intrij^es  of  cahiriets,  whiA  h^fM 
the  Spanish  pr6vinces,  honied  hand  afi'd  foot,  to  Spidh,  (thoii^ 
now 'so  happily  4manfcipaWd,)  WfilWi^yii^cW'thd  TCrk^apHnst  th** 
c,thel)ftria4diM1)ia6a^SpaMkt«agaM;tl    ~' 


sAffethig  Greek,  thel)nria4d*kM1)l&6ay  SpaMknl  agaM;  thePbrfti- 
gnese* Constitution,'  aM}  V(i'  T)Riaf'^td'feay'1t,  wBldh  dcWee»^he' 
hearflf^s  and  'nilcon*iintlbn*l  fiWo^^the  Pftfliainenf  of  *Gi%at 
Britkfln  against  'th^  rateet^WfeV  iriWrtd;  aid  stifffting  'people  of 
the  sister  kfegdcim-^Ireland.'   If  indiVldnaB  arid  national  jn&(Uee 
were  the  sam^,  IwW^  cdaH^'the^  anlbtealies  ^xfetl    If 'the  duty  of 
mkn  towards  man  totilif  rationally;  natnrally,  aye,  aiM  seHptuittlly 
prevaTI,  hdwifeotfl(J  w^  fiiitJFnhtce  lending  sneconr  in  arbs  and  money 
to  Spain,  toidhdke^theireed^  of  Portugal  f  hoWcoHiM  Great  Bri- 
tain constitute  a' ncf^r  Vorld  tn  Sotith  Amenca,  td* 'shake  off  the 
thi^ldom  of  the  h6sdtted  arid  heriiglAed  (Jovernnacilt  of  Spain;  and'' 
yet,  the  Government  of  the'  said  Oreat  Britaitt,  so  far  forging 
its  moral  bhli^tions  to  society  at  large,  as  to  hold  Ireland  in  a 
condition  little  short  of  brhte  and  savage  nattire?  We,  inBngland, 
boftst  of  laws  and  institutions — ^w^  boast  that  bur  religion  has  been 
purged  from  the '  abuses  of  popery — ^we  hold  oui^selves  out  to  the 
world  as  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed,  as  the  punishers  of  the  op- 
pressor ;— ^nd  yet,  in  the  West » our  own  subjects  are  treated  as  helote, 
in  the  En^  they  are  treated  as  slaves ;  and  all  our  nominal  care  of 
the'  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  extends  to  this  mighty  efibrt,  that 
women  are  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  lash,  and  men  with  minds  and 
feelings  are  to  be  considered  fellow-beings,  (although  with  black 
faces,)  if  they  brave  the  burning  of  a  tropical  sun,  if  they  toil 
and  sweat  for  their  owners^  wealth,  and  if^  in  a  word,  they  doff 
the  image  Of  tbeh*  maker,  and  conform,  in  all  the  absolutism  of 
tyratmy,  to  the  whilns,  caprices,  or,  as^t  mdy  be,  the  tolohial  regu- 
lations of  their  legal  and  tyrannical  Masters! 

Before  the  eighteenth  century,  no  voice,  or  at  least  but^few,  were 
lifted  up  against  this  political  monster,  at  whose  shrine  even  publi- 
cists and  philosophers  had  consecrated  altars.  Bacon,  that  rather 
of  experimental  philosophy — that  mighty  genius,  witb  his  eagle  eye 
and  spirit-stirring  pen — Bacon,  that  man  of  hitherto  untold  saga* 
city  and  acumen — Bacon,  even  in  his  retreat  from  the  giddj, 
temptmg,  and  evanescent  world,  one  of  the  brightest  glories  of 
our  ErigHsK  nation,— could  bot  free  himself  from  the  narrow  con- 
tractions, the  scholastic  {speculations,  the  professional  prejudicfea 
with  wWch  his  craft  had^tinctured  his  colossal  mind.  Even  BicoN, 
alfhough  far  removed  from  the  idol  of  ministerial  power,  could 
not  forsake  hib  habitual  worship.  It  is  lamentable,  indeed,  to 
think-^that  which  every-day's  experience  teache^  thijriking  men  to 
beHcv^— that  official  personajgear  neV^  dream  of  curing  kbbses' 
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while  they  profit  or  have  profitted  by  them  ;  that  even  the  greatest 
and  most  single-hearted  men  rarely  think  of  reforming  defects  in 
their  own  branches  of  any  given  profession ;  and  that,  which  is 
the  most  lamentable  reflection  of  all,  the  greatest  men^  in  our  own 
and  other  countries,  never  fail  to  make  a  compromise  betwe^ 
acknowledged  justice  towards  individuals,  and  that  injustice  which 
they  maintain  to  be  necessary  to  the  palpable  and  disgusting  de- 
signs of  power  and  authority  in  state  affairs. 

There  are  not  many  of  the  writers,  of  what  may  be  termed  remote 
antiquity,  who  have  blended,  with  their  inquiries,  the  science  of 
morality,  as  generallv  applicable  to  the  purpose  and  business  of  ordi- 
nary life;  they  had  their  systems,  and  lived  and  moved  under 
impressions,  such  as  Plato,  and  Homer,  and  Socrates,  and  Seneca 
felt^  and  taught,  and  loved ;  but  the  virtues  they  taught  were 
severe  to  practise,  and  their  lives  in  few  relations  corresponded  with 
their  precepts.  With  them  the  span  of  human  life  was  narrow^ 
though  the  sphere  of  duty  was  large ;  the  business  and  the  com- 
merce of  mankind  was  restricted ;  society  was  neither  so  classified 
nor  artificially  refined  as  in  after  times,  or  at  the  period  in  which 
we  live.  But  after  all,  we  must  still  be  surprised  at  the  splendid 
efforts  which  they  made  to  teach  men  a  love  of  real  heroism,  of 
genuine  constancy,  and  the  sublimest  notions  of  virtue.  They 
taught  their  disciples  that  to  be  virtuous  was  to  be  happy  ;  that 
order  must  exist  in  every  state  ;  that  all  could  neither  be  learned, 
wise,  nor  the  possessors  of  supreme  authority ;  they  taught  us 
Jiuman  nature  in  the  school,  in  the  camp,  and  in  the  senate ;  and 
they  left  it  to  modem  times,  not  to  teach  us  new  principles,  but 
the  applkation  of  those  f^lready  known,  to  that  state  of  society  in 
which  a  larger  growth  of  wants,  of  pleasures,  and  other  circum- 
stances have  arisen. 

However,  from  their  time,  ages  rolled  on,  and  little  improve- 
ment wais  made  in  the  condition  of  man^  speaking  of  him  in  his 
individual  capacity,  or  congregated  into  what  we  now  call  society. 
The  light  of  revelation  soon  after  burst  upon  us,  centuries  seemed 
to  have  changed  their  course;  new  nations  gathered  together; 
passions  overwhelmed  the  new-modelled  world ;  human  institutions, 
for  good  or  for  bad,  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  habitable 
globe ;  a  genius  arose  here  and  there,  which  dissolved  the  flitting 
fabrics  of  existing  societies ;  conquest  flapped  its  bloody  ^ngs, 
and  innocent  broods  were  congregated  under  their  sanguinary 
influence ;  wars  and  broils  soon  followed  on  the  evil  hatching ; 
the  spawn  of  blood  was  matured  into  tyranny,  and  under 
the  mutations  of  this  monster,  nations  of  black  and  white  have 
usurped  the  dominion  of  mankind  to  a  period,  which.  We  could  wish, 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  was  not  so  remote.  We  sffall  not  now 
wade  through  the  dreary  desolation  of  mental  waste,  of  idle  cu- 
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noatjf  of  barbftroQS  fead,  aad  priest-^raft  blfoiry.  Tfaftt  task  kt 
theks  who  Julyb  a  ta8to>£Mr  miserable  chivalry,  for  religibaa  smni- 
nery,  sickly  romaiice>  and  the  boffooDery  of  mistakea  soadbility. 
Still,  whateyer  migfat  have  been^the  state  of  the  world,  the  waats, 
the  wishes,  and  the  pkaeures  of  mankbd  increased ;  the  hordes 
of  savages  became  dviliMd,  by  mixing,  in  commiinities,  with  the 
less  savage;  the  darker  ages  rolled  away;  and,  as  individaate 
became  more  knitted  togeUier  in  their  moral  and  other  rdatioiis, 
and  as  societies  or  nations  found  their  interests  reciprocally  de- 
pendent on  each  other,  they  adopted  a  new  and  different  mode 
of  proceeding.  Ignorance  led  the  way  Ui  fanaticism ;  in  the  pro- 
gress of  time,  fanaticism  gave  way  to  a  more  rational  zeal ;  this 
;Eeal  became  attempered  by  sounder  thinking  and  more  natural 
jfnodes  of  acting;  and,  in  the  silent,  but  progressive  events  of 
jihose  coigoint  influences,  the  art  of  printing  and  the  mariner's 
compass  came  upon  us,  like  lightning  from  heaven,  to  open  the 
treasures  of  nature  and  of  man ;  while  man,  as  if  not  utterly  un- 
grateful, has  at  length  began  tardily  to  answer  to  their  awakening 
powers. 

Speaking  of  the  darker  ages,  aad  how  we  have  easoally  raoedAd 
from  them  ;  again  comes  our  leading  poeition»  In  what  degree  th 
.  noHans  act  iatioards  naiian^t  oa  aUadmU  in4MdmU  in  Mmm^ 
Hans  areamfelled  to  oat  towmrdB  inHvUuaht  We  shall  not  look 
to  Franoe—the  next  approaching  to  Great  Britain,  according  to  the 
mass  of  all  her  writers,  except  the  man  of  men,  the  other  graat 

Ebfidst— LocauB.  Locke  read  a  lesson  to  our  own  Go<vemmeBt<— 
»cke  opened  out  and  fathomed  the  human  mind-*-Liocke  admitttd 
our  duties,  but  asserted  our  rights — Locke  inculcated  general  prii>- 
oiples  of  good  government,  but  he  emandnated  subjecta  from  their 
slavery  to  princes  and  powers.  In  a  wora,  he  assertod  and  proved 
the  dignity  of  mankind,  if  they  would  only  do  their  doty.  We 
are  not  combating  the  reasonings  of  Mr.  Locke,  as  to  innate  ideaa ; 
we  take  no  piart  with  Leibutz,  with  Euler,  with  Pascal,  nor 
with  the  miffhty  Milton,  on  a  su^'ect,  as  yet  disputed.  Oer 
position  is  dear,  plain,  and  explicit;  and  we  ask,  how  does  it 
happen  that  individual  towards  individual  shall  be  suliijected  to 
a  rigorous  justice — ^while  nation  as  to  nation  shall  be  allowed 
to  run  the  gauntlet,  and  be  freed  from  the  obligations  of  na- 
tural or  umversal  morality?  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  Vattd,  and 
Lord  Stowell,  have  delivered  opinions,  which,  in  their  several 
periods  of  time,  have  been  the  standard  of  international  law ;  bat 
read  them  with  a  view  to  the  international  obligations  of  morality » 
and  there  they  are  found  to  be  completely  sitent.  And  why  is 
tiusi  Let  us  answer,  that  nations  and  their  rulers  have  very 
mistakenly  imagined  they  have  an  interest  adverse  to  the  ind^ 
vsduals  whom  they  rule ;  that  nations  usurp  the  right  of  kgiar 
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ktioa,  dnd  that  when  Mich  a  syalen  prevftik,  we  tiay  WfUaafj 
with  the  Boman  poei» 

Qaidqvdd  delinnt  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi. 

When  we  arrive  at  a  eomparatire  degree  of  cii^isation,  power 
and  intrigne  work  hand  in  hand;  individtxalB  expect  to  derive 
from  the  powerful  some  advantages  from  the  want  of  which  other 
mdividuate  mnst  suffer..  The  machine  of  government  is  all  this 
time  said  to  work  well ;  and  those  who  lend  themselves  to  the 
operating  system,  may  have  some  chance  of  preferment,  while  the 
honesty  the  deserving,  the  plain-speaking,  and  the  viftuous^  are 
left 

■  '     ■**  to  choose 
'*  Tlieir  place  of  rett,  and  Provideoee  Ibeir  galde." 

Looking  to  omr  own  and  other  countries, 
stand  t  or  rather  how  has  it  stood  from  that  pe; 
anay  he  allowed  to  date  aa  actual  period  of  mon 
of  Uie  great  geniuses  whom  we  have  mentlom 
voured  to  introduce,  into  the  domain  of  moral 
and  precision  of  the  exact  scieneea ;  they  J 
acknowledge  the  perfect  identity  which  exist 
morality  and  that  of  a  community  of  people,- 
of  kings  and  governments  reciprocally  towai 
other  governments.  The  reason  of  this  again  h 
ing  and  the  governed  have  no  reciprocity  of 
The  governing,  generally  spealdng,  can  only  g 
of  the  weakness  or  pusillanimity  of  the  goven 
it  ia  trucj  are  in  all  cases  the  many ;  hut  th^ 
the  power  of  hriherv,  and  the  natural  dispositi 
to  benefit  his  conmtion,  (he  the  result  to  ] 
what  it  may,}  enables  the  one  to  dominate  for 
the  other  to  submit  during  that  hour,  or  soi 
to  such  domination j  till,  in  the  sequel,  it  has 
that  while  individuals  exclidm  against  the  abu 
means  are  found  to  win  them  away  to  the  as< 
the  mass  of  the  population  are  left  to  their  da 
fitte. 

No  doubt,  the  eloqjuent  and  ingenious  men  of  this  and  other 
aMUittieA,  have  set  mankbd  upon  the  right  road  to  discoveries 
«poti  this  aubjeet ;  and  there  can  be  aa  little  doubt,  that  eloquent 
and  ingAnioua  men  of  other  times  are  also  to  be  found  embattled 
wpotL  tiie  iide  of  justice,  aad  engaged  as  the  apologists  of  the  views 
•f  iadiifiduala  stgaiaat  those  et  govetaaients  and  nations.  JU^ 
has  tiof|uently  and  truly  said-*<-^  Tritoulenta  e9  beliua,  mim 
k&m^f  pU  in  MUs  nrnJla  eue  Jura  censes''    Plctajick,  in  hiji 
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parallel  of  the  lives  of  Alpxandcr  and  dBBar,  has  tA$o  deeidedlj 
admitted,  that  '^  good  faith  is  the  only  means  hy  whieh  man- 
kind  can  be  governed."  And  in  his  life  of  Pyrrhos  we  find  many 
just,  though  indignant  observations  upon  the  same  snbject.  Here 
then  we  find  that  ancient  as  well  as  modem  authors  justify  us  in 
our  opinion;  our  leading  proposition  stares  us  at  every  comer, 
and  over  and  over  again  we  are  compelled  to  ask, — ^Wliy  is  not  indi- 
vidual and  national  morality  reduced  to  some  common  standard  of 
obedience  I  The  advocates  of  kings— of  power  in  other  chief  magis- 
tmtes  than  those  of  kings— of  oligarchies,  aristocracies  and  repub- 
lics— all  are  found  inclining  to  their  favourite  power ; — ^they  quote 
authority,  they  cite  precedent,  they  invent  some  one  sophistical 
argument  or  another,  to  justify  the  ways  of  power  against  weak- 
ness. Else,  how  can  we  look  to  the  dismemberment  of  Poland  t — at 
the  invasion  of  Sicily  by  Austria  9^— else  how  can  we  think  with 
common  forbearance  upon  a  few  raonied  men  in  England  attempt- 
ing to  justify  their  usurpation  of  the  whole  East  India  territory  ? 
Have  they  improved  the  people?  have  they  fertilized  the  soil?  have 
they  dislodged  ancient  prejudices  ?  have  they  fostered  genius  ?  have 
they  reduced  chaos  into  order?  or  rather,  have  they  not  almost  ia 
every  instance  left  cnofusion  worse  confounded  ? 

Sovereigns  educated  in  the  seraglio,  or  in  the  palaces  of  despo- 
tism, may  easily  persuade  theipselves  that  they  have  ^  a  divine 
righf*  over  the  people  whom  they  govern ;  that  Providence  has 
made  other  men  to  be  their  slaves ;  and  that  they  are  entitled  to 
take  by  force,  or  at  their  caprice,  from  the  wealth  amassed  by 
their  industrious  subjects.    Nor  is  this  a  doctrine  of  one  or  two 
thousand  years  ago ;  it  exists  in  full  force  at  the  hour  we  write. 
The  sovereigns  of  Europe,  notwithstanding  their  high-fiown  pro- 
mises, as  well  as  the  ministers  of  those  sovereigns,  still  insist 
strongly  upon  the  divine  right  of  kings,  to  outrage  all  morality,  to 
plundter  at  discretion;  to  violate  public  liberty,  and  to  consider 
the  royal  promise  as  ^  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,'  a  mere 
empty  sound.    But  this  doctrine,  though  repudiated  in  England, 
seems  to  be  sternly  maintained  in  many  of  the  dependencies  of 
England,  especially  in  Ireland  and  the  East  Indies.    Though  the 
vast  continent  of  India  adds'  so  much  to  the  private  fortunes  of 
English  individuals — although  the  soil  of  India  might  afford  em- 
ployment for  so  much  English  skill  and  capital,  and  such  extra- 
ordinary profit — ^yet  it  is  strange  to  contemplate  how  little  has 
been  done  for  that  country — ^how  fearful  the  government  seem  to 
be  of  treating  that  mighty  limb  of  our  empire  with  the  feeling  of  a 
parent  state.    Jealousy  and  distrust  preside  over  the  distracted 
councils  of  India ;  and  until  the  system  by  which  she  is  and  haa 
been  govemed,  be  altogether  altered,  we  may  well  charge  Englaad, 
as  a  nation,  with  enforcing  one  degree  of  moral  duty  between  in- 
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difidaal  and  indlndvaly  and  aeting  upon  another,  as  a  nation,  to- 
wards the  individnal^  ctompoaiog  her  great  eaipire  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West,  but  in  the  former  mqre  especially. 

Sach  conduct,  we  are  aware,  has  at  all  times  fovnd  its  advo- 
cates. Grotius  and  Puffendorf,  in  claiming  some  rights  for  man- 
kind, have  been  so  delieate' towards  power^  as  to.  war  against  that 
justice  and  that  universal  morality,  the  principles  of  which  they 
set  out  by  adopting.  Machiavel,  despite  of  his  power  of  sarcasm, 
in  attempting  to  prove  too  much,  has  proved  nothing.  Our  own 
historian,  Gibbon,  is  never  to  be  believed,  when  speaking  of  the 
sacerdotal  order.  No  confidence  can  be  placed  in  Hume's  history 
of  royalty.  And  even  Bodin,  so  notorious  in  his  support  of  the 
several  republican  doctrines,  is  usually  unjust  in  his  estimate  of 
that  which  concerns  the  respective  interests  of  nations. 

But  we  shall  conclude  by  repeating,  what  we  have  already  said, 
that  all  policy,  not  founded  upon  morality,  is  a  science  of  faiee^ 
hood  and  deception.  This  eternal  and  unchangeable  truth  requires 
to  be  brought  constantly  before  the  eyes  both  of  nations  and  of 
kings ;  for  it  can  only  be  by  both  acting  on  the  basis  o(  pure  mo* 
raUty,  that  Peace  and  Justice  will  ever  acquire  the  sovereignty 
of  the  world. 


THE     MARINER'S     GRAVE. 

Oh  ye  who  rest  in  perfiimed  halU, 

Thiok  of  the  mariner  at  sea. 
On  whom  the  shadow  of  the  great  ware  falls, 

While  the  winds  bowl  drearily. 

Ye  have  lights  gleaming  iu  yonr  bowers. 

And  the  echo  of  music  comes, 
Sweet  and  soft  as  the  night  dew  to  flowers, 

Throngh  gilded  and  shining  domes. 

But  he  looks  over  the  vessel's  side, 
As  the  winds  roar  fierce  and  loud, 

He  sees  but  the  billows  in  their  stormy  pride^ 
He  looks  up  at  the  black  stoim  cloud. 

He  thinks  upon  his  cottage  home. 
Of  his  children  so  lovod  and  fair ; 

And  feels  that  the  hour  may  quickly  comt 
When  they  shall  be  desolate  there. 
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Tkty  wtKf  took  tmm  te  4tey  diff  Jn  viiD, 
Whtnlks  biM  fkj  MrfltB  on  th*  wftTt, 

Nor  think  that  tho  sun,  -which  brightens  the  dmIii, 
Cennot  pierce  to  tMr  ikther's  graTe. 

They  mny  play  in  joy  on  the  goitei  end. 
When  the  storm  has  passM  in  its  f^loom^ 

Nor  deem,  as  the  rippVes  roll  sparkling  to  lan^ 
That  they  roll  o*tr  their  laiber*s  tomb. 

The  widow  and  orphan  may  hang  o*er  the  spot 
Where  the  dead  in  the  church-yard  sleep* 

WhttetbewlUow  sad,  and  «Fof|^  nenot,* 
Oraoe  the  spot  where  the  moamers  weep. 

But  lone  and  deep  is  the  seaman  laid 

Who  sinks  in  the  ocean  snrge ; 
The  storm  blast  howls  as  bis  gniTe  iemad^ 

Andlhe#ea  bifds  sin^  Ms  Arge. 

¥nien  the  martial  chieftain  goes  to  rest, 

Tlie  roll  of  the  mufled  drum. 
And  the  minute  gun,  and  the  flag  depressM, 

Tell  the  warrior's  hour  is  come. 

When  the  potent  statesman  sinks  to  eartli^ 

Banner,  and  plume,  and  pall. 
The  pomp  and  pride  of  might  and  birth. 

Swell  round  his  ftineral. 

But  the  dements  come  forth  combined 

In  their  power  when  the  seaman  dies. 
The  rattling  thunder,  and  rushing  wind. 

Meet  at  kU  obsequies. 

He  has  hanner  and  plume  In  the  hroken  cloud 

That  rolls  o'er  the  dreary  sky ; 
The  lightning's  torch  lights  his  heaving  sitroud. 

And  THUS  doth  the  mariner  lie. 

BBRWAUii  WTfLirn. 
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■XCfUKMOlli  ON  THE  BANKS  OP  THE  NILS. 

No.  m. 

Baths  of  the  Euki^lsle  of  Rhoda^Nilometer^OU  Cairo-Si- 

George,  Uu  Siajfer  of  the  Dragot^^Turkish  Fumrat^ 

Baxare^'^araoanfor  MeHna. 

The  baths  of  the  East,  so  celebrated  for  their  antiquity  and 
luxury,  had  often  held  out  to  me  their  strong  temptations,  though 
a  dread  of  their  effect  upon  my  extremely  relaxed  habit  of  consti- 
tution had  hitherto  deterred  me  from  entering  them;  but  to-day » 
cramped  In  every  joint,  by  the  fatigue  of  my  recent  ascent  to  the 
summit  of  the  great  pyramid,  and  sore  in  every  limb,  from  the  exer- 
tions made  to  wind  through  the  deep  passages  and  m3^teriou8 
chambers  of  its  interior,  a  persuasion  of  their  beneficial  effects  on 
a  stiffened  frame  overcame  all  my  apprehensions,  and  after  dress- 
ing with  difficulty,  I  entered  one  of  the  principal  baths  in  Cairo, 
about  nine  o'clock.  Under  the  care  of  one  of  the  attendants,  I 
was  conducted  from  the  outer  room,  in  which  the  garments  of 
visitors  are  left,  through  the  narrow  passages,  all  increasing  gra- 
dually the  temperature  of  heat,  until  we  reached  the  room  properly 
called  the  Bath.  Here,  stripping  off  the  clothes  which  lutd  been 
wrapped  round  me  in  the  outer  chamber  to  prevent  taking 
cold,  I  was  seated  on  a  bench  of  marble,  surrounding  a  fountain 
in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  in  an  agreeable  temperature  of  about 
105^.  The  dome-built  rooms,  the  sides  and  pavements  of  which 
are  elegantly  finished  with  rich  mosaic ;  the  ample  marble  reser- 
voirs for  immersion ;  the  surrounding  couches— every  thing,  indeed, 
wore  the  air  of  luxury ;  and  to  a  people  fond  of  inaction  and  re- 
pose, the  bath  must  be  a  high  enjoyment.  During  the  first  half 
hour,  the  Turkish  attendant  was  employed  in  gently  pressing  the 
muscles  of  the  body,  bending  the  joints,  and  varying  the  position 
of  the  limbs,  while  a  perspiralion,  as  agreeable  as  profuse,  issued 
from  every  pore,  and  gave  me  a  gradual  relief  from  all  the  stiffisess 
and  soreness  with  which  I  entered  the  bath.  To  an  European,  the 
ideas  of  persfdration,  and  suffering,  or  fatigue,  are  so  intunately 
associated,  that  lbs  8en8atk>n  of  pleasure,  wMch  now  aeoompanita 
tlda  relief,  was  altogether  new  to  me ;  and  I  conceived  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  exhaust  life  by  such  a  process,  this  mode  of  dying 
woulabe  the  most  agreeable  that  could  be  conceived.  With  a 
amall  bag  or  glove,  made  of  goafs  hair,  I  was  rubbed  from  head 
to  foot,  and  saw  with  surprise  the  long  and  solid  rolls  wUch  this 
yoy/rerMfroUement  brings  from  the  s^n,  rendering  it  as  smooth  as 
sathi.  This  operation  was  followed  by  a  gentle  friction  with  a  line 
soft  mass  of  raw  silk  and  higldy  periumed  soap,  and  this  again 
removed  by  a  pure  ta^  shower.  I  was  then  conducted  to  a 
wlute  marble  reservoir  oUei  with  water,  the  temperature  of  whkh 
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could  be  altered  at  the  pleasure  of  the  batiier,  and  here  reposed  mjr 
limbsy  which  had  aeqnhred  an  incredible  pliability^  whUe  the  skin 
was  soft  and  smooth  as  that  of  an  infant.  The  room  was  now  per^ 
filmed  with  wood  of  aloes,  yielding  a  fragrance  of  the  sweetest 
kind.  The  descriptions  of  the  ancient  baths  in  Homer  had  often 
delighted  me  ;  but,  until  actually  Yisiting  this,  I  had  never  cor» 
rectly  appreciated  the  pleasure  it  was  capable  of  affording ;  and  if 
it  could  thus  yield  enjoyment  from  the  swarthy  hands  of  a  wrinkled 
old  roan^  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  Telemachus,  when  the 
glowing  fingers  of  the  lovely  princess,  the  youngest  and  the  most  beau- 
tifnl  of  the  daughters  of  Pylos,  wandered  over  his  swelling  veins,  per- 
fumed his  yielding  limbs,  and  trembled,  perhaps,  to  execute  the  dan- 
gerous task  I  After  the  bath,  I  reposed  upon  a  couch  that  had  been 
prepared  for  me  in  one  of  the  outer  rooms,  and  enjoyed  the  sweet- 
est sleep  and  most  delightful  dreams  that  I  ever  remember; 
each,  no  doubt,  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  refreshing  puri- 
fication which  this  most  delightful  of  all  Eastern  luxuries  afibrds. 
After  dressing  in  the  clean  and  loose  Oriental  gairments  which  my 
servant  had  provided  for  me,  1  found  coffee,  sweetmeats,  and  per- 
fumes prepared  in  another  apartment ;  after  partaking  of  which, 
I  left  the  bath  at  four  o'clock,  and  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  day  enjoyed  a  calmness  and  serenity  of  feeling,  full  of  satisfac- 
tion and  delight. 

An  English  traveller,  whom  I  had  been  long  expecting  by  way 
of  Alexandria,  had  just  arrived  from  Syria,  alone,  having  lost  his 
companion  by  a  fever  at  Tripoli.  In  paying  him  a  visit,  I  had 
hoped  to  prevail  on  him  to  accompany  me  into  Upper  Egypt ;  bat 
disappointed  at  not  arriving  early  enough  to  see  the  Pyramids,  he 
had  already  engaged  a  passage  for  Alexandria,  to  depart  in  a  few 
days.  I  sent  for  Denon's  work,  and,  turning  over  its  pages,  a  slight 
inspection  was  sufficient  to  tempt  him.  He  told  me  it  was  possible 
he  might  alter  his  determination,  and  I  was  cheered  by  the  hope, 
at  least,  of  his  doing  so.  In  order,  however,  to  improve  the  short 
stay  he  proposed  making  here,  we  rode  together  to  Masr  Fostat, 
ana  ^^rossed  over  in  a  boat  to  the  isle  of  Rhoda,  to  inspect  the 
Nilometer. 

This  column  of  white  marble,  surmounted  with  a  Corinthian 
capita],  and  divided  into  cubits  and  fractional  parts,  is  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  an  artificial  basin,  the  bottom  of  which  is  level  with  the 
bed  of  the  river — the  pillar  itself  being  about  a  foot  in  diameter, 
and  the  basin  from  ten  to.  twelve  feet  square.  It  is  surrounded  by 
the  mined  wall  of  a  once  handsome  mosque,  in  the  centre  of  wfaidi 
it  stands ;  and  which  being  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  isle  of 
Rhoda,  admits  the  waters  of  the  Nile  through  a  channel  built  for 
the  purpose.  This  building,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  French 
in  their  last  campaign,  was  afterwards  used  bv  them  to  erect  ovens 
for  their  troops,  and  is  now  completely  dilapidated.  As  not  raerelj! 
the  prosperity,  but  the  very  existence  of  Egypt  as  a  habitable 
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comitryy  most  always  hare  depeaded  <m  the  inoadation  of  its  boH, 
afaatfeation  to  the  rite  of  the  river  nmst  haye  beea  oae  of  tWeir 
earliest  stadies.  Accordiafly,  we  find  that  the  Nilometer  was 
originally  fixed  at  MeYaphis,  its  most  ancient  capital ;  that  being 
destroyed  in  the  ninty-sizth  year  of  the  Hegira>  it  was  removed  to 
Rhodit,  by  order  of  the  Caliph  Solimaa ;  and  this  being  again 
broken  down  a  hundred  and  forty  years  afterwards,  it  was  re-erected 
by  £1  Metauakkel,  under  the  name  of  the  New  Mekias  or  Measure, 
which  is  the  Nilometer  that  now  exists.  Aroand  the  walls  of  the 
basin  are  Arabic  inscriptions  recording  these  changes,  cut  in  relief, 
and  still  very  perfect.  We  learnt  from  the  superintendant  of  the 
place,  that  on  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  this  column  is  examined  every 
morning  by  appointed  persons,  and  its  height  proclaimed  in  the 
pablic  s^ets ;  that  when  the  water  reaches  to  twenty  cubits,  the 
canal  which  supplies  Cairo  is  opened  with  great  pomp  and  cere- 
mony ;  that  it  had  hardly  ever  failed  to  attain  this  elevation,  and 
that  in  the  present  year  it  had  exceeded  it  by  five  cubits,  forming 
one  of  the  Ughest  inuodatious  within  recollection  or  on  record. 

Leaving  the  southern  point  of  the  island,  we  walked  along  its 
eastern  bank,  which  faces  Gizeh,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Nile.  Reposing  under  the  shade  of  the  spreading  trees,  that 
border  its  western  edge,  we  found  a  number  of  female  parties, 
attended  by  their  slaves,  enjoying  the  delicious  freshness  of  the 
river  breeze,  indulging  the  shadow  of  that  freedom  for  the  sub- 
stance of  which  they  pant  so  eagerly,  and  endeavouring  to  forget 
the  imprisonment  of  the  harem,  by  fluttering  like,  captive  birds  at 
a  distance  from  their  cage.  My  companion  was  delighted  with 
the  charming  contrast  to  the  grey  rocks  and  naked  plains  of  Syria  ^ 
and  there  was  certainly  a  beauty  in  the  landscape  sufficient  to  charm 
the  most  fastidious  taste.  This  island,  a  perfect  garden  of  verdure 
and  fertility,  enjoys  a  fairy  situation,  and  is  thus  chosen  as  a  retreat 
of  pleasure  by  persons  of  every  age,  sex,  and  condition.  Its 
northern  and  sou^ern  views  lose  themselves  in  the  windings  of  the 
Nile.  Isolated  by  its  stream  from  Fostat,  on  the  one  side,  and 
Gizeh  on  the  Other,  those  divided  channels  present  an  ever-varying 
picture  of  moving  scenery.  Mount  Mokattam  and  the  holy  spires 
of  Cairo  rise  ir  the  east,  and  the  massy  pyrandds  elevate 
their  summits  in  the  west ;  every  point  of  view,  indeed,  presents 
some  object  of  interest  or  beauty,  and  every  step  opens  up  some 
novelty  of  prospect. 

Returning  to  Masr  Fostat,  we  visited  the  aqueduct,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Fortress,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  built  by 
some  Babylonians,  who  returned  here  with  the  consent  of  their  sove- 
reign ;  or,  according  to  others,  by  some  Persians  after  they  had 
raviaged  Egypt  under  Cambyses.  It  was  the  garrison  post  of  one  of 
the  three  Roman  legions  which  held  possession  of  this  country,  but 
it  is  now  unfit  for  military  or  any  other  purposes.  We  entered  the 
Coptic  ccmvent,  and  visited  the  grotto  in  which  it  is  pretended  the 
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holy  tunUj  cmioaslad  theanelTM,  wliai  flying  into  Bgvpt  to  wraii 
the  persecution  of  Herod,  in  obedienee  to  tlM  sngel  of  the  Lerd'i 
command ;  and  afterwards  called  at  a  Greek  convent  to  lefiMu 
Before  we  partook  of  any  thing,  however,  the  Saperior  wished  v 
to  see  the  relics,  and  passing  through  a  large  collection  of  toes  sad 
fingers,  teeth  and  nails,  blood  and  hair,  of  saints  unknown  in  Uj 
cakndar  but  their  own,^we  came  to  the  Sanctum  SaactoaruaH-W- 
lowed  by  the  precious  elbow  of  the  £Buned  St  Qeorge,  the  dayer  of 
the  dragon.  The  recollection  of  my  boyish  days  returned ;  Ae 
'  History  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom 'recovered  sfl 
its  lost  interest;  and  we  talked  of  St.  George's  prowess  aad  re- 
nown, as  though  he  were  a  hero  of  our  own  times.  But  the  prieit 
was  most  unpardonably  ignorant  on  so  important  a  matter.  Ht 
knew  nothbg  of  his  saintship  beyond  the  act  that  canoniBed  hiBi 
or  of  the  scene  of  his  exploits,  except  that  it  was  in  the  Holy  Laii ; 
and  though  one  might  pardon  his  uncertainty  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  relic  itself,  yet  not  to  know  whether  it  was  the  right  elbow 
or  the  left,  was  an  ignorance  too  gross  to  be  forgiven !  It  was  at 
instructive  lesson,  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  observe 
how  strongly  his  jealousy  was  excited,  when  the  servants  told  him 
we  had  visited  the  Coptic  grotto  of  the  holy  family  before  we  had 
come  here.  Both  the  virgin  and  her  infant  child,  were,  in  his  esti* 
mation,  much  inferior  to  8U  George ;  and,  from  the  invidious  dis- 
tinctions  which  he  drew  between  them,  it  might  be  fairly  inferred 
that  if  the  Savionr  himself  should  again  return  upon  the  earth,  he 
would  dijBsert  his  train,  to  follow  in  that  of  this  miraculous  con- 
qu^or,  St.  George,  whom  he  had,  from  infancy,  been  accustomed 
to  regard  as  the  idol  of  his  adoration. 

Depositing  a  few  piastres  ^  pourramour  de  ]>ien,'as  these  prissti 
both  receiv^  and  distributed  their  food  without  payment,  we  rods 
to  Cairo,  passed  through  its  labyrinth  of  streets  from  west  to  east, 
and  came  out  among  the  extensive  cemeteries,  that  lie  scattered  ia 
the  plain  behind  the  city  in  that  quarter.  Here  another  aceae  pre- 
sented itself,  in  the  interment  of  a  Turkish  infant.  An  Arab 
walked  before,  bearing  on  his  head  a  coffin  covered  with  an  em- 
broidered cloth,  on  wUch  sat  the  image  of  a  child  richly  dressed ; 
wearing  a  female  turban,  and  the  flowing  tresses  of  its  hair  descend- 
ing over  its  shoulders,  covered  with  gold  sequins  and  spangles. 
About  a  dozen  hired  mourners  followed  the  corpse,  making  a  d»- 
mal  lamentation,  and  piercing  the  air  with  their  cries.  No  grave 
had  been  dug  for  it,  in  preparation,  until  finding  a  vacant  spot,  they 
halted,  when  a  male  of  the  party,  who  was  provided  with  a  spade, 
soon  dug  a  hole  of  about  a  foot  in  depth.  During  this  time,  the 
mourners  ceased  their  cries,  and  the  females  all  drank  water  out  of 
a  brass  cup.  When  the  whole  was  ready,  a  priest  knelt  at  the 
grave,  assured  the  survivors  that  death  was  the  gate  of  heave9» 
and  after  a  short  prayer,  the  cries  of  the  mourners  were  resumed ; 
the  body  was  then  taken  from  the  coffin,  and  buri^  in  an  einbroider- 
ed  silk  bag,  in  which  it  was  completely  enveloped ;  after  which,  tlic 
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proetflsiaii  fctnnied  in  tli6  taant  order,  and  we  cttktSmied  o«r  ride, 
as  at  first  intended,  towards  tlie  tombs  of  the  Calipfas  and  the  Bfa- 
nahikeBeys. 

Tliese  edifices,  situated  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  nearly 
a  aile  to  the  eastward,  though  much  injured  by  time,  and  ne-^ 
gieet  of  repair,  are  still  highly  interesting  monuments,  and  form 
a  uDoet  beautiful  architectural  group.  The  light  richness  of  the 
Ambian  style  prevails  through  all  its  Tarieties  of  form,'  and  ewtrf 
rarlation  presents  new  beauties.  A  skilfully  designed  8araee» 
palace  m^ht  be  made  infinitely  elegimt ;  as  there  k  eo'tainly  no 
onfor  oi  architecture  in  which  omaaoent  can  be  so  abundantly  la-^ 
fished  without  becoming  heavy ;  although  it  would  still  stand  apart 
fiwm  the  divBM  chastity  of  the  Grecian,  or  the  grave  and  solemn 
m^featy  of  the  Egyptian  temples. 

Wo  returned  l^oug^  the  bustle  of  an  Arab  fiiir,  held  in  the 
ndgfabonrhood  of  the  Caliphs'  Tombs,  where  there  appeared  to  be 
as  much  fun  and  froKc  as  ever  reigned  in  Smithfield ;  and  thus 
dotfed  a  day  of  varied  and  interesting  pleasure. 

Having  been  given  to  understand,  from  all  those  with  whom  I 
bad  conversed  on  the  subject,  that  it  would  be  dangerous,  if  not 
impracticable,  to  perform  mv  intended  voyage  up  the  Nile  in  a 
European  dress,  I  was  assisted,  by  the  merchant  with  whom  I  re* 
sdded,  in  the  selection  of  an  Oriental  one,  for  which  purpose  we 
passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  Bazars  together,  where  I 
was  agreeably  detamied  by  the  objects  of  novelty  and  curiosity  that 
presented  themselves  on  every  side.  There  is  no  part  of  the  city, 
indeed,  where  this  infinite  variety  of  its  inhabitants  may  be  seen  so 
well  as  here,  and  where  the  attention  of  a  traveller  to  their  manners 
and  customs  would  be  more  amply  repaid.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  fidelity  of  description  which  distbguishes  the  *  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights.'  The  same  characters  are  before  one,  and 
the  same  scenes  and  circumstances,  even  now,  divested  of  the  mar- 
v^^otts,  daily  occur. 

After  beinff  occupied  through  the  whole  of  the  following  morn- 
ing (Oct.  liSf  in  paying  visits  to  the  Frank  families  of  Cairo,  I 
passed  the  auemoon  with  Colonel  Butain,  a  French  officer  of  Engi- 
neers, who  had  visited  Mount  Sinai,  and  Upper  Egypt,  and  pene- 
trated to  the  Oasis  of  Seewa,  fVom  Alexandria,  without,  however, 
making  any  new  discoveries  relative  to  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon.  He  described  to  me  his  having  arrived  at  a  large 
lake,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  small  island,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  ancient  ruins  on  it ;  but  this  it  was  impossible  to  verify,  as 
none  of  the  Arabs  encamped  around  it  had  ever  been  on  the  island 
itself,  nor  was  there  a  boat  or  any  other  means  of  passing  over  to 
it.  He  spoke  also  of  a  petrified  forest,  of  several  miles  in  length, 
through  which  he  was  conducted  on  his  return ;  but  to  this  I  was 
■ot  induced  to  give  implicit  credit,  though  he  made  the  most 
aokmn  protestations  of  its  truth ;  and  other  persons  of  our  party, 
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long  resident  at  Cairo,  professed  to  have  heard  the  same  thing  froa 
native  travellers  in  Lybia. 

Taking  oar  fowling-pieces,  for  an  hoar's  diversion,  we  formed  t 
pigeon-shooting  party,  and  rode  early,  on  the  morning  of  the  IStb, 
to  Shoobragh,  the  country  re«dence  of  the  Egyptian  Pasha.  A» 
we  were  fortanate  enoagh  to  obtain  admission  into  the  garden,  I 
fonnd  more  pleasure  beneath  the  shade  of  its  arboors  than  u  the 
sports  of  the  field,  and  accordingly  remained  there  alone,  while  my 
companions  were  in  the  adjoining  grounds.  The  Pasha's  dwelling 
being  closed,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  its  interior ;  bat  the 
situation  of  the  hotisc,  gardens,  &c.,  on  the  ec^e  of  the  Nile,  renders 
it  a  most  agreeable  residence. 

Returning  from  thence  before  noon,  we  were  suficiently  early  tt 
see  the  grand  caravan  setting  out  for  Medina,  with  the  new  eo?er> 
ing  for  the  Prophet's  tomb,  on  which  occasion  all  the  splaodoir  of 
Cairo  was  exhibited ;  as  it  was  an  event  which  had  not  been  wit- 
nessed for  the  last  fifteen  years,  in  consequence  of  the  holy  cities 
being  in  possession  of  the  Wahabee  Arabs,  over  whom,  howerer, 
very  signal  successes  having  recently  been  obtained,  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt  had  undertaken  to  open  the  road  in  person.  We  followed 
this  caravan  from  the  city  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs,  where  it 
halted,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  in  order ;  but  all  was  so  con- 
fused, that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  any  thing  like  a  plan  in  its 
arrangements.  The  consecrated  camel  which  bore  this  holy  bur- 
then, and  which  b  for  ever  afterward  exempted  from  labour — ^being 
adorned,  lodged,  and  fed,  at  the  public  expense — ^was  the  object  of 
every  one's  attention,  and  some  lives  were  lost  by  persons  being 
trampled  on  in  the  eagerness  of  the  crowd  to  approach  and  kiss  its 
sacred  covering,  and  commit  the  holy  theft  of  bearing  away  one 
of  its  threads.  It  was  calculated  that  there  were  thirty  thoostnd 
pilgrims  in  the  caravan,  besides  the  military  escort^  mnsicians, 
standard  bearers,  camel  drivers,  &c. 

On  the  19th,  accompanied  by  my  friend,  I  rode  early  to  Mttr 
el  Ateek,  or  Old  Cairo,  the  scala,  or  harbour  for  boats  bound  to 
and  arriving  from  Upper  Egypt,  in  order  to  select  one  of  these  for 
my  voyage  up  the  Nile  to  Keneh,  from  whence  it  was  my  intention 
to  cross  the  Desert  to  Cosseir,  on  the  Red  Sea.  After  much  time 
and  difficulty,  we  at  length  procured  an  excellent  boat,  with  a  crew 
of  nine  persons,  including  the  reis,  or  commander,  and  his  young 
son,  at  a  charge  of  nine  piastres,  or  little  more  than  a  Spanish  dol- 
lar per  day.  After  taking  pipes  and  coffee  together  to  confirm  the 
bargain,  in  one  of  the  coffee-houses  near  the  river,  where  the  cap- 
tain stipulated  for  a  large  portion  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  in  advance, 
according  to  the  almost  universal  mode  of  dealing  here,  we  sailed 
in  the  same  boat  to  Boolac,  making  the  tour  of  the  Isle  of  Rhods, 
and  passing  near  to  Gizeh,  on  the  western  shore.  My  afternoon 
was  passed  in  the  Bazars,  completing  my  preparations  for  the 
voyage  on  which  i  was  about  to  enter. 
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rUNOAllBNTAL  ERRORS  AND  PERNICIOUS  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE 
LAWS  OF  QUARANTINE. 

No.  IV. — CONCLCSION. 

Ill  I825|  the  qnestion  of  pestilential  contagion  was  again  much 
and  vehemently  contested.  On  the  side  of  the  received  doctrine, 
in  the  absence  of  fact  and  argument,  assertion  and  assumption  were, 
as  usual,  freely  employed.  Dr.  Maclean  was  alike  the  object  of 
the  censure  of  the  advocates,  and  the  praise  of  the  opponents  of 
that  doctrine.  A  pamphlet  published  at  this  period,  attributed  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  Chaplain  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Constan- 
tbople,  entitled,  ^  An  account  of  the  Levant  Company,  with  some 
notices  of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  Society  by  its  officers,  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  humanity,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts,'  &c., 
in  speaking  of  the  plague,  takes  occasion  to  make  the  following 
observations: 

•  It  has  been,  however^  reserved  for  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of 
the  present  day,  through  the  agency  of  the  Levant  Company,  to  do  almost  as 
macb  for  the  care  of  this  disease  (the  plague,)  as  had  been  formerly  done  for 
that  of  the  imall  pox.  Under  the  auspices  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Company, 
Dr.  Maclean  went  to  Constantinople  in  the  year  1815,  and  personally  examinodi 
all  the  phoenomena  of  this  distemper.  In  the  midst  of  the  abject  terror  that 
santmnded  him,  this  intrepid  man  entered  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
plagoe  hospital,  exposed  himself  to  the  disease,  marlced  its  symptoms,  and 
watched  its  progress  in  the  numerous  casis  that  everyday  occurred ;  and  after 
passing  through  the  most  appalling  dangers  and  revolting  scenes,  he  happily 
svrvlved,  and  finally  returned  to  his  employers  with  such  lights  on  the  nature 
of  this  disease,  as  will  probably  form  a  new  era  in  its  hbtory  and  mode  of 
treatment :  in  the  words  of  the  ambassador,  Sir  Robert  IJston,  *'the  opportu- 
nities he  has  had  of  a  narrow  examination  of  the  plague,  both  in  the  case  of 
the  patients  and  in  his  own  person,  have  given  him  a  knowledge  of  the  disease 
which  may  prove  of  essential  benefit,'*  and  convince  Europe  that  its  great 
auxiliaries,  ignorance  and  terror,  have  been  the  principal  causes  that  hitherto 
extended  and  continued  its  ravages. 

*  Dr.  Maclean  has  published  **  Results  of  an  Investigation  respecting  Epi- 
desaic  and  Pestilential  diseases,  including  Researches  in  the  Levant  concern* 
leg  the  Plague,**  9  vols.  Bvo.,  IBIS ;  and  *'  Evils  of  Quarantine  Laws,  and 
Non«existence  of  Pestilential  Contagion,*'  I  vol.  8vo.,  ISS4.  There  is  much 
important  information  contained  in  these  books ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
there  is  also  much  that  is  wholly  irrelevant.  But  whatever  opinions  may  be 
entertained  of  his  compositions,  there  can  be  but  one  as  to  his  conduct,  and 
that  is,  that  it  deserves  unqualified  praise.  His  zeal,  his  intrepidity,  his  hu- 
manity, his  activity,  his  perseverence,  and  his  self-devotion  to  a  pursuit  firom 
wUeh  every  one  else  shrinks  back  with  horror  and  dismay,  are  the  qoalities 
of  «o  ordinary  nind,  and  mark  him  as  one  of  those  men  who  seem  destined  by 
proridenee  in  different  ages,  as  initrmnents  to  improve  the  condition  of  man- 
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kind  by  important  diseoreiies  and  dianget.  And  if  Dr.  Maclcaii  did  notMn; 
more  than  lesion  that  debating  terror,  which,  while  it  decades  the  mind, 
predisposes  tlie  body  to  take  the  disorder— if  he  only  policed  oot  a  new  origia 
of  the  complaint  and  induced  men  of  science  to  inrestigata  tt — if  he  merely 
set  in  his  own  person  the  example  that  medical  men  may  approach  the  sick, 
so  that  they  are  no  longer  abandoned  to  ignorant  empirics— if,  in  ine,  witkml 
neglecting  ang  reasonable  preeantUm,  which  onght  never  to  be  omitted  ia  at 
infectious  disease,  he  has  conveyed  a  feeling  of  security  and  a  hopeof  tueoess. 
he  has  already  become  a  public  benefkctor.* 

In  Numbers  V.  and  VI.  of  the  *  Westminster  Review/  published 
also  that  year  (1825),  there  appeared  two  very  able  articles,  attri- 
buted to  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  of  Trinity  Square,  in  which  the  ar- 
guments of  the  advocates  of  contagion  are  stated  at  great  length, 
and  triumphantly  combated.  The  Reviewer  pays  a  high  compliment 
to  Dr.  Maclean,  whom  he  denotes  as  *  one  of  those  eztraordinair 
men,  who  is  capable  of  concentrating  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind, 
and  of  devoting  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  accomplishment  of 
one  great  and  benevolent  object ;'  repeatedly  risking  in  this  cause 
his  life,  and  encountering  for  its  sake  all  sorts  of  suspicion  and 
abuse.  We  may  observe,  by  the  bye,  that  there  must  be  a  very 
strong  disposition  in  man  to  truth,  for  on  any  principle  of  prudence 
no  man  would  ever  depart  from  received  opinions.  In  politics  he 
is  branded  as  a  revolutionist ;  in  religion  as  a  heretic ;  in  business 
as  a  projector.  '  If  I  held  a  hundred  truths  in  my  hand,'  said  Fon- 
tenelle, '  I  would  not  let  one  of  them  escape.'  Fortunately  all  men 
are  not  so  prudent  as  the  old  philosopher;  and  in  spite  of  example, 
every  now  and  then  there  are  men  ready  to  sacrifice  peace,  happi- 
ness, and  wealth,  with  the  quixotic  design  of  benefitmg  the  woiid. 
All  this,  of  course,  is  as  it  should  be,  because  it  is ;  for  philoso- 
phical imprudence  was  not  given  to  man  without  a  reason,  aav  nore 
than  worldly  wisdom.  '  But,'  continues  the  Reviewer,  *  the  deiiiMir 
strations  of  respect  and  gratitude,  which  be  (Dr.  Maclean)  has  re- 
ceived from  private  individuals  and  from  public  bodies,  in  all  the 
eoontries  which  he  has  visited,  have  proved  that  the  benevolact 
of  his  intentions  have  been  recognised,  and  the  valoe  of  his  labovxs 
appreciated ;  and  he  may  enjoy  the  further  satisfaetion  of  knswiog 
that  his  opinions  are  making  a  steady  progress,  not  only  in  hia  own 
profession,  but  among  well-informed  men  in  every  station,  and  that 
at  no  distant  period  they  will  universally  prevail.' 

Early  in  1825,  a  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament,  founded  on 
the  report  of  the  select  Committee  on  foreign  trade  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  with  a  view  materially  to  alleviate  the  laws  of  quarantine. 
But  such  was  the  clamour  against  the  proposed  alterations  loosed 
by  the  Sanitarians  in  England,  and  re-echoed  by  those  of  the  0Q»r 
tinent,  that  Government  thought  fit  to  recede  from  their  oxigiBal 
intentions,  and  to  re-model  the  law  in  such  a  mauoer,  as  to  jrsiidier 
it  inefficient  or  m^^atory,  and  scarcely  inteUigtUe;  leavings  lisi^ 
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ever,  the  most  arbitrary  discretioii  to  the  Priry  Coandl.  The  Italian 
ststee  bad,  in  their  alarm^  or  affected  alarm,  for  the  eonseqneneefli 
of  the  proposed  diminution  of  qnarantine  in  England,  gone  so  far  as 
to  lengthen  considerably  the  nsnal  period  of  detention  for  British 
shipsy  as  if  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  actually  empested ; 
the  merehants  tamed  their  backs  upon  investigation,  and  even 
blamed  I>r.  Maclean,  whom  they  bad  before  encouraged,  as  if  he 
had  been  the  cause  of  this  new  mischief;  and  the  Government,  in- 
stead of  remonstrating  with  vigour  and  firmness,  as  would  have  be- 
come them,  against  tl^  extravagant  measures  of  the  foreign  quaran- 
tbe  stations,  weakly  acquiesced,  against  their  better  knowledge, 
h  the  pernicious  views  and  prejudices  of  the  most  insignificant  of 
the  Italian  states.  Would  this  have  happened,  if  the  qnarantine 
restrictions  had  not,  upon  grounds  very  different  from  those  of  their 
merits,  been  in  favour  with  the  Government  of  this,  as  well  as  with 
the  governments  of  other  countries  1  In  the  mean  time,  petitions 
from  Dr.  Maclean,  on  the  subject  of  these  laws,  were  presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  one  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
March  1825,  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  Member  for  Midhurst,  and  one, 
in  June  of  the  same  year,  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  Lord  King, 
Of  the  latter,  which  differed  in  some  respects  from  the  former, 
and  which  has  not  been  published,  it  not  bebg  the  custom  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  print  petitions,  the  foUowiug  is  a  copy : 

•7\i  tAe  Lordg  SpirUnal  and  Temporal  qfthe  United  Kingd&m  qf  Great 
Biitain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  oMtembled. 

*  Thb  bum  BUI  PETITION  OF  Charlu  Maclkan,  JII.  D. 
•  Shbwktr, 

*  That  Qoacantlne  Laws,  purporting  to  he  for  the  preserration  of  the  public 
health,  are  founded  on  the  belief  that  epidemic  diseases  depend  upon  a  specific 
contagion. 

'  That  their  olqect  is  to  prevent  the  introdactioD  and  spreading  of  epidemic 
maladies  generally,  bat  more  especially  of  plague  and  yellow  fever. 

*  That  the  means  which  they  employ  are  bills  of  health ;  qaarantiae  and 
laatrettos ;  and  in  general,  e?ery  mode  of  separation,  seclusion,  and  restrio- 

UOD. 

*■  Tliat  this  system  originated  in  ignorant  and  credulous  times ;  has  been 
eontinoed  without  proof ;  and  rests  at  this  moment  upon  no  other  fouadajtion 
than  the  assumptions  of  tiie  16th  and  17lh  centuries. 

'  That,  with  respect  to  yellow  fever,  the  doctrine  of  contagion  has,  by  the 
experienced  part  of  the  medical  feculty,  been  for  some  time  abandoned ;  and 
tbat  even  those  who  still  persist  in  maintaining  It,  admit  that  precautions 
against  thls4isease  are  unnecessary  in  England. 

*  That  your  Petitioner  trusts  he  shall  be  able,  even  wHbin  the  compass  of  a 
peititioii,  to  adduce  to  your  Lordships  sufficiently  strong  grounds  for  conelud* 
ins  that  plague  camiot  be  propagated  by  contact ;  that  its  cause  is  iacapaUe 
of  being  imported ;  that  that  cause  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  spe<^ilc  contagion ; 

I  consequently  that  quarantine  laws  are  without  foundation  or  object. 
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*  Thftt  in  a  plague  hotpital  of  Coiistaiitiiiople,'ln  1815,  the  resah  of  a  free 
iDtercoarse,  npoo  a  large  scale,  between  the  sick  and  penoas  in  bealtli,  vat 
proof  that  the  disease  is  incapable  of  being  propagated  by  contact,  arithned- 
cally  as  nineteen  to  one ;  and  that  other  unequiTocal  instances  of  a  sbnilar 
result  are  within  the  knowledge  of  your  Petitioner. 

'  That  during  the  140  years  in  which  the  coma^ce  with  Turkey  was  etrried 
on  by  the  Lerant  Company,  preTious  to  the  establishment  of  quarantiie  is 
this  country,  as  well  as  during  the  104  years  in  wbich  quarantine  has  eziited 
— ^in  all  944  years — no  disease  has  been  occasioned  in  consequence  of  inpor- 
tation,  by  ships,  or  goods,  or  persons,  into  England. 

*  That  with  respect  to  the  last  great  epidemic  o^  London,'  in  166&,  «Udi 
happened  iu  the  interval  (IfiO  years  ago,)  its  phoenomena  have  distinctly  as^ 
signed  to  it  a  place  amongst  epidemics,  excluding  it  of  course  from  the  ana* 
ber  of  contagious  diseases ;  the  laws  of  these  two  classes  of  maladies  being 
not  only  dissimilar,  but  opposed. 

*  That,  contagions  not  being  limited  to  soil,  it  would  have  been  quite  in* 
possible,  did  the  supposed  rtms  exist,  that  it  should  not  have  been  io  a  con* 
stant  course  of  importation,  in  the  twenty  thousand  vessels,  that  most  have 
arrived  in  British  ports,  during  the  first  of  the  above  periods,  firom  cooDtriei 
liable  to  epidemic  diseases ;  and  in  the  thirty  thousand  vessels,  that  nost 
have  arrived,  during  the  last  of  these  periods,  could  communities  surviTCsaeh 
ordeals. 

*  That  your  Petitioner  humbly  submits,  that  the  entire  absence  of  ^ckneii 
among  the  crews  and  passengers  of  fifty  thousand  vessels  in  944  yeait^  and 
among  the  expurgators  of  goods,  in  thirty  thousand  vessels,  in  104  years,  is 
England,  Is  proof  that  pestilential  contagion  had  not  been  shipped  in  any  ose 
of  these  vessels  (for  if  it  had  been  shipped  it  could  not  have  invaiiably  beeoae 
extinct  on  the  passage,  nor  conld  quarantine  hafe  prevented  Its  afiiBCtiDg  the 
persons  on  board) ;  and  that  it  had  not  been  shipped  in  any  one  of  the  none- 
rous  cargoes  which  were  imported  during  that  long  period  of  time,  fromcosD- 
tries,  in  some  of  which  epidemic  diseases  were  almost  constantly  prerailiH^f 
is  proof  that  it  does  not  any  where  exist. 

'  *  That  your  Lordships  will  readily  perceive  that  a  specific  contagion  eoald 
not  continue  to  prevail  for  a  long  series  of  years,  in  any  one  country,  witfaoat 
its  being  conveyed  to  every  other  with  which  that  conntry  had  intereosne, 
whether  by  sea  or  land. 

*  That  the  non-importation  of  the  cause  of  plague  into  England  by  8ea,aDd 
into  Persia  by  land,  at  those  times  in  which  it  haTbeen  raging  in  Tarkey, 
is,  therefore,  a  most  unequivocal  proof  that  that  cause  is  not  a  specific  conta- 
gion. 

^  ThflL  in  principle,  quarantine  laws  very  much  resemble  our  ancient  laws 
agahist  witchcraft,  recently  repealed,  with  this  material  diflferenee  in  praedop, 
that,  whilst  they  are  infinitely  more  destructive,  they  have  not,  however, 
fallen  into  disuse. 

*  That,  as  your  Petitioner  has  proved  at  large,  in  works  which  are  before 
the  public,  these  laws  are,  in  times  of  pestSlenee,  a  powerftil  additional  eaeie 
of  sickness  and  mortality ;  as  well  as,  in  other  respects,  highly  injuriofB  to 
many  of  the  best  in  terests  of  communities. 
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'  IWt  tiMy  iniped«  selenoe ;  prodaM  immonUty ;  oibttrttet  MftHhi^ ; 
rattrlct  oottMerea,  ntiigatlon  and  ■uotaiietiirM ;  oemBUm  the  ftdliiM  of  e<* 
padidoiiB  tnd  the  desf ^notion  of  tmmoetMi ;  ere  injmriove  to  the  general  eon* 
iiiiMr  end  the  pitMie  rerenne ;  end  ere  eepeMe  of  hetbg,  es  they  here  edne* 
tinee  been  on  the  Gontinettt  of  Bwope,  refldered  eailneiitly  subeerfleiit  to  the 
parposei  of  detpotisn. 

*  Thet  the  qn^etion  et  lestte  is  e  qneetion  of  frat,  it  to  be  dedded  by  ep- 
propriate  evidence ;  not  a  question  of  physic,  fit  to  be  decided  by  professional 
antbority,  opinion,  or  vote ;  that,  of  the  vaUdity  of  the  doctrine  of  pestilen- 
tial contagion,  from  its  liavlng  So  long  existed  as  a  mere  matter  of  fiilth  in  the 
Meffical  Schools,  physicians  are  necessarily  less  competent  judges  than  other 
pereons  of  Hberiil  edtcation :  and  that,  in  all  cases,  induction  of  experiment 
ought  to  supersede  assumption. 

*  That,  upon  eontlction  consequent  on  direct  personal  examination,  not- 
whhstanditig  the  previous  inveteracy  of  prejudices  in  the  Peninsula,  the 
Spanish  Cortes  dfd,  in  1889,  reject.  Contrary  to  the  unanimous  advice  of  all 
(be  medical  members  of  their  own  body,  being  nine  ft  number,  As  well  as  te 
the  known  ophiion  of  an  immense  minority  of  all  the  j^hyiidans  of  Spain, 
the  third  project  of  a  eode  of  sanitary  laws»  whieh  had  witUn  a  short  period, 
iMen  assldaously  prepared  by  stiooessive  committees  of  pubUe  health. 

« That,  in  e  w6A  publidled  last  year  (1804),  eailtled  *'  Ktlltf  of  QttiMktiM 
Lit#f,  Ae***  your  PetitloBerpreMmee  tohavevefhtedatttiM  ofajeettomiagalttit 
Ite  doCtrlM  of  non^'eontagloo,  which  have  been  addueed  by  the  advocates  of 
tto  sKotta^f  hnrtf,  and  anore  wpedrily  in  reportt  of  te  college  of  physidani^ 
aod  in  the  evidence  of  tedical  witnesses  eziniined  by  committeee  at  Parlifti> 
iMit,  hsthe^ovrse  of  the  ezislinf  eontrotersyi  and  that  he  now  most  re- 
spectfisUy  solicits  the  justice  (irotti  your  Lordships,  that  his  fMts  and  argu- 
■ems  may  be  duly  balanoed  against  their  assertions  and  assumptions. 

«  Tteft,  tf  it  Aould  become  manllhil,  upon  thus  Mrly  weighing  te  evidence 
CD  both  sides,  that  pestUcntiai  contagion  doee  not  exist ;  that  quarantine  laws 
artf  ecosequenay  Without  either  foundation  or  object;  that  they  are  besidBS 
ppodictlve  of  infinite  mlsehief ;  that  they  arc  emtaicatly  anti-commercial,  anti- 
aocial,  and  anti-ohristian ;  and  that,  whilst  te  evils  i^yprchendcd  from  their 
abolition  are  purely  imaginary,  those  which  would  result  from  their  cootinuanoc 
are  real  and  serious ;  all  te  best  interests  of  mankind  would  imperiously 
dcDiand  te  earUest  possible  abolition  of  restrictions  which  arc  a  source  only 
of  evil. 

'  Thai  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  become  manifest  that  pestilential  con- 
tAgion  does  exist,  and  that  sanitary  laws  have  both  a  foundation  and  an  ob- 
ject; consistency,  as  well  as  public  safety,  would  imperiously  require,  tet. 
Instead  of  being  modified  or  abolished,  quarantine  restrictions  should  be  aug- 
mented in  duration,  increased  in  rigour,  and  universally  extended. 

*  That  as  to  ignorance  respecting  epidemic  diseases,  perpetuated  by  te 
fiiodamental  errer  of  the  belief  in  pestilential  contagion,  may,  on  a  reasonable 
computation,  be  attributed  the  deaths  of  several  millions  of  human  beings 
annually  throughout  the  world,  and  the  misery  of  matiy  millions  more,  the 
earnestness,  perhaps  the  importunity,  with  ifhich  your  l^illoner  pi'esumesto 
press  his  eortdu^ons  upon  te  attefition  of  your  Lordships,  will,  he  is  per- 
tfuadcd,  be  readily  pardoned. 

Oriffitol  Heraicf,  VoL  18.  2  K 
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*  That  your  P^itioner,  having  thus  respectfully  offered  to  your  Lordships 
an  epitome  of  principles  obviously  of  extraordinary  importance  and  universal 
applicability,  entertains  the  most  perfect  reliance  that  your  Lordships,  in 
your  wisdom,  will  adopt  efficient  measures,  in  order  spe^Uly  to  arrive  at  a 
decision  respecting  their  validity,  which  may  form  a  correct  ground  for  legis- 
lation, and  prove  permanently  satisfactory  to  your  Lordships*  minds. 

^  And  your  Petitioner,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray.' 

In  the  different  stages  of  the  new  QuaraDtine  Bill,  the  subject 
was  repeatedly  debated  in  Parliament,  and  strong  opinions  ex- 
pressea  against  the  doctrine  of  contagion.     On  the  second  reading 
of  that  bill,  Mr.  J.  Smith  is  reported,  in  the  ^  Morning  Chronicle ' 
of  the  31st  of  March,  to  have  said,  that,  ^  since  1819,  the  opinions 
of  medical  men  had  undergone  a  considerable  change  on  the  sub- 
ject.   This  was  not  the  time  for  him  to  refer  to  the  authority  of 
.Dr.  Maclean  ;  that  gentleman,  whom  he  was  proud  to  call  his 
friend,  possessed  more  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  any  other 
man ;  and  notwithstanding  the  prejudices  and  professional  jea- 
lousies he  had  to  encounter,  he  had  made  many  converts  to  his 
opinions.'    On  the  same  occasion,  and  in  the  same  Journal,  Mr. 
Hobhouse  is  represented  to  have  said,  that, '  with  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  professional  men,  there  were  many  reasons  why  much 
confidence  should  not  be  placed  in  their  conclusions.    Such  men 
were  under  such  shackles  from  their  Very  calling,  that  they  w^e 
rarely  found  the  friends  of  improvement    But  he  would  say  of 
that  individual,  whose  name  had  been  so  deservedly  eulogised  that 
evening,  he  meant  Dr.  Maclean,  that  he  was  one  of  those  extraor- 
dinary persons,  destined  as  well  from  vigour  of  intellect  as  unremit- 
ting exertion  and  industry,  to  create  a  great  change  in  the  world)  and 
to  whom,  in  future  ages,  the  finger  of  the  historian  will  point  as  one 
of  the  greatest  benefactors  to  his  species.'   Mr.  Wallace,  one  of  the 
,  parents  of  the  new  bill,  candidly  admitted,  '  that  many  of  those 
who  had  heretofore  entertained  strong  opinions  as  to  the  commu- 
nication of  the  plague  by  contagion,  now  both  felt  and  expressed 
strong  doubts.'    In  commenting  upon  this  discussion,  the  editor  of 
the  *  Morning  Chronicle '  says  :  '  High  and  deserved  compliments 
were  paid  by  almost  all  the  speakers  to  Dr.  Maclean,  who  suffi- 
ciently proved  both  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  sincerity 
of  his  belief,  by  voluntarily  exposing  himself  to  contact  with  the 
plague   at  Constantinople.'      Mr.  Huskisson   is   stated   to  have 
declared,  in  a  subsequent  debate,  that, '  even  if  he  were  convinced, 
as  strongly  as  Dr.  Maclean,  that  it  was  impossible  to  introduce  the 
plague  here,  he  should  still  think,  that,  under  ensting  circum- 
stances, proper  precautions  ought  to  be  observed.'    This  seems  to 
be  very  little  short  of  an  acknowledgment  of  conviction.    On  the 
17th  of  June,  on  presenting  Dr.  Maclean's  petition  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  was  well  and  pointedly  observed  by  Lord  Kin^,  that,  *  it 
it  were  proved  that  the  plague  was  contagious,  then  we  did  not  take 
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half  precantioDS  enoagh  *  if  it  were  proved  not  to  be  contafious, 
then  no  precautions  and  no  quarantine  were  necessary :  if  the  ques- 
tion w^re  yet  doubtful^  it  was  a  very  fit  matter  for  inquiry/  These 
discussions  having  terminated  in  the  usual  manner,  i.  e,  without 
iemy  immediate  useful  results,  the  quarantine  stations  of  Europe 
clung  only  the  faster  to  their  profitable  delusions,  and  commerce 
and  the  public  have  continued  to  suffer  as  before. 

la  1826,  Dr.  Maclean  determined  to  make  an  attempt,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  resuming  the  discussion  in  a 
controversial  shape,  to  induce  the  President  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, by  conciliation,  to  exert  his  influence  to 'procure  an 
unbiassed  investigation  of  the  subject.  The  following  correspon- 
dence, which  he  has  considered  it  a  duty  to  lay  before  the  world, 
will  show  the  extraordinarv  hostility  which  has  prevailed  against 
all  fair  examination  of  the  doctrines  at  issue,  and  the  no  less  extra- 
ordinary subterfuges  which  have  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  avoid 
doing  justice  to  science  and  to  mankind.  The  facts  being  before 
them,  the  public  will  judge  for  themselves  of  the  nature  and  motives 
of  this  hostiUty. 

Dr,  Maclean  to  Sir  Henry  HaJ(fwd. 

8i«,  6,  Beaafert  Buildings,  June  10,  1986. 

Parsmuled  that  you  must  be  of  opinion  that  all  points  of  medical  science 
aie  fit  to  be  decided  only  by  their  Intrinsic  merHs,  and  knowing  that,  upon  you 
personally,  whether  in  your  individual  capacity,  or  In  your  ofBclal  capacity, 
ae  Prealdeot  of  the  Gollef  e  of  Physicians,  much  depends  towards  consing' 
those  merits  to  be  sabjected  to  a  proper  scmtiny ;  that  it  is,  therefore,  In 
your  power  to  accelerate  or  retard,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  progresf 
of  knowledge  in  your  department;  and  feeling  assured,  Arom  what  I  hear 
of  yoar  character,  that  you  are  desirous  of  promoting  science,  and  the  /pood 
of  mankind,  I  addreu  you  with  a  fhmkness  corresponding  with  such  senti- 
moits. 

Tou  are,  of  course,  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  controversy,  whicl^ 
has  long  subsisted  respecting  the  existence  of  pestilential  contagion,  and  the 
operation  of  quarantine  laws,  and  in  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  have  taken  a 
principal  share.  Prepared  as  I  am,  if  necessary,  to  continue  to  prosecute  this 
controversy  before  the  tribunals  of  the  public  and  the  legislature,  I  am,  how- 
ever, I  do  assure  you,  much  more  desirous  of  proposing  a  mode  by  which  It 
may  be  made  to  cease,  in  a  manner  that  shall  be  creditable  to  all  parties ;  as, 
by  sucb  means,  the  benefits  of  a  correct  decision  would  be  the  sooner  obtained 
for  the  public,  much  professional  scandal  avoided,  and  our  country  made  to 
take  the  lead,  as  it  is  entitled  to  do,  of  other  nations,  in  the  career  of  in^rore- 
■ent  in  this  important  branch  of  medical  science. 

My  proposition,  then,  is,  that,  abandoning  all  retrospective  views  and  con- 
troversial discussions,  a  course  of  experiments  should  be  instituted,  as  it 
were,  de  iwvo\,  in  order  to  ascertain  inductively  the  most  efficient  treatment,  as 
well  as  to  Investigate  the  causes  and  means  of  prevention  of  plague  and  other 
eptdemic  maladies ;  and  to  report  to  yourself,  as  President  of  the  College,  the 

results  obtained. 

SKS 
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«uoh  a  co«|^  of  experitoenU,  Ibeg  to  say,  that  I  an  wilUog  and  teifou. 
either  aloue,  or  wUb  colleagues,  to  aodertake ;  and,  I  preaome  to  think, 
that  t  may  be  deemed  to  ha?e  giTen  proof  of  possesfing  some  qnalificatiou 
for  tbe  tajk«  The  power  of  causiag  a  measure  of  this  deseription  to  be 
adopted,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  rests  entirely  with  yon ;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  if  a  plan  of  iaTestigatioii,  obviously  fraught  with  such  immense 
benefits  to  the  world,  were  reconimended  to  his  Majesty  by  tbe  weight  of 
your  authority,  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct,  and  would  fed  a 
partioalar  gratifieatioii  hft  doing  so,  the  iq^pointneati  to  be  made,  which  are 
oeoessary  to  carry  it  into  eflfeot. 

When  you  hare  duly  reflected  on  the  naturie  of  these  propodtiom,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  be  fiivoured,  either  personally,  or  by  letter,  with  your  senti- 
ments upon  this  Tory  important  subject,  not  doubting  that  they  will  be 
such  as  will  be  calculated  to  confer  lasting  benefits  upon  mankind,  and  to 
iieflect  bistiog  honour  upon  yourself.  I  remain.  Sir,  your  most  obedieBt 
bumble  servant, 

CkiAK&ia  Maclsak,  M.D. 

Dr.  Maclean  to  Sir  Henry  Ha\ford, 

Sib,  5,  Beaufort  Buildings,  June  98,  1886^ 

In  illustration  of  the  obsenrations  which  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  to 
you  on  the  18th  instant,  I  beg  psimission  to  stake  somewhat  more  ftiUy  wliy 
it  aypaara  to  me  that  tbe  inatitulion  of  Ihrther  experimental  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  nature,  and  cure^  and  cause,  and  praventioa  of  plague  and  olber 
epidemic  diseases,  is  equally  indispensable,  whatoTer  gm^poaitioD  msy  1» 
deemed  to  be  the  true  one  respecting  pestilential  contagion.  In  ngard  to  this 
matter,  there  are  three  suppositions,  some  one  of  wfakdi  must  neeesaarily  he 
admitted  by  erery  person  to  be  correct  t  its  existence  is  proved ;  it  is  dlsproTcd ; 
or  the  question  is  undecided.  On  the  first  supposition,  the  operation  of  qaa- 
rantine,  and  the  method  of  treatment,  would  still  remain  to  tie  investigated; 
on  the  second,  although  quarantioe,  as  being  without  an  abject,  would  neees- 
sarily  be  disoontinued,  the  nature  and  cure,  and  the  cause  and  prerantleB,  of 
plague  and  other  epidemic  maladies,  would,  nefertheless,  demand  additional 
elucidation ;  and  in  the  thlrd,^  all  the  points  at  issue  would  require  to  undecgo 
further  scrutiny. 

Without  wiihing  to  urge  a  hasty  decision  concerning  the  proposition 
which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  addressing  to  you,  I  may  be  allowed  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  personal  convenieaoe  to  me  to  be  favoured 
with  an  early  intimation  of  the  general  bias  of  your  mind  upon  the  subject. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

&r  Henry  HaHford,  Bart,,  to  Dr.  Maclean. 

Sin,  CunoB-streot,  June  98, 188fi. 

I  must  own  to  you  candidly  that  I  thought  the  question,  on  which  joa  do 
me  the  honour  to  address  me,  set  at  rest ;  and  that  I  have  determined  not  to 
move  it,  unless  I  receive  instructions  fVom  the  Govotnment  to  bring  it  again 
before  the  College  of  Physicians. 

I  could  not  presume  to  open  the  subject  to  tbo  King,  in  order  to  procare 
his  M^)esty*s  interposition,  but  through  the  Secretary  oCStato  for  the  Hotte 
Department.    His  Majesty  is  very  generous  and  condescending  to  me  on  all 
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oeo^^nn;  lmtId«re«ot  take  advantage  of  the  meoets  which  he  is  pIoaMdlo 
givQ  me  to  liif  pmeoce,  Ut  iotrednce  boalaeM  which  eoDoeroa  the  puhiio. 
I  ber  7<»u  to  beUore  me,  £Ur»  very  touch  youn  and  fiiUhAilly, 

HsHBT  Halvoko. 

Dr,  Maclean  to  Sir  Henry  Ha{fard. 

Sir,  6,  Beaufort  BuUdiogs,  Jane  29,  1896. 

However  obvious  it  is  that  a  scientiflc  question  cannot  be  set  at  rest  by 
mere  authority,  it  was  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  Induee  you,  at  present,  to 
move  afresh  the  question  of  pestilential  contagion.     On  the  contrary,  the 
principle  of  my  address  was  explicitly  to  propose  a  measure,  by  which  1  ^as 
of  opinion  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  of  medical  science,  would  be  mate'> 
rially  served,  your  personal  honour,  and  that  of  the  i)ody  of  er  whieb  you 
preside,  consulted,  my  own  just  views  promoted,  and  a  controversy  productive 
of  much  a|iimo8ity  and  professional  scandal  amicably  terminated.    All  these 
objects,  I  am  persuaded,  it  is  in  your  power  readily  to  accomplish,  by  pro- 
curing, through  the  Minister  for  the  Home  Department,  the  appointment  of  a 
conunission  for  conducting  an  experimental  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  cure, 
and  cause  and  prevention  of  plague  aud  other  epidemic  maladies,  which  should 
be  entirely  with  a  prospective  view,  and  without  reference  to  preceding  dis- 
cussions, respecting  pestilential  contagion  and  qua 
should  be  in  the  affirmative,  I  offer  my  services  upi 
my  former  letters ;  if  in  the  negative,  the  public  and 
to  whom  the  blame  ought  to  attach  of  my  being  c< 
shall  henceforth,  in  that  case,  call  the  Sanitaria 
especially,  if  it  should  be  made  ultimately  to  appea 
a  series  of  years,  been  wantonly  subjected  to  an  ann 
amountfaQg  to  several  hundred  thousand  pounds,  as 
evUs,  in  consequence  of  an  opposition  that  Shall  ] 
friTolous  and  vexatious.    Npt  doubting  that  you 
sound  discretion,  and  the  paramount  interests  ol 
and  that  I  shall  be  fhvoured  with  an  early  answer,  '. 

Dr.  Maclean  to  Sir  H.  H. 
Sir,  10th  July,  1900. 

I  am  sorry  that  events  place  me  under  the  necessity  of  urging  an  eariy 
answer  to  my  propositions  recently  made  to  you  concerning  the  investigation 
of  epidemie  diseases.  Information  acquired  sinee  I  last  addressed  you, 
respecting  new  and  expensive  projects,  which  are  in  contemplation,  and  are 
well  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  existing  delusions  on  this  subject,  makes  it 
an  imperative  duty,  on  my  part,  if  there  should  be  much  fttrther  delay,  or  if 
the  answer  should  be  in  the  negative,  to  veeoannfnee,  through  alt  the  channels, 
which  I  may  find  open  to  free  discussion,  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  the 
oontroTMvy,  which  I  was  otherwise  willing  to  abandon,  In  a  manner  that 
abonld  be  creditable  to  all  parties.  You  are  doubtless.  Sir,  aware,  that» 
beflidee  the  immense  expenditure  which  must  be  oecasioned  by  carrying  these 
projects  into  execution,  of  building  walls  to  §kiU  out  larkM,  and  the  ridicule 
which  must  accompany  it,  your  determination,  at  this  period,  is  the  more 
important,  and  the  more  fraught  with  responsibility,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
spect afforded  by  the  melancholy  state  of  the  country,  the  destitution  of  the 
people,  the  absence  of  their  accustomed  labmur,  their  depreiiioii  of  mind,  ftc, 
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ofan^pklemieftYerliithtMtiiiiiD,  wUeh  eoald  not  fiiU  to  1m  grMtly  aggrt* 
Tsted  by  the  adoption  of  any  of  tboae  mMtniw  nivaUy  fooided  on  the  edfU 
ing  delusions.  The  franknet^  with  which  I  liaje  addraaeed  yon,  will,  I  an 
persnaded,  meet  with  a  corresponding  candour  on  your  part ;  and  if  yoa 
•hould  not  yet  liave  been  able  to  form  any  regular  dedsion,  you  will  peihapi 
hare  no  objeetion,  in  the  mean  time,  to  acquaint  me  with  what  may  be  yov 
intentions. — I  lia?e  the  honour,  ftc. 

Sir  Henrp  Ha{f9Td.  BoH,,  to  Dr.  MaeUam. 
8»,  Wiston  Hall,  Leicester,  July  18,  1890. 

I  thought  it  proper  to  lay  all  your  letters  addressed  to  me  before  the  Seere' 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department ;  and  as  I  know  nothipg  of  building 
walls  to  tkut  out  lorfcff,  nor  have  heard  of  any  schemes  in  agitation  by  the 
CKiyemment,  I  must  refer  you  to  Mr.  Peel  for  the  information  you  want. 

I  ha^e  been  brought  down  here  sooner  than  it  was  my  intention  to  come  by 
a  prirate  misfortune,  but  I  shall  return  to  London  on  Saturday. — I  am,  Sir, 
your  obedient  senrant, 

Hbnby  Halpoed. 

Dr.  Maclean  to  Sir  H.  Haiford, 

Sir,  84th  July,  IM. 

I  am  happy  tliat  you  hare  thought  it  proper  to  lay  my  letters  belbre  ths 
Secretary  of  Sute  for  the  Home  Department ;  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  shoitly 
be  faToured  with  a  decision  concerning  my  propositions.  In  regard  to  the 
terms,  *  high  walls  to  $kut  out  larki,*  I  beg  to  explun  that  I  quoted  ttwm 
as  they  were  fiuniliarly  applied  to  the  preposterous  walls,  thirty  feet  high,  of 
the  lazaretto  of  Mahon,  in  Minorca,  and  those  built  in  imitation  of  them  at 
Malta,  after  the  plague  of  181S.  The  contemplated  measures  in  England  to 
which  I  alluded,  are  land  lazarettos  at  LiTorpool,  dec.  In  reference  to  tUs 
subject,  I  think  it  sufficient  at  present,  without  indulging  in  a  single  com* 
ment.  barely  to  state  the  following  propositions:  1.  A  specific  contagion,  it 
is  eyident,  cannot  continue  to  preyail  for  a  long  series  of  yeara,  in  any  one 
country,  without  being  frequently  conveyed  to  every  other  with  which  tel 
eouotry  has  intercourse,  whether  by  sea  or  land.  2.  The  non-importatioB  of 
the  cause  of  plague  into  England  by  sea,  and  into  Peraia  by  land,  under  the 
cireumstanees  of  their  constant  intercourse  with  Turkey,  is  inconlreTertible 
proof  that  that  cause  is  npt  a  specific  contagion.  8.  From  the  earliest  fnter* 
course  between  England  and  Turkey  to  the  present  time,  being  916  years, 
140  witliout,  and  1D6  with  quarantine,  no  plague  has  been  occasloMd  in  coa- 
sequence  of  importation  by  any  of  the  60,000  Teasels  which  most  have  arriTed 
during  that  period.  It  has  nerer  happened ;  ibr  a  fact  so  remarkable,  tf  itbad 
oTcr  occurred,  would  have  been  universally  recorded.  4.  The  fhet  that  tlie 
cause  of  plague  has  never  been  brought  to  this  country  by  sea  is  sufficient 
proof  that  it  has  nerer  been  shipped ;  for  if  it  had  been  shipped,  it  could  not 
have  invariably  beoome  extinct  in  the  passage,  nor  could  quarantine  hafo 
prevented  the  ezpurgators  of  goods  in  the  lazarettos  from  being  afflicted.  5. 
Under  these  circumstances,  quarantine  and  lazarettos  would  be  palpably  witlK 
out  an  olqect  in  England,  even  if  contagion  did  undoubtedly  exist  in  the 
plague  of  the  Levant.  0.  But  that  such  ah  agent^has  never  been  shipped  to 
England,  during  an  intercourse  of  946  years,  from  a  country  in  some  parts 
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ff(  wMok  tke  pUgiM  alnoA  alwmys  prevmils,  is  assuredly  proof  suAcient  tinft 
it  doei  not  exist  there  as  the  cause  o€  that  disease. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  I  confess  mysetf  utterly  unable  to  conipre<* 
heod  upon  what  grounds,  under  any  possible  supposition  in  respect  to  cental 
f^on,  quarantine  can  be  deemed  tohaYe  any  object,  and  much  less  to  be  neces- 
sary, in  England. 

Surely,  therefore,  it  would  be  better  now  to  expend  a  certain  moderate 
sum  in  taking  proper  measures  to  ascertain  the  real  stkte  of  the  questions  at 
issue,  than  to  embark  in  au  expense  of,  perhaps,  fifty  times  as  much  in  build- 
ing land  lazarettos,  which,  even  before  they  are  finished,  may  be  pronounced  to 
be  without  an  object  ?  The  preyalence  of  epidemic  fever  in  Dublin  and 
other  places,  and  the  too  great  probability  of  its  becoming  even  general 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  give  to  this  subject  a  great  additional  im- 
portance at  the  present  moment.  Requesting  the  earliest  intimation  reiipecting 
the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Peel,  I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

Dr.  Maclean  to  Sir  Htnry  Ha{f(vrd. 

Sir,  5,  Beaufort  Buildings,  August  14,  1826. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  to  be  informed,  whether,  in  laying  my  let- 
ters before  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  you  have  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  my  propositions,  or  any  other  plan  of  inquiry  into 
the  nature  and  cure,  and  cause  and  prevention  of  plague  and  other  epideniiQ 
diseases.  From  the  groat  public  importance  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the 
responsibility  which  it  involves,  I  think  it  necessary  to  be  very  candid,  as  well 
as  very  explicit  with  you,  on  this  occasion. 

After  taking  a  full  view  of  the  numerous  articles  which  were  written  on  this 
sufajeet,  during  the  last  year,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  am  now  prepared  to  show^ 
even  more  distinctly,  if  possible,  than  I  have  already  done,  that  sanitary  laws 
are  not  ouly  ame  of  the  opprobria  medie^rum,  bat  in  pre-eminenoe  of  mi^« 
chief,  the  very  opprobrium  of  the  age  ;  that  they  are  no  less  barbarous  ao^ 
absurd  than  the  ancient  laws  against  witchcraft,  and  much  more  de^truetlYO 
in  eilisct,  although,  perhaps,  less  terrific  in  form,  than  those  of  the  renowned 
tribonnl  of  the  Inquisition,  which,  since  1898,  even  all  the  fisnaticism  of  Spain 
has  not  been  able  to  restore.  It  is  demonstrable,  that  more  human  l>eings 
have  t>een  systematically  sacrificed  by  the  sanitary  or  quarantine  laws  in  one 
season,  in  London,  Marseilles,  Moscow,  Messina,  Cadiat,  Barcelona,  and 
Naples,  than  have  fallen  victims  throughout  the  world  to  the  united  operaUoi^ 
of  the  laws  against  witchcraft,  and  the  dreaded  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition, 
during  the  whole  period  of  their  existence.  Nay,  it  may  even  be  dou))ted 
whether  they  have  not,  in  equal  periods,  destroyed  more  lives  than  all  the 
oUier  scourges  of  mankind  put  together,  war  and  insurrections'  included. 
In  1822,  the  non-professional  members  of  the  Spanish  Cortes,  judging  of  my 
representations  with  their  proper  senses,  did  not  hesitate  to  reject,  by  a  consi- 
derable majority,  this  abominable  code,  even  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
mminimoue  opinion  of  the  physicians  of  their  own  body,  being  nine  in  num- 
ber! Yet,  in  1826,  there  are  to  be  found,  among  otherwise  enlightened 
members  of  the  medical  profession  in  England,  men  who  continue  to  uphold, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  niilUons  to  the  state,  this  very  atrocious  institution, 
the  offspring  at  once  of  the  most  consummate  tyranny  and  the  vilest  selfisb- 
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mutt  be  utvred  that  I  otnnot  Mean  it  penMially.  Hie  oecwioo  etUt  for  the 
moft  onraraiihed  ftateoDenta.  If  pestilential  contagion  existed  in  erenr  bvsh, 
sanitary  laws  would  still  be  inhnman  and  vnjnstiflaUe.  Bntiftherebe  aota 
single  iket  upon  record  to  jostUy  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  sndi  an  ngentt 
and  if  the  possibility  of  its  existence  has  been  clearly  disproyed,  as  I  trM*** 
is  the  cascy  how  much  more  criminal  still  will  be  the  gratnitoos  support  of  a 
system,  which,  besides  being  expenslTe  and  otherwise  pemicions,  is  thas 
proved  to  be  without  a  rational  object.  It  will  be  a  curious,  although  not  % 
diillcult  problem  to  solve,  whence  it  happens  that,  whilst  in  America,  France, 
and  Spain,  illustrious  physicians  have  been  anxious  to  proclaim  their  ncaota- 
tion  of  doctrines  shown  to  be  discreditable,  there  should  still  be  in  England 
so  Infiituated  an  obstinacy  of  bdiet 

I  beseech  you.  Sir,  as  you  value  t)ie  dignity  of  science,  the  respectability 
of  the  profession,  the  welikre  of  fodety,  fuid  your  own  permaneot  reputation, 
that,  if  your  leisure  should  not  enable  you  personally  to  give  sailcient  tisM 
and  attention  to  the  examination  of  this  most  iaiportant  subject,  yon  would 
not  receive  without  distrust  the  mere  assertions  of  the  partisans  of  tUs  as* 
toUishing  fldth.  In  opposition  to  fkcts  and  principles  as  incontrovertible  as 
the  demonstrations  of  Euclid, — as  clear  as  noon-day,  you  will  assuredly  not 
think  it  justifiable  to  consider  the  eflftasions,  the  mere  assumptions,  unmixed 
with  a  solitary  fret  to  the  purpose,  of  the  various  supporters  of  the  Sanitary 
Laws,  from  the  official  and  authoritative  dogmata  of  a  late  Governor  of  Malta, 
to  the  anonymous  febles  of  a  writer  in  No.  0ft.  of  the  ^  Quarterly  Review,' 
worthy  to  weigh  as  a  feather  in  the  scale.  The  gross  absurdities  and  pal- 
pable delusions  of  the  Sanitarians  generally,  who  have  taken  part  in  this 
controversy,  I  am  now  occupied,  in  case  I  riiould  be  placed  under  the  neees- 
sity  of  farther  exposing  them,  in  Mly  displaying.  In  all  their  eAUmm,  a 
kn&wkdge  of  the  praeHee  ^  quartmtime  is,  I  shall  show,  unMbrsriy  eott- 
founded  with  experience  qf  the  plague.  They  have.  In  feet,  note  partis  of 
sudi  experienee.  How  indeed  can  pettens,  with  the  pr^ndieea  of  neariy 
three  oenturies  (according  to  ihemselves,  of  several  thousand  years,)  ohssi 
Ing  their  senses,  discern  the  sseritsof  any  feets  or  pitoeiples,  which  eoatoadiel 
their  indelible  feitht  It  to  utterly  issiMMsible  that  a  thorougk believw in 
peetHential  contagion,  whilst  he  rwains  such,  should  comprehend  ike  raal 
causes  of  pestileoce.  They  are  incompatible  conditions  of  the  intelleet.  A 
mind,  saturated  with  felse,  cannot  be  aeoessible  to  true  knowledge ;  er  a 
blind  man  distingutoh  colours. 

With  proof  superabundant  of  the  monstrosity  of  the  quarantine  laws,  as 
well  as  of  the  absolute  criminality  of  all  attempts  to  stifle  inquiry  raspeoting 
them,  whilst  they  are  a  source,  in  the  present  calamitous  condition  of  tlie 
country,  of  constant  and  immense  expenditure  and  losses,  I  am  now  fhlly 
prepared ;  and  the  time  Is  happily  arrived,  at  which  it  has  ceased  to  be  In 
the  power  of  mere  authority  to  prevent  the  diAisien  of  any  truth,  under  the 
shallow  pretence  that  the  question  to  exclusively  professional,  and  only  to 
be  judged  of  by  professional  men.  Such  doctrines  are  flt  only  fer  the  doe- 
tors  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  sixteenth  century.  But,  having  stated  theee 
drcnmstances,  I  now,  in  the  perfect  spirit  of  condliation,  repeat  the  ofl^, 
which  I  have  already  virtually  made  in  the  course  of  this  correspondence,  of 
abstaining  firom  pressing  my  particular  claims  and  ophiions  (and  in  thto  I 
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UiiaJk  I  am  iiMkli«  aone  MeHica  of  boneft  fttne^)  upon  t)ie  ImplM  ^ondiUon 
of  boing  onabUd,  by  your  coacnmiieo  and  that  of  the  winiftor  of  tbo  Homo 
Department,  to  obtain  for  the  public  the  benefits  of  an  early  and  efficient 
inqniry  into  qnestions  so  deeply  aflfecting  their  welfare.  Upon  him  and 
Bpon  yon  it  irill  entirely  depend,  whether  this  important  inquiry  shall  in 
Iktare  be  eondmcted  with  or  without  eontroyersy.  I  shall  wait  your  answer 
fbr  a  weak.    I  hare  the  honour,  ftc. 

Dr.  Ma$kan  la  Sir  Hemr$  Haffyrd, 

SiB,  September,  0,  1890. 

I  bad  the  honour  of  addressing  you  on  tho  14fth  nit,  ^  raqnesting  to  be  in* 
inmod,  whalfaer,  in  laying  my  letters  bafbre  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Homo  Department,  yon  have  recommended  the  adoption  of  my  propoaitionSy 
or  mtf  other  plan  of  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  onre,  and  cause  and  preTen* 
tiQ«L  9f  i^agn^  and  otto  epidemic  ^Useases/  The  object  of  that  measure 
muat,  an  J  con^v^  have  been  either  to  prmnote,  or  to  impede  inquiry,  or 
to  tiansler  the  re^K>n9Jb»Uty  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart* 
meat ;  and  as  silence  can  only  admit  of  an  nn&vourable  interpretation,  unless 
I  reoeiTO  a  satisiactory  explanation  on  these  points,  in  the  course  of  the 
enaoing  weelc,  I  deem  it  but  candid  to  state,  that  I  shall  not  only  think  myself 
at  liberty,  but  consider  it  my  duty,  to  publish  our  correspondence,  with  such 
commeotaries  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands  in  such  a  case  1  The 
public  will  be  the  judges  between  us.    I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

Sir  Henry  Ha{f»rd^  Bart,  to  Dr.  MaeUan, 
SiB,  September  14,  1826. 

Id  ye«r  letter  to  me  of  the  9th,  you  repeat  your  desire  to  know  whether, 
wbeii  I  oommonieated  jour  first,  of  the  lOth  Jnne,  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
I  madn  any  observalions  In  encouragement,  or  in  discouragement  of  your 
proponal  to  open  the  question  of  quarantine  again,  with  new  documents. 

I  tsare  to  reply,  that  I  left  your  paper,  with  a  copy  of  my  note  in  answer 
to  yo«,  with  Mr.  Hobhonse,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  without  entering  into 
fhm  ttaeition  at  all.  But,  as  I  stated  in  my  note,  that  I  eonsldered  the  que8«> 
tlom  aa  act  at  mat,  and  that  1  was  not  disposed  to  rs«open  it,  unless  GoTem* 
■MBHk  deifaad  ma,  as  Presideat  oi  the  College  of  Physioians,  so  to  do^  peihaps 
Aia  aoigbt  be  considered  as  a  disoouragement ;  for  Mr.  Holflioase,  when  he 
faUlfBfd  me  Ib^  pnpan  lome  time  afterwards,  remarked  that  nothing  eouM 
bit  moro  oorrent  than  my  answer  to  you,  (alluding,  I  suppose,  to  my  deeUnhig 
19  W^  vm  p(  my  access  to  hif  Miijesly's  person  an  account  of  his  heai^, 
to  imtrodjuc^  pubUc  bnsinesf  to  his  notice,)  and  that  oonsisteptly  with  the 
an^wet  I  ha4  sent  yon,  I  could  not  be  the  medium  of  communication  with 
^  Home  Department,  nor  could  J  encourage  any  direct  application  by  yon 
%o  Mr*  PeeU  Mr.  Hobhonse  added^  however,  that  if  yea  should  make  it, 
Mr.  Peel  would  be  ready  to  gi?e  it  such  attention  as  it  might  appear  to  him 
to  deserve. 

I  ahall  be  sorry.  Sir,  if,  by  failing  to  communicate  to  you  sooner  the  sub*- 
9taf>€e  of  Mr.  Hobhouse*8  remarks,  I  have  prevented  you  from  taking  such 
Ibfther  measures  as  you  might  have  thought  proper.  My  apology  is,  that 
my  time  |s  fully  occupied,  and  that  I  have  too  often  to  reproach  rays^f  for 
neglectiof^  busiiiess  which  does  not  immediately  belong  to  my  attendance  on 
tba  sick. 
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It  is  obTkHUi,  after  this  exf^aiMtkNi,  that  you  had  better  direct  yoor  fMnre 
obsenratious,  not  to  ne,  but  to  the  Secretary  of  State. — ^I  ua,8ir,  much  yotfr 
obedient  servant, 

Hbkbt  Halfoid. 

Although  Dr.  Maclean  had  determined^  in  order  to  be  able  to 
place  the  good  faith  of  all  the  parties  in  its  trae  point  of  vieir 
before  the  public,  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  addressing  the 
Home  Department,  he  could  not  but  perceive,  from  the  tenor  of 
Sir  Henry  Halford's  letters,  the  little  prospect  that  existed  of 
obtaining  a  fair  inquiry ;   and  he  acconlingiy,  in  the  month  of 
August,  (the  state  of  the  kingdom  as  to  fever;  and  the  state  of  the 
press,  affording  the  opportunity  of  being  attended  to,)  resumed 
the  controversy  in  the  newspapers.    He  successively  pubfisbed 
thirteen  letters  in  the  *  Globe,'  in  confirmation  of  his  own  doc- 
trines, and  in  refutation  of  some  of  the  most  vaunted  of  the  nume- 
rous articles,  in  favour  of  contagion  and  quarantme,  which  had 
appeared  in  journals,  reviews,  pamphlets,  and  books,  during  the 
two  preceding  sessions.     In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  these 
letters,  O  Globe,'  27th  December  1826,  and  12th  January  1827,) 
he  placed  the  subject  in  an  entire  new  point  of  view,  showing,  horn 
the  bills  of  mortality  in  several  pestilences  in  England,  and  from 
other  proofs  in  other  countries,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  and  without 
any  reference  to  what  may  be  the  cause  of  these  diseases,  quaran- 
tine is  not  only  inefficient  for  its  professed  object,  but  positively 
and  highly  destructive  of  human  life.     These  two  letters  compre- 
hended the  contents  of  a  representation  which  he  had  transmitted 
to  Mr.  Peel,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department^  on  the 
2d  of  October  1826 ;  assured,  as  the  subject  related  exclnmvdy 
to  health  and  life,^;hat,  if  there  existed  any  intention  ofa^batM^ 
inquiry,  the  course  adjopted  would  have  been  to  refer  this  paper 
to  the  College  of  Physicians,  requiring  them  to  make  a  detailed 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  respecting  its  allegatioiis.    Dr. 
Maclean  delivered  this  representation  in  person  at  the  Secretary  of 
State's  office,  and  was  informed  by  the  offioe-keeper  that  Mr.  Peel 
was  out  of  town,  but  that  it  would  be  forwarded  to  him  that 
evening ;  yet  he  next  morning  received  a  letter  of  the  very  same 
date  ^m  Mr.  Dawson,  the  Under  Secretary,  in  the  following 
words : — ^  /  am  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter,  daied  thie  day,  submitting  for  his  con- 
sideration some  observations  on  the  propriety  of  abolishing  the 
quarantine  or  sanitary  laws ;  and  I  am  to  acquaint  you,  that  he 
has  referred  the  same  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
for  Trade,  for  their  Lordships'  consideration.'    What  share  Mr. 
Peel  might  have  had  in  the  merit  of  this  imusually  prompt  deci- 
sion, what  influence  the  representations  of  Sir  Henry  Halford 
might  have  had  in  the  adoption  of  the  course  pursued,  or  how  far 
Mr.  Dawson  might  have  been  provided  with  discretionary  powers 
for  the  occadon,  the  reader  will  judge  for  himself  from  the  context 
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of  the  whole  oorrespwidence  here  presented  to  hhn.  One  thing, 
boweyer,  is  certainy  that  the  merits  of  the  paper  in  qaestion  conld 
not  have  heen  yerj  profoundly  considered  at  the  Home  Office ; 
and  it  is  to  he  hoped,  that,  under  the  new  sera  which  is  jnst 
opening,  matters  of  such  pnhlic  importance  will  he  treated  with 
somewhat  more  gravity,  deliheration,  and  justice. 

After  a  delay  of  three  months,  and  repeated  applications  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  to  the  Home  Office,  Dr.  Maclean  did,  at 
length,  on  the  3d  of  January  18279  receive  the  following  notifica- 
tion from  Mr.  Under  Secretary  Hohhouse :  '  I  am  directed  hy 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  2d  instant,  and  to  acquaint  you,  that  he  has  heen  informed  hy 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  to  whom 

?rour  ohservations  on  the  necessity  of  aholishing  the  quarantine 
aws,  and  prayer  to  he  appointed  to  investigate  the  nature,  cause, 
and  cure  or  the  plague,  &c.,  were  referred,  that  their  Lordships^ 
having  in  view  aU  that  has  passed  with  reference  to  this  subject 
daring  the  last  few  years,  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
ground  to  warrant  a  compliance  with  your  proposal/  Shortly 
after  the  receipt  o£  this  intimation,  Dr.  Maclean,  in  a  letter  dated 
the  22d  of  January  18279  accompanying  a  new  version  of  his 
representation,  thus  remonstrates  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department :  *  With  due  deference,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  observe,  that  I  am  unable  to  comprehend  how  the  consideration 
of  the  effects  of  the^  operation  of  the  quarantine  laws  upon  human 
life  can  come  properly  within  the  cognisance  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Comnuttee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade.  There  is  nothing  in  my 
recent  communication  to  yon  which  at  all  directly  concerns  com- 
merce ;  and  although  to  that  part  of  their  Lordships'  opinion 
which  regards  myself,  I  may  how  in  silence,  against  that  which 
concerns  the  public  I  am  bound  most  solemnly  to  protest.  I  have 
noWy  therefore,  to  request,  that  in  justice  to  the  great  public  in- 
terestfi(  at  issue,  the  representation  herewith  transmitted  be  referred 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  as  the  body  responsible  for  such 
general  measures  as  affect  the  lives  and  health  of  his  Majesty's 
sabjects ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  their  thinking  fit  to  deny  the 
authenticity  of  my  facts,  or  the  validity  of  my  conclusions,  they  be 

directed  to  state  in  detail  the  grounds  of  their  judgment 

Any  other  than  a  detailed  report,  in  such  a  case,  would,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  experienced,  be  perfectly  nugatory  as  to  all  the  purposes 
of  efficient  inquiry ;  and  I  cannot  suppose  it  to  be  the  wish  of  any 
branch  of  his  Majesty's  €U>vemment,  that  the  truth  in  this  import- 
ant matter  should  not  be*fully  investigated,  and  speedily  applied.' 
Tbe  following  reply,  dated  the  27th  of  January  1827>  was  received 
from  Mr.  Hohhouse :  '  1  am  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  22d  instant,  and  to 
acquMot  you,  that  the  proper  department  of  the  Gk^vemment  for 
avperiAtendtng  the  execution,  and  xonsidenng  the  effect  of 'the 
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quaraotiat  laws»  is  that  to  which  your  former  letter  was  r^bnel; 
and  to  which  Mr.  Peel  mast  reqneet  yoa  to  addieai  any  fiirthflr 
comimiiucations  which  yoa  may  have  to  make  pn  the  sai&e  sabjeet. 
Mr.  Peel  does  not  intend  to  refer  the  paper  which  aecompaitted 
yoor  letter  of  the  22d  instant  to  the  Royal  College  of  Riynciaoa.' 
Was  ever  determination  of  public  fonctionaries  more  palpable  and 
nnanimoos^  to  evade  exammation  and  inqiury — the  subject,  too, 
regarding  a  demonstrated  imposture,  and  destructive  delusion,  the 
consequences  of  which  have  been  shown  to  entail  upon  the  nation  a 

Pecuniary  detriment  of  millions  sterling  annuaUy  ?  This  extraor- 
inary  evasion  has,  notwithstanding  the  almost  incessant  solidta- 
tions  of  Dr.  Maclean,  been  practised  for  a  period  exceeding  eleyen 
years,  to  the  indelible  disgrace  both  of  humanity  and  of  science. 
And  these  mischiefs  are  now  further  to  be  continued,  because, 
forsooth,  the  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  chooses  to 
consider  the  question  as  *  set  at  rest '  by  authority — the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  thinking  it  right  that  fscU 
which  regard  the  health  and  lives  of  the  people  should  be  referred, 
not  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  but  to  the  Board  of  Trade— ^ni 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  Trade  to  be  of  opinion, 
that  there  is  '  no  sufficient  ground  to  warrant  a  compliance '  with 
Dr.  Maclean's  proposal,  or  the  adoption  of  any  efficient  measure  of 
inquiry  of  their  own.  Really  this  is  a  little  too  much  in  the  way 
of  a  blind  deference  to  authority  at  the  present  day ;  especially 
when  we  Consider  the  irresistible  nature  of  the  new  facts  set  forth 
upon  this  occasion.  The  folly  is  even  said  to  be  contemplated, 
directly  in  the  face  of  this  explicit  evidence,  to  incur  a  further 
vast  expenditure  in  the  construction  of  laud  lazarettos.  Surely 
this  is  a  fit  subject  for  the  interference  of  Parliament,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  compel  public  functionaries  to  do  their  duty,  when 
unwilling,  by  entering  into  a  bona  fide  inquiry  on  subjects  of  im- 
portant national  concern.  But,  whatever  may  be  done  by  Parlia- 
ment, the  inquiry  shall  be  prosecuted  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
public,  until  these  disgraceful  institutions  shall  have  been  abolished. 
The  question  may  in  the  mean  time  reasonably  be  asked,  whether, 
if  it  had  been  felt  that  the  College  of  Physicians  could  in  decency 
have  denied  the  authenticity  of  the  facts  stated,  or  the  validity  of 
the  conclusions  unfavourable  to  quarantine  deduced  from  them, 
the  reference  proposed  would  not  have  been  cheerfully  consented 
to?  The  transactions  of  eleven  years  warrant  an  unhesitating 
answer  in  the  affirmative.    How  disgraceful  the  inference ! 

The  following  are  some  of  the  leading  £acta  stated  ia  Dr.  Mac- 
lean's representation  to  Mr.  Peel,  showing  that  qaaraotine  restric- 
tions are  destructive  of  human  life,  and  requesting  that  they  might 
be  referred  to  the  College  of  Physicians  for  a  detaiM  report ;  a 
request  with  which  that  Secretary  of  State  thought  fit  positirdiy 
to  refuse  a  compliance. 

Dr.  Maclean  had  repeatedly  demonstrated,  by  every  variety  of 
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jiroof>  pasiti^e,  negA^Te,  imalogitaly  cnretunstatitlaly  anl  ad  abmur* 
dmrn,  thftt  pestiloDtial  contagion  does  not  exist ;  and  that  qnaracntine 
oagbt,  tberefore,  to  be  abol^bed>  as  being  idtbout  an  object.  He 
has  befe  taken  a  neir  ground,  aiid  shown  tbat  these  restrictions 
ov^t  to  be  aboUsbedy  as  bdng,  in  point  of  fiiet,  destmctire  of 
huftan  life.  Each  probation  is  idone  condosiTe.  YThat  must  bft 
their  force  when  united ! 

The  destmctive  ejects  of  the  operation  of  the  quarantine  laws 
are  clearly  traceable,  in  all  the  epidemics  in  which  they  have  been 
employed,  and  of  which  any  correct  history  has  been  given,  as 
those  of  London,  Marseilles,  Moscow,  Messina,  Naples,  Noya, 
Ckdiz,  Barcelona,  Tortosa,  Pahna,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  See.  Bat  it 
wm  be  sufficient  for  onr  purpose  here  to  adduce  some  of  the  most 
(ttrUdng  and  important  instances.  The  history  of  the  plagues  of 
London,  hi  159^,  1603,  1626,  1636,  and  1665,  and  the  bills  of 
mortality  of  those  periods,  present  the  following  facts : 

1.  Generally  the  first  considerable  increase  of  sickness  took 
place  early  in  July,  and  the  first  considerable  decrease  late  in 
September,  the  usual  epidemic  season  in  such  latitudes.— 2.  In 
the  plague  of  1592,  quarantine  laws  not  being  in  use,  (they  were 
not  introduced  into  England  until  1603,)  the  mortality  during  the 
period  mentioned  was  steadily  about  fifteen  hundred  a- week,  a  few 
msder  or  0Ter.*^3.  In  the  subsequent  epidemics,  the  quarantine 
testrietions  being  applied,  the  fluctuations  during  the  same  period 
were  considerable;  sickness  and  mortality  regularly  and  rapidly 
inereashig  during  their  operation,  and  as  regularly  and  rapidly 
decreasing  during  their  suspension.  The  effects  of  this  operation 
were  particularly  striking  in  the  plague  of  1665.  There  were 
three  remarkable  periods  of  the  disease.  The  first  from  November 
18<I4  to  June  1665,  during  which  time,  there  being  no  quarantine 
restrictions  in  force,  the  malady  made  but  a  slow  and  fluctuating 
progress.  The  second  from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  19th  of 
September,  during  which  time  the  sanitary  laws  being  enforced 
Witli  as  great  rigour  as  they  ever  admit  of,  the  disease  continued 
regularly  to  spread,  with  a  rapid,  decided,  and  appalling  progress. 
Tibe  third,  firom  the  19th  of  l^ptember  to  the  end  of  the  epidemic, 
late  in  November,  during  which  time  quarantine  restrictions  having 
been  abandoned,  the  decrease  of  the  mortality  was  at  least  as 
greats  rapid,  and  decisive,  as  its  preceding  increase  during  th^ 
operation.  It  was  precisely  when  sickness  and  mortality  were  at 
the  highest,  and  when  a  disease  that  .was  really  contagious  would 
hare  spread  with  increased  rapidity,  that  the  shutting  up  of 
booses,  and  other  sanitary  regulations,  were  abandoned  as  fruitless, 
Dotbing  being  looked  for  but  universd  desolation.  Yet  the  weekly 
deerease  of  mortality  was  according  to  the  following  proportions : 
19th  ofSeptember,  the  highest,  829? ;  26th,  6460 ;  3d  of  October. 
57^;  10th,  5068 ;  17th,  8225 ;  24th,  1812  ;  31st,  1000 ;  7th  of 
November,  14P9,  being   an   increase  of  400,  attributed  to  an 
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unusual  inflax  of  persons  from  the  country ;  14th,  965 ;  the  smbse 
quent  hills  continuing  to  decrease,  with  some  trifling  iuctoatiooSi 
until  the  mortality  approached  the  standard  of  ord^ary  seasons. 
In  Marseilles,  in  17^9  sickness  kept  regularly  increasing  fron 
early  in  July  to  late  in  Septemher,  the  sanitary  laws  hdng  in  strict 
Operation.  During  tiie  last  month  of  that  period,  the  arerage 
deaths  exceeded  a  thousand  a  day.  It  was  when  mortality  was  tt 
this  height,  that  all  precautions  were  abandoned  in  despair,  reli- 
gious processions  resorted  to,  and  the  pestilence  immediately  began 
to  abate. 

In  Moscow,  in  I77I9  the  usual  sanitary  precautions  being  esta- 
blished, the  deaths  continued  regularly  to  increase  from  200  daily 
towards  the  end  of  July,  to  400  by  the  middle  of  August,  to  600 
towards  the  end  of  the  same  month,  to  700  at  the  beginmog  of 
September,  a  few  days  afterwards  to  800,  and  suceessiyely  to  1000. 
On  the  evemng  of  the  dth  of  September,  the  people  rose,  broke 
open  the  hospitals,  put  an  end  to  the  quarantine,  and  restored  the 
religious  ceremonies  used  for  the  sick.  They  hunted  down  the 
physicians,  broke  their  furniture,  and  sacked  their  houses.  The 
quarantine  laws  were  not  reimposed,  and  the  sickness  immediately 
began  to  abate.  It  greatly  declined  in  October,  and  almost  wholly 
ceased  in  November. 

Thus,  in  the  great  epidemics  of  London,  Moscow,  and  Marseilles, 
sickness  and  mortality  continued  to  increase  rapidly  dufing  the 
operation  of  the  quarantine  laws ;  and  uj^on  the  suspension  of  their 
operation,  they  as  rapidly  decreased,  until  their  final  cessation. 
The  inference  is  inevitable.  But  if  these  restrictions  had  been 
continued,  on  the  occasions  mentioned,  to  the  end  of  the  epideokics 
respectively,  it  would  still  have  been  ridiculous  to  attribute  to 
them  any  share  in  checking  a  sickness  in  October  or  JVoMM^er, 
which  they  had  obviously  contributed  greatly  to  increase  in  Jali$f 
Auguety  and  September.  Similar  facts  have  distinguished  the 
other  epidemics  mentioned,  and  the  same  reasoning  will  equally 
apply  to  them.  It  would,  therefore,  be  superfluous  to  enter  into 
further  detail. 

If,  in  point  of  feust,  the  operation  of  the  sanitary  laws  is  fomid, 
by  experience,  greatly  to  aggravate  pestilences  in  their  course, 
would  it  not  be  a  gross  absurdity  to  suppose  that  it  could  prevent 
their  conomencement  ?  Accordingly,  the  case  is  notoriously  other- 
wise. The  fever  of  Gibraltar,  in  1813,  for  instance,  commenced 
at  the  usual  period  of  the  epidemic  seas<Hi,  although  the  place  had 
been /or  several  months  previously  in  strict  quarantine,  on  account- 
of  the  plague  of  Malta.  The  fever  of  Tortosa,  in  1821,  com- 
menced several  weeks  after  the  town  had  been  put  under  the 
most  rigid  restrictions,  on  account  of  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the 
breaking  out  of  the  fever  of  Barcelona ;  and,  principally  owing  to 
those  very  restrictions,  destroyed  almost  the  whole  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.   Of  the  survivors,  who  took  refuge  in  the  opposite  villages. 
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on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  no  person  in  health  sickened,  and 
very  few  of  the  sick  died  ;  nor  did  any  one  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  villages,  although  in  unrestrained  commnntcation  with  the  sick 
refugees,  take  the  fever,  excepting  such  as  had  visited  the  town 
of  Tortosa. 

These  are  facts,  the  force  of  which  the  innumerable  vague  hy- 
potheses which  have  sprung  up,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  respecting 
pestilential  contagion  and  sanitary  laws,  cannot  for  a  moment 
withstand.    They  vanish  before  them  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

THE  FATES   OP  PALMYRA. 

PART    I, 

The  past— the  past— the  hoary  past— 

It  rises  iu  its  youth  again  ! 
O  er  Syria's  desert,  void  and  vast, 

I  se6  the  Lord  of  Israel  reigD ! 
From  the  green*  land  of  palms,  around 

The  roofs  of  aQcient-t-  Tadmor  rise ; 
And  Syria's  hreezes  waft  the  sound 

Of  ZioQ*s  holy  melodies  I 
Behold  the  bearded  Hebrew  bend 

T'ward  the  far  land  Jehovah  gave, 
While  strains  from  Israel's  harps  ascend. 

First  heard  by  Siloa's  distant  wave  I 
See  the  pale  maids  of  Judah  dancing 

In  many  a  lone  and  palmy  bower, 
Their  glorious  eyes,  with  dark  fire  glancing. 

Beneath  their  own  rich  sunset's  hour ! 
It  fades— it  fSades— the  dream  is  o'er ; 
I  see  grey  Tadroor's  roofs  no  more. 
Again— again !  in  other  years. 

On  Tadmor's  site  behold  arise 
The  young  Palmyra ;  bright  she  rears 

Her  marble  crown  in  eastern  skies ! 
Long  had  she  slept  in  dim  repose, 

Scom'd  or  forgot  by  empires  round  ; 
When,  like  a  new-bom  star,  she  rose. 

Brightening  the  waste's  remotest  bound : — 
Cotaunerce  had  breathed  its  quick'ning  breath 

O'er  those  lone  sands  on  Syrians  plain ; 
She  rose  from  darkness  and  from  death ; 
Alas,  magnificent  in  vain  I 

*  Josephus  asserts  that  both  Tadmor  and  Palmyra  have  the  same  signi- 
fication, viz.  the  place  qf  palms. 

t  Since  writinff  the  above,  the  author  has  become  not  a  little  sceptical  re- 
specting the  local  identity  of  the  scriptural  Tadmor  and  Palmyra.  Solomon, 
we  are  told,  *  built  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness  ;'  but,  if  that  place  occupied 
the  site  of  Palmyra,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  could  have  built  or  go- 
verned it,  when  Danuiscus,  during  all  his  reign,  was  in  the  possession  of  a 
hostile  king.  Under  such  circumstances,  what  intercourse  could  take  place 
between  Jerusalem  and  Palmyra  ? 
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Soon  the  ftr  tons  of  er^ry  land 

Blix  in  bar  MurU,  ft  Twied  throng  I 
Aa  wave  on  way*  o'eftweeps  the  siraiui. 

They  crowd  her  li^leiidid  stre^  along : 
To  breathe,  for  gold,  her  distant  air, 

Indian  and  GHneek  forsook  their  home ; 
And  Mithra*s  votary  greeted  there 

The  senrant  of  the  gods  of  Rome. 
Now,  through  the  buzzing  mart,  drags  on 
.   To  cnmbrons  length,  some  burthen  M  wain ; 
Now,  from  bis  chafing  bark,  anon. 

An  Arab  marks  tke  stranger  train: 
The  boautifol  and  haughty  steed 

Curves  his  fine  neck,  and  champs  the  wind. 
And  shows,  even  thus,  with  what  free  speed 

He  flung  the  wilderness  behind. 
Next  winds  the  lengtben*d  caravan. 

Laden  with  ev'ry  precious  store. 
By  Nature  given,  or  wrought  by  man. 

On  many  a  far  and  favour'd  shore. 
Rich  Indian  spices  there  are  mixM 

With  treasures  of  the  eastern  bee ; 
And  costly  vases  breathe  betwixt 

Gums  from  the  incense-bleeding  tree : 
Sweet  dates  from  many  a  grove  of  palm  ; 

Grapes  sunn'd  on  many  a  distant  vine, 
^  Are  blent  with  amber  and  with  balm, 

With  unwrought  gold,  and  perfumed  wine: 
There  too,  the  wonders  of  the  loom. 

That  weaves  the  purple  wealth  of  Tyre, 
Are  piled  o^er  caskets  which  inhume 

Rare  gems,  like  drops  of  crystallM  fire. 
Moving  in  long  and  docile  line, 

like  thetr  own  kindred  sandt  in  hue. 
The  oameli,  tow'Wb  their  ii^Vbomm  shHn^, 

File  the  vohtptnotis  ettborbs  thMugh. 
Fair  was  the  scene  tb«t  ttet  arewMl 

The  weary  ttfirveller*s  brtghtenlng  eye ; 
Dear  to  his  ftd&ting  heart  the  sound 

Of  living  waters  w«i<bltng  nigh : 
Oh,  ne'er  can  musle  Weaihe  so  sweet, 

No,  not  the  music  of  the  sphere. 
As  those  cool  tones,  When  first  they  greet 

The  desert  pilgrim's  fevered  ear  I— 
Nor  heard  alone  those  *  fountains  well,— 

Oft,  gleaming  through  festooning  shades, 
Clear  as  they  left  th^  rocky  cell, 

They  gushed,  or  fell  in  bright  cascades^ 


♦  The  Ibmtaliis  of  Mniyra  have,  In  alt  ag«t,  b«Mi  ceUbnrtid  hr  ** 
beauty  and  salttbHty. 
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Thnrngk  foikleM  bowers,  in  wkoM  lieh  gloom 

Tht  qveenlf  rose  of  Syria  reer'4 
Her  i]x»Bs*d  crown,  and  eiery  bloom 

Tkat  goms  ^  flowery  East  appear'd. 
There,  o'er  tbeiir  beds  the  wiOera  iash*d, 

Fiingmg  the  soid  of  freshness  round— 
Hmre^  islo  sculptofed  etstems  duh*d« 

aeriTiiig,  by  their  shine  and  sevnd* 
The  camels,  as  around  they  stood. 

Draining  the  fresh  and  sparkling  waTe, 
Their  grey  fonns  imaged  in  the  flood* 

Which  deep  their  sidtry  nostdls  l«re  ;— 
While  near,  beneath  some  lofty  palm. 

Whose  green  shade  trembles  on  the  tide. 
The  same  sweet  sounds  their  driTers  calm 

To  slumber  at  the  fountain-side. 
Day  wanes,  and  in  the  sunset *s  glow 

The  radiant  hills  of  Syria  rise  ; 
And  goldenly  the  plains  below 

Catch  the  deep  ^ory  of  the  skies ; 
Magnificent  the  parting  sun 

Illumes  the  pile,  the  lane,  the  tower. 
Or  rests  in  Iotii^  light  upon 

The  green  crest  of  the  glowing  bower, 
Ifigh  on  whose  still  and  summer  boughs 

The  Orient's  burning  nightingale 
Hymns  to  his  crimson  lore  his  tows. 

And  bids  her  odours  sighs  exhale, 
With  soften'd  sounds  the  waters  fall ; — 

On  the  calm  sanny  air  the  cries 
Of  toil  and  trade  have  died,  and  all 

Is  hnsh'd  into  a  quiet  voice, 
A  still,  wide  hum— that  breathes  of  peaee, 

And  well  beseems  the  gentle  hour, 
When  for  a  while  life's  labours  cesse. 

And  evening  brings  her  golden  dower. 
Calm,  happy  hour  I— and  when  more  bright 

Did  thy  soft  presence  gleam  below. 
Than  when,  all  glorified  with  light. 

Palmyra's  piles  gave  bm^k  thy  glow  t 
They  fede— the  last  rich  glcMis  of  day 

Fade  in  tfae^rtd  dusk  of  the  oUmO  ;-^ 
And  soon  the  stately  streets  am  gay 

With  Hghts,  rnkd  mnsie's  feMal  ddme : 
The  bowl  is  twinod  with  flagnmt  flowcri. 

Hie  fasnqnet  spvtad  in  msny  a  hdl. 
And  joyous  ieet  the  rose*erowD'd  hoiss 

O'er  many  a  brillimife  tetival. 
Yet  asne  them  wAte  who  olole  from  these 

To  scenes  less  krigfat,  but  fnr  i 
Hielr  hearts  of  loneliness  to  ease 

In  solitude  of  sweet  shades  near, 
OrUntal  HH-ald,  Vol.  18.  8  L 
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Wooed  by  tbo  hour  which  loTen  lo?e. 

When  beanty  looks  most  beaittifti], 
And  when  the  soft  light  from  aboTO 
.  Has  power  all  dreams  but  nme  to  loll ; — 
All,  save  that  wu^  the  dearest  fu 

Of  all  man  dreams  beneath  the  sky, 
Bright*ning  his  life,  as  some  sweet  star 

Lights  np  the  cold  wave  murmuring  by ; 
Palmyra  tkm  had  shades  as  fidr, 
,    As  ever  heard  the  whispered  tale, 
Where  no  sound  broke  the  star-lit  air, 

8aTe  music  of  the  nightingale. 

All  silent  uow  !— The  starry  wings 

Of  Midnight  wrap  the  lonely  plain  ; 
The  murmurs  of  the  sleepless  springs 

Alone  disturb  her  solemn  reign. 
Oh,  full  of  gorgeous  gloom  that  hour, 

Wbere*er  it  falls,  the  wide  world  round  ! 
It  gives  to  every  scene  a  power 

To  stir  the  soul  with  thoughts  profound ; 
With  thoughts  that,  like  sidereal  strains. 

Are  all  unheard  the  bright  day  long. 
But  when  Night  breaks  their  fountain-chains, 

Gush  forth  at  once  in  mystic  song  I 
Yet  ne'er  on  scene  more  grand,  more  fidr, 

Look*d  Midnight  from  her  purple  throne. 
Than  that,  which  slept  beneath  her  there,— 

The  glorious  City  mute  and  lone ! 
The  everlasting  stars  shone  down — 

The  burning  stars  of  that  pure  sky — 
Touching  the  dim  and  shadowy  town 

With  hues  that  met  no  mortal  eye. 
In  strange  and  awful  light  arose 

The  sculptured  arch,  the  column 'd  fane ; 
And  in  one  glimmering  haze  repose 

Palmyra  and  her  green  domain. 
Yet  seem'd  a  light  more  sad  than  this, 

To  be  by  Syria's  midnight  shed 
Upon  the  wide  Necropolis — 

The  silent  City  of  the  Dead ! 
It  gleam'd  upon  the  place  of  tombs ; 

It  tinged  each  pale  white  sepulchre. 
And  glimmer*d  on  the  ejrpress  glooms 
-  That  rose  in  ftmeral  verdure  there— 
.Over  the  dust  of  those  of  old, 

Who  lived,  who  loved,  and  pass'd  away. 
Leaving  thefar  story  to  be  told 

By  stones  that  long  survive  all  day : — 
There  yet  the  proud  tombs  stand  or  scorn 
Of  the  forgotten  desert-bom  !— 
CredUon. 
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THEORETICAL   AND  PRACTICAL  VIEW   OF  THE   LAW  OF   LIBEL 
IN   ENGLAND  AND   IN   INDIA. 

No.  xn. 

Practical  Fiew  of  the  Law  of  lAbelin  England. 

In  1803,  (Febraary  2l8t>)  while  the  negociations  between  Eng- 
land and  France  were  rapidly  tending  to  a  war,  which  broke  out 
in  less  than  three  months,  Jean  Peltier,  editor  of  the  ^  Ambigu ' 
newspaper,  was  tried  for  a  libel  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  This 
was  a  direct  concession  to  the  demands  of  Bonaparte,  for  ministers 
had  received  Lord  Whitnorth's  despatch,  reporting  the  conversa- 
tion which  he  had  with  Bonaparte  on  the  February,  in  which  the 
shelter  and  encouragement  given  in  England  to  lus  enemies  and 
libellers,  was  a  principal  topic  of  passionate  complaint.  Yet  so 
inadequate  was  this  concession,  so  perfectly  fruitless  and  gra- 
tuitous, so  overpowering  were  the  other  causes  of  quarrel^  or 
rather  so  uncontrolable  was  Bonaparte's  rage  for  conquest,  that  in 
fifteen  days  after  the  trial,  a  message  was  brought  to  Parliament 
on  the  subject  of  military  preparations  canying  on  in  the  ports  of 
France  and  Holland,  which  was  regarded  as  the  inmiediate  pre- 
hde  to  a  new  war ;  and  another  message,  on  the  IGth  of  May,  an- 
nounced the  recall  of  the  English  and  the  departure  of  the  French 
ambassador.  In  Mr.  Peltier's  introduction  to  the  original  report 
of  his  trial,  he  says:  'Such  was  the  nature  of  my  a£Eur,  that, 
throughout  the  week  which  preceded  the  trial,  it  was  a  general 
opinion  at  the  Exchange  that  my  acquittal  would  be  considered  in 
France  as  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  First 
Consul ;  and  that  wagers  had  been  laid,  as  I  was  informed,  that  a 
verdict  of  Not  Cfuiltywonli  lower  the  funds  five  percent.  In- 
deed, I  have  since  known  that  stock-jobbers  had,  at  Westminster 
Hall,  persons  to  run  with  all  possible  rapidity  to  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, with  the  news  of  the  verdict,  if  it  should  be  pronounced 
before  the  House  was  shut.  It  was  under  these  unpropitious 
omens  that  I  sat  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  my  anxiety  was 
naturally  increased  when  the  first  object  which  I  saw  there,  were 
the  aid-de-camp,  and  the  secretary  of  the  ambassador  of  the  First 
Consul,  placed,  in  some  sort,  en  factiony  beneath  the  box  of  the 
jurymen.' 

The  passages  chiefly  relied  on  were  two,  which,  assuming  the 
lawfulness  of  tyrannicide,  held  up  Bonaparte  as  meriting  the  fate 
of  Rommlus  or  Cssar.    Thus : 

Pear  not,  loin  qa'  k  son  sort  je  porte  qaelqo*  envie 
Qa'  il  nomme,  j'y  consens,  son  digne  saceeMenr ; 
Siur  le  pavois  port6  qa*  on  I*  €iise  emperear :  / 
Eoiio,  et  Romolas  nous  rappelle  la  chose, 
Je  fUs  vcsQ. . .  .4&S  demain  qo*  il  ait  V  apotheose ! 
9L% 
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And  :— 

.    De  la  France,  6  houte  eteraelle ! 
,        Ceiar,  aa  bord  da  Rubieoud, 
A  eoDtre  loi  daos  sa  qoerelle 
Le  senat,  Pomp6e,  et  Caton. 
Et  daaa  les  planes  de  Phanale, 
8i  la  fortQDe  est  inegale, 
8*11  te  fknt  ceder  am  detUns, 
Rome,  dans  ce  refers  fnneste 
P6nr  te  yenger,  aa  tnoins,  11  reste 
Un  poignant  aax  demlers  Ronalns. 

These  are>  do  doubt,  instances  of  what  is  called  '  incitemeot  to 
assassination/  though  no  case  of  assassination  ever  occurred  is 
which  any  assignable  influence  could  be  ascribed  to  €%ch  rnetos 
of  ineitemeBt.  The  feelings  of  theorists  in  such  cases,  even  if 
susceptible  of  just  appreciation,  differ  both  in  kind  and  inteoflity 
£rom  those  which  particular  circumstances,  gradually  conducting 
or  suddenly  impellbg  to  deeds  of  bipod,  generate  in  the  acton. 

Thtt  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Perceval)  wamed  the  coonsel  for  tin 
ieieDdani,  f Mr.,  now  Sir,  James  Mackintosh,  afterwards  Reoordsr 
at  Bombay,)  that  if  he  should  anake  the  proceedings  of  a  Court  flf 
Justice  the  vehicle  of  that  mischief  they  were  intended  to  represi, 
he  would  press  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Court  as  a  ground  for 
aggravating  the  punishment  of  the  defendant  But  of  any  suck 
nSschief  Bfr.  Mackintosh's  speech  was  as  guiltless  as  the  Attoney- 
Oeneral,  or  Bonaparte  himself,  could  desire.  Many  of  the  gnesB 
of  eloquence  it  possessed  in  the  highest  degree ;  Imt,  in  attainio| 
the  main  objects  of  an  orator,  conviction  and  persBasion*  it  wooM 
be  difficult  to  imagine  a  speech  more  unsuccessfult  or  less  deserviiif 
of  success.  It  was  cheerfully  and  warmly  applauded  by  the  At- 
torney-General and  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  to  whcmi  it  left  little  to 
answer,  and  nrach  to  apply  in  their  own  favour.  It  conceded  tbi 
principles  of  the  law  of  libel  in  all  their  severity  and  comprehci- 
siveaess,  aad  spent  its  -force  in  inapplioable,  and  sometimes  in- 
femnded,  speculation.  In  the  outset  he  said:  *  Perhaps  I  need 
•earce  say  that  my  defence  shall  be  fearless,  in  a  place  where  fm 
imter  entered  any  heart  hut  that  of  a  criminal.'  Yet  he  soon 
after  found  it  necessary  to  make  the  foUowing  large  acknowledg** 
ment:  *  In  all  other  cases,  the  most  severe  execution  of  law  can  ooij 
spread  terror  among  the  guilty,  but  in  political  libels  it  inspire 
even  the  innocent  with  fear.  This  striking  peculiarity  anses 
from  the  same  circumstances  which  make  it  impossible  to  defbe 
the  limits  of  libel  and  innocent  discussion — ^which  make  ft  impos- 
sible for  a  man  of  the  purest  and  most  honourable  mind,  to  be 
always  perfectly  certain,  whether  he  be  within  the  territory  of  fair 
argument  and  honest  narrative,  or  whether  he  may  not  have  nnwit^ 
tingly  overstepped  the  faint  and  varying  line  which  bounds  then.' 
But,  if  it  b  '  impossible  for  a  man  of  the  purest  and  most  boooor- 
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Able  misA '  to  distiiigiush  between  ,that  degree  of  vehemence  in 
dieemsion  which  A  Court  of  Justice  may  tolerate  as  innecent>  and 
that  whieh  it  will  puiish  aa  oriminali  what  superimman  sagacity  is 
to  guide  the  judge  and  jury  to  an  unerring  decision  ?  Can  any 
homaa  tribunal  bs  '  always  perfectly  certain '  that  the  paper  be- 
fore it  contaiaB  the  genube  maiwn  proMbiiumy  grounded  as  that 
avowedly  is  in  this  ease,  and  professing  to  be  coincident  with  the 
wtatum  in  se.  Yet  are  judges  the  less  prompt  and  peremptory  in 
directing  juries  to  consign  the  defendant  to  their  mercy  ?  Have 
wt  not  just  seen>  that,  in  the  judgment  of  Lord  Kenyon^  and  of  a 
joTfy  to  describe  the  conduct  of  Paul  Emperor  of  Russia,  as  tyran- 
nical and  ridiculously  inconsistent,  was  grossly  to  transgress  be- 
yond *  the  territory  of  fair  argument  and  honest  narrative  ? '  Nay^ 
the  judges  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords,  while  Mr.  Fox's  libel 
bill  was  under  consideration,  ^  that  no  cask  had  occurred  in  which 
it  would  have  been,  in  sound  discretion,  fit  for  a  judge,  sitting  at 
KM  Priusj  to  have  directed  or  recommended  to  the  jury  to  give 
a  verdict  for  the  defendant.' 

In  this  branch  of  legislation  jus  eat  vagum  et  incdgnHnm,  and 
subjects  to  miserable  servitude  all  who  are  caught,  or  liable  to  be 
caught,  in  its  toils ;  not  from  want  of  skill  in  the  framers  of  the 
l&w,but  because,  as  Mr.  Mackintosh  stated,  <  it  is  a  subject  whieh, 
from  its  nature,  admits  neither  rules  nor  definitions.'  \Vhat  then 
is  the  remedy?  Not  definitions,  of  which  the  subject  is  not  sus- 
ceptible,— ^not  securities  for  impartiality  in  the  selection  of  the 
tiry,  for  perfect  toleration  of  dissent  in  politics  and  religion  is  too 
ara  a  lesson  for  humanity,  ii^much  that  intolerance  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  virtuous  zeal  for  right  and  truth — ^butthe  restric- 
tion of  judicial  animadversion  to  those  aeU  which,  by  fraud  ot 
violence,  are  injurious  to  person  or  property. 

Kotwithstanding  this  incorrigible  uncertainty  of  the  law  of 
libel>  which  '  inspires  even  the  innocent  with  fear,' Mr.  Mackintosh 
passed  an  unqualified  eulogium  on  the  latitude  of  discussion  per- 
mitted in  England,  and  on  the  law  by  which  his  client  was  to  be 
tried.  '  There  is  still  one  spot  in  £urope,'  said  he,  '  where  man 
can  freely  exercise  h|s  reason  on  the  most  important  concerns  of 
society,  where  he  can  boldly  publish  his  judgment  on  the  acts  of 
the  proudest  and  most  powerful  tyrants.  The  press  of  England  is 
6^1  free.  It  is  guarded  by  the  free  constitution  of  our  forefathers. 
It  is  guarded  ^  the  hearts  and  arms  of  Englishmen,  and  I  trust 
I  may  venture  to  say,  that  if  it  be  to  fall,  it  will  fall  only  under 
tbe  niins  of  the  British  empire.'  Must  not  Mr.  Peltier  have  won- 
dered to  hear  his  counsel  express  so  much  satisfaction  at  the  state 
of  the  law  of  England,  and  talk  so  magnificently  of  what  a  man 
might '  freely,'  and  '  boldly,'  and  of  course  safely,  publish  in  the 
'  inviolate  asvlum  of  free  discussion,'  when  the  Attorney-General 
liskdj  but  a  ^ew  minutes  before,  referred  to  the  cases  of  Lord 
George  Gordon  and  John  Vint,  which  proved  that  those  who  did 
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tHink  they  might  freely  and  boldly  censure  the  conduct  of  (oreigif 
sovereigDSy  or  their  wives,  might  have  their  freedom  drcnmseribed 
and  tbdr  boldness  pimished,  if  not  sabdued^  by  the  disdplhie  of  a 
prison? 

Mr.  Mackintosh  next  attempted  to  shoWy  first,  that  the  ode  at- 
tributed to  Chenier,  or  Oinguene,  was  republished  by  Mr.  Peltlcf 
merely  as  historical  eyidence  of  the  state  of  political  feeling  ii 
France,  and  with  as  little  malice  against  Bonapiate  as  the  editon 
of  the  English  newspapers  could  be  supposed  to  feel  towards  their 
own  king  and  countrymen  when  they  republished  libels  on  thea, 
translated  from  the  ^  Moniteur :  *  and,  eecondfy,  that  granting  it  to 
be  an  original  production,  it  was,  not  a  libel  on  Bonapai-te,  bat  oi 
Chenier,  or  Oinguene,  and  the  Jacobins  generally,  *  with  a  view  to 
paint  their  incorrigible  turbulence,  and  to  exhibit  the  fruits  of 
jaoobinical  revolutions  to  the  detestation  of  mankind.'  Now,  an 
advocate  may  be  permitted  to  use  any  degree  of  artifice  or  sophbtry 
that  is  Ukely  to  succeed  with  those  whom  he  addresses ;  but  faihire  in 
such  hazardous  undertakings  must  always  be  injurious,  as  implying 
the  want  of  solid  and  just  grounds  of  defence.  In  this  instance,  not 
only  was  there  not  the  smallest  probability  that  one  of  the  jury  would, 
for  ^  moment,  acquiesce  in  the  reasoning  employed  by  Mr.  Mack- 
intosh, but  it  was  full  of  admissions  destructive  to  the  cause  of  his 
client.  It  conceded  the  main  question,  that  the  publications  were 
libels,  and  it  represented  the  stem  and  severe  government  of  Bona- 
parte, as  compressing  the  numerous  and  poweif  nl  faction  of  Jaco- 
bins, which  still  existed  in  France,  with  necessary  and  admirable 
firmness.  Those  who  suggested  the  assassination  of  Bonaparte,' 
were,  therefore,  desirous  of  subverting  the  best  government  which 
France  was  then  capable  of  receiving.  This  surely  was  a  topic 
which  it  belonged  rather  to  the  Attorney-General  to  insist  upon, 
who  has  contented  himself  with  saying  that  Bonaparte  was  de 
facto  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  French  Republic.  The  suppo- 
sition, moreover,  that  the  publications  were  libels  against  the 
Jacobinical  enemies  of  Bonaparte's  government,  was  inconsistent 
with  Mr.  Mackintosh's  previous  assertion,  that  <  the  real  prosecu- 
tor was  the  master  of  the  greatest  empire  the  world  ever  saw ;' 
and  with  his  subsequent  declaration,  that  the  trial  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  and  which  the  jury  were  to  determine,  was  ^  a  battle 
between  reason  and  power.'  '  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  struggle — ^that  this  is  only  the  first  battle  be- 
tween reason  and  power — that  tou  have  now  in  your  hands,  com* 
nutted  to  your  trust,  the  only  remains  of  free  discussion  ta 
Europe,  now  confined  to  this  kingdom  ;  addressing  you,  therefore, 
as  the  guardians  of  the  most  important  interests  of  mankind; 
convinced  that  the  unfettered  esercise  of  reason  depends  more  <m 
your  present  verdict,  than  on  any  other  that  was  ever  delivered  hf 
a  jury,  \  cannot  conclude  without  bringing  before  you  the  senti- 
ments and  examples  of  our  ancestors,  in  some  of  those  awful  and 
perilous  situations,  by  which  Divine  Providence  has,  in  former  ages. 
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tried  the  virtue  of  the  English  natioti/  He  then  took  an  eloqueat 
Yiew  of  the  foreign  policy  of  England^  from  the  reign  of  Qseen 
Elisabeth  downwards.  Bot  is  it  fit  <  that  the  roost  important 
interests  of  mankind/  and  ^  the  unfettered  exercise  of  reason/ 
sbotild  depend  upon  the  wisdom,  discrimination^  and  integrity  of 
tweWe  men,  whether  selected  by  an  officer  of  the  crown,  or  drawn 
by  lot— ^wu  ratio  dederity  sen  fots  od/wtfrt^— where,  too,  the 
twelve  may  be  told  by  the  judge,  that  if  they  are  satisfied  that 
the  passage  In  question  means  so  and  so,  they  are  bound  by  their 
oath  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  I 

The  Attorney-General  had  an  easy  task  in  his  reply :  He  thrust 
the  whole  question,  with  all  the  convolutions  of  Mr.  Mackintosh's 
digressive  eloquence,  into  a  nut-shell :  *  We  are  both  agreed/ 
said  he,  '  as  to  the  illegality  of  printing,  and  the  illegality  of  pub- 
lishing, lihels  agiunst  those  with  whom  we  are  at  peace :  the  only 
question  then  for  you  to  decide  is  this,  whether  or  not  these  puV 
Hcations,  such  as  they  are — ^whether  these  papers  were,  or  were 
not  published,  with  an  intention  of  vilifying  the  French  Consul  ?' 

Ix>rd  Ellenborough  repeated  the  arguments  of  (he  Attorney- 
General,  and  concluded  with  these  words :  *  And  in  the  correct 
discharge  of  your  duty,  I  am  sure  no  memory  of  past  or  expectation 
of  future  injury  (from  Bonaparte)  will  warp  you  from  the  straight 
and  even  course  of  justice  ;  but  your  verdict  will  mark  with  repro- 
bation all  projects  of  assassination  and  murder.  Consider,  likewise, 
how  dangerous  projects  of  this  sort  may  be ;  if  not  discountenanced 
and  discouraged  in  this  country,  they  may  be  retaliated  on  the 
head  of  all  those  whose  safety  is  most  dear  to  us.  Gentlemen,  I 
hope  your  verdict  will  strengthen  the  relations  by  which  the  inter* 
ests  of  this  country  are  connected  with  those  of  France  j  and  that 
it  will  illustrate  and  justify  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  the  con- 
viction that  has  been  long  and  universally  entertuned,  of  the  unsul- 
lied purity  of  British  judicature,  and  of  the  impartiality  by  which 
their  decisions  are  uniformly  governed.'  Was  Mr.  Peltier  tried 
for  having  entered  into  a  project  for  assassinating  Bonaparte  ?  Were 
the  publications  set  forth  as  overt  acts,  manifesting  such  a  purpose  ? 
No.  To  retaUate  projects  of  assassination  would  indeed  be  danger- 
ous ;  but  to  retaliate  odes  and  parodies  representing  George  the 
Third  as  a  tyrant,  whom  it  was  the  duty  of  the  leaders  of  the  op- 
position to  murder  during  the  ceremony  of  his  opening  or  proroguing 
Parliament,  would  not  have  been  in  the  least  dangerous. 

The  jury  did  not  take  a  moment  to  reflect  on  such  points,  nor  to 
consider  how  their  verdict  would  affect '  the  most  important  inter- 
ests of  mankind/  and  *  the  unfettered  exercise  of  reason/  but  im- 
mediately returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty,  The  defendant,  however, 
was  never  called  up  to  receive  judgment,  because  war  was  renewed 
an  less  than  three  months  after  the  trial, 

The  trial  of  William  CobbeU,  in  May  1804,  for  libeb  on  the  Earl 
of  Hardwicke,  Lord  R^desdale,  Mr.  Justice  Osborne,  Mr.  Pliaikett^ 
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m4  BIr.  Ifattdcp,  oontaiDed  in  letten^algQad  Jwoermh  paUahediB 
kas  B«gi0tar  in  Noreraber  and  December  1803,  is  chi^yremack- 
aUe  for  paasafes  ia  Lord  faienboroogh's  charge  to  the  j«ry,  (whi^ 
have  beea  akeady  noticed  in  a  former  article,)  asserting  *  that,  by 
the  law  of  England,  there  is  no  impunity  to  any  person  piblishiBg 
«fif  iking  titmi  U  imjuriaua  to  the  feelings  and  happiness  of  an  w* 
dividaal,  or  prejudicial  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Statt/— w 
that  *  renders  the  person  or  abilities  of  another  ridicidoas.'  Th«s» 
<'  he  admitB  this  noble  person  to  be  celebrated  for  wnderBtandiai 
the  modem  method  of  fattening  a  sheep  as  well  as  any  man  ia  Can- 
hridgeshire.''  Now,  Gentlemen,  what  does  this  mean  I  Does  it  oot 
mean  to  infer  that  Lord  Hardwicke  is  ill  placed  in  his  high  ntva- 
tion,  and  that  he  is  only  fit  for  the  common  walks  of  life  f 

^e  jury,  after  a  pause  of  abont  ten  minutes,  delivered  thur  f er- 
dict-^G^tff*^5^  /  but  Mr.  Cobbett  was  never  called  ap  to  reeove 
sentence.  Considering  himself  to  be  ill  used  by  the  anonynosfl 
author  of  the  letters,  who  had  abstained  from  all  commaaicatiooi 
with  him  since  the  notice  of  trial,  he  surrendered  the  manuscripts 
into  the  hands  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  they  were  discovered 
to  have  been  written  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Johnson,  one  of  the  Judgei 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland. 

In  July  1804,  Stat.  44  Geo.  III.  c.  02,  (which,  however,  had  beea 
prepared  before  the  publishing  of  the  libels)  was  passed,  which 
afforded  the  means,  by  its  ea  poet  facto  operation,  of  apprehendiog 
Mr.  Justice  Johnson  in  Ireland,  and  bringing  him  to  trial  at  West- 
minster. On  the  18th  January  1806,  he  was  arrested  at  his  house 
near  Dublin,  under  a  warrant  signed  '  Ellenborough,'  endorsed  bf 
J.  Bell,  a  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Dublin  ;  and  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  having  been  immediately  sued  out,  the  validity  of  the  retan 
was  argued  before  the  Chief  Justice,  assisted  by  fAX  of  the  other 
judges,  and  re-argued  in  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench,  Exchequer,  and 
Common  Pleas.  In  each  court  (some  judges  dissenting)  it  was  decided 
that  the  return  was  good,  and  that  the  defendant  must  beremsode. 

The  principal  points  debated  were,  whether,  from  the  occuntnee 
of  the  word  escape  in  the  preamble,  and  in  the  enacting  claoseSi 
they  were  applicable  to  persons  who  had  never  left  the  couotry 
wherein  thev  had  committed  the  alleged  offence  ;  and  whether,  from 
the  use  of  the  words  *  felons  and  other  malefactors ,'  they  could  ex- 
tend to  cases  of  misdemeanour.  With  respect  to  the  first  pobt,  there 
were  words  more  than  sufficient  to  show  that  the  enacting  claioe 
could  not  be  confined  to  the  case  of  escape^  for,  as  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  said,  the  words  of  the  4th  section,  divested  of  their  taatologyy 
were  nearly  these :  ^  If  any  person  or  persons,  against  idiom  a  warrant 
shall  be  issued  by  a  competent  authority,  for  a  crime  against  the 
laws  of  England  or  Scotland,  shall  escape,  go  into,  or  reside,  (V  be 
in  Ireland,  the  warrant  shall  be  endorsed  by  a  magistrate  of  th^ 
j^aee  kto  whidi  he  has  escaped  or  gone,  or  where  he  resides 
mmtisUy  aad,  under  the  aathority  of  thatw^aat»  he  shall  be  car* 
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rkd  to  the  eoimtry  from  which  it  is  istaedy  and  tbtn  doalt  with,  m 
if  he  had  heen  there  apprehended.'  With  respect,  to  the  teeoad 
point,  not  only  did  the  construction  given  to  the  statute  de  maie^ 
faetoribua  in  parcis,  21  Edward  I.,  show  that  malefactors  and 
trespassers  are  synonimous ;  and  not  only  were  the  words  ^  fehns 
and  other  malefactors/  used  in  an  analogous  Biatate  of  13  Geo.  III., 
which  clearly  extends  to  misdemeanours,  hut  the  enactbg  words 
in  the  statute  under  consideration  |rere,  ^  If  aay  person,  against 
whom  a  warrant  shall  he  issued  for  amp  crime  or  offence  against  the 
laws  of  England  &c.'  It  was  also  ohyected  that  the  statute  gave  no 
power  of  bailing  the  prisoner  till  he  was  brought  to  the  nearest 
county  in  Ekigland»  nor  of  enforcing  the  attendance  of  witnesses; 
hat  these  defects  (afterwards  amended  by  Stat.  46  Geo  III.  c.  92.) 
could  not  abate  the  clear  force  of  the  enacting  clauses.  In  arguing 
these  points,  seemingly  so  simple,  the  exuberant  learning  and  elo* 
ouence  of  the  Irish  bar  consumed  days  and  weeks,  and  filled  hun- 
dreds of  the  reporters'  pages. 

The  defendant's  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  of  England,  haviug  been  argued,  on  a  joinder  in  demurrer, 
June  29,  1805,  was  over-ruled  ;  and  the  trial  came  on,  November 
23,  1805.  The  imputations  against  Lord  Hardwicke  and  Mr. 
Marsden,  in  the  letters  signed  Juvema,  may  be  collected  from  the 
following  passages  :  *  When  I  found.  Sir,  this  portion  of  the  king- 
dom overwhelmed  by  such  consequences  to  our  property,  as  the 
rapacity  of  Mr.  Marsden  and  his  friends,  and  such  consequences  to 
our  lives,  as  the  pikes  of  Mr.  Emmet  and  his  friends*  have  lately 
produced ;  when  I  could  trace  all  these  evils  as  the  inevitable  issue 
from  the  head  and  body  of  such  a  Government  as  Lord  Hardwicke, 
and  I  am  told  of  his  innoxioueneee  and  his  firmness ^  I  still  reply 
the  story  of  the  wooden  horse,  and  I  shall  still,  notwithstanding  the 
fate  of  Laocoon,  raise  my  voice  to  my  conntryraeir,  and  cry ^Equo  ne 
eredite  Teucri.*  '  What !  is  he  one  of  the  tribe  of  the  Hobarts, 
Westmorelands,  and  Gamdens  ?  Is  he  one  of  that  tribe  who  have 
been  sent  over  to  us  to  be  trained  up  here  into  politicians,  as  they 
tarain  surgeons'  apprentices  in  the  hospitals,  by  setting  them 
first  to  bleed  the  pauper  patients  ?  Is  this  the  time  for  a  continuation 
of  aoeh  experiments  V  To  Mr.  Justice  Osborne,  was  imputed  a 
servile  and  corrupt  flattery  of  Government.  It  was  said  that  he,  the 
jmnior  judge  of  the  twelve,  had  been  very  anxiously  selected  and 
placed  in  a  conunission  for  the  trial  of  rebels  in  the  shires  of  Antrim 
and  Down,  over  the  heads  of  a  number  of  his  seniors ;  and  that, 
acting  in  the  spirit  of  secret  instructions  from  Mr.  Secretary  Mais- 
deo,he  had,  in  his  address  to  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Antrim, 
said,  that  ^  through  the  well-timed  efforts  and  strenuous  exertions 
of  a  WI8B  and  bnsroetig  Government,  &c.,  the  progress  of  such 

*  Alladiog  to  the  insurrection  in  Duhlin  on  the  28d  Jaly,  1808. 
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crimes^  as  had  lately  disgraced  this  country ,  bad  beea  ^feetoaliy 
checked/  ^  With  what  amasEement  (the  letter  proceeded)  the 
grand  jury  tnnst  have  received  such  a  broadside  poured  upon  the 
truth  of  the  fact,  I  cannot,  as  I  was  not  present,  know :  but  I  can 
very  well  imagine  what  the  feelings  of  twenty-tiiree  well  infbnned 
gentlemen  must  have  been/  To  Lord  Redesdale  it  was  imputed 
that,  in  advising  Government,  he  was  ^  known  to  he  influenced  bf 
motives  very  di£ferent  from  general  justice ;'  ^  that  he  was  food  of 
the  money  of  other  men ;  that  he  protected  the  rapacity  of  Mr.- 
Marsden  ;  and  that  he  had  made  a  rule  or  order,  hy  the  ^ects  of 
which  the  secretary  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  would  he  deprived  of 
all  fees,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  all  those  fees  into  the  hands 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Chancellor,  the  better  to  enahle  that  secre- 
tary^to  discharge  the  pension  of  some  unknown  annuitant  on  bis 
official  profits/  To  Mr.  Plunkett,  Solicitor-General,  it  was  im- 
puted, that  Mr.  Enunet,  after  his  conviction  and  sentence,  had  ut- 
tered the  following  apostrophe  regarding  him :  *  That  viper,  whom 
my  father  nourished !  He  it  was  from  whose  lips  I  first  imbibed 
those  principles  and  doctrines,  which  now,  by  their  effects,  drag  me 
to  my  grave  ;  and  he  it  is  who  is  now  brought  forward  as  my  pro- 
secutor, and  who,  by  an  unheard-of  exercise  of  the  prerogative, 
has  wantonly  lashed,  by  a  speech  to  evidence,  the  dying  son  of  his 
former  friend,  when  that  dying  son  had  produced  no  evidence,  had 
made  no  defence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  acknowledged  the  charge, 
and  submitted  to  his  fate.'  For  this  libel  Mr.  Plunkett  had  ob- 
taioed  a  verdict  against  Mr.  Cobbctt,  May  26,  1804,  with  500/. 
es. 


That  a  judge  should  have  written  libels,  ought  not  to  excite  mach 
astonishment.  The  author  of  the  libels  of  '  Junius,'  instead  of 
being  promoted  to  a  seat  in  the  Supreme  Council  at  Bengal,  and 
being  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  might  have  risen  to  be  a  judge  or 
a  chancellor  ;  and  these  libels  have  heen  ascribed  to  some  of  our 
first  statesmen,  rather  with  the  intention  of  doing  honour  to  their 
memory,  than  of  derogating  from  their  characters.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  said,  that  a  judge  contracts  an  engagement  to  administer 
the  law,  as  it  isy  and  to  set  an  example  of  ohedience  and  confor- 
mity to  all  its  injunctions  ;  and  that,  if  Mr.  Johnson,  when  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  had  felt  that  the  law  of 
libel  was  a  yoke,  which  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  could  bear,  it 
was  his  duty  to  attempt  its  removal,  and  not  to  accept  an  office 
which  might  compel  him  to  infliot  on  others  that  fate  of  Laocoon, 
by  strangling  them  with  arid  maxims  from  ^  the  books,'  which  at 
length  overtook  himself.  Still,  we  are  not  entitled  to  infer,  Arom 
his  rash  and  uncharitable  estimate  of  the  characters  of  men  in  high 
office,  that  he  was  capable  of  lending  himself  to  any  act  of  mean- 
ness or  wickedness,  either  as  a  judge  or  as  a  man. 
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Very  different,  however,  was  the  degree  of  criminality  which  the 
Attorney-General  attached  to  the  offence  with  which  he  charged 
Mr.  Justice  Johnson ;  *  an  offence,'  he  said,  ^  the  most  alien,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  from  every  seatimeht  of  a  liheral  and  ingennons 
mind,  from  every  hahit  of  liberal  impression,  from  every  sentiment 
of  honoorable  fueling,  from  every  idea  of  the  principle  which  guides 
the  duty  of  the  defettdant*s  exalted  station,  and  which  onght  to 
have  so  goided  him,  both  as  a  judge  and  a  gentleman,  as  to  have 
restrained  him  from  committing  that  offence  which  is  imputed  to  - 
him  upon  this  record.' — ^  We  might  have  expected  that  his  know- 
ledge of  the  law,  a  sense  of  the  duty  he  owed  to  hi^  own  character, 
the  duty  he  owed  to  the  public,  to  his  situation,  as  applicable  to 
the  interest  of  that  public,  that  peculiar  allegiance,  k  I  may  so 
say,  which  he  owed  to  the  king,  and  those  who,  like  him,  are  on  the 
bench  of  justice,  who  may  be  said  to  be  links  in  the  chain  of  gene- 
ral tranquillity  of  the  country  over  which  it  is  their  duty  to  admi- 
nister the  law,  but  who  by  this  libel  are  rendered,  or  rather 
attempted  to  be  rendered  [how  so  I — ^how  could  the  libel  render 
them  ?]  unfit  persons  to  fill  their  high  stations ;  all  these  consi- 
derations ought  to  have  been  so  many  securities  for  the  good  con- 
duct of  a  Judge.' 

The  course  adopted  by  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  in  his  defence  seemed 
as  injudicious  as  it  was  undignified ;  for  by  restricting  himself  to  a 
clumsy  and  futile  attempt  to  disprove  his  handwriting,  he  tacitly 
acknowledged  the  propriety,  and  submitted  to  the  weight,  of  every 
imputation  and  hard  word  that  the  Attorney-General  had  thrown 
upon  him. 

The  jury  retired  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  returned  with, 
a  verdict  of  Guilty,  A  nolle  prosequi  was  entered  upon  this  indict- 
ment, in  Trinity  Term,  1806,  by  the  Attorney-General,  Sir  Arthur 
Pigott ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  retired  from  the  bench  upon  a 
pension  for  his  life.  He  was  then  near  sixty  years  of  age,  and  had 
lost  the  use  of  one  side  from  a  paralytic  stroke. 
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THE     BAR  jy'S     R  B  P  L  T. 

You  ask  me  what  reward  I  neek 

For  all  this  endless  toil  of  rfayne, 
And  why  my  golden  dreams  1  break 

UnflnishM,  thns,  in  morning's  prime ; 

And  whether,  wrestling  so  with  time, 
I  gather  not  his  gifts  too  iSut, 

Like  flery  yonth,  that  stUl  doth  elimb 
At  melting  joys  too  crude  to  last. 
Perchance  my  reinless  wbhes  breed 

A  labour  barren  and  unUest, 
And  only  prompt  to  yoke  the  steed 

To  plough  the  desert,  whieh  'twere  besi 
Leave  sleeping  in  unbroken  rest : 

My  thoughts  I  may  brood  o'er  with  paio^ 
As  (birds  in  some  forsaken  nest 

Waste  oft  their  genial  warmth  la  Tato. 

Thus  it  may  be — but  hope  deceives, 

If  so,  with  flattering  dreams  my  mind ; 
And,  perch'd  on  loftiest  wishes,  weaves, 

To  crown  the  name  I  leave  behind. 
Wreaths  blooming  ever ;  such  as  bind    , 

Our  Milton's  awful  brows,  and  shed 
Diviner  perftune  than  we  find 

In  Araby,  around  his  head. 

But  should  my  name  be  quite  forgot, 

like  his  who  rear'd  the  pointed  pile 
To  heaven,  upon  that  desert  spot 

Where  Egypt  drinks  the  flowing  Nile  ; 

Yet,  let  these  verses  live  the  while. 
And  be,  like  that  same  structure,  high, 

An  Alp,  whence  spirits  proud  may  smile 
On  earth's  poor  tribes  slow  wandering  by. 

And  let  me  gather  from  my  ura 

The  secret  suffrage  of  the  heart. 
And  see  my  kindled  spirit  bum 

In  breasts  touch'd  by  the  flame  of  art ; 

With  this  reward  I  would  not  part 
For  care-steep'd  crowns  and  sceptred  power ; 

The$e  go  by  auction  in  Death's  mart  ; 
T%mi  blooms  your  own  eternal  flower. 

BfOJ«« 
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THB  ZENANA  * 


Althouob  India  has  now  been  for  so  many  years  a  province  of 
the  British  Empire,  we  still  ,know  bat  imperfectly  the  manners, 
customs,  and  opinions  which  prevail  among  its  inhabitants.    Tra- 
vellers who  pass  rapidly  throngh  the  country  have  no  means  of 
learning  mmute  peculiarities ;  and,  generally,  the  Company's  ser- 
vantSf  who  pass  their  lives  there,  and  have  ample  time  for  observa- 
tion, grow  too  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  Natives  to  think 
them  worth  recording.    Besides,  a  dry  enumeration  of  customs,  in 
thonselves  trivial,  though  throwing  great  light  on  national  charac- 
ter, must  always  be  irksome,  both  to  writers  and  readers.    But 
when  these  same  cutoms  are  put  before  the  reader's  eye  in  a  lively 
■arratiye,  and  in  conjunction  with  the    chwracters  which  they 
create,  we  observe  their  nature  without  effort.    Perhaps,  therefore, 
tales,  novels,  romanoes,  plays,  &c.,  are  the  best  medium  through 
whieh  a  knowledge  of  the  Bast  can  be  conveyed  to  Europeans ;  for 
into  such  compositions  every  peculiarity  belonging  either  to  the 
country  or  the  people  may  properly  be  introduced,  and  that,  too, 
in  a  manner  that  shall  impress  a  correct  idea  of  it  on  the  reader's 
memory.    Hajji  Baba  has  thrown  more  light  on  Persian  nmnners 
than  a  hundred  travellers ;  and  the  ^  Zenana,'  the  work  now  before 
us,  may  strictly  be  said  to  open  a  clearer  view  of  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  Hsadoos  and  Musulmans  of  India,  than  has  ever 
been  afforded  by  any  other  book,  whether  true  or  fictitious.    This 
is  high  praise ;  bat  few  readers,  competent  to  form  a  judgment  on 
the  subject,  wUl  say  that  it  is  undeserved.    Perhaps,  indeed,  a  tinge 
of  caricature  may,  now  and  then,  be  discovered  in  its  pictures, 
which  for  the  most  part  are  of  a  comic  cast ;  but  this,  though  it 
heightens  the  effiect,  does  aot  detract  from  their  general  cor-^ 
rectaess. 

The  *  Zenana'  is  a  collection  of  short  novels,  of  various  degrees 
of  excellence,  but  all  turning  on  Indian  manners,  and  arising  from 
one  parent  tile,  like  the  stories  of  the  *  Arabian  Nights.'  How 
the  author  was  furnished  with  the  rude  materials  o£  these  narra- 
tives, the  reader  shall  learn  from  his  own  mouth : 

*  Tlie  author  of  the  foUowiog  pages,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  India,  had 
the  good  fortmie  to  be  nominated  to  a  civil  appointment  at  an  oat-station  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  Presidency.  Ere  he  conld  perform  the  daties 
reqidred  of  him,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  superiors,  be  found  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Persian  and  Hindoostanee  languages  indispensably  neces- 
saiy ;  and  as  the  service  he  was  employed  In  rendered  it  requisite  that  he 

*  The  Zeaana ;  or,  a  Niiwaiib*s  Leisure  Hours.  By  the  Anthor  of  *  Pan- 
dorang  Hari ;  or  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.*    S  vols.    London.    1897. 
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ihould  btabl«  to  coii¥«rM  with  tbe  Nativei  of  the  country  with  toltnihle«tit 
and  flamicy,  he  directed  his  attention  more  partionlarly  to  tht  colioqaiii 
branches  of  the  languages.  The  first  step  was  to  unlearn  what  he  had  pre- 
Tiously  gleaned  from  books  written  in  the  Roman  character,  anddiligeatlj  te 
adhere  to  the  Persian  and  Nagree,  which,  together  with  daily  practice  in  ooa- 
Tcrsation  with  the  Natires,  ftdled  not  to  succeed. 

'  Having  conquered  the  first  and  greatest  difficulty,  riz.  proper  pronundi- 
tion,  the  author  was  naturally  led  to  desire  a  further  intimacy  with  the  Isn- 
guages,  as  well  as  manners  ahd  customs,  of  the  people  amongst  whom  be  vu 
placed.  As  well,  therefore,  for  amusement  as  iustruction,  when  e?eoiDg 
closed  in,  he  assembled  the  Natives  of  his  establishment,  and  those  who  felt 
ooropeteht  to  the  tasic,  requiring  from  them  the  relation  of  some  entertahiin; 
tale,  which  the  author's  moonshee  (or  tutor),  who  was  inyariably  present  on 
such  occasions,  committing  to  writing,  was  on  the  fotlowing  day  transltted, 
by  his  assistance,  into  English.  At  first,  considerable  hesitation  was  erhioed 
by  tlie  people  called  upon  for  Ikis  purpose ;  some  pleading  igDomce,  othen 
wast  of  ooerage  to  appear  before  Matter  in  his  own  apartnaat,  to  ntfiMe 
tales ;  a  promise  of  reward,  howerer,  to  him  who  should  relate  the  Mst 
amusing  story,  renored  all  difficulty.  Although  bat  one  mania  tbe  avlhor's 
•itaUishment  coald  claim  any  pretension  to  ability,  netertheless  tlie  repsct 
baTing  gone  abroad,  in  a  iew  days  others  offiBring  their  serriees,  relstsi 
sereral  p<^ular  and  traditional  tales,  with  OTldent  willingness  and  goed« 
humour.* 

The  scene  of  the  first  story,  from  which  all  the  others  arise,  is 
lud  in  Snrat,  a  city  already  celehrated  hoth  in  fiction  and  in  his- 
tory. Here  resided  the  Nuuranh,  Jelal-ed-deen,  whose  passion  for 
beauty,  fomented  by  hh  ministers,  but  checked  by  a  singular 
fatality,  gave  rise  to  all  the  events  and  inventions  recorded  in  the 
*  Zenana.'  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  give  the  reader  a  sketch  or 
skeleton  of  this  introductory  tale,  but  it  would  necessarily  be  too 
meagre  to  afford  any  proper  notion  of  the  narrative  itself,  which, 
although  long,  is  not  told  in  a  prolix  style.  We  shall,  therefore, 
merely  observe,  that  by  the  seal  of  his  chief  minister,  who,  being  in 
disgrace,'wa8  anxious  to  be  restored  to  office,  Jelal-de-deen  acquires 
possession  of  a  very  beautiful  Persian  slave,  whom  he  vehemeBtly 
admires,  and  wishes  to  marry.  The  fadr  one,  however,  pretends  to  be ' 
under  the  influence  of  the  stars,  and  that  the  conjunction  of  certab 
inhabitants  of  the  sky  must  take  place  before  she  can  consent  to  a 
union  with  the  Nuwaub.  During  the  interval  between  his  proposal 
and  the  time  fixed  by  the  constellations  for  his  marriage,  the 
Nuwaub  consents  to  amuse  himself  with  story-tellers,  and  accord- 
ingly commands  various  inhabitants  of  Surat  to  repair  with  their 
best  inventions  to  his  palace,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  himself 
and  of  lus  favourites,  and  in  the  hearing  of  the  ladies  of  his  harem, 
who  sat  concealed  behind  a  silken  curtain,  to  relate  each  a  story. 
His  orders  are  of  course  obeyed,  and  in  this  manner  the  author^s 
design  is  accomplished. 

Not  one  of  these  engrafted  iales  is  short  eaougfa  to  be  here 
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copied  entire ;  and  portions  of  any  of  them  would  hardly  be  so 
proper  for  extracts  as  many  parts  of  the  introductory  story.  From 
this,  therefore,  we  shall  select  a  passage  or  two,  which  will  give 
the  reader  a  toleirably  correct  idea  of  the  writer's  general  style  and 
class  of  abilities. 

The  Nnwaub's  prime  minister  being  in  disgrace,  for  reasons  not 
necessary  to  be  here  detailed,  sought  aiixiously  for  an  opportunity 
of  regaining  Jelal-ed-deen's  favour  ;  and  knowing  well  his  master's 
failing,  imagined  he  could  not  more  certainly  effect  his  purpose 
tluin  by  enriching  the  royal  seraglio  with  some  extraordinary  spe- 
cimen of  beauty.  His  barber,  Buxoo-bhae,  a  man  equal  to  any 
shaver  in  Hindoostan  in  volvibility  of  tongue  and  passion  for  news, 
informing  him  that  an  Arab  ship  in  the  harbour  contained  a  lady 
of  unspeakable  beauty,  whom  he  had  seen  through  a  crevice  in 
the  cabin  partition,  while  there  to  operate  on  the  captain's  beards 
Moye-ed-din,  the  minister,  immediately  conceives  the  hope  of  pro- 
curing this  lady,  and  of  making  her  a  peace-offering  to  his  offended 
master.  Desirous,  however,  of  ascertainbg  the  absolute  correct- 
ness of  Buxoo's  report,  Moye-ed-din  himself  repurs  on  board  the 
ship,  disguised  as  a  perfumer,  and  the  better  to  conceal  his  person, 
has  his  beard  dyed  red  by  the  ministry  of  Buxoo-bhae.  Out  of 
this  ingenious  contrivance  arise  ^o  or  three  very  ludicrous  scenes. 
The  captain  of  the  Arab  ship,  upon  whom  the  honest  minister  thus 
wiuts  in  the  disguise  of  a  perfumer,  is  afterwards  invited  by  Moye- 
ed-din  to  visit  \am  at  his  palace ;  when  the  acute  son  of  Ishmael 
discovers  in  the  ex-minister  the  perfumer  of  whom  he  had  pur- 
chased attar  the  day  before.  It  is  true,  Moye-ed-din,  who  had  no 
longer  occasion  for  a  red  beard,  endeavours  by  a  thousand  ablu- 
tions to  cleanse  his  chin  from  Buxoo-bhae's  infernal  dye,  but  to  no 
purpose  ;  his  beard  remains  as  red  as  Judas's.  But  this  part  of 
the  story  being  by  no  means  long,  we  will  give  it  in  the  author's 
own  words : 

*  Scarcely  had  he  fi Dished  dressing,  when  a  servant  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  Captain,  whom  Moye-ed-din  desired  might  be  seated  in  the  hall,  and 
that' he  would  soon  join  him.  Suddenly  he  recollected  his  stained  beard,  and 
proceeded  to  wash  and  clean  it,  in  the  expectation  of  once  more  beholding  his 
own  glossy  black  one.  Bat  what  was  his  mortification,  on  finding  that  all 
his  attempts  to  remove  the  stain  were  ineffectual ;  the  more  he  washed,  and 
soaped,  and  rubbed,  the  stronger  appeared  the  abominable  carroty  hue  of  his 
beard.  He  corsed  the  barber  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  though  the  poor 
fellow  was  as  ignorant  as  himself  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  application 
of  the  liquid  he  had  provided.  What  could  he  do  ?  Never  was  he  so  per- 
plexed before.  His  guest  was  waiting  his  appearance  to  welcome  him  to  his 
palace ;  longer  delay  was  impossible ;  he  called  for  lime-juice  and  salt,  with 
.  which  he  once  more  commenced  nibbing  his  beard,  until  both  his  arms  ached 
with  pain,  and  he  himself  brought  into  a  profhse  perspiration,  but  all  to  no 
pwpose ;  and  he  was  forced  to  present  himself  before  the  Arab  Captain, 
labouriiif  under  the  apptebension  that,  with  his  carroty  beard,  and  strongly 
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scented  person  aud  pftlaoe,  he  should  certainly  be  recognized  as  the  perfuaer 
who  visited  the  ship  io  the  morning. 

*  These  were  not  anticipations  ot  the  most  pleasing  kind  to  a  man  like 
Moye-ed-din,  who,  not  being  in  full  powers  of  his  Deewaaship,  was  the  note 
particularly  anxious  by  his  external  appearance  to  leave  no  room  in  the  wa^ 
of  his  guest  to  imagine  the  contrary.  Having  framed  no  reply  if  taxed  b;  ths 
Captain  with  being  uo  minister  but  a  cheating  perfumer,  he  entered  the  halU 
and  politely  welcomed  his  guest,  who  drew  back  with  ambiguous  looks,  tinl 
rather  a  haughty  deportment :  he  had  long  had  an  opportunity  of  smelling  t)ie 
perfhmes,  and  now  verily  believed  the  vender  himself  stood  before  hin, 
having  the  assurance  to  assume  the  name  and  character  of  Deewao.  Agiin 
he  thought  this  could  not  be  the  case  ;  but  the  magnificence  around  him,  and 
the  perfumed  carroty  beard  before  him,  quite  confounded  him  ;  for,  indepea- 
dent  of  the  hair  on  the  face,  he  could  swear  the  features  were  those  of  tlie 
attar  from  whom  he  bad  purchased  a  few  bottles  of  essence  in  the  mominf : 
perhaps  the  Deewan's  brother  was  a  perftimer,  and  brothers  are  oftea  fcry 
mneh  alike ;  yet  it  was  not  very  likely  there  should  be  such  a  diffsraoosin 
their  stations  of  lile.  These  doubts  and  conjectures  crowding  so  iast  oa  the 
brain  of  the  Arab,  caused  him  to  receive  the  repeated  weloomea  of  Aloye-ad- 
din  with  an  awkwardn^s  easily  to  be^ccounted  for  by  liis  host,  thoogh  be 
endeavoured  to  sustain  the  character  of  Deewan  as  if  nothing  bad  happesMi 
to  discompose  him.  He  threw  his  sliawl  in  graceful  folds  around  him,  twisted 
his  carroty  mustachios,  and  commenced  familiarly  to  discourse  with  his  gvest: 
*^  I  was  apprehensive,"  said  he,  **  that  as  a  stranger,  and  a  man  of  rank,  yea 
would  not  find  a  suitable  lodging  during  your  sojourn  in  this  city,  and  as  I 
make  it  a  rule  to  pay  attention  to  all  strangers,  particularly  those  of  year 
country,  I  beg  you  will  consider  my  palace  as  your  home,  as  long  as  yov 
remain  here/*  The  Captain  thanked  him  politely,  and  now  became  certihi 
he  had  entertained  unjust  suspicions,  for  he  remembered  the  perfumer  coald 
not  speak  a  word  of  Arabic,  whereas  the  man  before  him  expressed  |iimself  in 
that  language  in  the  most  perfect  and  easy  manner ;  nevertheless,  he  coald 
not  take  his  eyes  from  the  carroty  beard  of  poor  Moye-ed-din,  who  {hoag¥ 
himself  bound  to  notice  such  a  breaoh  of  good  manners.—^*  Ebccise  me,  ay 
lord,"  said  the  Arab,  "  but  I  have  this  day  seen  a  man,  so  exactly  resembliig 
yourself  in  every  respect,  that,  but  for  your  politeness,  and  the  roagnificepoe 
around  me,  I  could  have  sworn  you  were  the  same  man." — **  Ah,  indeed!" 
sud  Moye-ed-din,  **  who  could  the  person  be?  I  am  not  aware  of  any  ose 
in  the  city  so  exactly  resembling  myself." — "  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  but  is  I 
am  by  your  language  and  manner  fully  convinced  of  my  error,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  mention  the  person  who  has  certainly  the  honour  of  bearing  the  ezaot 
counterpart  of  your  lordship's  countenance."  ' 

An  incident  soon  occurs,  which  entirely  convinces  the  honest 
Arab  that  he  is  really  in  the  dwelling  of  the  Nnwaub's  prime 
minister^  and  he  thus  expresses  his  conviction  :   - 

*  *'  I  really  cannot  help  laughing,  my  lord,"  said  the  Captain,  who  w» 
smoking  a  second  chlUum,  *^  at  my  stupidity  on  having  irat  had  the  hooav 
of  seeing  you  to-day,  for  you  may  remember  I  took  you  for  anotlier  peifMi 
who,  now  1  think  of  it,  and  have  bad  leisure  to  cootamplata  your  iioWa 
cowittnaiice,  was  not  a  bit  like  you  ;  instead  of  an  iiquiiine,  ha  had  a  M 
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broad*  vgly  MMe,  aad  WM  not  Betr  lo  tall  at  yo«  are,  aod  imafala  ta  tpaal:  a 
vord  of  AraUc.  I  really  ought  to  make  a  thcmaand  apologiee  for  liaTing  m 
MBfoimded  uglinesi  and  beauty.'* 

'  **  Otkj  yon  flatter  me,  Captain,  but  I  told  yon  I  was  not  aware  of  any  one 
fo  exactly  resembling  myself  being  in  this  dty,  and  felt  assured  you  would, 
ere  we  parted,  discoTer  your  error ;  but  I  was  about  to  say  that  I  understand 
you  hare  on  board  a  female  of  exquisite  beauty.*' 

'  "  An  angel,  my  lord ;  but  how,  may  I  ask,  did  you  gain  your  Informa- 
tion ?•• 

•  •*  Why,  we  who  are  in  power  you  know,  Captain ** 

'  ^*  Ay,  true,  my  lord,  I  cra?e  your  pardon,  it  is  your  duty  to  become 
acquainted  with  every  particular.** 

•  *'  You  say  wisely.  Captain,  it  is  our  duty ;  but  I  wish,  with  your  permis- 
sion, to  behold  the  fair  one  with  mine  own  eyes.** 

•"Impossible  I'* 

'  **  Impossible,  Captain  I  why  is  she  not  for  sale?** 

•  **  She  was  ;  but  is  disposed  of." 

•  *•  Disposed  of,  say  you  ;  to  whom  V 

•  •*  To  the  Cotwall.'*  * 

Here  was  a  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  Deewan ;  his  hookah-snake  fell  from 
Ids  hands,  and  he  sat  like  one  stapified,  whilst  the  Captain  puffed  away,  with 
ntter  unconcern  and  indiflference. 

•  **  Captain,**  said  the  Deewan,  ^*  the  Cotwall  must  not  have  her.** 

•  «*  But  the  bargain  is  made,  my  lord.** 

« <«  Then  it  must  be  broken.    How  much  has  he  agreed  to  pay  t** 

•  ••  Ten  thousand  rupees."—"  You  shall  have  twenty.** 

•  •*  I  must  not  break  my  word.**—"  Thirty." 
'  "  An  Arab's  word,  my  lord.!*—"  Forty." 

•  "  8be  is  yours.** 

•  "  So  much  for  an  Arab's  word,*'  thought  Moye-ed-din,  at  the  same  time 
extending  his  hand  to  the  Arab,  who  gave  it  a  cordial  shake.  "  I  tell  you 
the  truth,"  said  Moye-ed-din,  "  the  lady  is  for  the  Nuwab,  not  for  myself; 
tharefbre  you  need  not  fear  the  consequences  of  the  Cotwairs  resentment ; 
rest  asBurcNl  he  will  not  trouble  you  again  with. a  word  on  the  subject.  But 
as  we  have  an  hour  to  spare,  suffer  me  to  accompany  you  on  board  your 
vessel,  that  I  may  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  to  the  Nuwab  of  the  lady ; 
and  if  she  answers  my  expectations,  lose  no  time,  but  accompany  me  to  the 
Mahmud-a-baugh  palace,  where  I  will  introduce  you  to  the  Nuwab,  to  whom 
I  will  previously  give  so  glowing  an  account  of  the  beauties  awaiting  him» 
that  he  will  treat  you  with  respect,  and  close  with  you  for  the  money.** 

•  **  Agreed,**  said  the  Captain,  "  let  us  be  off  to  the  vessel.**  * 

Then  comes  the  unfortunate  red  beard  upon  the  carpet  again ; 
the  Deewan  (prime  minister)  being  sent  for  by  the  Nuwab,  upon 
whom,  having  been  in  disgrace,  be  had  not  waited,  for  more  than 
mx  months,  recollects  Buxoo's  exploit  upon  his  chin,  and  is  utterly 
confounded.    However,  be  resolves  as  follows : 

•  Palanquins  were  in  readiness,  and  Moye-ed-din  was  about  to  proceed, 
when  he  recollected  his  strangely  metamorphosed  beard ;  how  mortifying  was 
H  to  be  compelled  to  appear  thus  disfigured  in  the  presence  of  tlie  Nuwab. 
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4¥lMitw«tt*l>6dM#?  •Oii*lMiriNNrir^^d«Uynlgkitb««lieiMiiit6fhliMt 
teelpg  hto  naifter,  muL  t^  gulden  opyttmity  neglestod,  migtH  Uiuiutifclj 
ruin  all  bis  hopes  of  re-instatemeat  in  his  good  graces.  He  determliied,  there- 
Tore,  to  proceed  by  the  road  in  which  was  situated  the  barber's  ^hop,  is  the 
hope  that  Buxoo,  haying  turniBd  his  liair  red,  might  be  acquainted  with  the 
means  of  turning  it  blaclc  again. 

*  Accoqipanied  by  the  Captain,  he  set  off  for  the  Mahmnd-a-baagh  palaee, 
directing  his  bearers  to  stop  at  Buxoo 's  shop.  Tlie bearers  aeeordingly  bihed 
at  the  well-known  sharing  place,  and  tlie  IDeewan,  apologiziBg  to  the  O^ 
tain,  assured  him  he  would  be  with  him  in  a  few  moments,  and  alighted  tnm 
his  palanquin.  The  Deewan,  in  alow  Toice,  informed  him  ot  the  effieeU  of 
his  cursed  dye,  and  demanded  forthwith  his  own  black  beard  again.  The  bir- 
ber  was  really  concerned  at  the  unfortunate  consequences,  particularly  whet 
he  understood  his  master  was  about  to  make  his  first  visit  to  the  Nuwab.  '*If 
you  will  spare  a  moment,  my  lord,  Imd  condescend  to  enter  my  shop,  I  think 
I  may  be  able  to  put  all  right  again.  The  Deewan  followed,  and  submitted 
to  the  operations  of  the  barber,  who  applied  a  black  mixture,  which  soon  le- 
instated  the  minister's  beard  to  all  its  former  beauty.  Pleased  beyond  nei- 
•ore,  he  rewarded  the  barber,  and  joined  his  companion,  to  whom  he  m^k 
many  apologies,  taking  care  to  muffle  up  his  head,  to  prerent  his  obserriif 
the  sudden  change  of  beard ;  intending,  howerer,  to  explain  the  whole  sAir, 
if  necessary,  as  soon  as  the  Persian  lady  should  be  safely  lodged  hi  tlia 
Nuwab*8  Zenana.' 

With  this  double-dyed  beard,  Moye-ed-did  repairs,  as  we  ba?e 
seen,  to  the  Nuwab's  palace,  where  his  ohm's  accursed  metamor- 
phosis again  covers  him  with  confusion : 

*  Though  Moye-ed-din  heard  not  one  word  by  which  he  could  dare  to  eoa« 
strue  any  intention  of  reinstatement  in  his  former  office,  yet  he  Imaglaed  he 
perceived  a  fiivourable  moment  to  inform  flie  Nuwab  of  the  great  beauty  lately 
arrived,  and  requested  permission  to  mention  a  cirenmstance  of  importanee. 
The  Nuwab  postponed  the  hearing,  as  the  sun  had  set,  and  it  was  property 
tAtould  recite  their  prayers,  and  go  through  their  ablutions.  Water  belag 
brought,  the  Nuwab  and  Moye*ed-din  sitting  opposite  eaoh  other,  oemneMed 
praying  and  washing.  Moye-ed*diu,  with  dosed  eyes,  arattered  over  Us 
prayers  with  great  earnestness,  but  was  aroused  from  his  eomposed  state  ef 
mind,  by  hearing  the  Nuwab  set  up' a  loild  and  hearty  laugh,  wldch  gready 
emazed  him ;  but  casting  his  eyes  on  his  own  beard,  all  surprise  vanished, 
for  there  once  more  appeared  bis  abominable  carroty  ;hair,  whilst  the  wiler 
in  which  he  had  washed  was  as  black  as  ink.  His  clmgrin  was  so  great  as  to 
deprive  him  of  utterance,  and  he  sat,  the  picture  of  disappointment  and  ven- 
tion ;  the  Nuwab,  nearly  bursting  his  sides  with  laughter,  crying  out,  *'  It  is 
true,  it  is  true !  Oh  Moye-ed-din,  Moye-ed-din  I  why  have  you  done  thisf 
what  could  induce  you  to  spoil  so  grand  a  beard  V* 

*  ^'  Patience,  your  highness,  and  I  will  tell  you  all ;  my  beaid  is  connected 
with  the  circumstance  I  was  about  to  mention,  previous  to  commencing  o«r 
abtnUoDS ;  with  pemissiou  I  will  now  relate  the  same:**  The  Nowab  giriag 
m  Bod  of  aasent,  lUbye-ed-din  fhtthlhlly  related  all  the  eventB  of  tlmt  day,  mi 
$ht  N«w«b  laughed  heartily  attbeiRgMHrfty  of  tke  barber,  by  tiw  apiiliMUsi 
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«f  hU  iiiftamt  dyes.    He  mm  ptflUMlerly  pieced  wi«li  Hlw  eMrtioM  oMhe 
Oeewan  to bb  iotenet,  end  deBired  ilie  Ceplafaindifat  be  Introdliced to liim. 

*  The  Antb,  beings  oAered  into  the  presenee  of  tiie  Nawab,  made  the  luital 
obeisance,  and  the  buslneas  waaquickly  entered  into,  and  thebufai^  niade.  The 
Deewan  recommended  the  state  barge  should  instant^  be  dispatched  to  tl^ 
ship,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  fair  capdre  to  the  city  palace,  saying, 
**  For,  your  UghMss,  notwtttataadiBg  way  exeftfaais  tiar  yoQyAy  iesd  and 
iBMter,  the  CotwaU  has  pnmmd  ta  tfavart  ne,  and  sIMyipted  to«ecia»  ^tm 
MytorhfaDseli:'' 

*  The  Amb  esptsln  confirming  'this  assertion,  the  Nuwab  was  highly  fai- 
censed-agalnst  the  Cotwali,  and  detesmilned  to  evinee  his  diipleasmre  on  the 
first  4i|^MNrtanity . 

*  fHie  Older  on  the  troasnry  being  drawn  ontlor  the  price  of  the  Persian 
lady,  the  Captain,  and  Ids  frirnid,  the  Beewan,  iook  tbe^r  dapartnse ;  and  when 
&irly  ont  of  the^palace,  the  former  could  not  help  saying,  "  In  the  name  ef 
wonder,  my  lord,  what  sort  of  beard  is  yours?  it  seems  to  me  to  change 
colour  every  hour  of  the  day :  it  is  first  red,  then  black,  then  red  again." 

'  The  f)90m9A  now  eigoyod  a  hearty  laugh:  the  first  he  had  indulged  In  for 
fix  nonths ;  imd,  in  a  few  woida,  peUled  the  adTentur^s  of  (the  di^« 

« «» Then  yen  were  the  peifftmer,  after  sdl,* '  said  the  €Bf«ain ;  **!  thought  f 
«o«ld  not  be  mistaken.*  * 

*  *'  Oh,  but  you  know,  Captain,  where  was  the  stndlitnde?  The  height,  the 
broad  fiat  nose,  eh^  Captain  ?" 

*■  '*  MThy,  truly,  my  lord,  I  really  was  puzzled  how  to  conduct  myself;  my 
sense  of  duty,  and  my  sense  of  perception,  warred  so  yiolently  in  my  bosom. 
I  felt  assured  the  perfumer  was  you ;  but  could  not  reconcile  it  to  myself, 
how  you  could  be  the  perfumer,  being  indisputably  the  Deewan  of  his  high- 
ness, the  Nuwab.** 

*  Moye-ed-din  determined  on  his  return,  to  call  at  the  barber*s,  and  abuse 
him  for  the  second  trick  he  had  played  him,  and  gare  orders  accordingly.  As 
aoon  as  the  bearers  halted  before  the  sharing  shop,  the  obsequious  Buxoo 
made  his  appearance ;  when,  beholding  the  red  beard  of  his  master,  he  ex- 
eUdmed,  <'  Allah  be  praised !  is  it  possible  V* 

*  **  Yes,  it  is  possible ;  and  it  is  also  probable,  that  you  will  get  the  basti- 
nado to-morrow.  How  dare  you  thus  impose  upon  me  with  your  jet  1>lack 
dye?  which,  the  moment  it  was  touched  with  water — ** 

*  *•  With  water !"  exclaimed  the  terrified  Buxoo ;  **  oh,  that  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing :  my  black  dye  won't  stand  water.  How  could  I  imagine  you 
weald  use  water  on  a  visit  of  ceremony  t  iWater,  my  lord  I  no,  lio,  my  black 
dye  won't  stand  water." 

'  **  I  heartily  wish  your  red  dye  would  not  stand  water,-^or,  by  Mahommed' ! 
I  faare  been  at  it,  with  both  hot  and  cold  water,  soap,  salt,  and  lime  juice,  for 
m  f^l  hour ;  and  here  it  is  just  in  the  same  state.  Bat,  hark  ye,  my  fHend, 
you  must  rectify  your  mistake ;  or,  by  Allah !  It  would  hare  been  better  Ibr 
yxra  nerer  to  have  touched  a  hair  of  my  head." 

*  The  barber  was  convinced,  from  the  authoritative  tone  of  his  master,  he 
ted  become  reinstated  in  the  Nnwab's  good  graces ;  and,  therefore,  promised, 
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before  mofoliig^  to  And  out  some  drug  wtaiA wonkl  renoTe  the  stafai,  to  into- 
lerable  to  behold.  This  memorable  day  closed  witii  bringing  the  fair  PertisB 
lo  the  palace  of  the  Nuwab,  and  she  was  duly  admitted  into  the  Zenana.' 

The  fiiir  Persian  had  not  been  many  months  in  the  Zenana  of 
Jelal-ed-deen  before  the  following  events  took  place : 

*  Aboat  tiiree  months  after  the  tiansaetions  jnst  related^  the  Deewan  vas 
tMng  in  his  dressing  room,  awaiting  the  appearance  of  Baxoo  the  barber, 
somewhat  astonished  at  his  want  of  panctoality,  when,  at  last,  in  he  came, 
sobbing,  and  wiping  his  blood-stained  £use  with  the  tail  of  Ids  coat. 

'  *'  Why,  how  now,  Boxbo  I*'  cried  the  Deewan.—**  What  is  the  mattert 
You  have  been  fighting,  I  perceive :  come,  let  me  know  the  whole  history.** 

'  **  Oh !  my  lord,*'  sobbed  the  barber,  *<  never  was  a  civil  man  so  craelly 
treated.  I  mast  have  jostice,  my  lord ;  and  hope  for  your  protection  and  sop- 
port." 

'  '*  Well,  well!  I  grant  it  yon,  on  condition  you  will  be  quick  in  your 
tale." 

*  *'  Why,  my  lord,  as  I  was  coming  past  the  palace  of  the  Nuwab,  I  per- 
ceived a  strange  looking  fellow,  a  Persian,  I  think  he  was,  staring  and  gaping 
up  at  the  upper  apartments  of  the  Zenana.  Oh  I  thought  I,  this  man  little 
knows,  were  the  captain  of  the  Rajpoot-Guard  to  see  him,  what  a  scrape  he 
would  get  into ;  and  considering  he  was  a  stranger,  I  went  up  to  him  with 
one  of  my  best  bows,  saying,  '  Sir,  sir !  you  must  not  stand  here ;'  upon 
which,  seizing  his  sword,  he  sti-uck  me  over  the  face  with  the'  hilt  of  it,  and 
has,  I  verily  believe,  knocked  half  a  dozen  teeth  down  my  throat !  Well,  my 
lord,  when  I  recovered  from  the  surprise,  and  looked  up,  the  stranger  was  no 
where  to  be  seen ;  so  I  went  home,  where  I  have  been  this  half  hour  endea- 
vouring to  staunch  the  blood  from  the  wound  the  fellow  gave  me  on  tiie  side 
of  my  head.** 

'  '*  And  have  you  not  again  seen  him,  Buxoot*' 

*  "  I  have,  my  lord ;  for  in  my  way  hither,  I  espied  two  men  walking  very 
last,  and  discovered  one  to  be  the  savage  Persian,  and  the  other  to  be  JIfhadeo 
06r&,  the  Brahmin  astronomer.** 

'  **  Hah !  indeed^  Buxoo,  this  is  strange ;  we  must  invesUgate  this  liaai- 
ness ;  in  the  meantime  dress  my  beard,  for  the  sun  is  risen,  and  the  Durbar  in 
open.** 

*  The  barber  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  took  his  leave,  depending  on  tke 
promises  of  his  master  for  redress. 

*  The  Deewan  penetrated  deeper  into  the  circumstance  of  the  Persisa'a  ap- 
pearance before  the  palace,  than  did  poor  Buxoo,  who  had  leisaine  only  to 
think  of  the  blow  he  had  received,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  redress.  Tlie 
appearance  of  the  Persian  immediately  before  the  roof,  which  contained  fais 
fidr  country-woman,  could  not  fail  creating  a  suspicion  of  a  connection  betweoa 
them.  How,  or  in  what  manner,  the  Brahmin  could  assist  them,  was  a  mys- 
tery the  Deewan  could  not  &thom ;  but  he  entered  into  a  long  debate  with 
himself,  whether  it  would  not  be  to  his  interest  to  aid  the  Persito  in  hU 
attempts,  which,  doubtless,  were  the  escape  of  the  lady.  By  aiding  Kim,  I 
may  be  discovered ;  but  there  is  an  equal  chance  of  not  behig  found  oat,  if  I 
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thlngf  properly ;  and  if  I  sueoeed,  ihall  {^  rid  of  a  troablesoae 
woman,  wlio  lias  allowed  me  no  peace  since  her  arriTal.  I  procored  her  for 
the  Nuwab,  and  it  se^ns  am  to  be  answeraUe  for  all  her  whims  and  caprices* 
It  Is  elear  1  shall  have  no  rest,  as  long  as  she  remains.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  I  thwart  the  plans  of  the  Persian,  I  get  the  thanks  of  the  Nawab,  and  doable 
looks  on  the  door  of  the  Zenana  i  now  the  thanks  of  the  Nawab  I  do  not  moeh 
▼alue ;  but  the  double  locks  will  entail  upon  me  double  anxiety,  without  a 
chance  of  the  canse  being  erer  moved.  After  deep  consideration  on  the  sub- 
ject, Moye-ed-din  determined  on  lending  his  assistance  to  the  Persian.  Haying 
laid  his  plans,  his  next  step  was  to  procure  a  meeting  with  the  Persian,  but 
not  daring  to  trust  a  senrant,  determined,  when  the  shades  of  night  enveloped 
the  city,  to  proceed  in  disguise  to  the  Brahmin's  house.  He  accordingly  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  Persian  black  woollen  cap,  a  dagger,  and  Persian  shoes». 
concluding  the  man  whom  he  wished  to  see,  would  the  more  readily  be  inclined  to 
converse  with  a  person  apparently  from  his  own  country,  than  with  a  native. 
of  Hindustan.  Not  knowing  where  to  find  the  Brahmin*s  house,  however,  ha 
was  constrained  to  defer  his  visit  until  the  following  night,  ia  the  expectation, 
of  gaining  the  necessary  intelligence  from  the  much-aggrieved  Buxoo  in  tho 
morning* 

*  The  barber  appeared  at  the  accustomed  hour  on  the  following  morning,, 
and  fkiled  not  to  urge  his  request,  that  t)ie  Persian  might  be  punished  for 
the  unwarrantable  assault  he  had  committed  on  him,  the  most  civil  of  all  men.. 

*  **  Where  is  he  to  be  found,  Buxoo  t**  Inquired  the  Deewan..     ' 

*  **  At  the  Brahmin's  house,  my  lord.'* 
« '«  And  where  does  he  live  7" 

*  **  A  long  way  off;  but  not  so  ftur,  my  lord,  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
your  power ;  be  lives  in  an  obscure  comer,  near  the  river,  by  the  gate  leading 
to  the  Broach  road." 

'  ^*  A  small  cottage^  surrounded  by  plantain  trees  ?" 
'  "  The  same,  my  lord." 

*  *'  I  have  often  remarked  it,  when  riding  that  way ;  but,  Buxoo,  I  fear  it 
will  be  impossible  to  punish  the  Persian." 

« «« Impossible!  my  losdt  Are  your  subjects  to  have  theb  teeth  loreed 
down  their  throatafor  being  too  civU  ?  are  we  to——" 

*  **  Well,  well,  Buxoo,  I  grant  that  you  have  been  ill  used ;  but  ciroom- 
atances  require  yon  should  give  up  all  idea  of  having  the  Persian  punished  ^ 
so  let  me  hear  no  more  on  the  subject." 

'  Poor  Buxoo,  who  had  been  boasting  to  all  his  friends  how  his  proximity 
to  the  Deewan  would  be  the  means  of  his  obtaining  redress,  heard  the  decided 
determination  of  ^oye-ed-din  with  a  very  grave  look  of  mingled  anger  and 
disappointment,  and  finished  his  business  without  saying  another  word. 

*  The  Nuwab  daily  visited  the  fair  Persian,  who  now  seemed  to  be  more 
•heerfhl,  and  often  attended  to  hear  the  tales  of  the  other  ladiesof  the  Zenana; 
and  actually  related  one  herself.  The  Nuwab  perceived  the  change  with 
delight,  and  fancied  he  was  certain  of  a  favourable  answer  at  the  end  of  the 
year;  to  the  completion  of  which  only  two  months  were  now  wanting. 
Bvery  wish  of  the  lady  was  anticipated  by  the  enamoured  Nuwab,  whoso 
att^ktlons  towards  her  were  redoubled  since  the  blessed  change  which  had 
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ttkeii  i^i^e.  Kb  csned  the  tstrotOfdrt  Aight  aAd  dbjr»  «l|rte^»  **  bB»  fir 
those  IgDonoit  blockheads,  the  ladj  irooM  iMg  ifg»  hin%  heen  Bf)r  wtft.** 
Whilst  entertsMog^  dreams  of  ftttttre  Miss,  he  liMe  ftMgtaed  that  the  mm 
who  had  ftunlshed  him  with  so  niiich  beaiitjr,  was  iio#  MiMilty  MedHMki^  t^ 
wrest  her  from  him;  hut  so  it  was,  f^it  Moye-ed-dlo^s  roiHeBS  spltir,  e?er 
jfUaaAng  fresh  sehemes  for  his  own  ease  and  coiaftwt,  fsiewaw»  at  the  ntfUhh 
tioB'or  the  yeaiy^fresh  troiAiles  and  TeaaiioH8« 

*  At  tb6  hoar  of  eleyen,  when  darkness  covered  the  earth,  the  Deewan, 
dressed  as  a  Persian,  descended  his  prirate  tftalr-case,  and  proceeded  by  back 
ways  and  obscure  alleys  to  the  residence  of  the  Bralimln.    The  ntght  was 
pecaliarly  dark  and  gloomy ;  a  few  stars  were  alone  risible  in  the  heaveos, 
and  a  thick  fog  was  gathering  alt  around.   Not  a  soul  did  he  meet  in  his  way, 
not  a  sound  did  he  hear,  save  the  singing  of  some  dancing  girls  at  a  distance, 
and  the  beating  of  their  monotonous  puck-wfls.*    Re  tapped  at  the  Brahmfai's 
door;  no  answer  b^ng  given,  he  repeated  the  knock;  stDl  no  notice  wat- 
taken  by  tike  inhabitants  of  the  cottage ;  at  length  he  ventured  to  cry  out, 
in  an  under  tone,  **  Mharaj  t  Ho,  Mhanj  !  Oh,  Brahmin !  open  the  door, 
brother ;"  and  many  other  «uch  insihuating  expressions,  but  the  door  sUH 
remained  shut.    At  length  he  made  a  discovery,  which  most  satisAwtorily 
Mcounted  fbr  the  door  not  beillg  opened  from  within;  namely,  that tt was 
fhstened  without,  having  a  strong  chain  and  padloek  at  the  bottom  of  il^ 
agahist  which  his  foot  aeeidentally  staack.    So,  than,  thought  the  Deewaa,  I 
have  had  all  this  traubLs  for  nothing ;  the  house  it  uninhabited,  after  alL 
Turning  to  retrace  his  steps  homewards,  he  fancied  he  saw  ^e  figure  of  a 
man  glide  through  the  plantain  trees  by  which  the  hou»e  was  surrounded ; 
hut  as  the  darkness  of  thia  night  was  such  as  to  warrant  doubting  his  own 
senses,  he  was  very  readily  inclined  to  believe  himself  mistaken,  and  con- 
tinued to  walk  on  at  a  brisk  pace.    Passing  under  a  mango  tree^  to  his  oan- 
fhsion  and  astonishment,  something  fell  upon  him,  which  he  perceived  to  be  a 
large  fishing  net.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  reflect,  ere  a  number  of  men  startiMl 
from  behind  some  shrubs,  and  pulling  the  ends  of  the  net,  made  him  thdr 
prisoner,  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours  to  extricate  himself;  a  torrent  of 
abuse  was  heaped  upon  him  by  several  rough  voices,  and  he  wtas  throwa 
upoft  iha  ground^  wallowing  in  the  meriwa  of  the  fisUiqr  net.    Praaeitly  he 
found  himself  raised  fro«  the  earth,  And  dangling  to  a  branch  of  the  mmagm 
trae,  his  heels  being  considerably  higher  than  his  head.    He  waa  beghming 
Ipi  beUow  out,  when  his  face  waa  env^oped  in  a  dirty  doth,  which,  covering 
his  mouth,  effectually  prevented  his  giving  vent  to.hia  woes^    He  ImagiBed 
he  was  to  be  left  in  this  predicament  the  whole  night,  and  that  no  ftirther 
violence  was  intended  ;  but  he  was  soon  undeceived  in  this  idea,  by  feeling 
the  sharp  application  of  a  rattan  on  his  posteriors,  which  made  him  writhe  hi 
agony,  and  swing  himself  to  and  fro,  till  he  was  nearly  sick.    The  most 
abusive  expressions  followed  each  stroke  of  the  cane ;  and  he  fhncTdd,  ttay» 
was  convinced,  he  recognized  one  of  the  voices:  but  were  he  ever  so  IncHned 
to  dieclare  himself,  the  dothr  arouhd  hfs  mouth  completely  prevented  Mr 
uttering  a  w6rd. 

*  "  We  will  teach  you  to  give  yourself  airs  in  this  dty,  my  fine  fellow,** 

*  A  small,  oval-shajped  drum,  the  invariable  accompnniinent  of  the  sougn 
of  the  dancing  girls. 
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caid  000  of  th»  moo ;  '*  ietqh.  aoothfir  can«  boM ;  iu^«  im^;  llril»^l^^U^^ 
bun^lle  of  leathern  straps.  Ah,  these  ace  the  thkxga  i*'  ^o  s^yii^,  they  wera 
qaickly  applied  to  the  thorough  sope  breaoh  of  poor  iSitoye-e4-dm,.wbo  could 
only  groan  inwardly,  and  curae  his  unfortunate  stars,  which  bad  led  Iuueq  iqtq 
such  a  scrape. 

'  The  rope  by  wbioh  he  i^as  suspended  at  length  b 
down  he  tumbled  on  the  hard  ground,  with  a  yiolence 
back.    The  assailants  haTing  contented  themselyes  ^^ 
him  with  cloda  of  earth,  nearly  as  hard  as  stones,  s 
left  him  to  his  &te.     Like  the  lion  in  the  fable,  | 
wretched  Moye-ed-din  have  availed  himself  of  the 
extricate  him  ttpm  the  folds  of  the  fishing  net ;  in 
break  the  meshes,  or  find  a  hole  through  which  he  mi| 
hard  and' continued  struggling,  he  succeeded  in  releasi 
llMtliig  his  dagger,  contrived  to  draw  it,  and  soon 
Removing  the  doth  from  his  mouth,  he  once  more  hi 
beareft.    Before  he  recosimenced  bis  journey  homem 
avMle ;  but^  alas,  on  attempting  to  sit  down,  he  so  sensibly  experienced  the 
cooaeqneDces  of  hb  flogging,  that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  all  idea  of 
obtalalog  rest  in  tint  position.    To  add  to  his  embarrassment,  one  of  his 
higtarbeeled  slippers  had  somehow  or  other  disi^peared,  and  baffled  aU  hit 
attonpta  at  recoveriag  it ;  he  was  therefore  compelled  to  hobble  home  with 
ooly-  one  shoo,,  suffering,  as  may  be  imagined,  most  asYwely  from  the  effeota 
of  the  rattan  and  leatheni'  straps*  , 

'  It  was  considerably  past  two  ere  hi  negained  the  portal  ef  his  private 
stair-case,  where  all  was  silent  as  the  grave ;  having  reached  his  apartmeoti 
mortified  beyond  expression*  he  threw  himself  upon  his  couch,  hoping  by  tho 
morning  to  be  free  from  the  torture  he  was  then  suffering.* 

We  can  alford  room  lor  no  more  extracts,  but  shall  endeavour,  in* 
a  few  woi^y  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  termination  of  Jelal-* 
cd^een's  amour  with  the  fair  Persian.  This  lady,  it  seems,  was 
aesrly  related  to  Nadir  Shah,  the  conqueror  of  Hindoostan. 
Hawring  early  in  youth  lest  both  her  parents,  she  was  removed  froinf 
SHJyae,  her  native  chj,  to  the  house  of  her  uncle  at  Ispahan.  Itere 
the  two  sons  of  her  «nele,  Shamil  Bey,  became  her  lovers — ^buther 
lieart  she  bestowed  upon  the  younger,  whose  nature  was  gentle,  and 
whose  love,  delicate  and  tender,  charmed  her  infinitely  more  than 
the  haughty  attentions  of  the  eldef .  But  her  aunt,  the  mother  of 
tbese  two  youths^  favoured  the  pretensions  of  Zekey  Khan,  hev 
elder  son ;  and  discovering  the  passion  of  Zeefa  for  Huiaza,  the 
youngeTy  isntered  into  a  plot  to  remove  her  niece  to  some  secreli 
spot,  where  she  mght  he  wholly  in  the  power  of  Zekey  Khan. 
Accordingly,  she  is  forcibly  carried  away,  and  secreted  in  an 
obscure  part  of  Bussorah.  The  brothers,  returning  with  Nadir 
Shah  from  the  conquest  of  India,  and  learning  the  disappearance  of 
iSeefa,  proceed  in  search  of  her ;  the  elder  knowing  well  what  road 
to  take.     He  arrives  at  Bussorah,  and  dreading  lest  his  younger 
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brother  should  discorer  the  place  of  her  concealmeiit,  pats  her  oi 
board  an  Arab  ship,  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Calcntta,  intending 
immediately  to  follow  her  thither.  The  Arab  sets  sul^  but  either 
by  stress  of  weather,  or  for  the  sake  of  traffic,  puts  into  Suat, 
where,  being  offered  bS^^tj  large  sum  by  the  NuwaVs  Deewan  for 
his  fur  charge,  he  sells  her  as  a  slave.  Zekey  Khan  mordeis  his 
brother,  and  then  follows  Zeefa  to  India,  hoping  to  find  her  at  Cal- 
cutta, in  the  hoase  of  a  merchant  to  whom  he  had  directed  the 
Arab  captain  to  deliver  her  up.  At  Calcutta,  he,  of  coarse,  does 
not  find  her ;  but  returning  towards  Persia,  chance  discovers  to  him 
her  confinement  in  the  NewaVs  Zenan^.  When  he  and  his  brother 
first  set  out  in  search  of  the  unfortunate  lady,  both  had  been  fur- 
nished with  a  firman  from  Nadir  Shah,  cbnmianding  her  to  be  deli- 
vered tu  the  bearer,  wherever  she  might  be  found.  This  fimu 
Zekey  Khan  now  showed  to  the  Nuwab ;  who,  but  for  the  dis- 
covery fortunately  made  by  his  Deewan  of  the  murder  of  Hnna, 
must,  in  spite  of  his  heart,  have  yielded  possession  of  his  mistress 
to  the  Persian.  This  diiscovery,  however,  determines  him  not 
only  to  refuse  to  deliver  up  the  lady,  but  also  to  seize  Zekey 
Khan  as  a  murderer,  and  send  him  in  chains  to  the  court  of  Nadir 
Shah.  After  this,  he  communicates  to  the  lady  the  fate  of  Honm, 
and  after  great  expense  of  amorous  rhetoric,  and  some  decent 
delay,  obtains  her  hand,  and  in  all  probability  her  heart. 

Such  is  the  ground-work  of  the  *  Zenana' — a  groimd-work  which 
certainlv  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  improbability,  thoogh 
it  is  tola  in  a  very  lively  and  entertaining  manner.  Zeefo,  howerer, 
is  not  made  extremely  interesting.  She  does  not,  in  foct,  make 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  story  personally,  though  so  much  is  said 
chout  her ;  and  her  love  for  Humza,  once  the  eternal  object  of  her 
regard,  but  whose  memory  she  puts  out  of  mind  in  six  months,  thoigh 
natural  enough,  and  operating  quite  in  the  way  of  the  world, 
scarcely  answers  to  that  beau  ideal  of  female  passion  which  we  look 
for  in  r(Hnance.  That  the  author,  however,  is  equal  to  the  concep- 
tion of  delicate  love,  b  quite  apparent  from  his  portiaitare  of 
Amina  in  the  Cotwall's  story,  aad  of  Noor  Mihr  in  that  of  the 
Captain  of  the  Ghiard. 

To  conclude,  we  warmly  recommend  these  volumes  to  our  readers 
both  in  England  and  in  India;  they  are  full  of  extreme  interest 
from  beginning  to  end ;  and,  besides  containing  very  excellent  pie- 
tures  of  Hindoo  manners,  are  well  managed  fictions  in  other  respects, 
narrated  in  a  style  of  considerable  elegance  and  vigour. 
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ON  THS  NOBILrnr   OP  THB  SKIN. 

Chap.  IV. 

The  Prefudtce  concerning  ike  pre-eminence  of  the  White  Colour  j 
in  opposition  to  Reason  and  Religion, 

To  say  that  the  aversion  of  white  persons  from  those  of  the 
African  complexion  has  its  origin  in  a  natural  antipathy,  is  to  assert 
what  is  proved  to  he  false,  hy  the  existence  of  so  many  persons  of 
mixed  hlood  in  all  those  countries  where  slavery  is  sHll  allowed. 
Ahsnrdity  alone  could  maintsdn  that  hate  and  affection,  esteem  and 
contempt,  form  degrees  of  proportion  applicahle  to  the  various 
shades  of  the  colour  of  the  human  skin.  The  indigenous  Americans 
are  of  a  deep  copper  colour ;  but  the  mixture  of  nations  has  diver- 
sified their  tint.  Father  Taillandier,  a  jesuit-missionary,  observed 
more  than  a  century  ago,  at  Mexico,  that  amoi%  a  hundred  faces 
exhibiting  every  possible  variety  of  shade  from  white  to  black,  it 
was  impossible  to  find  two  of  exactly  the  same  hue.  * 

All  the  nations  spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth  differ  from  each 
other  by  their  colour.  Do  we  not  see  among  persons  bom  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  many  whose  complexion  is  of  a  darker  hue  than 
several  of  those  of  mixed  parentage  who  are  called  mulattoes  or 
half-castes  ?  Where  are  we  to  fix  the  line,  which  is  the  form^  the 
precise  boundary  of  shame  and  of  honour?  Colonial  inhabitants 
would  be  as  much  embarrassed  to  resolve  this  problem  as  are  the 
partisans  of  absolute  power  to  determine  the  limits  of  usurpation 
and  legitimate  dominion.  Never  have  they  been  able  to  show  us 
that  indivisible  point  where  the  one  ends,  and  the  other  begins. 

Common-place  phrases  upon  purity  of  blood  can  only  impose 
upon  un-renecting  men,  who  take  opinions  upon  trust,  and  use 
words  without  weighing  their  import. 

The  blood  which  circulates  in  the  veins  of  a  mulatto  is  a  mixture 
of  that  of  an  African  and  a  European.  By  what  fatality  is  that 
portion  of  it  which  is  supplied  by  the  former  to  communicate  to 
the  whole  person  the  indelible  tainl  of  moral  and  c|vil  excommuni- 
cation I 

Formerly,  the  retainers  of  fiaodal  opinions  In  Emrope  had  in  the 
same  manner  theic  cant  concerning  purity  of  blood.  How  happens 
it  that  they  have  not  applied  that  rule  to  certain  dynasties,  to  cer- 


*  See  Lettref  Edifiantes.    In  ISmo.,  Paris,  17S1,  vol.  xi,  p.  880  and  881. 
Tb»  LcUrt  da  P.  Ttiilandier,  was  printed  in  1717. 
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tain  moaarchsy  whoM  blood  (extrenely  pure,  no  doubt)  bas  cii^u- 
lated  in  the  lowest  depths  of  debauchay  ? 

The  positive  rights  and  respective  claims  of  meir»  are  they  fouod- 
'ed  upon  their  colour  or  upon  their  nature  ?  Ought  not  the  childrea 
of  the  same  father  to  be  equaUj  the  objects  of  his  tenderness  f  The 
unity  of  the  origm  of  the  human  race,  revealed  to  us  by  the  Sacred 
Writklgs^  is  generally  adratted  by  naturalists,  especially  by  the 
celebrated  Blumenbaeh*  The  very  small  aumber  of  those  who, 
maintaining  an  opposite  opinion,  assert  the  existence  of  several  dis- 
tinct races  of  men,  have  certainly  never  recommended  that>  in 
sharing  the  advantages  and  blessings  of  society  among  tiiem,  an 
unjust  decree  should  cut  off  any  one  from  its  inheritance^  in  order 
to  augment  the  portion  of  another*  Even  recently,  Mr.  Bocy  de 
Saint-Vincent  advanced  some  doubts  concerning  the  unity  ot  the 
human  race,  as  mada  known  to  us  by  the  Mosaic  records :  but  at  thi^ 
same  time  his  heart  pleads  eloquently  the  cause  of  injured  Africa. 

A  weH  organiied  government  oag&tto  secure  to  every  individnil 
Kving  under  its  laws,  the  enjoyment  of  rights,  as  the  reoompeiiM 
for  t^e  performance  of  duties ;  rights  and  duties  being  so  £urnft- 
dpMeal  in  their  entenoe  and  tiieir  aetimi,  Uiat  it  is  diffieuU  to 
imagine  them  disunited.  A  modem  compiler  has  blamed  the  69a- 
stituent  Assembly  for  not  having  joined  the  declaration  of  the 
duties  to  that  of  the  rights  of  men.  This  observation,  which  many 
persons  had  already  made,  is  just ;  but  when  he  expresses  his  in- 
dignation, that  the.  measure  has  not  been  proposed,  his  zeal  be- 
comes gratuitous ;  the  newspapeis  of  the  day,  which  doubtless  he 
has  not  passed  over  without  a  scrutiny,  must  have  informed  him, 
that  the  measure  was  proposed  by  the  author  of  this  Essay  t,  who 
will  ever  hold  it  an  honour  to  be  distinguished  by  the  outrages  of 
Mr.  Charles  Lacretelle. 

It  is  dangerous  and  imprudent  to  uniToll  before  the  eyes  of  mea 
the  charter  of  Uieir  liberties,  without^  at  the  same  time,  pointing 
out  to  them  the  line  which  they  ou^ht  not  to  pass  ;  but  is  it  not 
equally  unjust  to  inpose  upon  them  auUes,  without  recognizing  the 
the  rights  which  run  in  a  parallel  with  those  duties  ?  When  we 
contest  the  existence  of  such  rights,  we  virtually  cBspense  with  the 
performance  of  the  duties  attached  to  them :  we  throw  men  back 
again  into  a  state  of  nature  and  of  warfare  against  their  oppressors. 
The  consequences  of  such  a  situation  would  make  the  colonists 
shudder,  if  they  had  the  courage  to  look  into  themselves  and  ask 
of  their  own  hearts :  *  Were  I  in  the  {dace  of  these  unfortunate 
beings,  what  would  be  my  feelingSy  my  desires,  my  projects  V  Hold 
it  for  certain,  that  if  a  white  man  could  suddenly  be  reduced  t» 
slavery,  he  would  curse  those  who  loaded  him  with  irons,  and  cry 

t  See  the  Moolteupf^^rtlM  year  lT§Bi,  No»,  p.  USw^ilO* 
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ottt  wift  TiAieiMmeft  for  lllwvty«  It  wmdA  be  tl»  AMoe  wkh  A099 
baogbty  Creole  ladies,  wbo  turn  witb  disdain  from  tbe  8oeie€y  •£ 
eolovred  woneiii.  Wers'  tb«  creative  tmnd  suddenly  to  change  the 
fidraeos  of  teir  40ttpltxion  to  tba  jetty  hoe  of  tbe  Africans,  tbmc 
tone  of  opiniott  wooU  undesgo  aa  rapid,  a  mutation. 

It  has  been  siM,  and  yery  iMppily^  ttot  *  tbere  is  no  sex  ia  tbe 
sottl  f  but  is  tbere  tbeo  a  eokmr  in  tbe  s««lf  Wbatener  may^be 
tbe  bne  of  onr  snpeificial  covering,  it  sometoaes  conceals  tbe  motk 
sublime  vktue,  at  otbors,  tbe  mostsbamefal  disoidar.  KisTertbe* 
less,  tbe  ptantem  foil  not  to  daploee,  in  tbe  mast  eaergftio  terrna^ 
fke  pecafiar  deprovitf  of  th»  blacka  aod  cokared  persoaa  wfaetbet 
slaws  ov  neemen* 

Let  us  grant  first,  that  to  reason  thus  hr  to  depart  fh>n  flte  prin- 
cipal question  to  attack  tbe  mora!  side  of  tbe  matter;  secondly, 
ttat  slk)uld  tbese  aceusatiotis  be  foMded  npoa  fiaet,  wbera  art  we 
to  attacb  tbe  blame  f  When  a  raoe  baa  been  aystematioaUy  debaaed 
by  oppresflibn,  bo#  can  it  be  expected  to  favnMk  men  eapal^le  of 
▼brtae  %  Socb  an  expectation,  at  oace  abaord  aad  duel,  can  only 
be  compared  to- tbe  condaet  of  tbat  mbistry  wbicb  tokratesv  ai»* 
tboriaes,  and  directs  tbe  maintenance  of  public  lotteries^  boaaas 
for  gaming  and  debaocbery,  ki  order  to  estabttsb  an  odieis'  tax 
apon  tbe  Tiees  ^  tbe  oitiven,  aad  then  afiGBCts  to  deplore,  wHb  pioiis 
sorrow,  fbe  cormptkm  of  morals  and;  the  neglect  of  reUgion. 

What  lis  the  result  of  such  a  system  t  Criminals  ^ho  break  the 
laws  are  punished ;  but  those  more  guilty  who  placed  in  their  way 
tbe  temptations  which  led  them  to  guilt,  pursue  their  race  of  inl- 
quity  unquestioned.  What  do  I  say  I  They  are  applauded,  honour* 
ed,  celebratcfd,  rewarded ! 

The  Ignorance  and  immorality  of  a  people  attest  the  badness 
of  its  government.  The  ignorance  and  immorality  of  the  Africane 
is  tbe  reproach  of  the  negro-dealers,  planters,  and  all  their  accom- 
plices ;  since  what  example  do  they  ^ve  to  those  they  consider  as 
so  far  beneath  them  ?  No  Creole  lady  wfll  associate  with  a  negresS 
or  woman  of  colour,  were  she  to  be  a  Lucretia  in  chastity ;  nor  wiH 
they  marry  or  even  admit  to  their  tables  a  man  of  tbese  proscribed 
races,  were  be  to  be  a  Socrates  in  wiadom  aad  virtue.  Tboaa 
among  them  wbo  are  gifted  witb  aii  innate  love  of  virtue  for  its  own 
sake,  may  observe  its  laws  without  tbe  stimulus  q{  reputatieD,  and 
in  spite  of  tbe  evil  example  of  the  white  popalathn ;  otbeia*  aednf 
tlMrt  no  respect  or  Goasideratlen  is  to  be  gained  by  fSorbearanee^ 

E've  way  to  the  impulse  of  their  passions,  and  beoome  vicious  and 
rataL 

Saob  thdr  position  makes  them,  aod  sacb  would  be  Ae  white 
popaladon  under  sbnilar  circumstances;  but  under  tbe  preseal 
regalatiens,  if  tbe  d^ravity  of  white  persons  be  equal  to  tbat  of 
tbe  ether  raeesi  tbe  giUlt  Is  grtaier,  siaee  the  ligbt  of  the  gaspel 
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has  tDomUied  them,  wfafla  thdr  ^ble  bfethren  remab  in  the  i^ht 
of  PagaokiD. 

In  the  decrepitude  of  European  society,  esteem  is  a  cnrreney 
which  oaght  to  he  sparingly  employed.  In  order  to  bestow  it 
suitably,  let  us  appreciate  men,  not  according  to  their  colour,  their 
power,  or  their  riches.  To  act  thus  will  be  to  co-operate  with  the 
works  of  God.  A  good  man,  however  abject  his  state  in  society, 
howeyer  dark  his  skin  or  ignoble  his  form,  is  doubUess  more 
acceptable  to  the  Almighty  than  a  depraved  being,  even  were  hii 
brows  bound  with  a  diadem.  A  dusky  complexion  hides  not  the 
inward  man  from  the  scrutiny  of  Uie  Creator.  His  mercy  is 
offered  alike  far  all  persons.  Why  is  that  peculiar  ezpresaios 
repeated  more  than  twenty-five  times  in  the  Bible,  but  to  inculcate 
more  forcibly  the  important  truth  which  it  contains  ? 

Ancient  philosophers  and  profane  moralists  have  left  us  some 
admirable  precepts ;  but  none  have  ever  equalled  the  sublimity  of 
the  evangelical  precept,  La^e  your  neighbour  aa  yourself.  This 
is  what  Christ  came  to  teach  us  all,  and  jthis  is  what,  as  it  seens, 
negro  dealers  and  planters  have  yet  to  learn.  Ae  yowreekes ; 
these  edicred  words  excite  a  train  of  retrospective  thought.  Ii 
such  pure  and  simple  benevolence  to  be  reconciled  with  the  jMrae- 
tice  of  those  zealots  in  theory,  who,  severe  to  mark  what  is  amiss, 
carry  the  warfore  of  human  passion  t<^  the  very  steps  of  the  altar, 
are  pitOess  toward  the  weakness  of  a  back-eliding  brother,  and 
make  of  the  practices  of  religion,  not  the  pious  exerdse  of  an 
humble  spirit,  but  the  ostensible  means  of  attaining  to  worldly 
pow^r  and  eminence. 

The  principles  of  Christianity,  well  understood  and  well  nut  in 
practice,  would  level  all  those  barriers  of  opinion  which  divide 
nations,  which  we  are  taught  to  believe  will  hereafter  all  be  united 
together,  one  flock  under  one  shepherd.  How  adorable  is  that 
faith  which,  adapted  to  all  ages,  all  ranks,  each  sex,  and  every 
age,  is  the  eternal  work  of  Him  who  proclaimed  from  on  high. 
Peace  upon  earth  and  good  will  unto  all  men ! 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  blacks  and  persons  of 
colour  belonging  to  each  religious  sect,  have  their  separate  places 
of  worship,  llie  antipathy  of  the  whites  does  not  yield  to  the 
influence  of  social  prayer ;  but  the  Catholic  Church  has  rejected 
a  prejudice  so  irreconcileable  to  the  spirit  of  the  GospeL  Her 
ministers  admit  no  distinctions  of  spiritual  gifts ;  all  are  admitted 
to  the  same  holy  table. 

Some  Jesuit-missionaries,  who,  in  order  to  conform  themselves 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  in  Asia  concerning  caste,  kept  their 
pariahAsonverts  in  the  same  state  of  humiliation  in^n^hlch  they 
found  them,  incurred  the  censure  of  the  church.  The  annals  of 
the  saints  contain  the  names  of  many  Africans  who  ulifled  their 
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wMte  brethren  by  tibe  example  of  their  Tiitaesy  aad  after  a  series 
of  judicial  and  regular  investigatioiis,  have  obtained  the  honours  of 
eanonizaUon*  In  1806,  Pins  the  Serentb  recognized  Saint  Benedict 
of  Palermo.  Potentates  who  disturbed  the  world  by  their  arms 
are,  s<mie  forgotten,  some  hated  by  posterity,  while  a  poor  African, 
the  citizen  of  Heaven,  receives  the  homage  of  Catholics  of  every 
hue  and  complexion. 

The  Papal  chair,  by  means  of  its  pontiffs,  and,  above  all,  through 
the  agency  of  Alexander  the  Third,  has  proclumed,  that  slavery 
being  contrary  to  the  intention  of  nature,  all  men  have  an  equal 
right  to  liberty.* 

In  1688,  Cardinal  Cibo  intimated  to  the'Airican  nussionaries  the 
command  to  oppose  the  sale  of  negroes. 

Although  planters  are,  in  general,  little  acquainted  with  reli- 
gion, which  ought,  nevertheless,  to  form  the  chief  aim  and  motive 
to  action  of  all  men  during  their  brief  passage  through  this  world 
of  trial ;  yet  a  vague  presentiment  warns  them,  that  to  instruct  the 
negroes  in  Christianity,  would  be  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the 
blood-cemented  edifice  of  the  slave-trade.  When  the  French 
government  approved  the  formation  of  American  colonies,  it  sti^ 
pnlated,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  slaves  should  be  prepared  for 
baptism  by  proper  instruction.  The  negligence  of  some  planters, 
and  the  opposition  made  to  this  injunction  by  others,  have  rendered 
it  nnavaijing,  though  frequently  repeated.*  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Dutch  and  English  colonies.  Thence  arose  the  ill-treatment 
and  cmelty  lately  practised  against  the  missionary  Smith,  in  De- 
marara.  It  must  be  remembered  with  horror,  that  he  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  having  expired  in  his  cell,  his  remains  were 
dragged  to  the  gibbet.  Thence  may  be  explained  the  fiiry  of  the 
planters  who,  in  1823,  destroyed  a  Methodist  chapel  in  Barbadoes, 
and  ill-treated  the  preacher. 

Here  we  may  pause,  to  make  an  observation  which  appears  to 
be  new ;  it  is  l^t,  in  every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  but 
chiefly  in  what  concerns  religion,  the  principles  laid  down  are  never 
offensive ;  the  abuse  of  them  only  becomes  hostile  and  pernicious. 
Since  the  be^ning  of  the  French  revolution,  have  we  not  had 
occasion  to  observe  this  a  thousand  times,  during  the  struggle 
between  the  inflexible  courage  of  a  small  number  of  real  friends  to 
the  negro  race,  and  the  obstinate  perseverance  of  the  negro  traders 
and  colonists  ? 

When  reason  and  religion  venture  to  oppose  pride  and  interest, 
it  is  difficult  for  them  to  maintain  their  ground.  Can  the  doctrine 
of  charity  amalgamate  with  these  two  vices? 

*  See  the  letter  of  Alexander  III.  to  Lopus,  King  of  Valencia,  in  the 
*  Histodtt  Anglicantt  Scripteres.*    In  folio,  London,  lOM,  vol.  1,  p.  587. 

*  Bee  *  Morean  Saint-Mery,  Recueil  de  Loii  et  OrdMmanoM,*  eie., 
pAfliim. 
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But  mfgi%  Indafs  lOOloiiilBy  and  tlwir  aooonpliceB,  hmt  «ofr- 
trived  for  (hemaelv^  a  rdigkm  of  thdr  own,  tia  aecmnmotoiag 
creed,  Oft  indeed  auitaUe  to  our  Bedeener,  bat4uital4e  to  the 
habks  of  oourta,  and  conveoieot  for  the  parpoae  of  worldly  laei. 
Sooh  liBteoy  willingly^  to  the  \miw  of  life  as  roFeaied  to  na,  wlmi  it 
does  not  militate  agiainat  their  pcejectB  or  their  pasaioaa;  but  tm 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  by  which  their  practice  is  condeatned.  To  imbie 
such  minds  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  woqld  be,  indeed,  to  ask 
a  nxiracle  not  less  mawfest  than  that  which  overthrew  the  apostle 
Paul  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  and  made  of  him  a  n^w  man. 

A  prejudice  which  merely  rests  upon  an  erroneous  qpinion  eoiily 
gives  way  to  reason ;  but  voot  ^o  when  g^il^y  propoasities  are  ia|e- 
rested  in  its  defence,  and  for  the  reason  that  a  Juan  js  rameh  nsn 
tenacious  of  his  affections  than  of  his  understanding.  Of  all  the 
moral  maladies  of  man,  pride  is  the  most  ardent  and  the  most  in- 
veterate :  it  lurks  under  a  thousand  diatguises,  even  the  most  ignoble. 
Among  savages,  it  displays  itself  by  an  extraordinaiy  ie^g^  of 
nails,  by  perfomted  ears,  by  ^  peculiar  mo^e  of  tatooing,  kit,  ^. 
Among  tliose  we  term  civilized  nations,  by  embroidered  nabita,  \i 
ribbands,  by  rolls  of  parchment,  &c.  &c.  Among  tlie  planters,  to 
be  white  is  the  distinction.  All  these  frivolities  arise  from  the  same 
source. 

To  root  up  vanity,  when  grafted  on  the  stubborn  stock  of  ava^ 
rice,  is  an  enterprise  far  exceeding  mere  human  powers ;  bat  with- 
out aiming 'to  extirpate  those  vices,  may  we  not  endeavoarto  giye 
them  another  direction,  and  succeed  in  proving  to  the  plantar,  diat 
his  own  interest  demands  a  change  in  his  measures,  and  that  his 
own  pleasure  and  safety  depend  on  soBie  care  for  the  happiness 
and  well-being  of  others  ? 


SONNET. 
T9  a  DmigiUer,  on  the  eompUtim  qfher  FtHMeentk  Vmr. 
Eliza  I  thine  the  T3nrian*8  classic  name ;  * 
Then,  Cesar's  yoke  the  indignant  ftriton  bore : 
Happier  thy  natal  day  ^n  da3r8  of  yore, 
Tlie  vaunted  tliemes  of  Orecia*8  load  acclsini. 
Or  when  her  museawak'd  on  Tjriier's  siiore, 
As  Maro  sang  the  deathless  Roman  fnne. 
Vanqaish'd  and  victor,  lo !  tlieir  rites  tlie  same, 
Tlieir  priests,  they  matter  the  same  mystic  lore. 
Heed,  then,  a  mother's  counsel,  kind  and  sage^ 
A  father's  hope,  the  paths  of  truth  explore ; 
Thy  young  delight  though  fimcy's  forms  engage. 
Knowledge  still  add  to  wisdom's  priceless  store : 
Still,  duteous,  listen  to  the  hallow'd  page. 
That  guide  of  youth  shall  cheer  thy  latest  age 


N.  L.T* 


*  Mn%\d  if.  886. 
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ROBSEtn'S  lELUCIDATION   OF  THE   HYHTERIES  OP  DANTE.* 

Notwithstanding  all  the  numerous  commenti 
.  l>een  accumulated  on  the  '  Divina  Gommedia  of  ] 
beginning  with  that  of  Giovanni  Boccacio,  one  of 
coming  down  to  the  most  recent,  which  is  that 
mysterious  poem  has  remained,  until  now,  in  a  gr< 
scare,  and  often  unintelligible.  This  is  not  here  f< 
asserted,  the  same  confession  having  been  made  1 
most  distinguished  literati  of  Italy,  and  it  is  mer 
those  who  have  said  they  entirely  understood  it.  We: 
testimony  of  all  those  who  have  read,  or  are  now  t< 
spoke  sincerely,  they  would  say  that  they  have 
myself  experienced,  namely,  that  whilst  they  1 
varied  and  numerous  beauties  which  shine  in  th 
the  '  Divina  Commedia,'  they  have  found  Intricaci 
nocturnal  wanderers,  they  had  lost  themselves. 
Gurred  to  them  and  to  me,  h'om  no  other  cause  than 

L*  error  del  cacbl  chi  si  ftuino  doci, 

because  those  who  have  undertaken  to  guide  us  through  the  ob- 
scure journey,  have  not  possessed  the  skill  and  talent  which  was 
necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  way  themselves,  much  less 
to  make  others  understand  it.  I,  who  have  so  often  read  it,  re-read 
it,  and,  with  contempt  for  the  allegory,  understood  it,  and  explained 
it  literally  in  the  best  manner  I  could,  mniking  use  of  conjecture  when 
evidence  held  back  from  me  her  light ;  nor  did  I  (perceive,  till  I  had 
read  the  first  eleven  cantos  of  this  poem,  with  the  explanations  of 
Signior  Gabriele  Rossetti,  that  allegory  is  the  soul  of  the  *  Divina 
Gommedia,'  and  that  without  having  recourse  to  this,  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  that  poem  thoroughly.  I  must  own  that  that  con- 
tempt which  I  felt  for  the  allegorical  sense,  was  produced  by  the 
miserable  dreams  of  those  who  had  undertaken  to  explain  it  alle- 
gorically.  But  the  night  and  the  darkness  vanished  from  before 
my  eyes,  and  opened  to  me  a  vast  and  luminous  field,  showing  to 
me  a  distant  horizon  at  the  mere  reading  of  the  prolegomena  of 
this  learned  and  ingenious  interpreter  of  the  Mysteries  of  Dante. 

The  pleasure  I  ei^perienced  in  seeing  this  new  and  vivid  light 
shine  before  n^  eyes,  was  similar  to  that  of  a  peison,  who,  after 
having  for  a  long  time  lost  himself  in  a  wilderness,  at  length  ascer- 
tains, with  certainty,  where  to  direct  his  steps.    Nor  are  the  dis- 


^  *  La  Divina  Commedia,  di  Dante  Alighleri,  con  Comento  AnatUico,  di 
OaMele  RoMStti,  Volame  Prime,  Ldndra,  IBM.  PreMo  J.  Murray,  Albe*- 
9Murle«^treet.  8vo.  |iy..4eB»piieaS0f. 
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coveries  of  this  new  commentator  fantastical  and  hypothetical; 
hat  doctrines  which  are  founded  on  historical,  philosophical,  and 
theological  testimonies,  to  be  found  in  monuments,  prior  to  the 
time  of  Dante,  and  still  more  in  the  almost  forgotten  histories  and 
ceremonies  of  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  in  all  the  works  of  Daate 
himself.  Thus,  those  passages  which  appeared  absurd,  are  foiud 
to  be  perfectly  in  unison  with  reason ;  and  those  which  appeared 
unintelligible,  show  an  evident  sense,  ^m  which  all  the  prc^ceding 
interpretations  only  appear  ^^  as  embers  lacking  life,"  llie  reader 
sees  set  before  bim  the  most  important  remarkis,  which,  whilst  tbej 
open  to  the  him  the  secrets  of  this  sublime  poem,  instructs  him  at 
the  same  time  in  the  political  and  literary  history,  which  form,  in 
fact,  the  soul  of  it. 

Amongst  the  lights  which  shine  in  Rossetti's  work,  to  elacidate 
the  <  Divina  Commedia,'  others  also  appear,  which  give  evidence 
that  ^he.  apparent  language  of  love  which  is  used  by  Dante  in  bis 
sonnets,  songs,  and  ballads,  as  well  as  the  apparent  language  of 
devotion  which  marks  his  translation  of  the  penetential  psalms, 
and  other  sacred  poetry,  is  the  language  of  the  Ghibellines,  and 
nothing  more. 

But,  as  the  aim  of  the  new  conmientator  is  to  explain  the  '  Di- 
vina Commedia '  of  Dante,  and  as  our  wish  is  to  present  an  abridged 
analytical  notice  of  his  new  mode  of  investigating  its  meaning,  ^e 
will  proceed  step  by  step  to  the  examination  of  the  first  volume, 
which  is  now  before  the  world. 

Virgil  is,  after  Alighieri,  the  most  important  character  in  tlie 
two  first  parts  of  the  ^  Divina  Commedia,'  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
*  Inferno,'  and  the  ^  Purgatorio ; '  the  lord,  master,  guide,  poet, 

I  father,  and  learned  instructor.  Those  who  interpret  Dante  in  the 
literal  sense,  only  consider  Virgil  as  the  author  of  the  *  Eclogues,' 
the  ^  Georgics,'  and  the  ^  Eneid ;'  and  those  who  follow  the  allegory 
say,  that  he  represents  philosophy.  If  we  follow  him  only  as  a  poe^ 
many  difficulties  present  ^^emseives,  which  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
plain. The  first  is  that  in  which  he  says,  that,  t  suai  paraUi 
furon  Lombardiy  and  that  he  was  bom  sub  Julio.  (Inf.  c.  1.) 
The  name  of  Lombardian  was  introduced  into  Italy,  as  every  one 
knows,  several  years  after  the  death  of  Virgil ;  therefore  he  could 
not  say  that  his  parents  were  Lombards ;  and  to  be  bom  tmAer 
JuliuSy  was  a  form  of  speech  which  could  not  be  used  before 
Julius  Caesar  had  assumed  the  perpetual  dictatorship.  When 
Virgil  says  to  Dante  that  he  was  the  first  in  the  circle  of  Judas, 
convoked  by  Thessalian  Ericthon  to  bring  up  a  spirit,  where  it  is 
believed  allusion  was  made  to  the  incantations  of  that  sorceress, 
described  by  Lucau  in  the  aixth  book  of  the  ^  Pharsalia,*  in  order 
that  that  spirit  might  reveal  to  Sesto,  the  son  of  Pompey,  what 
would  be  the  end  of  the  war  between  Caesar  and  his  Father, — wbo 
does  not  find  himself  lost  in  the  reflection,  that  at  tiiat  thne  Virgil 
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iras  net  yet  dead  f  And  when  tke  Heresiareh,  CaTaktntede'OaYmi- 
cantiy  asks  Dante  why  his  son  Guldo  is  not  with  hina,  what  is  the 
meaning  <^f  his  answer^— that  he  is  not  come  hy  his  own  power,  but 
that  he  has  been  brought  by  him  who  attends  there,  (that  is,  Virgil,) 
whom  Ouido  might  have  disdained  to  follow  ?  (Inf.  o.  10.^  (yiiido 
was  a  poet,  and  a  poet  of  the  highest  excellence,  although,  in 
Dante's  own  words,  aces  toUo  la  gloria  della  lingua  a  Guido 
Giuncelli.  How  then  could  a  poet  msdain  to  follow  the  illustrious 
Roman  bard  ?  If  we  follow  Virgil  under  the  allegorical  figure  of 
philosophy,  when  he  says  that  his  parents  were  Lombardianey  and 
that  he  was  bom  under  Julius,  some  parts  must  be  explained  with 
manifest  incongruity :  as  when  we  say,  that  philosophy  was  born 
of  Lombard  parents,  and  was  not  known  before  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  that  Guido  Cavalcanti,  a  great  philosopher,  disdained 
to  follow  philosophy  represented  in  the  person  of  Virgil.  But 
here  Rossetti  makes  all  these  difficulties  vanish  as  clouds  before 
the  wind,  and  explains  them  in  a  manner  perfectly  consonant  to 
reason.  He  says  that  Virgil  is  Monarchical  or  Ghihelline  pkilo*  \ 
sophy.  Thus  it  is  natural  and  reasonable  to  say,  that  the  Monar-  I 
chical  philosophy  was  bom  under  Julias  Caesar,  who  was  the  I 
founder  of  it ;  that  it  lived  under  Augustus,  who  confirmed  it ;  and 
that  it  was  afterwards  born  again  in  Italy,  of  Lombard  parents  ; 
since,  in  Lombardy,  appeared  the  first  Ghibellines ;  that  this  phi- 
losophy was  that  which  brought  up  the  shades  of  the  Pompean 
soldier  to  reveal  to  Sesto  the  fall  of  his  fEither,and,  in  consequence, 
the  origin  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  that  Guido  Cavalcanti,  ap- 
parently a  Guelph,  although  secretly  a  Ghihelline,  disdained,  for 
fear  of  shame,  to  fallow  Virgil,  the  Ghihelline  philosophy. 

After  showing  what  that  Virgil  was  who  accompanies  Dante, 
without  the  knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  understand  many 
passages  of  the  ^  Divina  Commedia,'  the  new  commentator  goes  on 
to  speak  of  the  three  wild  beasts  met  by  Alighieri  at  the  foot  of  ] 
the  mountain,  namely,  the  panther,  the  lion,  and  the  she-wolf.  By  * 
the  first,  he  says  and  proves,  must  be  allegorically  understood  the 
Florentine  Republic,  composed  of  bianchi  and  neri  (white  and 
biack^ ';  trns^  rerocious  beast  being,  according  to  the  description 
which  Binnetto  Latini,  Dante's  master,  has  left  us  in  his  Tesoro, 
speckled  wWi  little  white  and  black  spots.  And  he  then  says,  that 
the  gay  skin  of  this  wild  beast  was  the  foundation  of  hope  for 
Dante,  since  he  saw  the  bianchi  (whites),  his  adherents  and  aheU 
tors,  in  its  white  spots.  The  lion,  he  adds,  is  in  the  escutcheon  of  the 
house  of  EraA^t  and  the  princes  of  that  house  were  sometimes 
compared  to  it.  Charles  of  Anjou  caused  to  be  inscribed  on  the 
tomb  of  Conadino,  who  was  beheaded  by  his  commands,  the  fol- 
io wing,  distich: 

*  Astnris  unqae  Leo  pnllam  rassieus  aquilicium 
Hie  deplomaTit,  aceptialonque  dedit : 
OrittOal  Herald,  Vol.  18.  9  N 
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Pr«m  which  It  it  clear  that  thia  animal  aUegorically  atgnifiea  nothing 
more  thau  the  Guelphio  Court  of  fVanee  ;  and  he  adduces  Tarieai- 
passages  taken  from  Danta  himself  in  proof  of  this  assertiOD.  ThsS; 

(that  the  wolf  is  the  symbol  of  the  Roman  Courts  which  was  the 
centre  ancThead  of  Gnelphismy  he  proyes  by  superaboiidaat  rea* 
sonings. 

Followiog  the  work,  which  we  haye  nndertaken  to  examine 
analytically,  we  come  to  the  explanation  of  the  forest,  in  which  are 
trees  and  wild  beasts.  By  the  forest,  is  to  be  understood  the  uncul- 
tivated age  in  which  Alighieri  lired ;  the  trees  are  the  symbols  of 
the  ignorant  men,  who  only  vegetate,  and  the  wild  beasts  are  the 
cruel  men  who  malignantly  injure  others.  This  being  premised, 
many  passages  of  the  *Divina  Commedia'  become  clear,  and  the 
explanation  of  them,  according  to  this  new  theory,  at  once  proves  the 
truth  which  results  from  it  The  forest  is  in  a  valley,  a  symbol  of 
the  degradation  into  which  man  falls  through  vice ;  and  it  is  dark, 
because  vice  renders  dark  and  erroneons  the  course  of  human  hfe, 
and  the  valley  is  overhung  by  the  hlU,  whose  shoulders  are 

*  Vested  with  that  planet's  beam 

Which  leads  all  wanderers  safe  through  every  way.* 

The  hill  represents  self-rising  Virtue ;  and  the  sun,  which  irradiates 
it,  is  the  symbol  of  Reason. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  expound  the  erudite,  learned,  and  inge- 
nious proofs  which  the  author  adduces  in  support  of  his  new  system, 
nor  the  just  observations  which  he  makes  in  refutation  of  the  absud 
systems  of  those  who  have  preceded  him  in  endeavouring  to  explsia 
the  ^  Divina  Commedia;'  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  briefly  to  exa- 
mine what  he  says  on  the  *  Inferno'  and  its  form. 

Dante's  ^  Inferno'  is  a  hollow  gulf,  which  opens,  to  an  immcnit 
extent  on  the  surCftce  of  the  globe,  nine  circular  and  coneentrical 
stages,  which  gradually  decline  and  diminish  until  they  terminate 
in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  The  middle  of  the  surface,  which 
covers  this  gulf,  is  supposed  to  be  Jerusalem,  and  Rome  its  inter- 
val, by  which,  drawing  from  every  point  of  this  circumference  rtys 
to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  poet  describes  in  his  imagination  the 
Infernal  Pit.  This  motive  for  placing  the  infernal  regions  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  is  thus  revealed  hi  the  most  evident  mamMr. 

All  those  who  have  undertaken  to  explain  the  ^  Diyina  Gonmie- 
dia'  beginning  from  Boccacio,  have  supposed  this  to  be  a  moral 
poem,  and  they  have  opened  to  ua  the  secret  caskets,  when  diehr 
key  has  enabled  them  to  do  so ;  but  when  they  have  not  been 
able  to  turn  the  lock,  they  confose  themselves  by  launching  forth 
into  long  and  tedious  prosings,  which,  after  annoying  us  greatly, 
leave  our  minds  more  involved  in  obscurity  than  they  were  when 
we  first  read  them. 

All  those  who  have  commented  on  the  ^  Divina  Gommedia'  have 
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is  it  BO  oth^  alletorv  thyn  that  of  morality ;  but  goiag  in  this  | 
emmeona  path,  they  hare  loet  themeelves  in  a  labyrinth.  Byeyj 
is  the  first  who  has  discovyc^  that  the  poem  of  Dante  is  a  eon&nual 
F^UUcal  AUegorv  \  ana  it  U  certainly  wonderful  to  think  that 
amoaig  so  many  oonmentators  no  one  has  been  found  before  bun  to 
make  this  discovery,  while  Dante  himself  clearly  discovers  it  ia 
these  two  first  verses  of  his  epitaph  : 

'  Jwra  monarekiw^  superos,  phlegatonta  lacnsque, 
Lostnindo  eeeiki  Toloeront  Fata  quoasque.* 

The  ^  Divina  Commedia '  may  be  said  to  be  an  essence  of  the  poli- 
tical history  of  the  times  of  its  author,  and  is  frequently  allusive  to 
his  own  life,  to  his  misfortunes,  and  both  to  private  and  public 
affairs.  8ome  difficulties,  which  it  is  impossible  to  explain  in  the 
moral  sense,  beocMue  clear  and  evident  by  explaining  them  accord- 
ing to  the  new  system.  Boccacio  and  Laudino,  who  have  taken  the  i 
she-wolf  for  Avarice,  and  the  greyhound,  who  comes  to  kill  it  with  I 
pain,  for  Jesus  Christ,  go  on  making 

*  8ogni  dMnferml  e  folle  di  romaose.' 

And  when  they  ought  to  explain  what  is  the  signification  of  tra  Fei* 
iro  e  FeltrOy  they  convert  that  city  and  that  mountain  into  clouds, 
in  which  they  say  that  Christ  will  come  to  judge  the  living  and  the 
dead !  Yenturi,  who,  like  Yell utello,  has  taken  the  greyhound  for 
Can  Grande  della  Scala^  complains  that  Dante  wished  to  signify 
F'erona,  con  termini  troppe  lontaniy  e  con  stile  geogrefico  pwikie^ 
eimo  scrupuloeo,  Yerona  beiog  too  distant  from  the  city  of  Feltre, 
and  from  Mount  Fdtro.  If,  however,  the  reader  adopt  the  inter- 
pretation of  Rosetti,  it  will  be  clearly  shown  that  this  is  not  the 
right  interpretation.    Dante  says,  speaking  of  the  wolf : 

*  Molte  SOD  gli  animali  a  coi  si  axnmoglia, 

E  piu  saranno  ancora  in  fin  che  11  Veltro, 

Verri  che  la  hnk  morir  de  doglia. 

Questi  non  ciberik  terra  ne  peltro, 

Ma  sapienxa  e  amore  e  vertute, 

B  soa  Nazion  mrk  tra  Feltro  e  Feltro. 

And  here  is  the  true  sense  of  these  words. 

The  first  verse  mentions  the  allegorical  marriage  of  the  she-wolf 
with  other  animals ;  that.  is>  of  the  Court  of  Rome  with  other 
courts,  whose  coat-of-arms,  in  general,  consist  of  certain  animals, 
such  as  the  eagle,  the  horse,  the  lion,  and  with  the  lion  was  then 
married  the  she-wolf ;  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  second,  the  author 
alludes  to  the  secret  practices  of  Boniface  to  join  with  other  poten- 
tates against  Philip  the  Fahr.  We  shall  find  that  the  greyhound  is 
Can  Grande  della  Scala,  then  master  of  Yerona,  a  declared  Ghibel- 
line,  and,  consequently,  an  enemy  to  the  Roman  Court,  which  was 
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the  centre  of  the  Guelph  faction,  whence  he  id  here  represented 
under  the  fi^re  of  a  greyhound,  who  is  to  cavse  the  she-wolf  todic 
of  pain.  Fine  dreams  of  the  hopes  of  Dante !  But  his  hopes  werB 
not  unfounded.  A  prophecy  was  then  repeated  of  Michael  Scott, 
the  most  fanious  dinner  of  those  times ;  and  who,  according  to 
Dante  himself,  seppe  verammte  il  gioco  deUe  magieke  fMdiy 
which  prophecy  promised  to  the  infant,  *  Can  Chrande/  the  fatare 
sovereignty  of  the  Marca  Trivigiana,  and  all  the  Padovian  territory, 
which  is  clearly  attested  by  Giovanni  Villani :  *  Fu  adempiitia  la 
pro/ezia  tft  Michele  ScottOj  che  disse  che  il  Cane  di  FenmawrMe 
Sigiwre  di  Padova  e  di  tutta  la  Marca  di  Trenisi.'  And,  per- 
haps, from  that  prophesy  it  arose  afterwards  that  the  superstitiow 
Ghibellines  elected  *  Can  Grande'  at  the  head  of  their  coalition,  a»d 
that  he  exerted  himself  to  acquire  that  which  he  thought,  according 
to  the  prophecy,  he  had  a  right  to.  Signer  Rosetti  then  proceed- 
ing to  explain  the  verse, 

'  E  sua  Nazion  sari  tra  Feltro  e  Feltro,* 
says,  that  in  this  line  is  contained  tjie  prophecy  of  Scott ;  Feltrc 
being  a  city  of  the  Marca  Trivigtaaa,  and  Feltro  a  mountain  in  the 
Legazione  of  Urbino,  a  space  which  includes  a  vast  territory. 
Thus  it  is  proved  that  Dante  is  a  good  geographer,  and  Venturi  a 
bad  interpreter.* 

TO   MY   OWN   VERSES. 

Would  I  could  give  you  life  and  soul. 
And  send  you  forth — 

Then  call  you  back  by  strong  control 

Of  magic  or  enchanted  bowl, 

To  know  your  worth. 

By  questioning  what  praise  or  sneers 

Had  filled  your  \insaspected  ears ! 

How  should  I  joy  to  hear  you  tell, 

That  beauty's  eye 
Had  glistened  at  your  artless  spell« 
And  turned  away  with  moist  farewell. 

And  that  a  sigh 
Rose  too,  unbidden,  as  you  fled 
With  the  light  muses*  airy  tread. 

But  go^  nor  you  nor  I  can  know 

Whether  you  dmrm. 
And  cause  the  blissful  tear  to  flow 
Adown  the  warm  cheek's  smiling  glow ; 

Or  only  arm 
The  frowning  critic's  wrathful  pen. 
To  ffore  you  in  hit»  darksome  den ! 

BlON. 


♦  This  analylical  rcTie^^  v*\\\  be  continued  in  the  succeeding  Number 
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ON  TUB  CONQUEST  OP    PERU    AND   MEXIOO   BY  THE  MONGUL8. 

In  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  leading  theories  of  the  geo- 
togists,  given  in  oar  pages  seyeral  months  since,  especial  attention 
was  bestowed  on  that  maintained  by  Mr.  Ranking,  by  whose 
*  Wars  and  Sports  of  the  Monguls  and  Romans'  oar  remarks  were. 
principally  elicited.  The  object  of  that  work  was  to  prove  that 
no  bones  of  any  fossil  animal  had  yet  been  found,  except  in  situa- 
tions in  which  it  was  probable  that  they  had  been  placed  by  the 
hands  of  man.  Against  this  view  of  the  subject  we  advanced  nu- 
merous objections,  which  appeared  to  us  conclusive  ;  and  the  view 
we  then  took  has.  since  received  additional  confimtation,  from  the 
discovery  of  a  test  by  which  antediluvian  bones  may  be  at  once  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  more  recent  deposition.  The  forthcoming 
part  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society'  will  contain 
an  account  of  it,  by  Professor  Buckland,  and  as  it  would  he  ob- 
viously unfiEur  to  anticipate  the  publication  for  which  it  is  designed 
by  its  distinguished  discoverer,  we  oontent  ourselves  with  stating 
that  it  is  most  simple  and  easy  of  application,  and  that  its  cer- 
tainty is  such,  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  it  will  discriminate 
between  bones  from  Roman  tombs  and  those  usually  attributed  to 
a  diluvian  origin. 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  again  to  wander  through  the  intri- 
cacies of  geology.  To  that  subject  we  adverted  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  to  onrreaders  a  recent  work  by  Mr.  Ranking, 
which  has  sprung  up  out  of  the  inquiries  which  formerly  occupied 
his  attention. 

Aware  that  bones  of  the  Asiatic  etephant  had  been  discovered 
in  America,  a  new  world,  unknown  to,  and  apparently  unconqucrcd 
efther  by  Romans  or  Monguls,  Mr.  Ranking  felt  that  a  powerful 
argument  against  the  theory  he  supported  might  be  thence  de- 
duced. He,  however,  requested  that  judgment  against  him  miglit 
be  deferred  until  he  should  produce  evidence  that  a  connexion  had 
existed  between  the  Monguls  and  America  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  appearance  in  that  continent  of  the  animals  which  formed  so 
important  a  portion  of  the  pomp  and  power  of  those  mighty  con- 
querors of  the  East.  In  his  *  Historical  Researches  on  the  Con- 
quest of  Peru,  Mexico,  Bogota,  Natchez,  and  Talomeco,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  by  the  Monguls,'  he  has  endeavoured  to  redeem 
his  pledge.  He  considers  it  highly  probable  that  a  portion  of  the 
Asiatic  troops,  despatched  by  the  Mongul  emperor  of  China, 
Shi-tsu,  for  the  subjugation  of  Japan,  had  been  carried  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean  by  the  tremendous  storm  which  scattered  and  de- 
stroyed that  vast  armament ;  and  that  the  few  who  were  spared 
from  the  fury  of  the  tempest  had  arrived  in  Pferu,  having  at  thehr 
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head  the  commander  of  the  expedition^  Mooko,  whom  Mr.  Ranking 
recognises  in  the  first  Inca,  Mango.  The  earliest  traditions  of  the 
PeruTiaas,  as  related  hy  the  uncle  of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  hin- 
self  of  the  royal  hlood,  refer  to  an  invasion  of  their  conntiy  bj 
giants,  of  whose  cmelty  the  most  dreadful  tales  were  handed  down 
from  father  to  son.  In  the  description  of  this  terrihle  race>  Mr. 
Ranking  finds  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  elef^iants  whic^  ao- 
companied  the  Asiatic  expedition.  The  giants  were  at  length  de- 
stroyed hy  the  vengeful  wrath  of  the  gods»  their  hones  alone  being 
left  unconsumed  as  a  perp^ual  memorial  of  punishment  for  pride 
and  rapine.  After  their  destruction^  there  appeared  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lake  Titiaca  a  man  and  woman  of  majestic  form,  Maueo, 
on  whom  the  additional  name  of  Gapac  was  tufterwards  conferred 
by  his  subjects,  and  Goya  Mama.  These  extraordinary  visitors 
represented  themselves  as  children  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  sent  in 
pity  for  the  miserable  condition  of  mankind  to  reclaim  them  from 
their  savage  lives,  and  impart  to  them  the  comforts  of  civilizatioB. 
Their  reception  was  cordial :  they  were  immediately  recognised  at 
legislators  and  sole  governors ;  and,  after  building  the  city  of  Gueo, 
laUl  the  foundation  of  an  empire,  which  was  extended  by  succeeding 
Incas  over  the  whole  of  Peru. 

In  confirmation  of  the  Mongul  origin  of  the  Incas,  Mr.  Ranking 
quotes  abundantly  from  the  works  of  many  of  the  visitors  of  Ame- 
rica, laying  equally  under  contribution  the  productions  of  the  im- 
mediiate  successors  of  the  Spanish  conquerors,  and  these  of  more 
recent  travellers,  including  the  scientific  Humboldt  and  his  unfor- 
tunate companion,  Bonpland.  With  the  majority  of  these  wiiten, 
J  it  has  been  a  favourite  object  to  show  that  the  aborigiiies  of  Ame- 
f  rica  were  derived  firom  the  Asiatic  continent ;  and  they  have  con- 
>  sequently  insisted  on  numerous  points  of  coincidence  which  maybe 
traced  between  the  inhabitants  of  both,  in  their  religious  ob- 
servances, in  their  government,  in  their  modes  of  computation,  es- 
pecially of  time,  in  many  of  their  customs,  and  in  various  other 
particidars.  Some  of  these  are  remarkably  striking;  and  are, 
moreover,  such  as  could  scarcely  have  originated  in  the  sonthein 
hemisphere.  But  as  resemblances  occur  in  other  parts  of  America 
to  an  extent  equally  remarkable  as  in  Peru,  it  was  necessary  to  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  Asiatics  had  penetrated  into  those  countries 
also.  Hence  it  is  insisted  on,  that  Mexico  was  invaded  by  Mongols, 
who  had  quitted  their  original  habitations  in  the  sixth,  and  had 
reached  the  table-land  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  successive  mi- 
grations, and  by  the  displacement  of  preceding  tribes.  Evidences 
of  these  migrations  is  drawn  from  the  traditions  of  the  Mexicans, 
and  from  their  emblematic  writings,  as  given  by  Purchas,  which 
have  been  generally  allowed  to  convey  a  faithful  sketch  of  their 
wanderings,  previously  to  their  final  settlement,  and  of  their  go- 
vernment, until  the  arrival  of  their  Spanish  conquerors.    The  proob 
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of  the  subjugation  of  Bof  ota,  Natchez,  and  Talomeco^  advanced 
by  Mr.  Ranking,  rest  solely  on  the  similarity  of  the  cnatoms  ob- 
served among  the  native  tribes  to  those  of  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Asia,  and  on  the  occurrence  of  bones  of  elephants  in  various  situa- 
tions. If  to  these  leading  features  it  be  added,  that  histories  are 
given  of  the  Incas  of  Peru,  and  of  the  Emperors  of  Mexko,  until 
the  Spanish  invanon,  a  correct  idea  will  be  furnished  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  '  Historical  Researches.' 

Now,  although  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion,  that  the  aborigines  of  America  were  derived  almost 
entirely  from  the  continent  of  Asia,  an  opinion  supported  long  since 
by  Grotius  and  Homins,  and  advocated  in  later  days  by  the  able 
historian,  Robertson,  we  can  by  no  ineans  believe  that  any  connexion 
has  occurred  at  so  recent  a  date  as  that  assigned  by  Mr.  Ranking. 
The  peculiar  physiognomy,  and  especially  the  copper-coloured 
complexion  which  distinguish  the  native  tribes  of  the  northern  and 
elevated  portions  of  the  New,  from  every  race  inhabiting  the  Old 
World,  could  only  have  been  produced  so  extensively  by  m  con- 
tinued application  of  causes  during  ages  almost  beyond  conc^plioo. 
So  strikingly  distinct,  indeed,  is  the  genuine  American,  that  the 
eariier  invaders  were  prevailed  on  only  by  the  infallible  authority 
of  a  Papal  bull  to  regard  him  as  a  man.  In  modern  times,  the 
edict  of  Rome  has  ceased  to  receive  implicit  veneration  ;  and  many 
of  the  continental  naturalists  have  ventured  to  consider  him  as  con- 
stituting a  different  species  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  is  enu- 
merated as  one  of  the  ten  species  of  man  described  by  Desmoulins, 
and  as  one  of  the  fifteen  species  into  which  the  acumen  of  Bory  de 
Saint  Vincent  has  divided  the  human  race.  Yirey,  BlumenbiBich^ 
De  Lacep^de,  and  others,  have  also  advanced  similar  opinions.  It 
would  be  interfering  too  deeply  with  our  established  modes  of  be-^ 
lief,  to  place  full  confidence  in  these  new  views  ;  but  they  are  of 
importance  in  the  investigation,  as  tendbg  to  show  that  the  copper'^ 
coloured  American,  if  not,  as  they  would  almost  assume,  a  distinct 
race  from  the  commencement,  had  at  least  been  so  long  set  apart 
from  other  men,  as  to  have  become  endowed  with  characters  emi- 
nently distinguishing  him  from  his  original  brethren. 

With  the  evidence  of  a  long  isolation,  deduced  from  the  physical 
properties  of  the  American,  that  which  is  supplied  to  us  by  tho 
state  of  his  civilization  at  the  period  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  per- 
fectly coincides.  The  very  first  advance  of  man  emerging  from  an 
absolutely  savage  state,  would  probably  be  the  attempt  to  secure 
a  permanent  supply  of  nourishment,  and  thus  to  render  himself  in 
a  great  measure  independent  of  seasons  and  of  chance.  To  culti- 
vate the  ground,  and  to  domesticate  animals,  would  therefore  be 
his  employments  hi  the  earliest  ages  of  society.  Yet  in  both  these 
points  the  Americans  were  deficient ;  the  former  was  only  partially 
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resorted  to,  while  the  latter  was  utterly  unknown  except  asioog 
the  Pemviaos.  In  lieu  of  the  flocks  and  herds  which  throngfaoot 
all  known  time  have  supplied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World 
his  food  and  clothing,  and  of  the  beasts  of  burden  by  which  his 
labours  have  ever  l^en  alleviated,  only  one  animal  reclaimed  from 
savage  life  was  found  in  the  vast  extent  of  America,  and  this  wu 
met  with  in  Peru  alone.  The  lama,  a  quadruped  resembhng  the 
camel,  but  inferior  in  size  and  activity,  was  employed  in  the  tnuiB- 
portation  of  goods,  its  fleece  was  manufactured  into  clothing,  and 
its  hide  was  used  as  leather.  Beyond  this  single  acquisition  from 
the  animal  kingdom,  the  American  native  had  not  advanced.  He 
appears  not  to  have  possessed  the  dog,  the  familiar  follower  of  man 
in  every  other  portion  of  the  globe,  and  the  companion  of  even  the 
degraded  and  unintelligent  iiJiabitant  of  New  Holland,  to  whom,  io 
this  respect,  he  must  be  regarded  as  inferior.  If  his  departure 
from  the  Old  World  had  not  been  antecedent  to  the  first  dawnings 
of  civilization,  he  would  have  carried  with  him  into  the  land  of  his 
future  residence  some  of  the  animals  to  whose  services  he  had  beei 
accustomed,  or  at  least  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  supply  the 
deficiency  his  comforts  would  have  experienced  from  their  aheence 
by  the  taming  of  such  others,  the  bison,  for  instance,  as  were  to  be 
met  with  in  America. 

Without  insisting  on  other  points  of  minor  importance,  wfaidi 
would  swell  this  notice  to  an  extent  fisu-  beyond  its  value,  we  shall 
rest  the  question  upon  these  prominent  facts  alone,  and  conclude 
with  a  single  remark  in  relation  to  the  supposed  means  of  the  in- 
troduction of  elephants  into  America.  Of  a  Mongnl  armament, 
horses  formed  a  part  certainly  not  inferior  to  those  immense  animals 
in  moment  and  in  number.  The  bones  of  horses,  however,  are  not 
stated  by  Cuvier  to  have  been  found  fosml  in  the  New  Worid.  They 
may  indeed  yet  be  discovered, and  this  objection  would  then  fall; 
but  it  would  still  require  to  be  explained  by  what  means  the  race 
of  that  generous  beast  became  extinct  in  climes  so  well  adapted  to 
its  wants,  and  in  which  it  has  multiplied  since  its  intooduction  by 
Europeans,  to  the  immense  extent  described  by  all  travellers ;  and 
how,  moreover,  tradition  should  have  failed  to  commemorate  the 
existence  of  so  valuable  an  animal  during  the  short  period  which 
elapsed  prior  to  the  Spanish  invasion,  at  which  time  the  Peruvians 
were  so  utterly  ignorant  of  it  as  to  doubt  whether  the  horse  and  its 
rider  did  not  in  reality  constitute  one  compound  being. 
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THE  JUDGES  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT^  AND  THE  GRAND  JURY 
AT  BOMBAY. 

(Communicated  by  a  Correspondent) 

At  the  last  July  sessions,  in  Bombay,  the  '  Calendar'  contained 
a  case  of  libel ;  his  Lordship,  the  Chief  Justice,  in  his  charge  to 
the  Grand  Jury,  delivered  his  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  this  case, 
that  the  words  charged  to  have  been  published  by  the  defendant 
amounted  to  a  libel.  The  bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  Grand  Jury 
in  its  original  form,  and  also  in  a  slightly  altered  shape.  The  pro- 
secutor, having  ascertained  that  all  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution  had  not  been  examined  by  the  Gi*and  Jury,  moved  for 
another  Grand  Jury*^  to  inquire  into  the  concealments  of  the  first 
Grand  Jury.  The  motion,  however,  after  his  counsel  had  been 
heard  in  its  support,  was  thrown  out ;  and  the  prosecutor  subse- 
quently moved  for  a  criminal  information  against  the  alleged  libel- 
ler. During  the  sessions,  the  Grand  Jury  twice  presented  the  cou- 
dact  of  those  concerned  in  the  prosecution,  as  constituting  attempts 
apon  the  independence  of  the  Grand  Jury.  The  motion  for  the 
criminal  information  was,  in  the  mean  time,  argued,  but  was,  in  the 
ead,  refused,  chiefly  upon  the  ground,  that  the  words  charged  to 
have  been  published  by  the  defendant  were  not  sufficiently  definite 
to  warrant  the  ease  being  further  proceeded  in ;  but  while  these 
motions,  for  the  second  Grand  Jury,  and  for  the  criminal  informa- 
tion, were  before  the  Court,  his  Lordship,  the  Chief  Justice,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Chambers,  took  occanon  to  express  their  doubts  of  the 
propriety  of  the  Grand  Jur3r's  conduct  in  throwing  out  the  bills 
without  examining  all  the  witnesses ;  and  when  the  last  motion  was 
rejected,  the  defendant  was  adjudged  to  pay  his  own  costs. 

On  the  14th  of  this  month,  (October  1826,)  at  the  opening  of  the 
third  sessions,  Mr.  Justice  Chambers,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Justice 
Rice^  whose  province  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  charged  the 
Grand  Jury,  consisting  (with  one  exception,  the  result  probably  of 
aecident^  of  different  persons  irom  those  who  composed  the  Grand 
Jury  in  July.  He  commenced  with  saying,  that  he  was  not  sorry 
that  the  absence  of  Mr.  Justice  Rtce  had  imposed  upon  him  this 
duty,  as  he  was  anxious  to  deliver  bis  sentiments  on  points,  which 
the  oecnrrences  of  the  last  sessions  rendered  it  important  for  him 
to  discuss;  that  as  his  reflections  extended  to  some  length,  he  had 
embodied  them  in  a  written  note,  which  he  would  read  to  the  Grand 


*  This  was  done  upon  a  statute  of  the  3d  of  Henry  VII.,  the  substance  of 
which  is  given  in  *Tyndalc  and  Tyr\vhUt*s  Digest/ (1838,)  vol.  i.  p.  421,  pi. 
10,  17,  and  18. 
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Jury.  The  note  occupied,  in  the  reading,  probably  an  boor  and  a 
half.  It  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
Jury  institution ;  the  functions  of  jurors,  and  the  mode  in  which  they 
discharged  them ;  and  here,  by  the  way,  the  practice  of  ancient  and 
modem  times  seemed  sometimes  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other. 
It  treated  of  the  private  or  personal  knowle^g^  of  jurors  on  matten 
brought  before  them,  and  the  wei^t  which  should  be  given  to  it  in 
producing  the  verdict ;  of  the  field  occupied,  respectively,  by  the 
Ck>urt  and  the  Jury;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  latter  diould  be 
ruled  by  the  opinion  of  the  former.  A  certain  space  of  debateable 
ground  it  stated  to  exist,  but  the  charge  did  not  i^mpt,  strictly, 
to  define  its  limits.  Arbitrary  judges  and  licentious  juries  had 
both,  it  stated,  been  known.  For  the  excesses  of  the  former,  the 
Jury,  by  not  following  the  direction  of  the  Bench,  had  an  effectual 
remedy.  The  charge  concluded  with  a  just  eulogy  on  the  Jury 
institution,  as  being  the  best  practical  institution  that  was  ever  in- 
vented* 

The  Grand  Jury  subsequently  requested  that  it  might  be  &• 
voured  with  a  copy  of  the  charge.  The  learned  Judge  declined 
acceding  to  this  request,as  he  did  not  wish  to  sanction  the  precedeat; 
the  charge,  hoiwever,  was,  he  said,  in  the  press,  and  he  would  take 
care  that  every  individual  juryman,  who  wished  it,  should  recdvea 
copy. 

At  the  dose  of  the  sessions,  the  Grand  Jury  made  its  preseat- 
ment.  Having  been  handed  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  it  was 
delivered  by  him  to  the  learned  Judge  presiding  in  the  Cotit  at 
the  time,  (Mr.  Justice  Chambers,)  who,  having  read  it,  said,  on  it- 
delivering  it  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown :  *  1  have  no  objectioo  to 
receive  ^t  presentment ;  let  it  be  read ;'  or  words  to  that  eieet 
Hie  presentment  was  then  read  as  follows: 

To  the  Hommrabie  Sir  E.  Wett,  Kt.,  ChiifJuMOee,  and  Sir  C.  H,  Ckambtn, 
Kt,,  PuiMue  Judge^  qfUke  Si^ftreme  Court  qf  Judkatntre^  Bambajf. 

Mt  Lords, 

A  deputation  fVom  the  Grand  Jury  has  visited  the  jail,  and  found  it  iu  tbe 
usual  state  of  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  security.  The  Grand  Jury  aader- 
stands,  that  alterations  of  considerable  extent  in  the  buHding  are  in  coate«- 
platlon ;  any  suggestions,  therefore,  on  this  subject,  appear  to  be  saperflaoai; 
and  the  Grand  Jury  are  persuaded,  that  these  alterations  will,  whsA  afleded, 
be  Idund  to  answer  all  the  purposes  designed. 

On  the  subject  of  police,  the  only  recommendation  which  the  Grand  Jury 
beg  to  offer  is  in  aupport  of  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Grand  Jury  last  Jaly » 
that  the  former  system  of  conducting  proaeeatioas,  by  meana  of  a  pnblie  pre- 
aecator,  should  be  resorted  to,  as  one  more  suited  to  the  feelings  and  sinti- 
roents  of  the  Native  community,  and  better  calculated  to  bring  offenden  to 
justice. 

On  the  subject  of  the  charge  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Chambers,  the  Oraad 
Jury,  from  hearing  it  only  once,  and  most  of  them  entertaining  an  imprsmieB 
that  they  would  afterwards  have  the  means  of  consulting  it  more  partkalarly * 
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feel  themaelves  vnahle  to  make  any-detailed  obeenraflons ;  but  they  beg  lea¥e 
to  remark,  that  the  impression  on  their  minds  is,  that  the  general  ezposiUon 
of  the  principles  which  should  regulate  the  eondnct  of  Grand  Jurymen,  as 
contained  in  the  charge  of  the  learned  Judge,  is  in  unison  with  the  ideas  on 
that  subject  entertained  by  the  Grand  Jury ;  and  that  it  is  the  Grand  Jury's 
eonriction,  that  the  Grand  Juries  of  Bombay,  so  far  as  their  experience  reaches, 
haye  always  acted  in  conformity  with  those  principles,  and  will  always  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 
Grand  Jury  Room,  Bombay,  Oct.  18,  1626. 

(Signed)  C.  Norbis,  Foreman. 

Mr.  Justice  Chambers  then  said,  thai,  *  if  that  presentment  had 
not  been  so  moderate,  he  certainly  would  not  have  received  it :  as 
it  was,  he  had  few  remarks  to  msJce  upon  it.    Sitting,  as  he  did,  in 
that  situation,  it  was  his  duty  jealously  to  guard  the  rights  of 
the  Bench,  and  he  would  take  special  care  to  preserve  his  own 
independence.    The  charge  was  simply  on  a  point  of  faiw,  which, 
as  a  Judge,  it  was  his  duty  to  lay  down.  He  had  particularly  men-  1 
tioned  that  Grand  Juries  were  free  from  any  penal  consequences,  | 
and  the  Bench  was  equally  so,  as  there  was  no  power  that  could, 
take  cognizance  of  a  Judge  overstepping  the  line  of  his  duty  but  I 
the  Crown.  He  would  not  suffer  any  Grand  Jury,  ^wever  respect-' 
able  it  might  be,  to  comment  on  his  charge,  when  confined  to  points 
of  law.'  The  learned  Judge  then  said,  *  You  are  discharged.'   The 
discharged  Grand  Jury  then  left  the  box. 

The  learned  Judge  has  since  abandoned  his  intention  of  pub- 
lishing his  charge,  having  intimated  to  the  members  of  the  late 
Gnma  Jury  a  wish  to  be  relieved  from  his  promise  on  that  subject, 
in  which  they  have  accordingly  acquiesced.  v 

That  a  Grand  Jury  should  imagine  that  it  was  entitled  to  dis- 
cuss, in  the  Court,  points  of  law  with  the  Judge,  would  be  sufficiently 
extraordinary ;  and  the  fact,  therefore,  ought  hardly*  one  would 
think,  to  be  credited,  unless  it  were  established  on  strong  grounds. 
On  looking  at  the  presentment,  we  find  that  it  states,  that  ^  the 
impression  on  their'  (the  Grand  Jurymen's)  ^  minds  is,  that  the 

Seneral  exposition  of  the  principles  which  should  regulate  the  con- 
nct  of  Grand  Jurymen,  as  containe4  in  the  charge  of  the  learned 
Judge,  is  in  unison  with  the  ideas  on  that  subject  entertained  by 
the  Grand  Jury,'  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  oppor- 
tunity afforded  them  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  charge, 
*  they'  (the  Grand  Jurymen)  *  felt  themselves  unable  to  make  any 
detailed  observations  on  the  subject.'  Now,  allowing,  in  the  first 
place,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  charge  consisted  of  nothing 
but  pure  law,  considering  that  the  topic  discussed  was  the  duty  of 
jurymen,  it  does  seem  to  be  rather  tinreasonable  to  debar  Grand 
Jurymen  from  stating  that  their  sentiments  concurred  with  those 
delivered  Arom  the  bench ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  ideas,  which 
they  have  of  their  duty,  drawn,  probably,  from  other  sources 
than  those  which  had  led  to  the  conclusions  of  the  learned  Judge, 
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happened  still  to  coincide  with  these  conclusions.  And  if  soeh 
a  communication  were  not  improper,  surely  it  was  not  uiisait- 
able.  There  could  not  possibly  be  a  stronger  pledge  aibrdcd  to 
the  Court,  that  the  Grand  Jury  would  do  its  duty  cheerfully  and 
well,  than  this  explicit  declaration,  that  it  understood  and  felt  its 
duty  to  be  as  described  by  the  learned  Judge.  Had  the  Grand 
Jury  had  the  opportunity  of  making  the  more  '  detailed  observa- 
tions '  alluded  to,  it  might  have  been  enabled  to  thank  the  learned 
Judge  for  the  light  thrown  on  particular  parts  of  the  subject  by 
the  aid  of  historical  research  and  legal  knowledge ;  it  might  have 
observed,  that  on  some  points  its  previous  information  had  been 
imperfect ;  on  others,  its  previous  impressions  had  been  unformed ; 
but  that  the  charge  dissipated  all  doubts  and  obscurities,  and  sub- 
stituted satisfactory  proof  and  full  conviction :  all  this  might  pro- 
bably have  been  done,  allowing  the  subject  treated  to  have  been  one 
of  pure  law,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  that  the  jury  could  appre- 
hend rebuke.  But  from  the  short  sketch,  above  attempted,  of 
the  learned  Jndge*8  charge,  it  will  appear  very  doubtful  that  the 
address  could  properly  be  said  to  be  confined  to  pure  law.  One 
portion  of  it  consisted  of  historical  information ;  in  another  part, 
debaieable  grtniml,  to  the  occupation  of  which,  it  appeared,  both 
the  Court  and  jury  had  claims,  was  distinctly  mentioned ;  and  a 
third  part  bore  aUusion  to  cases  beyond  regular  law,  when  the 
jury,  in  support  of  justice  and  equity,  should  disregard  the  unjost 
directions  of  the  Judge,  though  on  points  left  to  his  directioa  by 
the  law,  and  act  according  to  its  own  conscience  and  judgment  Is 
there  nothing  in  all  this,  that  a  Grand  Jury  may  say  one  word  aboot, 
oven  in  concurring  with  the  Judge  ?  Surely,  this  and  more  may  be 
done.  Historical  notices  may,  without  doubt,  be  questioned  if 
necessary ;  and  if,  on  the  subjects  of  dehateable  groundy  and  cases 
beyond  the  law,  one  of  the  parties,  sharing  the  doubtful  jurisdic- 
tion, were  to  otfer  an  opinion,  such  occurrence  could  hardly  be 
deemed  very  extraordinary  or  irregular. 

It  may  seem  therefore  very  questionable,  whether  the  Grand 
Jury  would  not  have  been  fully  justified,  if  it  had  thought  it  advis- 
able, in  offering  observations,  not  in  strict  accordance  with  parts  of 
this  particular  charge :  but  nothing  whatever  of  this  kind,  be  it 
remarked,  was  done ;  it  expressed  its  concurrence  in  ^  the  general  . 
exposition,'  which  the  charge  contained,  ^  of  the  principles  which 
should  regulate  the  conduct  of  Grand  Jur3rmen  '*  and  the  present- 
ment was  *  moderate'  (the  term  used  by  the  learned  Judge,  though 
applicable^  it  would  seem,  rather  to  imagined  disagreement  than 
actual  occurrence.)  Under  such  circumstances,  a  hope  might  rea- 
sonably have  been  entertained,  that  if  the  Grand  Jury  had  appeared, 
by  its  presentment,  to  claim  the  singular  privilege  of  expounding 
points  of  law  in  Court,  explanation  might  have  been  asked,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  such  were  really  its  meaning.    This  was  the 
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more  necessary,  since  that  meaning  being  assumed,  seemed  held  at 
once  to  establish  the  fact  of  highly  culpable  invasion  of  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Court ;  for  surely  it  must  have  been  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  this  nature  that  produced  the  discharging  speech  of  the 
learned  Judge,  or  he  would  hardly  have  failed  to  infuse  into  it 
more  of  that  spirit,  the  prevalence  of  which  in  the  presentm^t 
was  so  marked  as  to  elicit  favourable  notice  even  in  the  midst  of 
censure. 


STANZAS, 

WriUen  on  board  the  AHa^  offMadHra,  June  2B,  1826. 

Glide,  gallant  bark  !  thy  destined  coarse  along 
The  bosom  of  the  wide  and  shoreless  ocean. 
And  speed  thy  wat*ry  flight  still  swifter  on. 
With  outspread  white  wings,  and  mi^estic  motion  I 
Pass  we  Madelra*s  isle,  while  o*er  the  deep 
In  sombre  shade,  tiie  dark  Desertas  frown- 
As  now  behind  their  rude  and  shaggy  steep^ 
The  sun's  last  rays  are  seen  descending  dow. 

Speed,  gallant  bark !  speed  on  thy  destined  track. 
To  distant  climes  beyond  earth's  central  line — 
To  any  eonntry  bear  roe  so  not  back 
Again,  it  be  to  that  which  birth  made  mine  ; 
For  little  have  I  left  in  Albion^s  land 
That  others  prize,  and  justly  count  as  dear ; 
To  grace  my  parting  waved  no  female  hand, 
Or  Beauty  gave  the  tribute  of  a  tear. 

The  sunmier  of  my  days  is  spent  and  past, 
The  aspirations  of  my  youth  are  o*er ; 
In  solitude  my  lonely  lot  is  cast — 
A  wanderer  on  earth,  from  shore  to  shore ; 
With  love  of  ftune  my  dawn  of  life  awoke. 
And  hopes  of  honours,  that  ambition  fired ; — 
Too  soon,  howe'er,  the  blight  of  passion  broke 
Upon  the  day-dreams  which  those  hopes  inspired. 

Too  soon  her  fairy  form  had  fuan  d  a  flame 
Far  fiercer  than  the  first  which  fired  my  breast ; 
Too  soon  the  demon  Disappointment  came. 
And  hopeless  Passion  ra?ed  itself  to  rest. 
The  dreams  of  love— of  feme— of  hope,  once  fled« 
Then  what  of  sweet,  or  noble,  now  remains  ? — 
'Twere  better  sure  to  slumber  with  the  dead. 
Than  thus  to  live,  and  wear  of  life  the  chains ! 
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LETTERS  PROM  A  CONTINENTAL  TRAVELLER. 

Milan,  Jpra9,\m. 
Aptbr  the  doleful  accounts  I  heard  at  Venice  of  Veil uti's  health, 
my  surprise  was  not  small  at  hearing,  on  my  arrival  at  Florence, 
that  he  was  there  before  me,  and  singing  at  the  Grand  Duke's  con- 
cert, and  also  at  those  of  Lord  Bnrghersh.  I  did  not  hear  him  at 
either,  not  having  been  presented  at  Court,  and  not  having  been 
introduced  to  Lord  Burghersh ;  but  his  singing  has  given  rise  to  a 
warm  strife  amongst  the  critics — one  party  astertii^g  that  he  has  al- 
together lost  his  voice,  and  sings  intolerably  out  of  tune,  whilst  the 
other  maintain  that  his  singing  is  more  excellent  than  ever.  Amidst 
such  uncompromising  asseverations,  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  truth; 
but  if  it  be  true  that  his  powers  are  8<x  decayed,  I  am  glad  that  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  witnessbg  the  alteration,  and  that  the  recol- 
lection of  his  exquisite  modulations  may  remain  undisturbed.  It  was 
reported  that  he  had  re-engaged  hin^self  to  slug  in  London ;  others 
said  he  was  to  be  at  Paris,  and  others  «t  Viemia. 

.  Florence  is  ^a^f  the  few  cities  In  Italy  which  has  a  Grand  Opera 
during  Lent.  Wnether  it  be  some  lurking  qualms  of  consdenee  at 
thus  diverting  themselves  during  a  season  of  fasting  and  morCifiea- 
tion,  or  the  vicinity  of  the  Pope  and  excommunication,  thatinflaeoces 
the  people  of  Florence,  I  know  not,  but  the  Opera  generallj  pats 
on  its  Sunday  clothes,  and  is  termed  an  oratorio,  w^lat  the  ballet 
is  suppressed  as  a  sin  too  enormous  to  be  suffered  in  a  pious  and 
orderly  conamunity. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  oratorio  was  ^  Jefte/  The  8ub|eet 
is  the  vow  of  Jeptha,  and  sJEbrds  situations  and  incidents  sufficiently 
dramatic.  The  music  was  expressly  composed  for  the  occasion  by 
Generali,  whose  name  stands  deservedly  very  high  amongst  modem 
composers.  He  was  the  master  of  Bossini,  and  may  fairly  be  consi- 
dered the  model  on  which  the  popular  school  of  that  great  maestro  is 
founded.  Indeed,  if  all  Bossini's  obligations  to  Generali  were  known, 
the  claim  of  the  former  to  originality  would  be  greatly  weakened. 
<  Jefte '  in  no  way  differs  from  any  other  serious  opera,  but  in  the 
story  being  taken  from  sacred  writings,  and  the  music  is  of  the 
same  character  as  that  usually  applied  to  heathen  and  profane 
dramas ;  not  like  the  solemn  productions  of  Handel  and  Beethoven, 
but,  like  Bossini's  ^  Mose,'  mixing  grace  and  melody  largely  with 
the  more  serene  beauties  which  uie  subject  naturally  inspires. 
Generali's  music  was  extremely  well  received  by  the  Florentines, 
though  he  laboured  under  great  disadvantages,  being  limited  in 
time,  and  having  his  genius  cramped  by  the  weakness  of  the  com- 
pany for  whom  he  was  to  compose ;  but  the  audience  made  a  suf- 
ficiently mark^  distinction  between  the  composer  and  his  execntife. 
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loading  the  former  with  applause,  and  receiving  the  latter  coolly 
enough.  The  music  in  fact  abounds  in  beautiful  and  original  ideas, 
and  had  it  been  sung  by  people  who  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
author,  it  would  have  produced  great  effseU  Our  old  friend,  Bonini, 
was  prima  donna,  but  she  is  in  bad  health,  and  did  not  ^iae  at  all. 
Reina,  the  tenor,  was  the  best  of  the  set,  and  all  that  depended 
upon  him  was  well  done,  but  the  rest  were  '  leather  and  prunella.' 

Here,  the  Sealais  dumb,  a  circumstance  which  occurs  but  during 
three  weeks  in  the  year ;  so  that  I  am  unfortunate.  They  begin 
in  a  few  days,  but  I  shall  most  likely  be  then  on  my  way  to  Paris. 
Your  remarics  on  the  inutility  of  regrets  at  leaving  Italy,  and  the 
vanity  of  attempting  to  procrastinate,  are  too  true  ;  but  how  is  it 
possible  to  leave  such  a  country  and  such  enjoyments  without  bitter 
regrets  ?  and  then,  when  I  think  of  ^e  horrors  of  India,  I  am  in  per-* 
plexity  how  to  direct  my  course  homeward.  My  great  desire  is  to 
go  l^Nice  and  the  South  of  France;  hot  conveyance  thither  is  dif- 
ficult. There  are  no  diligences,  and  I  must  either  trust  myself  to 
the  deceitful  ocean  at  Gem>a,  or  coast  leisurely  along  on  mule-back ; 
for  either  of  which  plans  a  surplus  of  time  is  necessary,  which  I 
have  not.  Probably  I  shall  be  so  long  deliberating,  that  a  hurried 
and  direct  retreat  will  be  the  result.  ^ 

The  weather  here  is  delightfully  serene,  and,  as  yft,  by  no  means 
too  warm,— -probably  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Alps,  which  pour 
down  a  current  of  cool  air.  A  certain  l^gnor  Orlandi  went  up 
here  in  a  balloon  a  few  days  ago ;  but  our  (keens  and  Sadlers 
would  have  laughed  at  the  little  enterprize  he  displayed  ;  for  he 
merely  ascended  a  few  thousand  feet,  remained  in  the  air  about  a  . 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  alighted  within  a  short  distance  of  the  1 
place  from  which  he  went  up.  The  best  of  the  spectacle  was  the  i 
multitude  of  people  assembled  in  the  arena,  an  immense  amphi- 
theatre, which  Napoleon  constructed  in  the  form  of  ancient  build- 
ings of  that  description,  and  which  it  is  said  can  hold  sixty  thousand 
spectators.  The  sight  of  this  vast  place,  crowded  as  it  was  on  this 
occasion,  was  really  fine.  Madame  Oamerin,  prima  areoporieiaf 
as  she  styles  herself,  is  to  make  a  similar  experiment  shortly,  with 
the  additional  display  of  a  descent  in  a  paraehutB,  This  letter  is 
but  a  poor  payment  of  my  debts,  but  I  have  less  to  say  than  usual ; 
for  in  Lent  there  is  little  to  see,  conseqfuently  little  to  talk  of. 

Miss  Fanny  Ajton  I  have  heard  repeatedly ;  but  whoever  de- 
scribed her  as  a  fine  singer,  was  but  a  poor  judge  of  what  is  good 
in  music.  She  is  an  agreeable  singer,  but  nothing  above  mediocrity ; 
and  she  was  well  received  at  Venice  and  elsewhere  as  an  exotic. 
ZucheUi  I  have  always  considered  as  a  very  excellent  siuger ;  but 
his  acting  in  the  *  Gazza  Ladra,^  which  I  have  repeatedly  seen, 
never  struck  me  as  any  thing  very  remarkable.*  I  believe  most 
singers,  when  they  go  to  England,  knowing  that  the  English  are  not 
judges  ct  music,  though  they  have  discrimination  iib  acting,  turn 
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their  attention  chiefly  to  the  latter,  and  in  an  opera  more  unhniior- 
tant,  branch  of  their  profeesion. 

Milan,  April  »,\m. 

You  will,  no  doubt,  be  surprised  to  see  by  the  date  of  this,  that 
I  am  still  at  Milan,  where,  probably,  you  expected  to  hear  of  me 
from  Paris.  The  truth  is,  the  delightfal  weather  we  have  had 
here,  has  tempted  me  to  make  various  rambles  to  the  lakes  and  other 
places  in  the  vicinity,  which  I  had  not  previously  seen.  God  knows 
when  (if  ever)  I  may  again  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  tbis 
country,  and  the  weakness  of  lingei-ing  in  it  a  few  days  longer  than 
perhaps  I  ought,  is  not  unpardonable.  Now,  however,  my  courage 
is  <  screwed,'  and  on  the  23d  my  journey  towards  Paris  commences. 
I  hare  been  compelled  to  abandon  my  Nice  scheme,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  there  with  reasonable  dispatch,  so  that  my  roate 
lies  over  the  Simplon  and  by  Geneva.  I  have  no  desire  to  stop  a 
moment  in  the  way ;  and  should  no  impediment  occur  to  my  pro- 
ceeding immediately  from  Geneva,  I  shall  be  at  Paris  on  the  30tb. 
Three  or  four  days  will,  in  all  probability,  suffice  for  any  thing  to 
be  done  there,  so  that  I  may  safely  promise  to  be  in  London  by  tbe 
7th  of  May.  Milan  is  not  now  very  full ;  but  the  ceremonies  at 
Rome  being  oi^r,  the  influx  will  soon  be  very  great  The  mortifi- 
cations  of  Len  Aeing  terminated,  (they  are  not  very  xigorons  here, 
the  theatres  being  shut  up  only  for  a  week,)  revelry  has  recom- 
menced. There  are  two  opei-as  at  present,  one  at  the  Scala,  and 
the  other  at  the  little  Teatro  Re.  The  first  is  new,  and  is  the  com- 
position of  Mcrcadante,  who  is  a  great  favourite  here ;  but  it  met 
with  but  a  cool  reception.  The  music  is,  in  truth,  ordinary,  aad 
no  great  vocal  strength  is  employed  in  it.  Even  Lorensani,  whose 
singing  is,  in  general,  so  unrivalled,  is  here  quite  lost.  Her  style 
is  heroic  and  majestic ;  and  here  they  have  made  a  whining  love- 
sick peasant  of  her,  and  in  an  opera  buflb  too !  for  which  Merca- 
dante  deserves  to  be  whipped.  The  other  opera  is  one  of  Vaccaj's, 
also  buflb — <  La  VHanella  Feudataria';  and  both  the  music  and  tbe 
singing  are  better  than  those  of  the  Scala. 

Madame  Gkimerin,  a  most  intrepid  aeronaut,  filled  the  arena 
last  Monday.  She  was  to  ascend  in  a  balloon,  and  come  down  ia 
a  parashute.  In  the  midst  of  the  preparations,  however,  the  sky 
suddenly  became  overcast,  and  a  tremendous  thunder-^faower  came 
on,  which  speedily  emptied  tbe  amphitheatre.  Very  few  werepio- 
vided  with  umbrellas,  and  all  were  dressed  in  their  best.  The  tor- 
rents of  rain  soaked  all  to  the  skin  in  a  twinkling,  and  the  destruc- 
tion was  immense.  I  heard  it  estimated  at  half  a  million  of  lirea, 
or  nearly  20,000/.— a  glorious  day  for  milliners  and  hatters.  I 
never  saw  a  scene  of  more  universal  distress ;  and,  spite  of  the  se- 
rious mishaps  above  mentioned,  it  was  really  highly  amusing.  The 
spectacle  was,  of  course,  prorogued,  and  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
which  happilv  proved  a  beautiful  day,  and  it  was  amusing  enough 
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to  see  how  universal  ambrellas  were,  and  to  observe  the  various  arts 
which  had  .been  employed  to  resuscitate  droojMog  feathers,  to  re- 
duce the  fractares  of  battered  hats,  and  to  coax  into  their  original 
folds  and  dimples,  the  garments  which  had  been  so  mercilessly 
drenched.  All,  however,  went  on  smoothly  this  time.  Madame 
Oamerin  ascended,  and,  when  M  a  great  height,  separated  herself 
from  the  balloon,  and  descended  in  a  fearfnl  rapidity  in  the  para- 
shnte.  She  arrived,  however,  safely,  and  returned  immediately  to 
the  arena  to  receive  the  congratulaaons  of  the  spectators. 

She  mnst  be  a  woman  of  astonishing  nerve^  as  she  lately  per- 
formed the  same  exploit  at .  Venice^  with  the  certain  necessi^  ot 
descending  in  the  sea. 

Parit,ifof7,  IW. 

Here  I  am  at  last,  out  of  the  way  of  all  temptation  to  prolong 
my  absence  from  sweet  home ;  for  though  Paris  is  a  pleasant 
enough  place  to  spend  some  time  in,  yet  after  Italy  it  has  very  few 
attractions  for  me,  and  you  may  believe  me  perfectly  sincere,  when 
I  say  that  my  wish  is  to  stay  as  short  a  time  as  possible  here,  and 
to  hasten  to  rejoin  you  all,  which  I  shall  do  with  unfeigned  satis- 
faction. My  journey  was  somewhat  protracted  by  ^e  quantity  of 
snow  which  was  on  the  Simplon ;  though  it  may  appear  strange 
to  you  that  such  an  impediment  should  be  found  so  late  as  the  end 
<^  April,  yet  I  assure  you  it  was  not  trifling.  The  snow  was,  in 
some  places,  four  feet  deep,  and  was  impassable  for  wheeled  car- 
riages ;  bat  a  track  was  cut  through  it  for  sledges,  and  in  this  way 
I  was  obliged  to  perform  a  considerable  part  of  the  passage.  This 
track,  which  was  none  of  tlie  best,  passed  along  the  edges  of  the 
procipices  in  a  manner  that  was  really  sometimes  appalling,  the 
more  so  as  an  occasional  upset  which  we  got,  forced  <m  us  the  con- 
viction that  our  conveyance  was  not  the  most  steady*  But  this 
was  not  the  wdrst,  for  as  we  passed  late  in  the  day,  about  two 
o'clock,  when  the  sun  was  extremely  powerful,  we  bald  avalanches 
tumbling  aroundus  in  alld]rections,ana,in  one  or  two  instances,  were 
obliged  to  remain  in  rather  a  perilous  situation,  whilst  the  coach- 
men were  engaged  in  cutting  through  the  huge  moantains  of  snow 
which  obstructed  our  progress.  Now,  though  this  was  a  sight  really 
fine  and  greatly  to  be  enjoyed,  when  the  observer  Is  placed  out  of 
the  reach  of  harm,  vet,  under  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case,  I  coidd  have  dispensed  with  it.  This,  and  the  loss  of  a  day 
at  D^n,  where  I  could  not  get  a  place  for  Paris  immediately,  de- 
tained me  so,  that  I  ^d  not  get  here  till  yesterday,  though  I  left 
Ifilan  on  the  28d.  The  joumcg^  was  the  most  fatigumg  and  disa- 
greeable I  have  ever  performed. 
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Siii,«— When  first  I  eitered  the  Indian  army,  twenty-five  yean 
.affo,  U  was  a  condolatory  saying  with  my  brother  officers,  when  any 
of  them  happened  to  meet  .with  iigustice  from  either  Government 
or  the  Commander-in-chief,  and,  on  representation,  were  refused 
redress,  to  say,  ^  t  will  memorialize  the  Court  of  Directors^  when 
1  know  I  shall  hate  justice  done  me'  How  diametrically  opposite 
is  BOW  the  fact  1  since,  of  late  years,  the  Court  of  Directors  have 
assumed  to  themselves  the  province  of  internal  management,  by 
seftcHng  out  ordei%  on  every  subject,  even  the  most  minute,  con- 
neoced  with  tiie  army.  The  Oovemments  and  CoDunanders-iS' 
chief  have  consequently  become  mere  machines,  or  cloaks,  to  coi- 
ceal  the  mancnivres  practised  in  Leadenhall  Street.  The  Indian 
amy  have  now  no  redress :  the  inutility  of  appeal  is  admitted.  The 
Company  have  placed  themselves  with  the  army,  as  they  have  tl- 
)owed  the  collector  to  place  himself  with  their  unfortunate  ryot 
subjecta,  who  may  have  occa^on  to  complain  of  him  or  his  satd- 
lites ;  the  whAe  being  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  mere  mockeij 
of  justice. 

Out  of  the  nuknerous  memoriak  and  representations  that  have 
reached  the  India  House,  oomplabiing  of  the  new  orgaftitttiot  of 
I824>  not  mat  of  the  oomplaiBlB  have  met  with'ie£efls,  thoagh 
■lany  of  tfaea  had  to  complain  of  great  injustice  from  the  systeii 
adopted  oto  that  occasion.  I  have  seen  sodm  of  these  asenMitls 
mysdf,  and  I  underataad  the  general  reply  of  the  Court  to  tedi 
^ippareat  wrsng  to  have  been,  <  Thai  ike  system  compUdnsd  of  mm 
edopMhf^  the  Court  on  mature  eonsidermtieth  andthmiiieeuU 
^mlt  imw  samHionafny  d^rimre  therefrom.'  On  the  justice  aad 
impartiality  of  this  reply,  i  shall  not  now  dwell,  but  proceed  W 
fhni  you  a  statement  of  the  injury  done  fay  this  mttture  eomsiimwUiB 
^ the  H&nourakle  Court  to  many  ottlmtoULo&cein:  Imeantlie 
aeoiDr  regimental  captains  on  the  old  establishment  Previous  to 
tha  new  arraagemeats,  those  semor  eapteans  were  regimeataHy  en- 
titled to,  and  had  the  chance  of  promoUan,  by  the  death,  retii^ 
ment,  ftc,  of  two  majors.  To  form  the  aew  estaUislmiettt,  oue  et 
those  major*  were  ranoved,  and  the  soeond  ci^itain  rem^fii  with 
Um  as  fint  captain,  gahung  thereby  one  atep,  and  an  e^ial  ehinoe 
of  prettodon,  by  death,  rethrement^  ^.,  vrith  his  seaiar  captain. 
But  to  make  it  more  plab,and  to  enable  i^l  classes  of  your  leadeM* 
who  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  welAtfia  of  the  Indian  anny»  to  esc 
at  a  glance  the  injustice  I  complain  of,  I  shall,  with  your  permbsion, 
furnish  them  with  comparative  statements  of  a  regiment  as  it  stood 
on  the  old  establishment,  previous  to  the  1st  of  May  1824,  and  as 
it  stood  by  the  new  organization  of  that  day,  when  split  and  formed 
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bilo  two  ffegimeirfs ;  aad  agak  as  it  stood  on  the  latof  Itay  l^Sd. 
Aad  aa  tbe  doublkg  systen  adopted  on  the  Bcnnbay  establiRhmeni 
will  best  suit  nay  purpose  in  making  myself  understood,  I  shall, 
with  that  intent,  sdect  the  First  Native  Regiment,  under  that 
Presidency,  as  an  exasiple : 

Comparative  LiMtit  i^  the  FMt  Native  Regiment  qf  the  Bimha$  Arm/fy  a$ 
tke  Officers  stood  fir  Promotion  regimentalfy,Jirst,  on  the  Old  SstaoHsk* 
ment;  secondigf,  on  ^  Nbw  Organisation  i^ftke  \st  cfMa^  18B4;  ami 
atrdig,  onthelst  qfMajf  IdSM;  showing  the  it^ustiee  done  to  the  Senior 
Regimental  Captains  hg  these  changes. 


rtntNaUrcIUri. 
MttitoBtbeOId 
EilablitbiBent. 


Pint  Nalhre  Rcgiimnt,  forming  Pint 
and  Second  Regineote  on  the  New 
Brtiblifbmeiit,  lit  May  1834. 


Fust  Native  Reginent,  formiog  Pint 
aid  Second  Regimeota  on  flie  Mew 
EiCablisliment,  lat  Blay  1896. 


FliatRcgiinnit.  Seoond  RegiBwnt 


Regiment.  Second  Regiment' 


ire  A.  J 


Mqjors. 
Joseph  Brown 
John  Morin 
OB^tabu, 
J.  Dnnstervflle 
Ro.  Robertaott 
J.  GfnntDnff 
William  Inglit 
J.  W.  fUoonar 
DbvM  Capon 
Anthony  Mone 
A.  N.  RiddeU 
JLiemtemtaUt, 
John  Reynolds  T. 
David  ^orhet 
T.  R.BIUMno] 
Wa.  RollinffB 
Tbos.  ClibbornG. 
J.  Graham 
A^.E. 
James  Hardy 
J.  G.  Lascetles 
H.  C 

6.  R.  Fenwick 
George  Boyd 
J.  8.  Down 
JohnCflambell 
T.  Donnelly 
tf .  C.  Freeman 
EdfriraHimt 
A.  Hand 

J.  Phntips 

J.  K.  GOoag 

J.  Harvogr 

O.  Le  G.  Jacob 

Ensigns. 
H.B.Caas]- 
5.  NevJU? 
G.  H.  Gordon 
J.  G.  Hoffie 
iUBAaifc 
J.  G.  Bowater 
A.Heighington 

Three  Vacant 


Mtyor. 
Joseph  Brown 

detains, 
J.  Dnnsterville 
J.  Grant  Duff 
J.  W.  Falconar  D. 
Anthony  Mone 
J.  Reynolds 


Jfo/or. 
John  Morin 


M4^or. 
Joseph  Brown 


Mqjor. 
R.  Robertson 


Captahts. 
Ro.  Robertson 
W.  InglU 
D.  Capon 
A.  N.  RiddeU 
D»  Forbes 


Ct^tains, 
J.  DunsterviUeW 
J.  Grant  Duff 
J.  W.  Falconar] A 
Anthony  Morse 
John  Rieyndlds 


Ctptoliit. 

Inglis 
D.  Capon 

N.RiddeU 
D.  Forbes 
W.  Rollhigs 


'.R.BillamoreW 

Thos.  CUbbomT. 

.£.  Stanton  J 


•  fitmtflD  T< 


G.  Lascelles 
R.  Fenwick 
B.  Down 
DonneUy 

fi.Hnnt 

J.  PhtHips 

~.  Harvey 


•  CamfbeUH. 


JBai^fNr. 
.B^CnipbeU 
G*  H.  Gordon 
R.  Stark 
A.llei^ngtott 


One  Vacant. 


,  Rollings 

Graham 

Hardy 

C.  Te 

Boyd 
CampbfR 

C.  Free 

Bind 
K.  Gloaff 

LeG.  Jacob  H 


freeman  £. 


T.R.BUlamoreT. 
Thos.ClibbomJ 
A.J.£.StentonO. 
W.C.Teaadde|j 
J.  E.  Down 
J.  Donnelly 
*"  Hunt 


Phillips 
James  Harvey 
*'B.Campb^J. 


Graham 
Hardy 
Boyd 
CampbaU 
.C.  Freeman 
Hand 
K.  Gloaf 
Le&Jaoob 
NetiUe 
C.  Bowater 


Ensigm. 
£.JfovUl(B 
J.  G.  Mudte 
J.  C*  Bowater 


Two  Vacant 

to*  ' 


Bmigns. 
a.8taik 
A.Heighingto 
T.  Fouerton 
C.  B.  Raitt 


One  Vacant. 


BsJri^SSior 
WiUiamGeddai 


Three  Vacant 
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By  a  reference  to  the  '  Bast  India  Register '  of  the  dates  alluded 
to>  the  above  comparative  lists  will,  in  every  respect,  be  foand  cor- 
rect. Captiun  Dunsterville  will  there  be  seen  to.  remain  senior 
captain  under  Major  Brown ;  while  Captain  Robertsouy  the  second 
captain  on  the  old  establishment,  has  obtained  a  minority  by  the 
death  of  Major  Morin.  That  this  step,  in  right,  belonged  to  Cap- 
tain Dunsterville,  no  one  can  deny.  The  conditions  on  which  he 
entered  the  service  insure  it  to  him,  viz.  promotion  by  seniority  ; 
yet,  in  the  face  of  this  agreement  between  the  cadet  and  the  Hon. 
Company,  has  Captain  Dunsterville,  and  others  similarly  situated, 
been  refused  redress.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  supercession  which 
Lieut.  Billamore  and  Ensign  Campbell  have  experienced,  because 
the  former  officer  got  two  steps  by  the  new  organization,  and  the 
latter  may  in  time  retrieve  what  he  has  lost.  On  the  contrary, 
this  cannot  be  the  case  with  Captain  Dunsterville,  because  the 
picomotion  to  a  majority  precludes  such  chance.  Captain  Dun- 
sterville must  therefore,  unfortunately,  always  remain  jonior  to 
Major  Robertson,  unless  the  Honourable  Court  can  be  made  to 
feel  the  injustice  of  what  I  have  endeavoured,  through  the  medium 
of  the  *  Oriental  Herald,'  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Directors 
individually,  many  of  whom,  I  am  persuaded,  remain  to  this  mo- 
ment in  ignorance  of  the  complaints  of  those  officers  in  whose 
behalf  I  have  ventured  to  appeal. 

So  entirely  were  the  rights  of  the  senior  regimental  captains 
overlooked  by  the  Court  of  Directors  in  their  instructions  for  the 
new  arrangements,  and  so  well  had  they  established  the  equality 
of  promotion  between  the  senior  and  second  regimental  captains, 
that  I  have  only  in  confirmation  to  refer  your  readers  to  the 
General  Order  issued  on  the  new  organization,  dated  Fort  William, 
May  6, 1824,  and  to  be  found  in  the  <  Oriental  Herald,'  p.  597, 
vol.  3. ;  but  as  many  of  your  friends  may  not  be  in  possessioo  of 
that  volume,  the  following  is  an  extract: 

*  Th0  several  regimeDts  of  European  and  Native  infiuitry  will  be  divided 
Into  two  rtgimenU  each,  by  the  final  separation  of  battalions,  and  the  oAeers 
posted  alternately,  i.  e. ;  all  the  odd  or  uneven  nambers  of  each  rank  to  tbe 
first,  and  the  even  numbers  to  the  teeomd  battalions  of  their  present  Mgimeota.* 

Here  was  no  choice  ;  the  senior  captain  was  ordered  to  the  first 
battalion,  although  he  might  have  served  in  the  seeood  battalion 
from  the  period  of  his  first  entrance  into  the  service :  bat  I  shall 
proceed  with  the  extract : 

*  It  Is  not  intended  that,  in  carrying  the  present  orders  into  effect,  oBoers 
shonld  be  permanently  rehioved  from  the  particular  battalion  in  which 
they  may  long  have  served,  and  wish  to  remain ;  provided,  that  by  an  inter- 
change between  officers  standing  the  same  number  of  removes  from  promo- 
tion, each  coald  be  retained  in  his  particular  battalion,  and  both  are  willing 
to  make  the  exchange,  and  shall  prefer  an  application  for  that  pnrpose  vitbin 
four  months  from  the  date  at  which  the  present  arrangement  shall  take  effect, 
or  within  twelre  months  where  either  of  the  parties  shall  be  absent  oa 
folough.' 
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The  above  extract  requires  no  comment ;  it  is  a  complete 
acknowledgment,  and  proves,  beyond  all  I  can  urge,  the  injustice 
done  to  the  senior  regimental  captain.  He  is  here  permitted,  as  a 
favour,  to  change  places  with  his  junior  officer,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  retrograde  one  step,  and  this  only  conditionally.  Such  are  the 
advantages  he  has  derived  from  the  new  organization  of  1824. 

I  have  already  given  what  may  be  considered  as  the  general 
reply  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  representations  of  the  senior 
regimental  captains.    What  will  your  readers  think,  when  (  assert 
on  authority,  that  in  opposition  to  the  '" 
departure  from  the  system  adopted  C( 
only  a  departure,  bat  an  entire  repeal 
the  senior  lists,  had  taken  place.    Thei 
the  1st  of  May  1824,  to  give  promol 
colonel-commandants  were  in  a  man 
Honourable  Court  not  conceded  to  \ 
officers  what  they  continue  to  deny 
captains.    Arc  we  to  take  this  as  a  S] 
of  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Direc 
Court  mete  out  justice  as  they  do  theii 
and  influence  that  which  they  can  ui 
accompanied  by  such  powerful  agents  1 
not ;  but  facts  arc  stubborn  things 
and  have  only  to  regret  that  some  mo 
teered  in  behalf  of  an  injured  class  of  k/j^v^.o. 

A  SUBSCRIBBR. 
laa  May  1897. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  EASTERN   MANNERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 
%fSL,  May  16,  1887. 

Those  of  us,  to  whom  age  or  infirmity  allows  only  short  excur- 
sions beyond  the  elbow  chair,  are  peculiarly  indebted  to  travellers, 
who  bring  within  the  scope  of  our  observation,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  press,  the  result  of  their  own  toilsome  and  often  perilous  ad- 
ventures. It  was  with  such  a  grateful  filling  that  I  read  the 
'  Travels  in  Mesopotamia.' 

My  attention  was  soon  arrested  by  the  account  (1, 87)  of  a  re- 
markable custom  mong  the'  Turcomans,  whose  method,  it  seems, 
'  of  curing  a  fever,  is  to  sew  the  patient  tightiy  up  ii  the  hot  skin  of 
an  ox,  freshly  flayed  for  the  occasion.'  A  coincidence  between 
the  medical  practice  among  the  dwellers  about  <  Mount  Taurus' ia 
1818,  and  the  literati  of  Cambridge,  early  in  the  17th  century, 
imaiediately  occurred  to  me  as  sufficiently  exact  to  be  worthy  of 
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noticey  tlioiigh  tbe  malady  was  of  an  opposite  deseriptioiiy  and  Hhit 
process  somewhat  different. 

Mr.  Granger,  In  his '  ]IMographical  ffistory  of  England/  mentions 
<  William  Butler  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge/  who  died  in  1618, 
aged  82,  as  *  one  of  the  greatest  phydcians  and  most  capricioiis 
hnmorists  of  his  time.*  Of  his '  extraordinary  methods  of  enre/  the 
Mographer  gires  the  fblkming  instance  from  ^  Anhrey's  MSB.  in 
Ashmole's  Musenm/  which  Dr.  Aflda  also  quoted  k  hu  ^  Biogis^ 
phical  Memoirs  of  Medicine :' 

'  A  clergyman,  in  Cambridgeshire,  by  ezcessiTC  application  in 
composing  a  learned  sermon,  ¥^ich  he  was  to  preach  before  the 
kinff  at  Newmarket,  had  brought  himself  into  such  a  way,  that  be 
could  not  sleep.  His  friends  were  advised  to  give  hhn  opium, 
which  he  took  in  so  large  a  quantity,  that  it  threw  him  into  a  pro- 
found lethargy.  Dr.  Butler,  who  was  sent  for  from  Cambridge, 
upon  seeing  and  hearing  his  case,  jQew  into  a  passion,  and  told  his 
irife,  that  she  was  in  danger  of  being  hanged  for  killing  her  husband, 
and  very  abruptly  left  the  room.  As  he  was  going  through  the 
yard,  in  his  return  home,  he  saw  several  cows,  and  asked  her  to 
whom  they  belonged,  she  said,  to  her  husband.  ^<  Will  you,"  says 
the  doctor,  **  give  me  one  of  these  cows,  if  I  can  restore  him  to  life  !* 
She  replied,  **  with  all  my  heart.'*  He  presently  ordered  a  cow  to 
be  kffled,  and  the  padent  to  be  put  into  the  warm  carcase,  which 
presently  recovered  him.' 

I  hasten  to  a  more  agreeable  subject:  the  *  pure  hospitafity*  at 
Shahaboor,  fp.  21,)  *  for  which  no  payment  was  either  asfcM  or 
offered.'  Sanays,tluitleamedandjustlycreditedtraveller,witiie8oed 
also  tluseastem  hospitality.  About  April  1611,he'cametoaviIla|e 
seated  on  a  little  hiU,  in  the  midst  of  a  plain/  which  he  conjectnieB 
to  have  been  <  formerly  called  PakBiyrus,  or  old  Tyrus.*  He  tine 
proceeds: 

'  Forget,  I  must  not,  the  custom  observed  by  the  inhabitants 
hen^kbout,  who  retun  the  old  world's  hospitality.  Be  the  pas* 
seni^er  Christian,  or  whatsoever,  they  will  lionse  him»  prepaie  Um 
Mitraordinary  fiure,  and  look  to  his  mule,  without  talking  of  esis 
asper.  Bat  these  predBe  Mahometans  will  neither  eat  nor  diiak 
Wtth  »  Christian,  onLy  aiBiater  to  his  wanta ;  wid  when  he  hath 
Ame,  break  the  earthem  dishes  wherein  he  was  fed,  ae  deiled.'— 
(Ed.  vii.  p.  166.) 

To  qaete  a  title  page  •f  the  last  centaty,  tUs  is  a  aWkiag  in- 
ateiee  of  *  orthodoxy  and  diarity  united'  ameaf  Mnheaififam 
I  regret,  as  a  Chiistian,  that  aonei^  us,  they  h»fie  been  so  ollea 
€Bs|dned.  I  tmnt,  however,  that  on  tihis,  as  on  otter  great  suhjedi 
afhomaa  iateTest,it  maybe  justty  said  that  <  the  night  tefarspeat; 
the  day  is  at  hand.' 

Ssmtais. 
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WAB  80N0  OF  UJOUiiliA,  JHM  qiFP|B»  PROPUBT, 

fiC/bre  Me  ilMai*  ^  CMiM*!  7Vm  III  Wft.^ 

Waks!  AmakoMQ^twako! 

And  arm  yourselTM  for  war  I 

As  comiDg  winds  the  forest  shakot 

I  hear  a  sofimd  jQrom  ftr*— 

It  is  not  thunder  in  the  sky, 

Nor  lion's  roar  upon  the  hilt. 

But  the  Toice  of  Him  who  sits  on  hi|ph. 

And  Uds  me  speak  his  will  1 

He  hids  me  eall  jou  forth. 

Bold  sons  of  Oahabi,  % 

To  sweep  the  white  men  from  the  earth, 

And  driTe  them  to  the  sea: 

The  sea,  which  heayed  them  up  at  first, 

For  AmakosB*8  eurse  and  bane. 

Howls  for  the  progeny  she  nnrst 

To  swallow  them  again. 

Hark!  *Tls  UhUmgha's  voic^  § 

From  high  LnkCri*s  cayes,  || 

That  calls  yon  now  to  make  your  ehoicd* 

To  eonquer  or  be  slayes : 

To  meet  proud  England's  flashing  guni» 

And  fight  like  warriors  nobly  bom. 

Or  crouch  with  base  Umllo's  sons,  %, 

Whom  fireemen  hold  in  seom. 

Breathes  there  a  dastard  here 
Who  shrinks  from  JSurope's  fire  I 
Let  him  in  darkness  shrond  his  Am, 
Aid  from  our  ifiiki  lellre, 

•  Vide  '  Oriental  Herald,*  ilpr  Jamuyry  IW'r  Tot,  XI|.p4 1^ 
t  The  national  appeUatioo  of  the  Frontier  CafffTS* 
t  A  CalEir  Chief  aaA  hm,  ftfher  el  te  GUiAB'liMBMHiit  JalM%  Md 
fpmdfiuber  of  Gaik^ 
i  Hie  BofMM  Being  or  Chreal  Spirftt. 
I  A  mowMdn  near  4he  Frontier. 
9  CafllNr  appellatiou  of  the  Hottentots. 
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(At  tkulkt  the  ImmukI,  or  tnwiking  foi, 
Or  Tillftln  BosehuMB  to  his  hold)^ 
FitilmTS  to  tend  the  Chrlstaiii  ioekt 
¥riUi  wretehas  bougbt  and  sold ! 

B«t  «oaie,  ye  ddgftam  bold, 
With  war^plvnes  waTing  high ;  * 
Come,  efery  warrior  young  and  otd. 
With  dab  and  assagaT.  t 

Remeaiber  how  the  Spoiler'i  hoet. 
Like  woWea,  did  through  your  hamleta  range ; 
Yonr  herds,  your  wives,  your  children  Tostr- 
Remember ! — and  revenge  t 

Fling  your  broad  shields  $  away— 
They  aid  not  'gainst  such  foes ; 
But  hand  to  hand  we  *  U  fight  to-d^y, 
And  with  their  bayonets  close. 
Break  each  man  short  his  strongest  spear, 
And  when  to  battle's  edge  we  come. 
Rush  on  the  foe  in  ftill  career. 
And  to  their  hearts  strike  home !  § 

Wake !  Amakoss,  wake  1 

And  muster  for  the  war : 

The  gaunt  hyenas  tnm  the  brake. 

The  vultures  from  aihr. 

Are  gathering  at  my  spirit's  call. 

And  follow  tut  our  westward  way — 

For  well  they  know,  ere  evening  fUl, 

They  shall  Imve  glorious  prey ! 

CqgkrFnmtier,  1895. 


*  The  Caffin*  warriors,  on  going  to  battle,  ornament  their  heads  with  Utf 
plumes  formed  of  tlie  wings  of  the  Balearic  Crane,  which  abounds  in  tbm 
country,  and  is  esteemed  by  them  a  sacred  bird. 

t  The  AitagaH  or  Caffer  javelin,  is  a  weapon  witiiadouble-edged  iron  hsid 
aflzed  to  a  slender  tapering  shaft  of  from  five  to  six  feet  in  length.  Evsrv 
wwHorearrlesasheaf  ofsik  or  eight  of  these  weapons,  and  can  strike  with 
considerable  accuracy  and  great  force  an  enemy  at  the  distance  of  eighty 
paces.    The  chib  (or  irfrri)  is  used  both  as  a  missle  and  in  close  combat 

%  Their  shields  are  formed  of  bullock's  or  bu6fisloe's  hide,  of  an  ovil  sb^e, 
and  aboQt  four  teet  in  lengtii,  so  as  to  oover  the  entire  trunk  of  the  body. 

S  Before  the  attadc  on  Oraiham's  Town,  Makanna  directed  the  warrlorsto 
break  each  short  the  shaft  of  his  strongest  assagai,  and  rush  upon  the  troopi 
with  them  to  close^combat ;  had  this  bold  but  judicious  advice  been  followed, 
the  result  would  in  all  probability  have  been  very  different  and  mucb  wnn 
disastrous  to  the  Colony. 
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Thb  tbird  part  of  the  *  Scenery,  Costnmee,  and  Architecture, 
chiefly  on  the  Western  side  of  India/  has  just  apppeared^  and  does 
ample  justice  to  the  hopes  held  out  of  its  excellence. 

The  first  engraving  in  the  Series  represents  the  '  Immolation  of 
a  Hindoo  Widow  at  Baroda,  in  Guzerat/  the  account  of  which 
has,  we  believe,  been  furnished  from  the  excellent  authority  of 
Major  Camac,  himself  long  a  Political  Resident  in  that  city,  and 
recently  become  an  Bast  India  Director.  The  account  is  brief, 
but  impressive,  and  breathes  throughout  a  humane  solicitude  on 
the  subject.  The  pictorial  representation  of  the  revolting  sacrifice 
is  judiciously  (we  speak  merely  as  with  reference  to  a  work  of  aH) 
confined  to  the  preparatory  scene,  in  which  is  combined  all  the 
beautiful  grouping  of  temples,  groves,  and  sacred  streams,  with  a 
multitude  of  eager  and  busy  assistants  in  the  impressive  rites, 
while  the  enthusiastic  and  devoted  widow  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  the  picture,  and  in  conference  with,  the  yellow-robed 
Brahmin  who  attends  her,  awakens  the  most  Uvely  yet  painful 
interest  in  her  approaching  fate. 

The  second  plate  represents  the  *  Tombs  of  the  Kings  of  Ool- 
conda.'  The  account  of  these  in  the  text  has  been  furnished,  we 
understand,  by  Mr.  Russell,  the  late  Resident  at  Hyderabad,  than 
whom  no  better  authority,  on  such  a  subject,  could  be  named.  It 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  territory  in  which  these  monuments  are 
found ;  a  description  of  their  architectural  character  and  det«ls ; 
and  a  short  account  of  the  famed  ^  diamond  mines  of  Golconda,' 
wluch  will  undeceive  many  as  to  the  associations  «rhich  these  terms 
generally  convey.  The  picture  is  extremely  beautiful,  as  well  as 
accurate,  and  remmds  us  forcibly  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Mameluke 
Beys  at  Cairo. 

The  <  Fortress  of  Bowrie,  in  Rajpootana,'  is  the  next  in  order ; 
and  we  confess  that  we  never  before  saw  any  coloured  engraving 
which  gave  us  the  same  vivid  and  accurate  idea  of  the  bright 
sunny  light  which  plays  in  full  blaze  upon  the  burnt  up  yeUow 
grass  of  the  Indian  hills.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  sweet  scene  ;  and  the 
onion  of  rugged  hill  and  gentle  slope — of  stem  overhanging  for- 
tresses and  calm  and  limpid  lakes— enriched  as  these  are  by  groups 
of  horse  and  characteristic  foliage,  produces  a  most  agreeable  and 
impressive  effect. 

For  richness  of  colouring,  and  for  romantic  wildnesq  of  aspect, 
the  *  Hermitage  at  Kurrungalee,  in  Ceylon,'  however,  still  surpasses 
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it.  The  great  Bouddhist  dome  seen  through  a  caTemons  opei- 
ing  in  the  cliff,  the  stapendoiis  masses  of  soperincumhent  rode,  the 
soUtade  of  the  pointed  mountain,  called  Adam's  Peak,  rimog  in  the 
distance,  and  the  untrodden  thickets  which  clothe  its  ddes,  all  pre- 
sent a  character  of  primeval  wildness  so  complete,  that  hut  for  the 
two  pilgrims  iatrodnced  at  the  eatranee  of  t^  oaye,  the  speelitor 
might  ^lieve  that  this  region  had  naver  yet  home  ^e  tread  of 
human  footsteps.  Both  of  these  pictures  are  from  the  pendlof  the 
late  Captain  Charles  Auher,  of  the  Quarter-Master-Geiieral's  De- 
partment of  the  King's  forces  in  Ceylon,  and  brother  to  Mr.  Anber, 
one  of  the  present  l^retaries  to  the  East  India  Company ;  and 
these  admirable  productions  do  honour  to  his  memory. 

The  \  North-West  View  of  the  Bombay  Fort,'  thougb  iaferior  is 
bterest  to  all  the  preceding  subjects,  has  the  merit  of  striet  aceua^ 
in  its  details ;  and  we  entirely  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  text  ir 
his  description  of  the  varied  and  picturesque  views  of  its  magpii* 
cent  harbour,  the  sunouuding  objects  of  which  he  conc^iFet  W  be 
superior  in  imposing  grandeur  and  beauty  even  to  the  Bay  if 
Naples* 

As  a  whole,  however,  the  last  picture  of  the  series,  a  *  Vhnk% 
View  from  Cedliann,  near  Bombay,'  is  certainly  the  most  complete. 
The  artist  has  given,  in  the  text,  the  most  satisfkctory  reaaoae  ht 
his  attempt  to  catch  the  evanescent  beauties  of  this  pecuHar  pai- 
tion  of  the  day ;  and  wheti»er  this  depended  on  his  chdce  of  oljecte 
for  illustration,  or  ia  his  manner  of  treating  them,  his  sneeev 
could  not  have  been  more  oomplete.  This  picture  alone,  for 
the  angularity,  the  sublimity,  the  richness,  and  yet  complete 
fidelity  of  its  representation,  is  worth  the  price  of  the  vfaok 
8eries ;  and  we  think  that  Captain  Orindlay's  richly-coloured  *  Vievs 
of  Western  India,'  and  Mr.  Laadseer's  masterly  engravings  of  the 
*  Ruins  of  Dacca,'  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  that  great  Enpii^ 
ought  to  be  possessed  by  every  lover  of  the  arts,  who  has  the  leait 
sympathy  with  the  people  or  {he  country,  as  bdng  each  the  mofft 
perfect  productions  of  their  kind  that  relate  to  the  Oriental  «od4* 
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NOW  BXHiBrnne. 

To  the  Bditar  of  the  Oriental  HeraU. 

SIR,  Majt  15»  1897. 

AuonG  the  i^tures  now  erhibitiag  by  the  Society  of  British 
Aitiffts,  thar^  is  one,  with  its  acGompammeiit)  peculiarly  worthy  of 
BOtice.  I  have  indted  never  observed  *  the  sister  arts  of  paint  and 
Terse'  to  have  been  introduced  in  a  more  agreeable  conaection, 

I  refer  to  *  The  Yoang  Gatechist/  by  Meyer,  which  deseribes  a 
Uttk  girl,  a  white,  teaching  a  negro  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer* 
Annexed  to  the  picture,  are  the  following  lines  by  Mr.  Charles 
Lamb.  They  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  interesting,  but  will  not  sur- 
prise those  who  ku^w  the  talent  of  the  writer,  and  especially 
those  who  have  also  the  greater  advantage  of  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Uodaad  benevolent  temperament  of  the  man : 

Q.  While  this  tawny  Ethiop  prayeth, 
Painter,  who  is  she  that  stayetb 
By,  with  sMn  of  whitest  lustre, 
Sunay  locks,  a  shhiing  eloMer, 
Saint-like,  seenteg  to  direct  Um  7 
Is  the  of  the  Ueavefr>boni  Ihree, 
Mtek  Hope,  strong  Faith,  sweet  Charity  f 
Or  aomechembf 

A.  They  yon  mention 

Far  transeend  my  weak  invention. 
Tls  a  simple  Christian  ehild, 
lAseieiiary  yoang  and  mild, 
FroM  her  stock  of  Seriptuial  knowledge, 
Bible-tanght,  wllbeat  a  college, 
Whicfa  by  reading  she  could  gather, 
Teaches  hha  to  say,  *  Our  Father,' 
To  the  eoflomon  Parent,  who 
Colour  not  respects,  nor  hue. 
White  and  BUck  in  Uiu  have  part. 
Who  looks  not  to  the  skin,  but  heart. 

These  lines  may  suitably  accompany  the  aUe  and  ingenious 
Essays '  On  the  Nobility  of  the  Skin.'  It  was  in  the  same  sphH 
that  the  excellent  Oregoire  puUisbed  at  PlEuris,  in  1818,  his '  Manuel 
de  HM,  a  Tusage  des  hommee  de  couleur  et  des  Noirs,'  now  be- 
fore me,  to  which  is  annexed  thb  appropriate  motto  from  Ec€lesi^ 
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aaiicns  (xxxiii.  10.)  *  Tous  lea  hommes  sent  pris  de  la  mdtne  boQe» 
ot  de  la  rodme  tcrre  dont  Adam  a  6t6  form^/  The  betievolent 
author,  who  has  laboured  through  a  long  life  to  *  let  the  oppressed 
go  free/  and  to  *  break  every  yoke/  annexed  to  this  manual  an  en- 
graving,  in  which  the  artist  has  ponrtrayed  the  Saviour,  surrounded 
by  a  Negro,  a  European,  and  an  Asiatie,  bending  tog^her  in  ado- 
ration at  the  Cross,  as  if  recollecting  the  dedanUion  of  his  highly- 
gifted  apostle  to  the  sages  of  Athens,  whose  vaunted  freedom 
was  only  a  license  of  the  few  to  enslave  the  many :  *  Ood  has  made 
of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men  *  The  following  is  Chregdreli 
representation  of  the  common  rights  justly  claimMi  by  the  whole 
human  brotherhood,  and  especially  sanctioned  by  the  opening  pas- 
sage of  the  Christian's  prayer : 

*  La  plus  sublime  TOraison  domfancale,  que  nous  tenons  de  la 
bouche  m6me  de  J^ns  Christ ;  O  combien  est  admirable  ce  d6but: 
Notre  phre  qui  Stee  aum  eieum  !  Ce  peu  de  mots  suffisent  poor  d6- 
truire  toutes  les  pretentions  de  Forgueil  qui'  voadroit  6tablir  uae 
^ff^rence  entre  les  enfaas  de  la  mdme  fanulle.  Cehii  qui  est  la 
v6rit6  mdme  proclaroe  que  nous  sommes  tous  enfims  du  memo  pto. 
La  nature  et  la  rdigion  ne  reoonooissent  pas  la  noblesse  de  la 
conlenr,  pas  plus  que  celle  de  la  naissance/ 

I  am  here  reminded  of  a  benevolent  churchman,  of  the  younger 
establishment,  who  also  laboured  for  manv  years  in  the  cause  of 
justice  and  humanity,  both  so  grossly  violated  by  the  toleratiei  of 
Negro  Slavery ;  this  wbs  the  Rev.  James  Ramsay,  who  published,  in 
17S4,  *  An  Essay  on  the  Treatment  and  Conversion  of  African 
Slaves,  in  the  Sugar  Colonies,'  the  result  of  *  about  20  years  expe- 
rience in  the  West  Indies,  and  about  14  years  particular  application 
to  the  subject.* 

Tliis  exemplary  clergyman,  after  relating  his  attempts  for  the 
private  instruction  of  slaves,  and  their  failure  from  the  unconquer- 
able counteractions  of  the  slave  system,  adds,  that  ^  on  his  first 
settlement  as  a  minister  in  the  West  Indies,  he  made  also  some  pub- 
lic attempts.  It  was  quickly  suggested,  that  he  wanted  to  inter- 
rupt the  work  of  slaves  to  give  them  time,  forsooth,  to  say  their 
prayers,  that  he  aimed  at  the  making  of  them  Christians,  to  render 
them  incapable  of  being  good  slaves.  In  the  bidding  prayer,  he 
had  inserted  a  petition  for  the  conversion  of  slaves.  It  was  deemed 
so  disagreeable  a  memento,  that  several  white  people,  on  account 
of  it,  left  off  attending  divine  service/  (pp.  I7S,  180.) 

Thus,  Christian  whites  conddered  the  christianizmg  of  Negro 
slaves  as  an  offience,  according  to  Mr.  Ramsay,  against  the  ^  inte- 
rest and  majesty  of  plantership/  as  not  long  shice  did  the  slave- 
holders of  Jamaica,  clahning,  no  doubt,  for  themselves  the  rights 
of  British  freemen,  though  *  license'  thev  mean,  when  they  cry 
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*  liberty/  Well  might  Mootesquieu  remark  on  the  Ckristian  treat- 
ment of  this  bratdized  race:  ^  H  est  impossible  que  nous  sap- 
posions  que  ces  gens  \k  soient  des  hommes ;  parce  qae  si  nous  les 
snpposions  des  hommeSy  on  commenceroit  k  croire  que  nous  ne 
sommes  pas  noos  mdmes  Chreti6o8.'  (L.  xv.  ch«  5.) 

These  Christian  planters  were  anticipated  by  that  Christian 
statesman  and  accomplished  scholar,  Carteret,  Earl  of  Granville, 
whose  papers,  in  possession  of  Lord  Egmont,  (as  described  in 
'  Biog.  Brit/  vol.  iv.)  discover  his  last  thoughts  on  a  variety  of 
subjects.  ^  This  nobleman  hoped  never  to  see  our  Negroes  in  Ame- 
rica become  Christians,  because  he  believed  that  this  would  render 
them  less  laborious  slaves/ 

How  much  more  conristent  with  genuine  nobility  were  the  views 
entertained  by  that  eminent  English  emigrant  to  America  in  the 
17th  century,  John  Elliot.  According  to  his  biographer.  Cotton 
Mather,  when  *  near  to  the  age  of  90,'  he  attempted  the  instruc- 
tion of  that  forlorn  race,  whom  his  inconsistent  countrymen  were 
dooming  to  ignorance  and  laborious  bondage.  ^  He  had  long  la^ 
mented  it  with  a  bleeding  and  burning  passion,  that  the  English 
used  their  Negroes  but  as  for  horses  or  oxen.  He  looked  upon  it 
as  a  prodigy,  that  any  wearing  the  name  of  Christian  should  so 
much  have  the  heart  of  devils  in  them,  as  to  prevent  and  hinder 
the  instrmetions  of  the  poor  blackamoors,  and  con^ne  the  souls  of 
their  miserable  slaves  to  a  destroying  ignorance,  merely  for  fear  of 
thereby  losing  the  benefit  of  their  vassalage/  ( IJfe,  1694,  p.  151.) 

The  Earl  of  (Granville  was,  however,  more  consistent  than 
West  India  proprietors,  who  appear  at  Bible  Societies,  and  meetings 
to  advance  general  education,  and  receive,  perhaps,  praise  in  no 
scanty  measure,  for  their  Christian  benevolence.  ^  At  home,  he 
was  not  for  having  the  vulgar  taught  to  read,  that  they  might  think 
of  nothing  but  the  plough,  and  their  other  low  avocations/ 

This  statesman    and    accomplished  scholar,  who  would  thus 

*  meanly  seek  the  blessing  to  confine,'  died  in  1763,  With  a  verse  of 
Homer  almost  on  his  expiring  lips.  Since  his  time,  the  nobility 
have  judged  it  expedient,  some  of  them,  I  trust,  have  been  most 
willing,  to  take  a  part  with  the  untitled,  in  promoting  the  moral 
and  intellectual  education  of  the  people. 

N.L.T. 
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RECENT  LETTER  TO  DR.   GILCHRIST  PROM  ONE   OP  HIS  POnLS 

IN  INDIA. 
Mt  dear  Sir,  NoTMiibar  SO,  MS. 

Id  neglecUdg  to  write  to  yon  long  before  tiiis,  I  feel  tiiat  I  bsTe 
widely  diverged  from  the  line  of  my  duty ;  and  were  my  gratitide 
towards  you  to  be  measured  by  Ibis  cireamstanee,  I  sboold  tremble 
for  tbe  result.  I  bope,  boweyer,  that  tbe  kindness  wbick  I  expe« 
rienced  from  yon  m  London  will  be  extended  to  me  here,  and  that 
f  tball  be  pardoned  for  my  inattention. 

We  left  England  in  June  1825,  and  arrived  is  Calcutta  by  tbe 
end  of  November.  As  you  are  well  ae<piainted  witb  sea  life,  I 
shall  pass  it  over>  and  proceed  to  five  you  a  few  remarks,  whicb 
peculiar  cireomstanees  during  our  passage  occasioned. 

Nothing  can  be  more  disheartening  than  tiie  sneers  and  con- 
tumely to  which  a  Hindoostanee  stad^  is  subjected  by  the  M 
Indians.  What  can  be  their  motives  in  repressiBg  the  ambition  of 
a  young  man  to  attain  useful  Jmowledge,  I  am  perfectly  ooaMe  ts 
say ;  but,  conversely,  they  are  not  motives  of  benevolence* 

There  were  five  or  six  youngsters  on  board  the  ship,  all  of  « 
anxious  to  know  as  much  of  the  language  as  possible  before  Isadiag. 
We  formed  a  class ;  and  I,  being  considered  the  best  ttngoisty 
though,  as  you  well  know,  no  proficient,  was  made  the  head.  We 
met  aally  in  my  cabin,  and  for  about  a  month  were  p^fectly  sstii* 
fied  and  pleased  with  the  useful  way  ia  wUch  we  passed  tiie  tedious 
time,  compared  with  the  miserable  researoes  of  the  non-confsnualB 
to  kill  tbe  enemy.  Our  uoaspiriag  and  peaceable  school  was  not, 
however,  destined  long  to  subsist  k  this  flourishiiig  condition ;  it 
graduaQy  sunk  under  the  accumi^ted  weight  which  the  envy  sad 
malevolence  of  the  adverse  party^  hitd  heaped  upon  it.  In  a  sbort 
time,  all  its  members  but  one  forsook  it.  This  one  was  a  quondam 
school-fellow  of  mine ;  he  had  passed  the  ordained  time  at  college, 
and  had  his  head  tolerably  well  stuffed  with  Greek  and  Latin.  He 
had  passed  his  regular  examinations  in  Hindoostanee  also;  bat 
that  was  no  reason  that  he  should  know  any  thing  about  it.  In 
fiact,  he  could  neither  pronounce  nor  translate ;  far  less  was  he  able 
to  put  the  members  or  a  simple  sentence  together.  He  studied, 
however,  with  me  upon  your  plan,  renouncing  the  incompetent 
works  which  he  had  used  at  Hertford ;  and  forgetting  the  prepos- 
terous pronunciation  which  he  had  contracted  there.  By  the  end 
of  the  passage,  he  was  able  to  speak  with  a  likelihood  of  )fmg 
understood ;  and  he  had  acquired  a  relish  for  the  elegant  Hindoo- 
stanee, and  a  knowledge  of  your  works,  which  would  enable  him 
speedily  to  overcome  those  trifling  difficulties  which  are  the  insur- 
mountable barriers  of  envious  jargonists.    During  all  the  way  ost, 
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I  was  tonnented,  whenever  occaiiott  offered,  by  the  malignant  ridi- 
cole  of  the  old  Indians.  I  say  tormented^  because  their  ridicule 
was  the  effect  of  ignorance,  which  would  listen  to  no  argument. 
Upon  these  occasions  I  always  urged,  are  we  to  seelc  for  English 
b  the  works  of  Addison,  Swift,  and  Johnson,  or  in  the  stews  and 
brothels  of  St.  Giles's  I  Are  we  to  seek  for  Hindoostanee  in  the 
pages  of  Yergeen,  Wulee,  and  Suod^,  or  amongst  the  scavengers 
and  rabble  of  Cstlcutta  f  The  answer  is  as  plain  as  the  son  at 
noon-day ;  but  it  was  always  evaded  by  saying,  if  yon  desire  to  be 
understood,  you  must  speak  the  language  of  the  rabble.  Well,  I 
speak  Dr.  Gilchrist's  Hindoostanee  almost  always  to  the  Nativa 
servants,  and  am  never  misunderstood ;'  and  in  London,  I  have 
spoken  it  to  a  score  of  the  lowest  Natives,  the  lascars,  with  equal 
success.  Even  this  reasoning  was  insufficient  to  ward  off  their 
malicious  contumely. 

The  subject  of  Hindoostanee  has  been  discussed  lately  in  the 
Calcutta  newspapers.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  (for  I  must 
array  myself  under  your  banner)  have  gained  the  day.  For  my 
own  part,  I  speak  now  as  I  was  taugHt  in  your  lecture-room,  and  I 
keep  your  works  always  beside  me,  to  refresh  my  memory  from 
time  to  time  as  occasion  requires. 

My  brother  has,  I  believe,  commenced  his  studies  with  you. 
We  are,  I  am  sure,  deeply  indebted  to  you :  for  myself  I  can  say, 
that  while  I  live  I  shall  retain  a  grateful  sense  of  what  I  owe  to 
you.  I  shall  never  hear  your  labours  depreciated  without  burning 
with  indignation  towards  the  ignorant  being  from  whom  such  de- 
traction shall  emanate.  Excuse  this  imperfect  expression  of  my 
sentiments ;  and  believe  me,  my  dear  Doctor,  year's  very  faitlh- 

™V'  «    4t    4t    4r    ♦ 


THE  BRAZEN  8TEEDS  OP  ST.   MARKS,  AT  VENICE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 
SIR.  JMoye,  1887. 

I  AM  aware  that  subjects  of  great  public  interest,  whatever  de- 
gree of  amusement  they  may  be  calculated  to  afford,  must  largely 
engage  your  primary  attention.  Yet  1  promise  myself  that  your 
courtesy  will  allow  an  antiquarian  reader  to  occupy  a  page  on  that 
comparatively  important  subject,  the  history  *  of  the  four  brazen 
Steeds  of  St.  Marks,'  which  your  '  Continental  Traveller'  (p.  226 
of  your  present  volume)  found  to  be  the  only  horses  m  Venice. 

Lord  Byron,  as  you  will  recollect,  has  devoted  to  the  various 
fortunes  of  those  far-famed  steeds,  a  line  accompanied  by  a  note, 
in  the  Fourth  Canto  of  <  Childe  Harold.'  On  St.  xi.  1.  6,  he  says, 
under  the  advantage  of  actual  observation : 
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'  The  horses  are  retamed  to  the  iU-choiea  spot,  wheace  they  set  out,  mA 
are,  as  before,  half-hiikleD  under  tbe  poreli  window  of  6t.  Mark*8  cbarcfa. 
Their  history,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  has  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
The  horses  are  irrevocably  Chian,  and  were  transferred  to  Ckinstantioople  by 
Theodosias.  Tbe  iigustice  of  the  Venetians  in  transporting  tbe  horses  from 
Constantinople,  was  at  least  equi^l  to  that  of  the  Frencb  in  carrying  them  to 
Paris.' 

In  1689^  these  ornaments  of  S6.  Mark's  portico  came  under  the 
observation  of  that  learned  Benedictine,  Bernard  de  Montfiwcoo. 
In  his  ^Diarium  Italicum'  (Ch.  iv.),  as  translated  in  n\%  he 
says  (p.  67), 

'  We  frequently  went  to  St.  Diaries.  On  tbe  front  are  four  beaatiftil  braaoi 
horses,  which,  as  is  reported,  were  formerly  sent  to  Rome,  to  tbe  Emperor 
Nero,  by  a  king  of  the  PaHbians.  It  is  beliered  that  Constantino  the  Grett 
carried  them  from  thence  to  Constantinople ;  and  that  when  that  city  wsi 
taken  by  tbe  Franks  and  Venetians,  Henry  Dandulo  took  care  to  have  them 
brought  to  Venice.  But  tbe  anonymous  author,  De  MirabUibm  Rowut,  wbe 
writ  about  tbe  IStb  century,  mentions  four  horses  like  these  in  Nero*s  Cir- 
cus, or  place  for  tbe  people  to  hold  their  public  sports ;  wbeooe  there  is 
cause  to  suspect  these. are  tbe  same;  and  that  they  were  brought  to  Veoict 
from  Rome,  aud  not  from  Constantinople.  To  say  the  truth,  I  met  with  some 
that  questioned  the  bringing  of  those  horses  from  Constantinople,  before  I 
met  with  that  author.* 

Father  Mountfaucon  foond  ^  the  Dominican's  library  of  St  John 
and  St.  Paul,'  at  Venice,  *  adorned  with  wooden  statues  of  famous 
Catholics  on  the  one  side,  and  of  heretics  on  the  other.  Among 
the  heretics,  were  Erasmus,  loaded  with  chains,  and  William  de  St 
Amour,  hound  in  like  manner,  with  invectives,  defaming  them  as 
bad  as  Luther  and  Calvin. 

William  de  St.  Amour  was  a  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  of  the  18th 
century,  who  became  obnoxious  to  the  mendicant  orders,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Dominicans,  by  his  work, '  De  Periculis  Novissimonm 
Temporum.'  Alexander  IV.  espoused  their  quarrel,  and  deprived 
him  of  all  his  benefices.  On  the  death  of  the  Pope,  by  the  favour 
of  his  successor,  he  resumed  his  clerical  functions,  till  his  decease 
at  Paris,  in  1272.  His  Wographer  {'  Nouv.  Diet  Hist.,'  178».) 
says,  *  Les  moines  mendians  I'ont  mis  au  nombre  des  h6r6tiqaes; 
mais  cet  anatheme  n'est  d'aucune  autorit^.' 

Father  MountfiAucon  visited  at  Venice  a  *  Greek  church,  smaUy 
and  built  after  the  Grecian  manner,'  to  which  he  was  *  invited  hf 
the  archbishop.'  Thus,  the  anti-papal,  though  truly  Catholic 
spirit  of  Paul  Sarpi,  appears  to  have  survived  him,  in  this  undis- 
guised toleration  of  ap  heretical  community,  which  had  iropioosly 
rejected  the  yf/to^tte.  u  i  r 
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8TATB  OF  THE  CAPS  OP  GOOD  HOPE  IN  1825. 
BY  ▲  OOLONISV. 

I  HAVB  now  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  some  other  classes  of  the  inhabitants,*  who  have  in  my 
opinion  been  ill  treated  by  the  Colonial  Government^  and  generally 
misrepresented  by  English  travellers. 

Capb  Dutch  Inhabitants. — ^No  class  of  persons  has  been  more 
variously  represented  by  authors,  than  the  Boors  or  farmers  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Barrow  makes  ttem  worse  than  savages ; 
Lichtenstein  praises  them  to  excess. 

If  we  consider  the  system  of  Government  which  the  Dutch  es- 
tablished, and  the  English  vittaied,  and  the  little  pains  that  were 
(till  now)  taken  by  either  Government  to  improve  the  morals  and 
understanding  of  this  class  of  people  by  education^  we  cannot 
wonder  if  they  are  uncouth  in  their  manner,  and  careless  of  the 
opinion  formed  of  theti  by  strangers. 

The  Boors,  who  are  the  progeny  of  refugees  from  half  the  nations 
of  £urope,  are  a  people  by  no  means  deficient  in  natural  intellect, 
tboagh  wanting  that  polish  and  acquired  information  which  can 
al#iie  make  the  most  splendid  natuial  abilities  useful  to  society. 
The  only  educaiaon  which  the  generality  of  the  Boors  have  re^ 
eeired,  has  been  such  as  an  itinerant  worthless  schoolmaster  (him* 
self  uMially  an  ignorant  disbanded  soldier)  could  impart.  With 
nmch  difficulty,  the  father  of  a  family  was  enabled  to  procure  even 
a  man  of  this  description,  to  instruct  his  children  for  one  or  two 
years,  at  a  salary  of  two  or  three  hundred  rix-dollars  per  annum. 
Ihuing  this  time  children  learnt  to  write  a  miserable  scrawl,  to 
deprave  the  Dutch  orthography,  and  a  few  were,  perhaps,  fortunate 
eaoagb  to  get  a  very  slight  smattering  in  arithmetic,  which  com- 
pleted their  education. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  considerable  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Boors  since  Mr.  Barrow 
wrote  his  book.  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  doubt  the  veracity  of 
lus  slatementB,  but,  upon  inquiry,  I  have  found  many  of  his  asser- 
tions corroborated  by  the  accounts  which  the  Boors  have  them- 
aelvee  given  of  the  state  in  which  they  formerly  Hved.  The  Boors 
are  at  present  a  sob«r,  industrious,  honest,  simple,  and  hospitable 
raee  of  men  ;  they  are  much  attached  to  their  old  customs,  but  by 

«  An  artlele  on  the  treatment  of  the  Rritifih  Settlers  in  Albeny,  waA  in- 
teaded  by  the  Author  to  have  preceded  the  present  chapter ;  bat  having  heen 
promised  sone  important  adoltions  on  this  subject,  firom  another  quarter, 
which  will  add  considerably  to  its  length  and  interest,  it  has  been  postponed 
tUl  nesct  nontii.«^BD. 

OrktiM  HenOd,  Fel.  IS*  9  P 
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DO  meaDS)  geDcraUy,  anwilling  to  listen  to  suggestions  of  iroprote* 
ment,  and  can  give  substantial  reasons  for  the  nonreception  of 
many  innovations  of  English  ezperimentists.  They  understand  the 
proper  mode  of  cultivation  in  the  colony>  and  when  theoretical  iu- 
mers  have  endeavoured  to  compete  with  them,  they  have  in  the 
long  run  generally  been  put  to  the  blush.  The  African  Boor  is 
by  no  means  more  self-opinionated  than  other  ill-informed  meoy 
but  where  an  alteration  of  the  system  pursued  by  his  ancestors,  is 
attempted  to  be  introduced,  he  wishes  for  ocular  demonstratioD 
of  its  superiority,  before  he  abandons  those  customs  which  bis 
forefathers  established.  However  unrefined  the  manners  of  the  Boor 
may  be,  he  is  not  wanting  in  natural  civility,  and  when  he  receifes 
a  guest  of  superior  rank,  he  can  treat  him  with  the  respect  due  to 
his  station,  without  descending  to  servility. 

We  find  Barrow,  and  several  other  writers,  descanting  severely 
on  the  laziness  of  the  Boors,  bnt  this  accusation,  in  my  opinioD, 
they  do  not  merit.  No  doubt,  there  are  lazy  people  in  South  Afiriea, 
as  well  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
a  national  characteristic.  There  are  farmers  in  South  Africa  who 
need  not  blush  to  compare  their  days'  work  with  those  of  the 
English  farmer.  There  are  many  people  who  are  obliged  to  lead 
a  lazy  life,  though  contrary  to  their  inclination.  Immense  tracts 
of  country  are  only  fit  for  gracing,  without  having  a  single  acre  of 
of  arable  land.  Such  drought,  indeed,  prevails  in  those  parts,  that 
-the  proprietor  is  frequently  obliged  to  quit  his  residence  during  the 
•summer  season.  The  inhabitants  of  these  parts  of  the  cokny 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  imbibed  very  strong  habits  of  industry, 
as  their  whole  occupations  must  be  confined  to  watching  and 
counting  their  cattle  and  sheep.  It  has  frequently  beoi  re- 
marked by  travellers,  that  the  possessors  of  places  which  admit  of 
agriculture  being  carried  on  in  an  extensive  scale,  do  not  sow  to 
the  extent  their  land  permits  ;  but  these  travellers  have  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  inquire  where  the  reapers  were  to  come  from.  The 
want  of  labourers  prevents  the  farmer  from  availing  himself  of  a 
good  season  to  sow  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  he  does.'  I 
know  of  a  few  farmers  who  do  not  sow  quite  as  much  as  they  an 
able  to  reap. 

.  The  houses  of  the  farmers  whose  circumstances  are  good,  are  ia 
general  spacious  and  substantial ,  and  if  we  do  not  find  that  soig 
comfort  which  surrounds  the  English  ^Euvier,  we  must  recoUeet 
that  the  difference  of  the  climate  b  such,  that  what  would  add  to 
comfort  in  England,  would  breed  infection  at  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope. 

There  is  not  a  more  hospitable  man  in  the  world  than  the  Sooth 
African  Boor ;  but  this  is  a  good  quality  for  which  he  claims  little 
merit,  as,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  he  himself  daily  stands 
in  need  of  the  shelter  and  refreshment  which  he  in  his  turn  freely 
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f^ves  to  others;  thus  a  man  travelling,  takes  care  to  stop  at  a* 
honse  at  the  usual  meal  time,  lest  he  should  give  unnecessary  trou- 
ble ;  he  then  takes  his  seat  at  the  table  as  freely,  and  with  as  little 
ceremony,  as  if  he  was  at  home. 

The  Cape'Dutch  farmers  have  very  good  notions  of  justice,  and 
are  remarkably  obedient  to  the  laws  in  force ;  though,  like 
John  Bull,  they  grumble  at  their  severity  ;  and  not  without  rea- 
son. As  they  become  more  civilized,  they  begin  to  consider  the 
hardship  of  living  under  an  arbitrary  government,  which  deprives 
them  of  the  few  free  institutions  which  they  possessed  under  their 
former  masters. 

Hottentots. — Theseoriginal  proprietors  of  the  soil,  areapeople 
of  mild  and  inoffensive  manners,  and  of  a  sharp  natural  intellect ; 
and  those  who  have  been  admitted  into  the  missionary  institutionSt 
are  not  deficient  in  morality  and  religio9S  principles.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  naturally  of  a  roving  disposition,  improvident 
and  careless  of  futurity ;  and  where  they  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  instruction,  like  all  other  savages,  ignorant  and 
superstitious.  Their  want  of  bodily  strength  renders  them  rather 
unfit  for  laborious  employment ;  and  as  their  wants  are  few  and 
easily  satisfied,  their  iaculties  are  with  difficulty  called  into  action ; 
but  as  they  approach  to  civilization,  their  artificial  wants  increase, 
and  their  exertions  become  proportionate  to  those  wants.  Having 
once  tasted  the  sweets  of  a  home  and  independence  obtained  by 
labour,  they  throw  off  their  national  propensity  for  change,  become 
good  members  of  society,  and  do  credit  to  those  who  have  instructed 
them.  Very  considerable  amelioration  has  taken  place  in  their 
habits  even  within  these  last  ten  years  ;  particularly  with  those  at 
the  missionary  institutions,  where  cleanliness  and  comfort,  produced 
by  Industry  and  morality,  has  superseded  filth,  indolence,  and 
squalid  wretchedness.  The  Colonial  (Government,  whilst  openly 
pretending  to  render  every  assistance  to  these  meritorious  institu- 
tions, has,  in  an  under-hand  manner,  been  the  means  .of  preventing 
greater  progress  being  made  by  the  missionaries  in  their  prabeworthy 
exertions.  The  most  improper  places  have  been  selected  for  the, 
situation  of  the  institutions ;  and  additional  grants,  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  population,  have  been  refused.  The  landdrosts 
have  also  been  secretly  allowed  to  prevent  Hottentots  from  resorting 
to  the  schools. 

A  most  arbitrary  law,  obliges  such  Hottentots  as  are  not  enrolled 
at  a  missionary  institution,  to  become  servants,  whether  they  like 
it  or  not  ;*  and  if  they  are  out  of  service  for  three  days,  they  are 
apprehended  and  assigned  to  a  master,  at  a  salary  fixed  by  the 
Veld  Cornet.    These  people,  like  all  other  human  beings,  dislike 

*  This  regulation  does  not  extend  to  free  blacks  of  any  otber  description, 
but  to  Hottentots  only. 

SP9 
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etery  thing tluit  has  the  appeanuice  of  making  them  slaTes;  thu, 
this  prodamation  deters  them  from  eateriag  into  service  willing ; 
and  when  forced  to  hire  themselves^  they  hecome  bad  servants, 
whereas^  under  opposite  circumstances,  they  might  have  been  good 
ones.  If  a  man  is  told  he  shall  serve  another,  he  either  obstinately 
refuses  the  task,  or  if  compelled  to  perform  it,  does  his  work  in 
that  negligent  manner,  that  it  would  be  better  not  done  at  aU ; 
hence  the  repeated  complaints  of  the  Boors  against  the  negligence 
and  indolence  of  their  Hottentot  servants.  H,  on  the  contraiy,  a 
man  finds  by  experience,  that  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  enter  into 
service,  and  to  serve  his  master  faithfullyy— leave  it  to  his  own  choice, 
and  self-interest  will  teach  him  the  line  of  conduct  to  udopt  The 
advocates  for  these  compulsory  contract  laws  say :  *  if  the  Hotten- 
tots are  not  forced  to  contract  themselves,  they  will  not  enter  b(o 
service/  Allow  this.  What  right  have  we  to  make  free  people 
serve,  if  they  are  not  hiclined  to  do  itf  There  is  another  law  in 
ibrce,  which  renders  the  Hottentots  unwilling  to  remain  long  in  the 
service  of  the  same  person.  If  a  Hottentot  child  is  bom  on  an 
estate  where  the  mother  is  in  service,  the'  master  goes  to  the  land- 
droet  and  has  the  name  of  the  child  enrolled ;  this  entitles  him  to 
Its  service,  from  lis  eighth  to  its  eighteenth  year.*  If,  then,  the 
iDother  does  not  chuse  to  serve  the  master  on  bis  own  terms,  die 
is  separated  from  her  child.  Is  this  not  slavery  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word  f  Upon  the  whole,  the  system  of  fordng  Hotten- 
tots into  service  is  most  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable.  The  country 
was  orij^nally  possessed  by  their  foreflithers;  from  them  it  was 
partly  purchased,  and  partly  taken  by  force ;  but  when  they  lost 
^eir  country,  they  neither  sold  nor  resigned  their  personal  liberty, 
nor  tlttt  of  Ukdr  oflspring.  If,  therefore,  they  prefer  resi&g  at  a 
missionary  institution,  or  eamhig  thehr  Hvelihood  in  any  otiier  law- 
fol  way,  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  foU^w  their  own  chcuce.  The 
argument,  that  S  the  Hottentots  were  allowed  to  follow  thdr  own 
hiclinations,  they  would  lead  an  indolent  and  predatory  life,  will 
not  hold  good.  Under  the  present  regulation,  those  whose  names 
are  actually  enroDed  at  the  missionary  institutions,  are  not  liable  to 
be  forced  to  labour,  except  in  the  public  service :  there  are,  how- 
ever, seldom  less  than  tbree-fourths  of  their  number  lured  to  the 
formers,  and  these  are  the  best  servants  they  have,  though  they 
naturally  demand  higher  wages  than  those  who  are  fon^  mto 
their  service ;  the  former  obtaining  fr*om  six  to  ten  ril-dolhurs  per 
month,  the  latter  receiving  ftt>m  six  to  forty  rix-d(dlars  per  annmm. 


*  Thif  regulation  was  raade  under  the  pretext  of  remnneratiof  tbe 

for  the  ezpenie  they  would  be  at  in  feeding  and  clothing  these  children  tiH 
their  eighth  year ;  hut  any  body  who  liaa  been  on  a  turn  where  a  mmiber  of 
theie  children  are,  will  easily  be  able  to  calculate  the  expense  the  nmster  is 
at;  they  are  geaonXly  naked,  and  a  little  pumpkin  is  their  food. 
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Another  great  advantage  poeseesed  by  a  Hottentot  belonging  to 
a  aiissionary  institution,  orer  him  who  is  not  so  fortmiate  as  to  en- 
joy this  priTilegey  is,  that  whilst  he  is  earning  a  subsistence,  or  a 
proTirioD  for  the  fntare,  his  lumly  are  receiving  instmction;  whilst 
that  of  the  latter  is  brought  up  in  the  same  paths  of  Ignorance  as 
hinowelf.  We  all  know  how  the  prospect  of  a  comfortable  home 
and  decent  independence  encourages  us  to  industry  and  morality^ 
wbareas,  if  we  are  conTinced  that  no  exertions  of  our  own  can 
sflMnd  oar  ciceamstaaees  in  li£^  we  became  indolent,  and  perhaps 
TieioiiB.  This  must  be  the  nataral  cMsequeaceof  the  advantages 
and  disadvantagea  between  the  two  clasws  of  Hottentots. 

I  will  venture  to  predict,  that  if  the  Hottentots  are  put  on  the 
looting  of  a  free  peasantry,  they  will  rapidly  rise  to  civilisation, 
thdr  moral  character  will  improve,  and  they  will  becoaiea  aiost 
vseful  and  respectable  class  of  people. 

MissioNAiiT  Institutions. — Of  these  establishments,  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  history  and  walfaro  of  the  Hottentots,  I 
may  here  add  a  few  words.  Betb^edovp,  the  oldest,  may  servo  as 
a  specimen  of  the  rest.  It  would  have  been  impoesMe  to  have 
selected  a  worse  spot  for  an  establishment  intended  to  inoalcato 
habits  of  industry.  The  soil  is  unpiodiietive,  and  their  water 
seai^.  Knee  the  Bev.  Dr.  Philip  has  been  at  the  head  of  tho 
BMSsiooa  in  this  colony,  nmch  has  been  doao  for  Betiieledorp ;  and  it 
is  at  present  in  as  tliriving  astate  as  the  disadvantages  unoer  vMA 
It  labours  will  admit  of.  Ldttie  of  the  soil  can  bo  cultivated,  b«t 
by  granng  cattle,  tapping  aloes,  hiriag  waggons,  and  meohanlcal 
labour,  the  Hottentots  have,  m  spito  of  cireaatstanees,  been  en- 
abled to  erect  good  and  substantiid  hovses,  and  to  gi^o  thete  littie 
village  an  appearance  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  Tl^y  have,  exelu- 
nve  of  their  own,  and  the  missionaries'  residences,  a  church,  school, 
and  hospital,  where  the  old  and  infirm  are  supported  by  the  con- 
tributions of  the  younger  and  more  healthy  part  of  the  community* 
The  whole  colony  does  not  possess  so  fine  a  blacksmith's  shop  aa 
Betheledorp,  and  many  of  the  Hottentots  have,  under  the  tu^on 
of  Mr.  Amott,  become  clever  smiths.  The  school  is  conducted 
after  the  Lancasterian  system,  and  the  children  are  making  rapid 
progress,  many  of  them,  not  more  than  eight  years  old,  can  read 
English  fluentiy.  The  head  of  the  institution  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Hitcb- 
ingman^  attends  exclusively  to  the  religk>us  and  moral  instruo- 
tion  of  the  people ;  and  his  exertions  are  already  well  re- 
pitid.  Several  of  the  Hottentots  ai^  well  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  the  Scriptures,  and  any  person  who  haa  mtnessed 
their  attention  during  divine  service,  and  particularly  at  the  de- 
livery of  the  sermon,  will  have  been  convinced  that  tiiey  foel  an  in- 
terest in  every  word  that  is  spoken  for  their  edifiication» 

If  a  con^cing  proof  of  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  Hotten- 
tots were  wanting,  a  greater  could  not  be  given  than  the  superior 
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knowledge  of  the  younger  people  of  this  inBtitution  compared  with 
that  of  the  elder.  After  divine  service  every  Sunday,  the  whole 
of  the  missionaries,  assisted  by  their  wives,  assemble  for  the  par- 
pose  of  instructing  the  elder  Hottentots  of  both  sexes,  whose  avo- 
cations  do  not  permit  of  their  attending  on  week  days ;  and  there 
the  young  Hottentots  are  to  be  seen  acting  as  monitors,  and  assist^ 
ing  the  instruction  of  those,  who,  in  their  younger  days,  hadnotths 
same  opportunity  of  improvement  as  their  more  fortunate  progesy. 
:  Mr.  Read  attends  to  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  Hottentots, 
and  they  have  actually  established  an  agricultural  society,  vfakh 
is  more  than  any  other  class  of  persons  in  the  colony  have  hitherto 
done. 

.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  give  any  description  of  the  other  insti- 
tutions, as  the  system  upon  which  they  are  governed  is  the  same, 
and  they  only  vary  from  this  parent  institution  by  the  superiority  of 
local  situation. 

There  is  a  Moravian  institution  at  White  Water,  in  the  Uiten- 
hage. district,  but  the  number  of  Hottentots  enrolled  are  very  few. 
Notwithstanding  the  praiseworthy  exertions  of  the  Missionaries, 
and  the  peculiar  protection  and  favour  they  have  always  received 
from  the  Colonial.  Government,  this  class  of  missionary  establish- 
ments does  not  seem  to  keep  pace  with  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  The  very  precise  and  peculiar  system  in  which  they  are 
conducted,  and  the  coilununity  of  property  established  amongst  them, 
do  not  seem  calculated  to  attract  the  Hottentots.  The  few  peo- 
ple who  belong  to  this  institution,  do  not,  however,  by  any  means 
fall  short,  in  religious  principle,  morality,  or  industry,  of  those  at 
the  other  missionary  instiUitions. 


ON  A  GATUBRRD  R08B-BUD. 

Thou  fair-feded  Flow*r !  that  so  lately  wert  blooming 
The  pride  of  the  garden  where  careless  1  stray  *d, 

Thou  still  might*st  have  blossom'd,  the  mondng  perAiming, 
Hadft  thou  rested  content  with  thy  peers  in  the  shade. 

But  fond  to  be  noticed,  and  ripe  for  thy  mlo, 
Thy  gadding  young  stem  caught  my  eye  on  its  way, 

1  sought  not  thy  beauUes,  nor  will'd  thy  undoing. 
But  needlessly  plackt  tbee,  then  cast  thee  away. 

Tet  mourning  I  view  thee  thus  thanklessly  blighted, 

A  verse  and  a  toar  thy  brief  moral  shall  share ; 
For  oh !  thoughtless  beauty,  thou  thus  art  requited, 
While  the  spoiler  speeds  on  and  forgets  Ihou  wert  fair. 
Bamdak,  .    R— 
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KARM ATH  ;  AN   ARABIAN  TALB.* 

Among  the  multitude  of  fictitious  narratives  which  now  pour 
like  a  deluge  from  the  press,  and  the  reading  of  which  defies  the 
industry  hoth  of  reviewers  and  of  the  puhlic,  a  few  volumes  only 
attract  our  attention.  And  these,  of  course,  are  generally  such 
as  have  relation  actually  or  nominally  with  the  East ;  as,  ^  Hadji 
Baha/  *  The  New  Arabian  Nights,'  «  The  Zenana,'  &c.  It,  how- 
ever, sometimes  happens  that  writers  ignorant  of  Oriental  manners 
and  modes  of  thinking,  no  less  than  of  Oriental  history  and  reli- 
gious rites,  attempt  to  carry  their  fancy  into  Eastern  scenes,  and 
create  characters  which  they  imagine  suited  to  the  land  of  en- 
chanters, magicians,  talismans,  and  spells.  They,  consequently, 
produce  monsters,  prematurely  virtuous  or  vicious ;  who,  having 
out  little  human  in  their  composition,  hi\  to  interest  us  at  all  in 
their  achievements,  whether  praiseworthy  or  otherwise. 

The  author  of  ^  Karmath'  is  certainly  not  of  this  class.  He  is 
.familiar  with  Oriental  opinions  and  ideas :  and  has  evidently  dived, 
with  the  perseverance  of  an  antiquary,  into  that  chaos  of  creeds 
and  systems  of  thinking  which  prevailed  during  the  early  periods 
o£  Islamism.  One  of  the  results  of  his  peculiar  studies  is  the 
present  volume,  a  wild  and  singular  fiction,  full  of  extraordinary 
scenes  admirably  described,  and  sparkling  with  the  hues  of  an 
imagination  highly  poetical. 

Unfortunately,  the  writer  has  chosen  to  publish  his  work  in  an 
unfinished  state ;  it  has  a  beginning,  and  a  middle,  but  no  end. 
On  this  account,  we  can  judge  of  it  ooly  as  a  fragment,  displaying, 
indeed,  great  powers  of  description  and  narration,  but  breaking  off 
too  abruptly  to  allow  of  our  conjecturing,  with  any  tolerable  degree 
of  security,  what  merit  the  final  winding  up  and  closing  of  the  series 
of  events  is  likely  to  exhibit. 

.  However,  the  tale,  as  far  as  it  goes,,  has  extraordinary  interest, 
in  spite,  or  perhaps  in  consequence,  of  the  strange  and  fearful 
magical  delusions,  which,  for  a  moment,  like  the  Ulusions  of  the 
theatre,  obtun  the  reader's  belief,  and  dmost  stifle  his  fancy  with 
horror.  It  was  judicious  in  the  writer  to  place  his  wizards  on  the 
banks  of  the  ancient  Euphrates,  among  the  stupendous  ruins  of 
Babylon,  the  city  whose  name  is  associated  with  ideas  of  the  most 
unbounded  splendour,  wickedness,  and  desolation.  On  that  spot 
travellers  from  the  West  have  idways  lingered  with  enchaining 
cariosity,  piercing  the  vast  substructions  of  temples  and  palaces. 


*  Karmath  ;  an  Arabian  Talc.    By  the  author  of  *  Rameses,'  an  Egyptian 
Tale,  &c.  &c.     London.     1937. 
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boring  the  enomioiis  numnds  that  lie  like  scattered  mounttioi  oa 
the  immense  site  of  the  city,  or  garing  in  wonder  at  those  iimvine- 
rable  bricks  abounding  there,  and  inscribed  with  what  were  once 
the  signs  of  though t,  the  characters  of  a  liring  language,  bat  bow 
mute  and  meaningless. 

The  master  sorcerer,  Hassun  Saba,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  tale, 
was  the  founder  of  that  tremendous  sect,  from  whose  name  the 
nations  of  Europe  hare  derived  one  of  the  most  odious  appellatioiis 
in  their  dialects— u^«a««tn..  He  flourished  towards  the  ckwe  of 
Haroun  al  Baschid's  reign,  and  exerted,  in  creating  his  incrediUe 
power,  a  more  extraordinary  genius  than  Arabia,  or  indeed  tiie 
whole  East,  ever  witnessed,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  peisoa  of 
Mohammed.  The  means  by  which  he  acquired  lus  unbonnded 
ascendancy  and  influence  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  foDoweiti 
remain  in  a  great  measure  unknown ;  but  the  extent  of  his  power, 
and  the  eager  readiness  with  which  his  fanatical  disciples  per- 
formed his  bidding,  even  when  the  most  fearful  deaths  inerit^Iy 
ensued,  are  circumstances  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  history 
of  the  Crusades ;  enterprises  scarcely  less  atrocious,  and  infinitelj 
more  absurd,  than  the  murderous  expeditions  of  the  subjects  of 
the  ^  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.*  This  detestable  sect,  which 
founded  ten  castles,  and  amounted  to  40,000  persons,  in  the  hifls 
above  Tortosa,  in  Syria,  and  was  probably  still  more  numerous  in 
the  mountains  of  Persia,  was  exterminated  by  the  Moguls,  under 
Holagou  Khan,  after  they  had  continued  for  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  te  keep  alive  alarm  and  apprehensl(m  throughout  the  wbole 
of  Western  Asia.  They  added  to  the  ^aticism  of  the  Koran  the 
Vidian  tenet  of  transmigration,  and  perhaps  other  Bnhmirieal 
superstitions,  calculated  to  dissipate  the  fear  of  deaUi. 

The  author  of  ^  Karmath'  has  imagbed  some  of  the  aitshjr 
which  Hassun  Suba  might  have  guned  his  singular  influence  orer 
his  secteries.  He  dealt  in  those  magical  arts,  of  which  the  original 
seeds  appear  to  have  sprung  up  in  Irak,  where  the  belief  in  titem 
is  still  perpetuated  ;  and  descended  into  the  bowels  of  the  eardi 
flirough  those  bituminous  caverns  supposed  to  exist  beneath  tlie 
mighty  ruins  of  Babylon.  That  he  was  also  tainted  with  the 
Ghebcnr  superstition  in  other,  respects,  is  not  improbable ;  but, 
perhaps,  in  judging  of  such  men,  writers  are  too  apt  to  lepresent 
them  under  the  sway  of  delusions,  which  these  daring  spirits  oilT 
conjure  up  to  mislead  the  minds  of  others.  Our  judgment  would 
father  incline  us  to  consider  those  heroical  impostors,  Hassun  Saba, 
Mohammed,  &c.,  as  *  Parci  deorum  cultores,'  and  miBiicking  belief 
In  magic,  or  any  thing  whatever  supematutal,  only  to  impress  real 
civduUty  on  their  followen.  Nothing  but  stem  unbelief  in  •* 
after-reckoning,  or  perhaps  in  any  being  capable  of  calling  man  to 
account  for  his  deeds,  could  possibly  so  totally  free  the  mind  from 
scruples,  as  to  enable  it  to  concdve  and  perpetrate  those  sptendid 
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scbemes  of  TiDaiiy  wMeh  dothe  «ertaiB  uAghtf  nanet  wA  i 
tality.  There  is  an  insanity  in  am1»ttt<m  which  indtes  nen  to 
regard-themselTes  as  the  highest  link  in  the  ehab  of  being ;  and 
when  their  creed  is  thus  simplified,  erery  action  of  life  appears  to 
them  worthy  of  reprobation  or  election,  only  in  as  hr  as  it  thwarts 
or  farthers  their  views.  Thenceforward,  they  consider  vice  and 
virtue  as  terms  invented  by  canning  men  to  awe  the  vulgar,  and,  in 
the  secresy  of  their  hearts,  smile  at  the  effeminate  nunds  that  suffer 
themselves  to  be  checlLed  by  these  inventions  in  the  career  of  self- 
aggrandisement.  The  attribute,  they  suppose,  of  consummate 
genius,  is  to  enjoy  all  the  sweets  of  vice  with  the  reputation  of 
virtue,  by  always  wearing  a  shrouded  heart,  and  Iceeping  a  bitt  in 
the  mouth  of  passion.  But  this  is  a  base  fiction,  invented  by 
sordid  minds,  incapable. of  conceiving  real  greatness.  Genius, 
undoubtedly,  has  a  Icind  of  magnetic  power,  to  attract  and  bmd 
inferior  natures  to  itself:  but  this  magnetism  is  virtue.  The 
aneients  feigned  that  mortals  knew  when  they  were  in  the  pf  esence 
of  some  god,  by  a  sense  of  awful  delight  creeping  through  their 
mind  and  frame.  The  same  land  of  delight  is  experienced  in  the 
presence  of  genius.  It  is  an  uneasy  pleasure,  a  mingled  feeling  of 
Inferiority  and  exaltation.  Genuine  greatness  of  soul,  the  first  of 
human  virtues,  displays,  therefore,  its  nature,  not  in  fox-like  con- 
cealment and  eternal  simulation,  as  half-thoughted  speculflttors 
persuade  themselves,  but  in  emitting,  wherever  it  moves,  a  glory 
and  a  radiance  that  dazzle  and  irresistibly  attract  the  beholders, 
unlesa,  indeed,  they  happen  to  be  under  the  spell  of  impenetrable 
dulness. 

From  this  digression  we  now  return  to  ^  Karmath.'  The  dwell- 
lag  of  this  magician,  when  the  story  commences,  is  in  the  renowned 
city  of  Hillah,  whither  he  had  come  from  the  caves  or  mountains 
of  Masanderan.  The  author,  full  of  the  mysterious  spirit  which 
•ttch  scenes  and  actions  as  he  describes  infuse,  thus  opens  his 
account  of  the  oriffinal  country  of  the  Assassins,  and  the  habitation 
ef  their  secret  leader : 

'  Amid  the  deep  forests  and  caves  of  Mazanderan,  amid  mountains  roclced  by 
earthquakes,  and  the  mysterions  fires  of  the  burning  plain  of  Baku,  they  re- 
sided as  in  their  natl? e  element ;  from  the  eagle  fortresses  of  Rodbear  and 
AU-hamoat  tbey  issned  forth  to  wither  and  to  destroy ;  as  the  voltnre  snofik 
his  banquet,  and  hastes  to  tils  prey,  so  did  the  associates  of  the  power  and 
revengeful  feelings  of  Karmath  pursue  their  career  of  blood.* 

*  It  was  at  the  most  flottrishing  period  of  the  rule  of  the  renowned  Hamn 
al  RascUd  that  the  celebrated  dty  of  Hillah  arose  to  the  zenith  of  her  pros- 
perity and  graadeer.  Bitaated  oa  tlie  course  ef  the  Euphrates,  «\ioiniag  to 
the  mounds  and  ruins  of  imperial  Bahyloo,  Hillah  mi^t  be  said  to  inherit  a 
large  portion  of  nature's  bounties,  and  to  revel  in  a  proftisioB  of  luxurious 
eiuo3rments.  GuUivati^g  the  arts,  and  mistress  of  a  lucrative  commerce  from 
her  happy  position,  her  stalely  buildings  embellished  on  all  sides  the  banks 
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iff  tba  stream,  while  her  gardens  tjireMl  Id  exqaislte  beauty  and  iweothiiu- 
rianoe  around.    The  inhabitants  of  this  &? oored  city  were  protected  tgiinst 
any  wnndering  Arabs,  or  any  hostile  force,  by  lofty  and  strong  walls,  flanked 
with  towers,  and  its  ample  circuit  afforded  room  for  various  stately  mansions 
and  gardens,  with  the  abode  of  the  goTemor,  and  some  fhmilies  descended 
from  the  princes  of  this  rich  and  ancient  land ;  a  chain  of  boats  formed  a 
bridge  across  the  Euphrates,  preserTing  the  communications  betwixt  the  oppo- 
site banks ;   the  suburbs  on  each  quarter  were  encircled  with  grores  which 
stretched  to  the  edge  of  the  ri?er.    The  position  of  Hillah,  independeotly  of 
its  riches  or  power,  conferred  a  consequence  and  interest  upon  her ;  the  site 
on  which  she  stood,  about  the  centre  ef  the  great  Chaldean  plain,  brought  ne- 
cessarily within  her  walls  the  constant  flux  and  reflux  of  visitors  to  and  firoia 
the  vast  regions  of  Irak,  or  Mesopotamia,  in  their  way  up  «or '  down  the  Ea- 
phrates,  the  oldest  and  finest  and  most  revered  riier  of  the  East.  Deseendiag 
from  the  snow-capped  summits  of  Ararat,  the  waters  of  this  fiunou  stream* 
con?erging  in  its' course  with  the  rapid  Tigris,  flows  by  the  renowned  cities 
of  Nineveh,  Ctesiphon,  and  the  follen  Babylon ;  their  united  waves  at  length, 
conflned  In  one  channel,  impetuously  sweep  along  until  the  river  disem- 
tM>gues  itself  into  the  Persian  Gulf.    Thus  was  the  city  of  Hillah  distin- 
guished by  the  most  important  advantages.    Seated  amid  gardens  which  sup- 
plied the  most  exquisite  fruits,  its  roses  and  flowers  breathed  a  richer  per- 
fume than  those  of  any  other  city  of  the  East ;  they  wafted  a  gale  of  fragrance 
far  and  wide  around,  penetrating  with  delight  the  senses  of  those,  who, 
viewing  its  beauties  from  the  river,  rapidly  passed  by  its  walls  ;  but  none  of 
these  ad?antages,  neither  its  luxuries,  nor  its  fertility,  its  position  amid  the 
highly  favoured  scenes,  where  history  and  tradition  establish  the  paradiaiesi 
site  of  Eden — none  of  these  privileges  conferred  greater  celebrity  on  Hillah 
than  her  immediate  proximity  to  tho  ruins  of  the  once  mighty  BabyloVi 
spreading  around,  abandoned  and  desolate,  and  frowning  in  gloomy  and 
sombre  majesty.* 

*  About  four  miles  to  the  north-eastward  of  Hillah,  amid  these  wide  spread- 
ing plains  of  Irak,  the  lightning-blasted  piles  of  Babylon  appear,  and  close 
to  the  ruins  sweeps  by  with  powerful  stream  the  renowned  Euphrates,  oldest 
of  ri?ers !  which  lingers  near  these  mysterious  piles,  and  bathes  with  its 
waters  fhvgments  graven  with  the  magic  characters,  lying  eonsplcuons  amidst 
hills  of  sun-dried  bricks.  Here  desolation  reigns  supreme  over  the  lai^res- 
sive  scene,  which  is  marked  by  a  solemnity  and  silence  affscting  and  terrible  1 
The  vestiges  of  overthrown  fragments,  of  cleft  ravines,  of  shattered  palaces 
blackened  by  the  trace  of  sulphureous  flames,  speak  a  tale  of  wickedness, 
and  display  evidences  of  divine  judgment  and  vengeance  truly  appalling. 
The  silence  of  this  spot  has  no  affinity  to  that  of  the  soothing  repose  of  na- 
ture, but  seems  only  the  anjul  pau»e  preceding  the  demonstration  of  some 
great  act  of  supernatural  power — some  signal  vengeance— 4uch  as  appears  in 
the  wondrous  scene  around.  So  vast  are  their  crumbled  masses,  that  the 
ruins  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  mountains  of  nature*s  work,  scathed  and  shat- 
tered in  her  anger.  History  points  to  them  as  the  relics  of  a  mighty  and  a 
glorious  empire.  One  eminent  pile,  rent  firom  top  to  bottom,  is  fhrrowed 
around  with  vast  clefts  and  ravines,  gloomy  and  unsightly  recesses,  wherein 
the  beams  of  day  never  penetrated,  and  the  eye  withdraws  its  gaze  in  silent 
horror ;  for  there  crawl  in  safety,  bloated  unsightly  reptiles  and  poisonoas 
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terptnts,  higsing  forth  th«lr  ierce  deOaaee.  Owls,  ako^  And  tiiyrs  of  tko 
wilderaeM,  keep  their  undtotiirbed  resort  amid  these  awM  covU.  Oo  the 
south  of  these  wild  ruins,  pre-eminently  horrible,  towers  n  mountain  of  sua* 
burnt  mystic  brick,  the  Migelebd,  whose  square  sides  are  ploughed  by  the 
scars  of  the  elements,  and  riven  by  the  thunder's  rage.  Although  as  great  as 
a  mountain  of  Caucasus,  it  is  soon  diseoTcred  abo  to  be  a  sad  memorial  of 
man's  pride,  and  itself  to  hare  perished  by  the  storms  which  overthrew  all 
the  adjoining  monuments  of  the  plain ;  Its  sides  erect  themselTes  as  the 
frowning  relics  of  some  Impregnable  fortress,  especially  to  the  north-east, 
where,  as  if  to  declare  its  original  magnificence,  one  upright  liner  of  wall,  con- 
structed of  the  finest  brickwork,  rears  still  its  undemolifhed  front,  towering 
oTor  a  cleft  so  deep,  that  the  eye  shrinks  back  from  its  horrid  gloom  and 
yawning  sides,  whence  issue  forth  murmurs  and  sounds  unearthly  and 
dreadful.  A  blast,  cool  and  chill,  oftentimes  whistles  forth  from  the  interior 
of  the  cavity,  as  if  the  earth  opened  and  suffered  through  her  frame,  while 
the  terrified  beholder  hastens  to  fiy  from  the  dreadful  spot.  Dying  away,  as 
with  a  deep  sigh,  the  keen  icy  blast  will  cease,  and  instantly  will  steam  up- 
ward fumes  of  glowing  heat  and  scorching  flame,  pouring  forth  a  withering 
blight  and  mildew  on  all  around ;  no  grass,  no  budding  flower,  no  fhigrant 
blossom  lives  within  the  sphere  of  this  doleful  ruin,  but  one  solitary  won- 
derful majestic  object,  rearing  its  leafy  head  near  the  mysterious  walls  at 
the  adjoining  gigantic  mound,  which  still  retain  their  name  of  Al  Kasr,  the 
palsice.  The  whole  circumference  of  the  pile  (composed  of  relics  of  millions 
of  highly  finished  bricks)  is  fiUlen,  destroyed,  and  mined ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  their  desolation  blows  and  flourishes  one  mi^estic  tree,  not  a  palm,  neither 
a  cedar,  but  a  tree  partaking  the  sweets  of  one,  and  the  imperishable  verdure 
of  the  other.  All  Arabia  hails  it  as  a  blessed  tree  of  Paradise,  watched  by 
good  spirits,  and  sustained  amid  thdse  tower-dad  solitudes  of  magic  power 
and  undeanness,  these  haunts  of  evil  spirits,  and  terrible  scenes  of  evil  men 
and  wicked  demons,  to  support  the  unwary  or  unconscious  visitant  allured 
or  betrayed  hither  ;  to  show,  even  in  the  chosen  haunts  of  their  power,  that 
demon  malice  cannot  destroy  what  providence  will  save,  and  that  hope  and 
trust  have  a  bright  beam  on  them  mightier  than  the  terrible  forms  which  ap- 
parently haunt  these  spots. 

'  The  arid  sterile  plain  sweeps  onward  from  the  broad  Euphrates  to  the 
horizon,  a  uniform  waste  of  sands,  save  where  it  is  loaded  with  these  widely- 
spreading  ruins,  which  diverge  and  spread  around  for  miles,  and  are  occa- 
sionally intersected  by  deep  trenches  and  lines  of  commusication ;  these  wore 
formerly  canals  of  limpid  waters,  carrying  health,  plenty,  and  riches  through 
the  abodes  of  myriads  of  rejoicing  mortals.  Now,  as  if  labouring  under  the 
curse  of  the  plain,  they  are  filled  with  sluggish  oozings  from  the  Euphrates, 
or  as  stagnant  reservoirs  of  its  inundations  loading  the  air  with  pestilence 
within  these  marshes.  The  cormorant  makes  the  solitary  desert  echo  his 
sullen  cry — ^the  birds  of  the  wilderness  flap  their  wings  and  scream  undis- 
turbed amid  the  splashing  pools— for  the  daunted  Arabian  leads  far  hence  his 
flocks  into  the  distant  skirts  of  the  desert,  and  hastens  onward  if  his  keen  eye 
discerns  but  firom  afiur  the  shade  of  these  darkling  ruins  on  the  distant  hori- 
zon. The  whole  space  appears  by  some  invisible  but  pervading  influence  to 
be  in^rdicted  to  man,  while  the  frame  and  shapes  of  the  frowning  masses, 
marked  as  they  incontestible  are,  and  graven  by  his  handy  work,  still  pos- 
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MM,  in  oontnidittliietlon  totheir  repeUmt  ehinieter,  a  powerfal  Attraetloii  lad 
inirititlmi  to  his  reMarcbes  and  inntiable  eaiiodty.  Demon  nudice  hu  made 
their  resort  wear  the  impreu  of  their  ioflaence,  and  scattered  aboat  the 
toaebM  of  power,  of  freatnoM,  and  bold  |defianee,  which,  m  if  breathing 
tonM  of  aecordance  to  man's  impions  wishes,  lias,  in  all  ages,  attracted  to 
tlieM  nnliallowed  caToms  and  abysses  the  daring  and  presnmptaons.  Far  off 
in  the  western  deserts,  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  mined  site  of  Babylon, 
frowns  tiie  largest  and  grandest  of  her  niins--the  brickwork  foandatioa  of 
tim  Tower  of  Belns,  wherein  still  appears  a  fragment  of  the  bride  tower. 
WildneM  and  sa?age  horror  mark  tlie  mins ;  in  ^ese  gloomy  ca^es  the  Uoa 
makes  his  den,  and  its  sides  are  haunted  by  Mrpents  and  birds  of  darkness ; 
H  stands  a  solitary  and  imposing  monument  of  the  pride  of  man,  and  its  sig* 
nal  punishment.  It  appears  a  grand  mass  of  ruin  from  the  waters  of  the  En- 
phratM,  which,  as  if  to  bring  under  the  gaze  of  Tain  mortals,  a  spot  of  such 
terror  and  potent  influence,  winds  its  fine  stream  by  a  bold  eurrature  around 
a  part  of  the  ruins,  and  washes  the  base  of  what  appears  a  stately  cliff.  As 
the  traTeller  approaches,  instead  of  the  riyer's  banks,  he  now  only  peredvM 
rows  and  piles  of  massiTe  bricks,  and  curiously  gruTen  arrow-beaded  charac- 
ters and  mystic  cylinders,  so  that  he  is  inroluntarily  impelled  to  gaze  with 
horror ;around,  as  he  surreys  such  a  sweeping  and  wide  spreading  destruction, 
and  exclaims— This  is  Babylon  !* 

Karmatii  (or  Hassun  Saba)  was  often  a«eiutomed  to  remain  a 
considerable  time  from  home,  either  engaged  in  kis  necromantic 
mysteries,  or  in  yisatmg  the  distant  habitations  of  Ids  tribe.  He 
had  an  only  son,  who,  yoing,  and  deprired  by  magic  or  by  destiny 
of  bis  imderstandingy  was  left,  during  these  long  absences,  nnder 
tiie  care  of  Jam!,  a  faithfal  Arab  of  Karmatb's  bousebold,  and  of 
Hassarac,  a  malignant  gigantic  l^hiopian  slave.  Heman,  the  son 
of  Karmath,  bad  a  ftivourite  yontb,  named  AdaHa,  for  his  play- 
fellow ;  and  between  them  they  frequently  gave  their  keepers  no 
Httle  trouble.  One  of  their  frolics,  wMcb  was  highly  dangerous, 
and  nearly  proved  fatal,  is  thus  admirably  described: 

*  Thus  these  interesting  beings  had  employed  themselves,  during  a  more  thsa 
unusually  protracted  absence  (of  Karmath),  when  one  morning,  as  Jam!,  en- 
circled by  some  Arabs  of  the  Ohuzzall  tribe,  was  entertaining  them  with  the 
hospitalities  always  enjoined  towards  them  by  his  patron,  and  after  receiving 
their  pledges  of  respectM  attachment  towards  himself^  wm  proeeeding  to  di- 
rect the  safe  deposit  of  some  valuable  drugs,  which  their  tribes  greatly 
needed,  upon  the  camels  of  their  escort,  safely  stationed  within  the  rectan- 
gular court,  when  a  confused  noise  and  uproar  pervaded  the  whole  of  Uie 
mansion,  and  Jaml  despatched  his  confidential  slave  to  ascertain  the  cauM ; 
his  guests  became  exasperated  by  the  news  that  their  camels,  alarmed  and 
frightened  at  some  sudden  appearance,  had  become  altogether  angoTeraable, 
and,  after  bruising  and  trampling  their  conductors,  who  were  talten  unawares, 
that  they  were  dispersing  in  CTory  direction.  Stepping  hastily  to  the  open 
arcades  encircling  the  courts,  Jaml  beheld  with  bitter  vexation  and  anger  the 
Ihct  coufirmed,  and  the  scene  confused  beyond  description,  camels  plunging 
to  and  fro,  rushing  forth  from  the  court,  and  flying  towards  the  deserts.'  To 
supply  his  enraged  and  agitated  friends  with  the  means  of  pursuit,  and  add  all 
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Ibe neeesnrjr auziliAry aid,  was  Ui  int  conslderatioiiy  whieb  donoybe has- 
tened towards  the  inner  courts  of  Heman,  whence  the  noises  and  tomolt  pro* 
ceeded ;  passing  swiftly  forward  among  a  confused  jargon  of  the  surrounding 
slaves,  he  started,  for  at  the  moment  he  thought  that  he  saw  a  panther  by  its 
wily  crouch  making  forward  to  seize  a  fierce  and  aged  camel,  which  evi- 
dently at  bay,  highly  frightened,  and  making  most  hideous  noises,  prepared 
to  stun  his  antagonist  on  his  approach  with  his  fore  feet.  In  a  moment,  ere 
he  could  cross  the  court,  peals  of  laughter  came  from  the  mock  beast,  which, 
in  its  unbounded  career  of  joy  and  amusement  at  the  poor  cameVs  fright  and 
stiffened  attitudes,  rolled  in  giddy  delight  on  the  marble  pavement ;  but  the 
thrilling  tones  of  Jamrs  angry  voice  operated  as  powerfully  on  the  fictitious 
panther,  as  his  disguise  had  become  to  the  herd  he  bad  so  mischievously 
frightened ;  hastily  rising  upright  in  the  closely  fitted  envelop  of  a  panther's 
akin,  the  paws  spread  adroitly  over  his  slender  arms,  and  the  whole  disguise 
most  skilfully  arranged,  stood  the  now  ashamed  and  terrified  Adalia,  his 
Tisage  glowing  with  the  violent  exertions  and  gambolings  of  his  sport,  hia 
eyes  bright  and  sparkling,  and  his  features  still  unable  to  subdue  the  lull 
flow  of  laughter  which  the  dangerous  sport  had  called  forth.  Seeing  by 
Jamrs  settled  severity,  that  his  displeasure  was  probably  indicative  of  pun- 
ishment to  the  offender,  Hassarac  appeared  ready  to  receive  his  commands, 
when  Heman,  whom  he  had  vainly  sought  for  through  the  court,  rendered  the 
alarm  real  and  highly  alarming.  Transported  at  the  project  of  Adalia*s,  of 
enacting  the  wild  beasts  among  the  camels  (a  feat  suggested  to  his  vivid 
fimcy  by  a  present  Heman  had  received  of  a  fine  panther),  they  had  prepared 
two  beautlAil  skins  used  as  a  couch,  against  such  a  fkvouraUe  opportanity 
as  the  arrival  of  the  Arab  guests ;  bounding  hastily  forward,  they  had  so 
well  perfbimed  their  parts  as  to  throw  the  poor  beasts  into  the  most  dis- 
tressing panic  and  terror,  dispersing  them  on  all  sides ;  but  while  Adalia« 
with  a  character  of  manliness,  selected  for  the  continuance  of  his  sport  the 
animal  who  seemed  to  furnish  a  semblance  of  resistance,  Heman,  in  ecstaclea 
of  delight  at  the  success  of  their  stratagem,  with  the  malice  and  imbecility 
usually  commixed  with  Us  purposes,  hastened  privately  to  the  court,  and, 
freed  the  panther  from  his  den  to  add  to  their  sport :  with  rapture  he  saw  the 
active  animal  with  a  bound  rush  into  the  court,  where  stood  the  conscious 
Adalia  and  JamI,  with  a  confrised  circle  of  slaves.  Startled  at  such  a  con- 
coarse,  the  animal  by  a  spring  cleared  soma  of  the  foremost,  strildng  to  tho 
gioand  a  slave  which  impeded  his  progreaa  towards  the  carnal ;  the  throng 
flying  in  all  directiona  deprived  JamI  of  every  opportunity  of  acting,  ha  waa 
also  unanaed,  save  the  dagger  of  his  belt,  having  laid  his  scimitar  on  the 
eashions  of  the  couch  in  the  hall ;  in  one  moment,  uttering  a  tremendoua 
roar,  the  panther  rushed  on  the  camel,  which  stately  and  fiaroe,  never  moved 
her  eye  from  his  form,  and  so  successfiilly  watched  the  spring,  that  starting 
«aide  she  avoided  the  attack,  inflicting  a  severe  blow  with  her  feet ;  fiercely 
growling,  the  panther  was  about  renewing  his  plunge,  when  seeing  the  simi- 
lar skin  and  figure  of  Adalia,  male  and  trembliag  before  Jam!,  and  frur  more 
tfenaitive  of  his  tones  of  displeasure,  than  of  the  animal's  frury,  he  leaped  on 
the  unguarded  and  unhappy  youth,  and  bore  him  to  the  earUk  Grasped  ia 
the  powerful  daws  of  the  savage  monster,  and  overthrown,  his  death  seemed 
inevitable ;  the  slaves  dispersed  were  flying  with  shrieks  and  o«toriee  ia 
overy  direeUoa,  when  JamI,  darting  forward,  buried  bis  poniard  in  the  throat 
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of  the  inhDft],  a  stream  of  blood  poured  from  his  jaws  over  the  prostrate 
Adalia,  as  the  animal  left  him  to  tani  on  Jami ;  at  that  moment  the  torn  and 
wounded  youth  hastily  lifting  himself,  his  features  became  agonised  with 
horror  as  he  perceived  the  inuninent  danger  of  Jami.  On  the  pavement  near 
him  were  the  equipments  of  the  camel,  strewn  on  the  ground  In  its  violent 
struggles  to  escape  the  panther ;  amid  the  housings  lay  a  pistol,  presenting 
Itself  to  his  frantic  eye ;  summoning  his  remaining  strength,  nearly  ex- 
hausted by  the  cruel  gripe  and  loss  of  blood,  he  aimed  at  the  Airious  animal, 
which  roaring  in  agony,  and  rearing  on  Its  hind  legs,  was  in  the  very  act  of 
overwhelming  Jam! ;  the  high  strung  nerve  kept  finn  to  its  purpose,  the  ball 
passed  through  the  panther's  heart,  and  with  a  deep  growl  he  fell  backward  by 
the  side  of  the  lacerated  Adalia,  who,  seeing  his  friend  preserved,  uttered  a 
cry  of  joy,  and  feinted  from  loss  of  blood  and  excess  of  emotion.* 

The  dwelHog  of  Karmath>  like  the  castlee  of  ancient  ronzance, 
had  one  forbidden  wing,  which  none  of  the  domestics,  except  the 
Ethiopian,  were  ever  allowed  to  visit.  By  chance,  however, 
Adalia  ohtains  a  glance  of  these  mysterious  apartments,  which 
fires  his  whole  soul  with  curiosity  to  penetrate  ^rther  into  their 
secrets.  To  put  all  the  attendants  of  Ueman  off  their  guard,  he 
one  day  requested  of  his  young  patron  permission  to  pass  the 
evening  alone,  while  the  rest  of  the  household  are  entertaining 
themselves  with  some  pastime  he  had  invented  for  them.  Obtain- 
ing his  desire,  he  thus  puts  his  design  in  execution : 

*  Adalia,  elate  of  purpose;  shone  pre-eminently  gay,  directing  all  the  de- 
tails, and  amusing  every  one  by  the  most  inexhaustible  store  of  expedienu. 
Little  could  the  giddy  throng  have  surmised  on  what  desperate  resolves  be 
was  meditating,  while,  as  if  eager  to  ward  off  reflection,  or  to  nerve  his  some- 
what recoiling  purpose,  he  pluuged  headlong  into  the  noise  and  distraction  of 
the  sports.  Often  his  mind  sunk  into  deep  abstraction  as  he  put  the  appalling 
interrogatory — **  Why  may  not  the  whole  be  a  test,  a  trial  of  my  discretion, 
and  consign  me  to  the  merciless  cruelty  of  my  enemies  ?  But  then,  the  hor- 
ror of  going  on  day  by  day  with  a  mind  like  Heman's,  and  follies  as  now  rolled 
around  him,  seemed  to  Adalia  far  worse  than  death.  He  smiled  (and  could  he 
have  ventured  it,  the  smile  would  have  been  of  bitter  scorn),  as  he  seemed  just 
awakened  to  the  frivolities  which  hitherto  he  had  played  with.  Such  wastiie 
change  wrought  by  the  horrors  which  had  broken  on  him,  and  the  thoughts 
crowding  on  his  soul  in  one  short  moon,  that  he  wondered  at  himself;  he  re- 
membered with  a  degree  of  solemn  terror,  as  his  mind  ran  rapidly  backward, 
that  it  was  precisely  a  month,  one  revolving  epoch  of  the  planet  most  genial 
to  midnight  scenes  of  preternatural  sway,  since  he  had  run  the  innidneat  pe- 
ril of  roost  cruel  tortures,  and  now  he  was  about  taking  the  fkr  more  danger- 
ous step  of  entering  the  horrid  abdeo.  '*  Why  decide  that  Karmath  ruled  its 
guilty  scenes  ?  his  eye  had  not  seen  him  ;^'  he  shuddered  at  the  retrospect, 
but  nerved  more  and  more  even  by  the  wildering  surmises  of  his  troubled 
thoughts,  he  eagerly  gazed  at  the  beaming  glories  of  the  sun,  and  wished 
them  set  behind  the  everlasting  hills,  as  he  sighed  forth—*'  Opportunity  Is 
swift  of  flight  and  slow  of  return."  The  sun  at  length  did  set,  joy  and  re- 
velry resounded  throughout  the  gardens,  and  all  its  inhabitants .  absorbed  In 
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Mger  piBtine,  from  t)i6  griTe  stewtrd  to  the  hamMevt  slave,  r^^ed  in  He- 
■iftn*s  priatenee,  regardless  of  the  yoath  who,  stretched  on  hU  cooch  in  a  fkr 
distant  chamber,  .watched  with  intense  anxiety  the  bright  snflFusion  of  the 
gilded  slLy  fiuie  and  melt  away,  and  the  fhoe  of  the  heaTcns  gradually  become 
darker  and  gemmed  with  sparkling  stars.  The  depth  of  his  rcTolving  thoughts 
and  daring  purpose  commonicated  an  deration  of  look  and  air,  as  the  moon, 
rising  from  behind  the  frowning  mass  of  the  Birs  Nemroade,  which  Intercept- 
ed her  rays,  streamed  in  a  bright  line  of  radiance  on  his  rarying  cooatenanoe. 
His  clear  brown  eyes,  his  mouth  and  lips  of  feariess  ease,  now  wore  a  hue  of 
settled  determinate  purpose,  deep  and  resolved,  which  ill  assimilated  with  the 
slender  delicacy  of  his  youthful  form,  and  as  he  girded  his  flowing  vesture 
tightly  around  his  waist,  and  inserted  a  crooked  knife  which  he  had  secreted 
in  his  girdle,  the  pale  lustre  of  the  moon,  shining  on  his  colourless  cheeks, 
gave  an  unearthly  hue  to  his  figure ;  as  a  marble  form  of  Grecian  art,  Cupid 
or  Fawn,  motionless  on  its  base,  shines  in  beauty  in  the  moonlight  hour.  Thus 
determined,  he  stepped  on  tiptoe  to  the  window,  which  had  its  shaded  blinds 
wide  open ;  he  leant  forward  in  the  garden ;  not  a  leaf  moved,  but,  on  the 
right,  the  flashes  of  radiance  showed  the  exhibition  begun,  and  the  constant 
laughter  and  noises  loading  the  air,  gave  assurance  to  his  heart  that  all  was 
safe,  and  he  need  fear  no  interruption.  .  *' What  do  I  seek?*'  he  questioned 
inward,  as  he  gazed  instinctively  on  the  bright  planet  shining  above  him ; 
instantly  his  unquenchable  spirit  suggested — **  My  fate,  my  deliverance,  or 
death  I  The  hour  is  come,  vain  fears  and  doubts  farewell  !'*  Although  slen- 
der and  unformed,  his  stature  was  nearly  its  full  height,  and  turning  quickly 
to  leave  the  apartment,  he  drew  back,  as  he  saw  opposite  to  him  a  preterna- 
tural figure  leaning  toward  him ;  a  second  glance  convinced  him  it  was  but 
his  lengthened  shadow  reflected  in  the  moonbeam,  and  resolving  to  think  no 
more,  bnt  dare  the  dreaded  scepe,  he  calmly  descended  to  the  garden,  and 
passed  without  hurry  or  precipitation  (if  perchance  he  should  encounter  any 
wandering  slave)  through  the  court  and  outer  portico  which  led  into  the  hall 
he  sought. 

*  There,  in  an  alcove  acUoining  the  entrance,  stood  the  imitation  yew,  and 
seven  red  torches ;  seising  the  centre  one,  and  prepared  for  the  sight,  bt 
eagerly  saw  it  flash  into  a  bright  flame ;  his  eye  involuntarily  gaaed  around  the 
hall,  wluch  was  of  dimensions  ample  enough  to  supply  the  nmge  for  the  ftill 
scope  and  action  of  three  swings,  hung  for  Heaian  and  his  fkvourites*  sport. 
The  roof  was  so  lofty  as  to  be  invisible  in  the  nncertain  beams  of  the  soli- 
tary light  he  bore,  and  the  walls  on  either  side  were  marked  In  skiUhl  oom- 
partments,  zigzags,  and  Arabic  scrolls  of  tracery,  enwreatfalng  groups  of  de- 
licate flowers ;  the  whole  apartment,  formed  of  stone  and  domed,  was  divid- 
ed into  vast  compartments  of  cedar  frame-work,  and  grouped  with  hangings 
of  silks  and  muslin  drapery  flowing  downward  to  the  marble  pavement,  deep 
cornices  empanelled  along  the  wall,  softening  its  unusual  elevation,  and  the 
whole  structure  displaying  a  richness  of  fancy  and  decoration.  The  upper 
end  of  the  vast  apartment  showed  an  alcove  similar  to  that  of  the  entrance,  but 
without  any  branch  of  torches,  or  obstruction  whatever. 

<  Looking  at  the  whole  outline  around,  the  youth  paused  a  moment  only, 
as  if  gathering  resolution  from  the  respite,  and  then  slowly  glided  along  the 
pavement  toward  the  upper  end ;  as  he  passed  the  centre  he  looked  eagerly 
on  the  large  dome,  from  which  its  light  was  in  the  daytime  received ;  he  now 
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locked  fyr  the  moonbeaaw  which  iho«ld  pUy  in  Uf  eirele^  ImH  doi 
therein,  and  ail  was  dark  and  gloomy ;  he  Tonehaafed  not  a  momeot'a  dal«y» 
but  stepping  eagerly  to  the  alcove,  and  entering  its  shadow,  hecnMnbled  part 
of  the  wax  which  he  grasped,  aiui  beheld,  with  a  deep  tone  of  settled  purpooe 
(as  he  bad  seen  in  his  rision),  that  it  gradnally  decomposed  and  became  a 
crimson  liquid  in  his  palm ;  dipping  his  finger  therein,  by  a  rlolent  eflbrt  he 
traced  **  Karmath,'*  and  the  moment  that  he  had  ceased  maricing  the  last  elia« 
raeter,  spontaneously  and  noiseless  an  empanelled  doorway  opened  inward, 
and  the  wreathing  rolls  of  cloudy  mists  and  Tapour  showed  to  Adalia  the  fiOal 
chamber  of  mysteries !  Casting  a  look  into  the  dark  obscure,  and  rapidly 
shaking  his  torch  to  arouse  it  into  a  brighter  flame,  he  daringly  entered  the 
passage ;  but  as  he  stepped  forward,  and  the  blaae  of  the  torch  reached  the 
wreathing  yapour,  an  instantaneous  burst  of  ikmies  enveloped  the  whole  pas- 
sage, rushing  forth  in  vast  volumes  into  the  hall  itself,  and  overwbdmlng  the 
wretched  Adalia  by  their  fury. 

*  While  Adalia  thus  adventured  upon  misery  and  woe,  the  household  arovad 
Heman  quaffed  the  bowls  of  enjoyment,  and  were  delighted  in  the  sports 
which  had  thus  propitiously  flowed  onward,  without  check  or  alloy.  Hassan 
eagerly  seised  the  opportunity  of  recommending  his  services  and  exerUons  to 
Heman*s  notice,  and  spread  around  a  variety  of  luxuries,  which  added  highly 
to  their  rapturous  enjoyments.  Heman;  seated  upon  a  rustic  seat  of  state, 
reposed  on  crimson  cushions,  two  fair  slaves  fonned  him  with  ostrich  plumes 
as  the  heated  air  flushed  his  cheeks;  at  the  moment  of  their  fill  lest  delight, 
as  two  rockets  ascended  high  in  the  borison,  and  threw  forth  their  stars  and 
globular  balls,  and  every  face  unlifted,  followed  their  spangled  shower  of 
flre — **  God  of  my  fathers !"  Hassan  exclidmed,  **  whence  are  those  flames  f** 
and  he  pointed  to  a  torrent  of  fire,  which  soared  upward  majestically,  stream- 
ing on  the  dark  vault  of  night.  At  this  alarming  appearance  the  festive  spot 
became  the  scene  of  conAision  and  wild  alarm,  they  poured  impetuously' to- 
ward the  apartments  whence  the  flames  issued,  and  long  ere  they  approached 
the  lofty  hall,  bright,  clear,  and  unmoved  by  a  breath  of  air,  the  fiery  torrent 
was  se«B  pouring  forth  through  the  dome,  in  the  centre  of  Its  roof,  as  ftam  a 
furnace.  Hassan,  agonised  and  fWmflc,  rushed  into  the  hall,  followed  by  the 
most  daring  of  the  slaves,  and  to  their  horror  beheld  the  flames  eraddiag 
with  itary  mnid  the  wood-work,  whioh  was  in  one  entire  conflagration ;  tiie 
materials  of  the  hangings  and  deeorttlons  were  already  consumed,  and  the 
fire  spreading  upward  around  the  dome,  ftiagments  of  burning  timber  f^l  at 
times  on  the  pavement,  rendering  all  approach  highly  dangerous,  while,  asiid 
tfaa  rufais,  lay  tiie  lifeless  body  of  Adialia,  at  tiie  fbrther  extrend^  of  the  al- 
cove, grasping  a  half-consumed  torch,  the  apparent  cause  of  all  the  desolation ; 
in  the  centre  also  stood  a  gloomy  form,  looking  on  the  scorched  and  Inani- 
mate body  of  the  hapless  youth,  then  turning  to  the  terrified  and  shrinkiDg 
sieves,  pale  and  aflHghted  at  the  tremendous  scene,  he  hoarsely  murmured 
Ibrth  hi  tones  of  thunder—'*  Take  that  rash  and  treacherous  boy  1  take  hldi» 
I  say,  from  the  fkte  he  so  well  merits,  and  bear  him  to  the  black  hall  of  the 
haram  !**  Though  death  stared  them  in  the  fhce,  as  the  eager  fiames  threw 
forth  their  forky  flashes  and  ran  along  the  walls,  yet  three  blaok  slavlBs  made 
a  desperate  plunge,  and  seising  on  the  scarcely  to  be  rocognlaed  figure  off 
AdalU,  (of  him  so  lately  the  bloomiag  and  aaUnated  plaMer  of  their  joys— 
so  brilliant  in  Ufe  and  pleasure,)  they  rushed  from  the  bumhig  haU  hi  tha 
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wonteutprerlonsly  to  the  dome  felHog  with  a  tremendoiis  crash ;  while  Yd- 
IvBies  of  soMulderiDg  snoke  now  buried  all  around  in  impenetrable  darknera*' 
*  **  Alas !"  said  the  heart-stricken  Hassan,  as  he  saw  the  poor  Adalla  borne 
along ;  (his  head  drooping  and  reclined,  his  frame  scorched  and  powerless ;) 
**alas1  poor  floweret!'*  he  marmured,  '*  tmly  the  remembrance  of  yonth  is 
a  sigh  ;'*-bitt  the  settled  gaze- of  the  fignre  who  had  directed  the  removal  of 
the  senseless  boy  sealed  the  lips  of  Hassan.  With  trembling  terror  he  be- 
held him  flereety  motion  them  to  leare  the  hall.  The  fell  of  the  roof,  which 
followed  the  dome,  had,  in  Ikct,  confined  the  flames  within  barriers  which 
they  could  not  surmount,  and  a  second  warning  bade  Hassan  withdraw  eTeiy 
shifa  IhMn  the  spot.  Hie  beautiful  building  continued  to  burn  while  an/ 
wood-work  remained,  parts  of  the  walls  crumbling  away  at  times  fBll  inwkrd 
with  a  crashing  sound,  the  heavy  vapouni  loading  the  dear  sky,  showed  thkt 
the  daitructive  element  had  also  consumed  the  apartments  beyond ;  but  sur-' 
rounded  by  high  brick  walls,  and  interdicted  to  their  steps,  the  ruinous  spec- 
tacle was  only  gased  on  from  afar  with  pidlid  and  affrighted  looka ;  soon  It 
eeased  altogether  to  burn,  and  nothing  gave  notice  of  the  horrid  seene  which 
had  passed  but  an  occasional  flash  of  light  issuing  forth  from  some  half-con- 
smned  flragment.* 

In  the  above  extract,  the  reader  has  a  fair  specimen  of  this 
writers  powers  of  descriptioD,  which,  undoubtedly,  are  of  a  hitth 
order.  We  shall,  however,  present  him  with  two  more,  which,  tor 
Vigorous  rapidity  and  effect,  are  hardly  excelled  bv.any  parallel 
passages  in  Scott's  novels.  These  extracts  we.  shall  introduce  by 
a  passage  which  precedes  them  in  the  story,  and  may  be  considered 
as  an  example  of  the  writer's  manner  of  narrating.  Jaml,  who  by 
this  time  has  a  mistresd,  and  is  suspected  by  hex  of  being,  like 
Hassun  Suba,  a  sorcerer,  to  clear  himself  of  this  horriUe  taiat, 
resolves  to  discover  and  expose  his  nMster  and  oppsestor.  He  is' 
anxious  to  have  an  interview  with  the  grand  judge  of  HiUah,  then 
searching  for  the  magicians  among  the  ruins  of  BabykHi,aM[  foWmm' 
him  to  the  plain : 

*•  It  was  already  dark,  for  the  sun  had  set  ere  he  entered  Hillah^  and  his. 
courser  pursued  with  danger  the  route,  as  he  rapidly,  approached  the  outskirts 
of  the  village  of  Jung  una,  and  entered  the  swelling  mennd  which  reaches  to 
the  Euphrates ;  he  cautiously  passed  the  openings  of  the  high  encircling 
mound,  aud  paced  the  damp  and  nitrous  valley  which  skirted  the  sombre  and 
widely  diverging  ruins  of  the  hill  of  Amram  ;  the  way  was  dark,  the  ground 
rough  and  rugged,  being  strewn  around  with  loose  heaps  and  fragments  of 
shattered  bricks ;  the  route  soon  bedame  altogether,  hidden,  as  the  moon 
veiled  the  imperfect  light  she  had  hitherto  thrown  around  .behind  a  deep  dense 
cloud.  Jam!,  who  had  hitherto  hastened  onwards  under  the  e^ccitement  of  an 
impatient  and  almost  irresistible  impulse,  soon  was  awakenedio  bis  danger  by 
his  horse  nearly  stumbling  over  a  small  hillock,  and  the  animal  stopping  short, 
evidenced  great  reluctance  to  advance  a  step  further.  Recalled  to  the  solitary 
horror  of  all  around  him.  Jam!  eagerly  looked  abroad,  and  around  him,  for 
sooie  show  of  the  tents  or  retinue  of  the  grand  judge — not  a  being  iippeared  in 
sight,  nor  any  trace  of  their  resort ;  he  listened,  as  he  cautiously  bent  forward 
to  aid  his  impatient  gaze— not  a  sound  could  he  hear,  but  the  low  moaningf 
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frmn  te  Evphrates,  whieh  crept  BolemiAy  upward' fron  the  Id^  btafci  tf 
nystio  brioki  tnd  rains,  oheeking  the  riTer't  nighty  covne ;  mt  IcngMi  hi 
im^tieiitly  called  aload,  at  the  atmoit  stretch  of  his  Toiee,  pn  ^*KaIia^** 
bat  the  aonnds  of  Kazim  came  back  from  the  niiDoas  heaps,  dead  mad,  heaTlly, 
as  if  the  Tery  air  was  impenetrable,  and  refused  thdr  admission  into  its 
element,  repelling  them  on  his  startled  senses.  Impending  over  him  baag 
tiie  frowning  mass  of  Amram— all  was  dark— he  questioned  his  own  dauntlsM 
heart,  and  judging  that,  if  he  oould  clear  this  oTershrouduig  hill,  he  wd^ 
get  the  aid  of  some  beaming  star  to  light  his  path,  he  plunged  his  spurs  into 
his  fiery  courser^s  sides,  who  springing  impetuously  forward  a  few  paoes,  fell 
with  a  Tiolent  shock  from  a  mount  ot  considerable  height,  and  by  the  eOort 
precipitated  her  rider  forward  on  the  ground. 

*  Jsml  lay  long  insensible  on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  bat  when  < 
reUimed,he  peroelTedwith  horror  that  he  was  entangled  amidtheee  i 
and  ill-omened  ruins,  without  the  least  due  or  guiding  beam ;  be  dosed  kis 
eyes  oTereome,  when,  again  as  he  gaied,  a  small  glioMner,  as  a  gtowwoim** 
Instre,  seemed  to  play  befi>re  him,  and  desperate  of  purpose,  he  roselved  te 
follow  whither  it  would  lead  him.  AHhongh  maeh  braised  by  his  leoat 
catastrophe,  he  mustered  strength  to  seek  the  end  of  his  bold  atteaqtf,sad 
through  hollows  and  deep  raTines,  of  erstrewed  ruins  of  what  once  woe 
glorious  palaces,  he  proceeded  gradually  onward,  when  a  sharp  growl,  loud 
and  menacing,  which  issued  from  an  impenetrable  cayity  of  darkness,  bespoke 
the  lair  of  some  sayage  beast.  Jaml*s  heart  beat  high  as  he  grafted  his 
sdmetar,  and  with  difficulty  dragging  onward  his  steps,  the  pcdn  of  his  fldl 
obliged  him  to  pause.  Hie  whistlings  of  the  wind  sounded  mounMIy,  as 
lie  lifted  his  eyes,  and  gazed  intently  on  the  wild  rack  scudding  swiftly  over 
the  sky,  obscuring  the  moon,  usually  so  bright  and  free  firom  cloud ;  he  had 
proceeded  a  length  of  way,  enough  he  deemed  to  carry  his  sight  upward  to  the 
Terge  of  the  most  elevated  of  these  piles,  tiie  lofty  Mtqdebd,  whenee  he 
hoped  to  hare  seen  those  whom  he  eouifht;  he  waa  soon  mouratmy  latlsiai 
tliitt  they  all  had  left  these  dreaded  soenes  of  terror,  long  ere  he  had  entsrei 
Unm,  by  some  other  approach ;  and  panting  and  dckeoing  with  pain,  and  ths 
insuperable  difflcnlties  around,  he  in  vdn  endeayoured,  amid  the  uneasy 
thoughts  which  assailed  him,  to  regain  some  self-coUectedness ;  at  tliis 
moment  the  terrible  beast,  whose  harsh  growl  had  so  latdy  startled  hio, 
appeared  adyandng,  its  eyes  iamlng  as  a  bright  torch  amid  the  darkness ;  h^ 
was  aware,  from  its  hoarse  breathing,  that  it  was  a  lion,  and  drawing  bis 
scimetar,  he  held  it  extended  toward  the  glaring  eyebdls.  The  beast  (as  if 
awed  by  his  intrepidity)  stopped,  and  became  stationary,  while  Jaml,  still 
approaching  9.  rising  eminence  of  ruined  bricks  immediately  behind  bin, 
slowly  ascended  an  eleyation  of  such  importance  to  his  safety,  and  following 
upward  another,  and  another  billowy  slope,  skirting  the  brink  of  a  deep 
yawning  chasm,  he  surmounted  the  towering  sweep  of  ruins,  when  his 
exhausted  fhime  (wora  down  with  the  hurts  and  bruises  he  had  recdved,  snd 
suffering  under  the  singular  horrors  and  dangers  surrounding  him)  sunk  to 
^e  earth,  under  a  tree,  whose  boughs  of  feathery  texture  hung  over  him,  jest 
visible  in  the  darkness. 

*  Long  he  lay  motionless  and  defenceless ;  hq,  at  length  aroused  hunself, 
under  the  dread  of  becoming  the  inevitable  prey  of  the  wild  beasts  of  thefc 
dreadful  haunts.     Bevolving  in  his  thoughts  the  situation  wherein  he  was 
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pteeed,  a  solitvde  <»f  bomHrs,  andd  ruInB  bo  glgftntte  that  erery  step  mig-ht 
pieeipitate  him  into  flome  horrible  deft  to  Instant  destmotloB,  hb  Mt  eom- 
peU^  both  by  his  present  weakness,  as  well  as  by  prudence,  to  redt  the 
remainder  of  the  night,  and  await  the  return  of  day ;  but  he  InTolnntarily 
ifaucbdered  as  he  saw  the  dark  shadows  sunrovnding  him)  and  remember^  tiie 
ters  entertained  at  tliese  ruins,  and  the  evil  spirits  who  were  bdier ed  to 
■ake  these  eaferas  aad  recesses  their  fiiTonrite  resort ;  distressed  Whh  these 
taiioos  sensations,  he  also  frit  acutdy  the  doubtful  stain  which  his  absence 
might  attadi  on  him  in  the  al!lbctkms  of  Lillab.  While  thus  perturbed  aad 
agitated,  he  was  seised  by  sleep,  which,  quickly  banishing  all  traces  of 
sorrow,  sank  on  him  with  refreshing  sweetness. 

'He  beheld  the  Kasr  in  his  dreams,  but  shining  in  mid-day  brightness,  and 
t  tree  of  pensile  fbliage  bending  to  the  earth,  underneath  whose  boughs  he 
Kpesed ;  and  as  he  lay  rejoicing  in  the  glad  exchange  from  midnight  gloom, 
looking  on  the  Buphrates  sparkling  in  the  sunbeams,  his  senses  were  ravished 
by  strains  of  soft  melody,  so  sweet,  as  stole  over  fabn  with  an  ineilhble  charm, 
dnming  frur  away  every  thought  of  anguish  and  pain-- celestial  sounds  bearing 
wiMi  thetr  sphere  that  thrilling  eilcacy,  which  lifts  the  sonl  above  its  fleshy 
prfsoD— renews  ita  sense  of  heavenly  origin — fr^sh  plumes  its  wings  of 
tliought,  and  radiates  it  with  delight  inefftible,  such  as  were  its  own,  ere  sin 
and  weakness  marred  its  powers,  and  dimmed  its  visual  ray  divine — sweet 
joys,  such  as  will  be  the  sonl*s,  when  Asreers  dart  shall  open  Paradise/ 

Ib  searchiag  the  niinSy  Kaom,  the  grand  jtidge,  apprehends  a 
blttck  florcet^rin  the  practice  of  his  nefiurious  arts,  aad  convey^ 
liim  to  Hillah ;  but,  while  they  are  preparing  to  carry  him  forth 
to  execution,  lie  entreats  for  mercy  until  he  shall  have  disclosed  the 
acniefl  i)f  his  accomplices,  and  offers  to  lead  the  grand  judge  to 
Ike  spot  where  even  then  they  were  performing  their  horrible  rites. 
Kassitn  consents,  and  they  proceed  towards  the  ruihs : 

^The  evening  (as  Jaml  had  found  it)  was  stormy,  and  the  frowning  hill  was 
concealed  by  heavy  clouds;  but,  surrounded  by  his  followers,  and  also  ac- 
companied by  Ebn  Thaher  and  his  officers,  Kazim  pursued  his  way,  eager  to 
arrive  (hither  ere  the  daylight  foiled.  Zamor,'  of  tall  colossal  figure,  his  arms 
&st  bound,  fitly  indeed  resembled  the  demon  of  darkness  stalking  towards  this 
guilty  dreary  pile,  rent  on  every  side,  torn  and  defaced  by  the  elements,  and 
lightning  shattered ;  on  every  lengthened  front,  its  dark  and  gloomy  mass, 
perforated  by  holes  and  riven  clefts,  displayed  a  terrible  devastation,  and  on 
the  north,  an  indenting  chasm  opened  the  gigantic  mound  from  top  to  bottom ; 
the  impending  fragments  jutting  outward,  appeared  ready  to  fall,  and  consumr 
mate  the  ruin  of  all  within  their  shade.  Over  heaps  of  vitrified  bricks  and 
misshapen  mounds,  a  g^ard,  holding  over  his  head  bare  and  exposed,  a 
gleaming  scimctar,  preceded  and  followed  by  guards,  and  in  view  of  the  grand 
judge,  Zamor  slowly  approached  onward  to  this  frightfril  gorge ;  they  eotercNi 
its  shadow,  and  turning  to  the  left,  a  dark  passage  appeared,  its  e;ctremity 
concealed  In  profound  gloom ;  on  each  side  of  a  low  arched  vault  a  passive 
or  crevice  branched  off,  leading  onward,  but  shrouded  in  darkness ;  near  them 
appeared  an  abyss,  involved  in  perfect  obscurity,  but  by  its  sounds  terrifying 
and  afiTrighting  the  guards  from  all  approach.  iCazim  perceiving  their  irreso- 
lution, stepped  onward  to  asce/tain  the  cause,  and  himself  alarmed  at  the 
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^dSsmftl  protpectv  itamedftitely  retired,  Mled  with  indignitloii  at  the  edprff 
who  had  dared  to  lead  them  to  the  brink  of  tneh  a  dangeroas  apM.  He  was 
on  the  point  of  ordering  his  instant  death,  and  the  aplifled  swofd  was 
stretched  oct,  when  whispering  sounds  distinetly  issaed  from  the  eretiee 
within  a  few  paces  of  their  station,  and  Zamer,  with  an-  air  of  cmiideit 
assurance,  looked  forward,  as  if  tliere  a)>ode  the  vile  praetisers  he  ksi 
engaged  to  deliter  to  their  justice.  Still  holding  the  swoid  opUltod  oftr 
his  head,  they  went  forward  a  step,  guided  by  the  glare  of  torehea,  whieh  ths 
mementos  pause  allowed  them  to  Hght ;  breathless  witii  the  seMattoaa  exritei 
by  the  awful  sceue,  and  their  contiguity  to  the  tremendous  agents  of  asfer- 
natorai  rites,  they  proceeded  cautiously,  skirthig  the  deep  and  thitbless  pit  ar 
well,  whence  issued  sulphureous  smells  and  sounds  of  woe.  The  fuiemert 
slave  shrieked  out — *'  the  well  of  the  eTil  angels,  Haroot  aod  Maroot  I"  At  a 
beckon  from  Kazim,  the  bright  swotd  struck  at  the  cplpiit ;  hut  eretha  werii 
were  uttered,  the  giant  Ethiopian  had  sprung  into  the  abyti,  aad  its  bofliiv 
vapours  shrouded  him  from  their  view.  Terrified  and  alannad  at  the  ftightM 
horror  of  all  surrounding  them,  Kazim  stood  irresolute  and  tfapuHlerslnMk, 
when  the  pit  rolled  forth  sudi  a  dense  mass  of  poisonous  vapour,  as  adisnukh 
ed  them  to  fly  instantly  from  its  pestilential  inflpence.  Happily  tMr  bsHt 
having  accompanied  ibem^  they  embarked  in  predpitate^haste  on  the  Euphrstcs, 
and  mounting  the  stream,  frur  beyond  the  frowning  ruins,  they  pasaed  ths 
night  in  recounting  the  eztraordipary  scene.* 

To  complete  his  power  over  the  spirits  of  darkness^  and  to  attain 
empire  in  the  hearts  and  over  the  lives  of  men,  Ha9siui  Saba,  who 
every  year  sacrificed  some  victim  to  the  god  of  fire>  now  prepares 
to  offer  up  Adalia.  But,  since  the  siMmfice  ipiist  be  made  with  a 
voluntary  victim,  he  is  compelled  to  drag  the  yonth's  cap  withaoMe 
potent  juice  to  bewilder  his  reason,  and  incline  him  to  rmh  wil- 
lingly into  the  consuming  flames.  To  infnse  this  poison  into  Adalia^ 
cup,  he  employs  one  of  his  slaves,  who,  havmg  received  from  Kar- 
math's  son  some  unpardonable  insult,  eveir  aay  changes  the  cops, 
presenting  the  harmless  vrine  to  Adalia,  and  the  magioil  potion  to 
Heman.  On  the  day  before  the  sacrifice  a  banquet  is  given  by 
Hassun,  and  the  events  which  precede  and  take  place  at  it,  aie 
thus  described.  It  must  be  observed  that  Jami  assists  at  this  ban- 
quet, transformed  by  magic  into  the  shape  and  colour  of  Hasaaiae, 
the  Ethiopian,  to  deceive  the  eye  of  Hassun : 

*  Such  were  the  events  of  the  morning  hours,  rolling  onward  in  the  absence 
of  Hassun,  marked  by  those  trivial  incidents,  which  gave  no  indication  of  the 
awful  storm  so  soon  approaching.  The  being  most  tried  was  Jand,  who 
might  wear  the  visage  and  terrific  lineaments  of  Hassarac,  but  whose  isind 
displayed  such  traits  of  gentle  kindness,  and  emanations  of  amiable  fbeliog, 
as  surprised  while  it  delighted  the  poor  slaves,  usually  tormented  by  kii 
tyranny.  Yet  Jam!,  cautious  of  the  mighty  consequences  hinging  oo  hif 
disguise,  strove  to  assume  a  sterner  character  than  his  own,  one  suited  to  the 
form  he  wore.  Long  he  eyed  with  deepest  feeling  the  unconscious  Adalia  oa 
the  very  brink  of  death,  ensnared  by  the  sorcerer,  and  transported  to  his 
infernal  den  ^from  him  his  eyes  wandered  to  the  imbecile  vicious  HeiDan,sBd 
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W  Wis  ftng  by.  the mttwiiing. Ihowgbt,  that  to. Um.eiffln  be  nmtk  be  thi  on*' 
wiUiiiy  instnuDeiU  of  eYil.  Amid  these  cogitations,  as  tbey  floated  od  the 
waters,  lillah'S  votee  soneded  from  the  {proves,  and  his  heart  beat  as  though 
U  woMkI  bvst  his  bosom-,  as  he  thoiight-  of  flying  to  hec  side,  until  the  coavic-. 
tftea  of  his  Etkiop  form  same  on  his  sonl ;  but  Heman,  leaning  toward  him, 
fhoned  him  into  lury,  as,  his  eyes  shoeAing  deadly  malice,  he  ezultingly 
whispered  **  the  certainty  of  betraying  her  into  his  possession  on  the  ensuing 
day,  by  the  wiU  and  concarrcooe  of  his  Dather.**  .As.  he  poured  forth  the. 
guilty  conceptions  of  his  polluted  adnd  into  his  ears,  Jaml,  who  now  indeed, 
te  the  excess  of  his  boiling  rage,  fitly  personated  Hassarao,  gave  the  reins  to 
his  Airy,  and  dismiasad  all  forking  regrets  at  the  path  of  dmy  before  him. 
Hie  simple  tonss  of  lillah^s  Telce*^mid  the  gnofcs  in  the  garden  inflamed  him 
almost  to  madness,  and  Heman,  accustoukcd  to  the  fierce  passions  of  Qassarac, 
kept  oflideasly  whispering  in  eager  tones  his  guilty  hopes  and  Tioionaly 
concerted  schemes,  demanding  his  concurring  aid. 

•  •♦  Hence,  ye  weak  and  foolish  scruples,'*  Jam!  inwardly  exclaimed,  "  the 
sorcerer  and  his  brood  are  well  cleared  from  the  earth  eTen  at  the  risk  of  my 
own  blood/*  and  he  hastened  to  prepare  the  deceitful  blossoms  of  the  sun- 
plant  to  blind  the  quick-eyed  Hassun.    Scarcely  had  he  effected  it,  and 
rejoined  the  group,  ere  the  declining  sun  pointed  at  the  kMrful  hour,  and 
Adalia,  little  aware  how  probable  the  fiction  might  become  reality,  suggested' 
Ihelr  going  in  procession  to  the  hall,  where  himself  and  Heman  were  to  meet 
with  Hassun,  to  give  a  character  to  the  exhibition  before  them.     He  had 
taken  a  garland  ffom  one  of  the  female  dancers  and  placed  it  on  his  own 
head,  which,  with  the  dress  he  wore  of  Nourmahars  loyer  (discovered,  and* 
sentenced  to  die),  rehdered  his  appearance  strikingly  in  unison  with  the  awfhl 
scene  he  unconsciously  stood  In  peril  of;  for  Hassun,  impatient  lest  the  hour 
of  destiny  should  strike,  and  he  become  defrauded  of  his  revengefhl  hopes, 
Umself  dismissed  the  usual  retinue  of  Heman,  and,  exulting  In  his  wiles,  led 
AdaHa,  dressed  and  crowned  as  a  Tictira,  to  the  Ihtal  spot.    Overwhelmed^ 
with  sdrprise  -at  the  appearance  of  Hassan,  already  there.  Jam!  hastened 
onward,  and  one  moment  only  remained  tot  him  to  shake  the  poisonous 
subtle  drug  into  Heman*s  goblet  ere  the  entrance  of  Hassan,  fallowed  by  the 
slares,  would  have  made  it  impraeticable  for  ever.    Resuming  by  a  stroag 
eflbrt  his  s^-command,  JSmI  looked  keenly  around,  and  his  quick  eye, 
ranging  over  the  apartment,  detected  that,  by  Hasstm's  seat,  a  refieotieg 
mllfer  was  so  placed  that  it  presented  to  his  watchful  glance  .every  action  in 
the  hall.     Here  then,  never  more  to  separate,  until  the  powerful  spell 
,  rendered  his  victim  a  heap  of  ashes,  were  grouped  the  obdurate,  revengeful 
ettchanter,  the  victim  ready  crowned  (whose  fine  and  attractive  countenance 
shaded  by  uneasy  thought,  not  only  fhHed  to  excite  one  germ  of  sorrow  or 
Remorse  in  Ms  ruthless  heart,  but  was  eyed  with  sparkllog  looks  of  cages 
amlice),  and  Heman  relapsed  into  unmeaning  apathy.   BUiars,  deeply  agitated 
fiid  restless,  only  thought  how  to  exchange  the  cups,  little  aware  that  in  s* 
iolDg  he  would  present  the  drug  of  death  to  AdaUa.    This  blow  Jaml  had 
aot  Ibrsseen,  nor  could  he  now  avert  the  fiktal  and  blind  interference  which 
iuMldlated  all  his  precautions,  and  frustrated  the  unparalleled  effort  of  his 
self-devoted  sacrifice  of  himself;  still  Zephon's  words  sustaiBed  his  sickening 
heart,  as  hd  thought  of  the  impending  perils.    Numerous  slaves  brought  every 
delJcac^,'with  fruits  of  the  highest  flavour,  and  the  rich. wines  of  Persia ; 
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wlMa,«f  if  rafaahif  Into  tiie  tender  ipntmXj  9bbA  ptasad  and  dieoM  i 
HuMM  qaaflbd  the  gay  goblet  of  pleaavra,  asd  eneooraged  h  In  all  i 
liim,  until  ha  alone  wteiessed  the  powder  shaken  iato  Adalla*!  gohUk,  ai  ha 
tfaoaght,  bj  the  hands  vf  Haaaarao-^at  powder  whtoh  oonannrtaied  tfaa 
aaaiifloe,  and  prepared  the  Tktfan.  At  thia  instant  Ua  eyea  flaahed  ira,  «id 
eager  to  aeiae  his  prey»  he  pointed  throngh  the  opening  arehea  to  ilia  dlmt 
Bhrs;  the  mighty  nHNmd  now  fimwned  a  dM^L  and  threatening  nnaa,  and  an 
Us  edge,  as  on  a  throne,  rested  the  iery  snn.  Tossing  fturlonsly  hia  anas 
towards  the  glorious  kuninary,  ha  esekfaned—^ Bring  fortii  the  geUslss 
Adalia,  I  pledge  thee  to  the  God  of  day— hanen  thee  to  drink  are  he  linhi 
beneath  the  hill  I*'  Adaliaroae— a  solemn  pease  ran  throngh  thefaall-aad 
Jaml  qnirered  with  agony,  for  he  saw  that  Bibars  had  changed  the  oaps,  and 
was  bearing  to  Adalia  the  fittal  ndxture.  He  gaaped  with  horror,  whm 
Hassun  (who  was  more  and  more  w«(tehM  and  anspidoas  as  Uie  honr  «apt 
on,  and  who  had  beheld  the  transaetion  in  the  ndrrorX  mshing  froaa  hto  smt 
under  the  influence  of  uncontrollable  rage,  hims^f  seised  the  filial  goUet 
borne  by  Bibars,  and  gave  it  to  Heman,  and  snatching  the  exchanged  and 
harmless  cup  lifted  to  Ueman's  lips,  he  preeeuted  it  to  Adalia.  The  ezdiaage. 
so  impetuously  made,  was  accepted  instantly  by  the  terrified  youths,  who  (tf 
his  eyes  darted  lightnings  on  them)  in  a  moment  of  time  drank  their  contents, 
and  the  awful  spell  was  irreTocably  sealed.  A  sound  as  of  thunder  r<dled 
under  their  feet,  as  the  sun  sunk  beneath  the  hill—**  It  is  done,*'  heexclalnied» 
in  tones  of  api«lling  triumph,  while  he  drew  his  scimetar,  inflicting  death  ou 
the  frightened  Bibars,  who  sunk  beneath  his  remorseless  arm.  All  the  stares, 
in  horror  and  surprise^  fled  from  the  hall.  '*  It  is  done,**  again  re-eehoed 
from  the  lofty  rood  in  Hassan's  tones — *'  I  await  thee,  ^tbfril  Hasssiae,  in 
the  caTC  ;**  and,  as  he  spoke,  brandishing  his  flickering  charmed  blade,  with 
a  glance  of  Are  which  riyalled  the  lightning's  blase,  he  disappeared. 

'  The  gates  sell^closed  their  bronne  yalTes,  the  locks  and  bara  ^oataneaasly 
and  imperriously  ftstened  ef  ery  areaue,  and  the  crimson  flowing  eerlaias, 
descending  in  lurid  pomp»  ooTered  the  apartment,  as  a  sanotnary,  from  eftfy 
iMuaan  eye— their  stately  folds  were  stiffened  with  embroideries  of  stars  and 
of  signs,  susceptiTC  of  a  aolenui  character,  and  awful  import.  Jaid  gaied 
around  in  speechless  horror.  The  apartment  wore  a  crimsoned  hue  as  if 
flooded  in  human  blood— Iheie  lay  HeaMn  oyerpowered  by  the  potent  drag, 
a  fcey  for  the  flames— there  lay  the  4iifthful  Bibars,  death's  Tietim  firom  ths 
swoad  of  his  master,  and  himself  bound  in  the  spcdl,  wearing  an  Bihicp's 
form ;  whilst  Adalia,  wringing  his  handsin  anguish^  suspecting  his  deslraa- 
tion  at  hand,  unknowing  where  to  fly,  was  conjuring  Jaml  by  name  to  fly  ta 
hb  sneoour.  Tonehed  to  the  soul  at  his  moving  exdamaUona  and  aag^ 
he  did  fly  to  him;  but,  alaat  he  was  warned  again,  by  Adalia's  agaayt 
whose  fonn  he  bora.  '•Adalia!  Adalia!"  he  solemnly  utiered,  after  a 
mosMnf  8  pause,  **  fly  not  from  me !  the  moments  are  most  precious.  Bidiefa 
me,  it  la  Jaaii^  Toioe,  although  Hassarae's  fonn.  I  ha^e  oflbred  n^self  to 
Ihee,  sad  to  oTerthrow  the  dread  maglaian'a  power."  He  then  datekfsd 
rapidly  the  slepa  iriiaseby  Hasann  was  deodved*  and  the  dread  pea^ 
awaiting  himaeU;  pointing  to  the  aenselsss  Henum;  then  taking  the  ftled 
eoroaet  from  Adalia's  brew,  he  placed  It  on  Heman's.  Adalia  now  shriaksd 
more  loudly  than  before,  as  he  dashed  himself  on  the  pavcaMnt,  deelarhif 
wildly,  that  he  narer  would  accept  of  ids  deHteranoe  on  the  tenns.  ''Awakal 
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» aviktr*  te  dmfm9U\if  i»iiaiilwd>  as  be  ttroTe to  frtnlMlite Mm 
Ui  sluaben.    At  this  koment  the  lovd  thimder  eonnded  tgeto,  mid  Jenf , 
haitUy  preiiing  iyalia  to  his  heert»  the  agonized  yoetb  dropped  from  hit  anns 
sspsBliws  on  the  pAYement.    Cestinff  a  look  of  tender  pity  on  hit  conVnlted 
fonn,  Jsmi  was  tecieay  imploriaf  ^  aid  of  Zephon,  as  a  light  fleecy  elood 
illed  the  room.    The  cloud  rested  on  Adalia's  form ;  it  was  bat  a  moment 
ere  it  dittoWed  into  air,  and  Jami  beheld  himtelf  and  Heman  alone  in  the  hall* 
Resigned  to  his  fate,  as  he  taw  Adalia  had  been  pi 
accomplith  thy  decreet!*'  Jaml  exclaimed;  and 
chamber  tlowly  descended,  amid  the  ttrains  of  toft 
pause  was  felt  by  Jaml*s  inmost  soul,  as  the  dreadftil 
ihrewell  to  the  realms  of  day.    Soon  he  summoned 
scene  around;  Bibars,  unhappy  being,  lay  bathei 

coueh  or  bed,  Heman,  the  crowned  Tictim,  awaiting  the  summons  to  the  rites ; 
OB  every  tide  he  beheld  arcades  opening  into  lengthened  avenues*  whioli 
spread  fiur  and  deep  into  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  the  hanirts  of  evil  and 
rebellious  spirits^wild  rang  their  songs  and  sounds  of  joy,  while  the  bands 
of  wiclced  powers  swarmed  forth  around.  At  the  rolling  pesls  of  their  diead 
charms  the  caverns  shook,  aod  appeared  to  rock  in  trembling  terror  of  their 
potent  spells.  "  Hassun  they  praised—him  they  extolled— the  powered,  the 
chief  of  magic  Araby ;  henceforth  subjected  to  his  sway— rhim,  wise  and 
greatest  of  her  race,  who  had  won  the  gift  of  wisdom  for  his  son,  henceforth 
renowned  on  earth.'*  Thus  they  sung,  while  Jaml,  motionless,  stood  by  the 
iBsenslble  form,  lifting  up  his  heart  in  eager  aspirations  for  Bnnnort. 

*  Hatsun  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  awful  teem 
arote  the  altar  which  Jaml  had  seen  in  the  caverns  ol 
acclaim  it  rote,  and  the  teraph,  flashing  from  itt  ghat 
glared  pale  and  deadly  from  the  ribbed  rock.  Frontii 
at  if  eager  for  itt  prey,  and  never  propitiated  but 
upward  on  the  altar,  majettically  bright  and  clear.  1 
jarring  ditcord  ceated,  and  tilence  deep  aod  tolemn  ti 
wearing  the  mystical  magi  robes,  advanced  flrst  to  the 
hit  hand  upon  the  veiled  sacrifice,  be  then  turned  towa 
him  to  the  God  of  Fire  I  Songt  of  triumph  again  ai 
faith — **  He  wat  worthy  to  wear  and  to  wield  the  talii 
.  kingt  I  the  greatest  of  the  mysterious  sovereigns  resell 
must  all  his  enemies  fall  before  him  I"  The  cup  of 
pledge,  then  passed  around,  from  which  Hassun  no  sc 
than  tprinkling  a  few  dropt  upon  the  altar't  flame,  it  sj 
rolling  around  its  bickering  flashes.  The  sounds  an 
away,  the  mysterious  thunders  paused,  and  silence, 
fell  around  on  all.  The  pause  lasted— and  Jam!  scai 
sure  on  his  heart,  when  HassiMi  slowly  approached, 
the  spel),  which  his  deep-tonad  voice  echoed  amid  the  ardwd  eaieni 
around: 

« '^Chreaft  Oed  of  Fire,  veoehre  a  noble  Tietfan,  tim  ysttth  Adani^*-%eBr  Idm  t» 
thy  flames  I  intexieate  with  spells  of  potevfcy,  he  reels  under  thy  eharmed 
draughty  and  voluntarily  beads  to  thy  influenee  I  Seise  Mm,  ye  iamsi,  mix 
his  form  with  thy  primeval  elements  I  receive liim  as  the  homage  of  my  hdart  f 
Sacrifice!  awake  I  arise!"' 
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.  *  Hmw,  ttandlng  before  th»  ritar,  widi  lm|Mwriiped  gftwes,  w«fi>g  lai 
waod,  at  length  geotly  toucbed  the  shrouded  fonn ;  it  etimd— 4t  moved— eed 
^hakiog  off  the  enchanter's  sleep  and  coTOring  veil,  a  oniYenal  shri^  rent  tht 
cave,  of  **  Ueman !  Heman  T*  as  Heman  stood  before  them ;  and  while,  ia 
speecidess  surprise  and  agony,  the  wretched  Hassan  gased  on  his  son,  HeaHn 
ezdained-***  Victim  of  the  spell,  I  come  to  fulfil  thy  rites !  O  fire !  I  come 
|o  adore  thy  power  T  " 

•  When  Hassun  discovers  the  victim  to  be  .his  sod^  he  and  lus  sor- 
cerers endeavour  to  consume  JamT,  who  now  stands  revealed  to 
them;  on  the  brazen  altar>  bat  the  flames  refuse  to  touch  him>  and 
extinguish  of  themselves*  Then  comes  the  closing  of  tlus  scene  of 
horror : 

'  '  All  gased  upon  it  in  mute  wonder ;  meanwhile  a  sullen  smoky  vapov 
wreathed  around,  amid  whieh  was  seen  the  terrible  brightness  of  the  fereph's 
eyes ;  silenoe  held  the  whole  assembly  in  suspence,  as,  in  tones  of  appalling 
shrillness,  were  heard  these  words : 

'  '*  Master,  yet  shtve  of  the  spell,  it  must  be  obeyed ;  Jamrs  life,  by  fkte'f 
decree,  ye  cannot  touch — he  has  not  drunk  the  dark  tartareous  draught-^ 
derotes  no  offering — is  not  prepared  nor  crowned.  A  victim  .stands  before 
me,  and  the  fire,  relentless,  claims  the  willhig  Heman  from  his  lkther*s 
hands/' 

*  **  Say  not  so,  say  not  so  ;**  the  shrinking  Hassun  exclaimed ;  '*  eonsoltthe 
nl  if  it  be  bis  will,  but  take  this  victim,  he  breathed  his  last 
(,**  pointing  to  the  senseless  Bibars,  whom,  at  bis  bidding, 
he  earth,  while  Jam!,  freed  from  his  bands,  shrunk  back  in 
r,  watching  the  event.  By  Hassun's  trembling  hands  the 
&d  upon  the  golden  bed  prepared  for  sacrifice,  as  the  altar 
imes,  and  again  glowed  with  heat  intense  ;  singing  a  propi- 
bey  bore  bim  onward,  and  Hcroan,  his  hands  leaning  over 
sthey  moved  towards  the  sacred  flame ;  his  eyes  shot  a  mean- 
sy  reached  the  spot.  Hassun  grasped  him  in  parental  agony, 
old  for  one  moment  only  to  seize  his  flowery  coronet,  and 
nbstituted  form  of  Khars,  when  at  that  instant  of  fiite,  quicker 
I  gleam  of  the  teraph's  eyes  glanced  on  Heman,  and  he^JUUd 
'ike  apeU^  leaped  on  the  molten  altar;  it  was  done — ^instantly 
>,  in  such  intense  and  glowing  flames,  perished  away.  With 
agony  the  parent,  the  sorcerer  Hassun,  leaped  also  on  the 
flames ;  they  sank,  and  the  cold  bronze  altar  was  his  resting-place,  and  his 
iager  hands  grasped — Heman*s  ashes  I  Thick  volumes  of  dusky  smoke  flowed 
orth,  and  impenetrable  gloom  covered  the  horrible  scene.* 

Escaping  by  some  snpematiiral  means  from  these  aboraiBations, 
JaRU  wan&rs  towards  Bagdad,  to  elude  the  vengeance  of  Hassan 
Suba,  now  in  the  senith  of  power,  and  able  to  cope  even  with  the 
oalipii  hiflMielf.  His  adyentureB  and  wanderings  fill  the  remainder  of 
1^  volvme,  except^  what  is  taken  up  with  the  story  of  Malok  and 
8elka»  which,  though  melancholy  in  its  termination,  is  a  tale  of 
freat  interest  and  beauty.    The  author  conducts  Jam!  into  Kash- 
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meer,  where  be  discoyen  a  brother  in  the  person  of  the  Ti^er,  and 
learns  that  Adalia  stood  also  in  the  same  relation  to  him.  Hero, 
after  Asbref,  the  visiery  relates  to  him  the  story  of  his  hrotber 
Maleky  whom  Haroon-al-Raschid  murdered  in  his  fnry,  JamI  dis- 
appears from  OS  in  a  mist,  for  the  volume  closes  abruptly,  without 
concluding  the  interesting  adventures  begun  in  it.  We  shall  receive 
with  pleasure  the  remainder  of  the  story>  when  the  author  chooses 
to  publish  it ;  and  if  the  public  be  as  much  entertuned  with  it  as 
we  have  been,  we  trust  he  will  not  long  defer  the  complelioa  of  his 
work. 

One  striking  defect  in  this  volume  is  the  absence  of  notes,  which, 
in  all  works  of  the  kind,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  proper 
emoyment  of  the  fiction.  The  author,  we  observe,  is  a  reader  of 
JSschylus,  and  has  twice  introduced  a  splendid  passage  from  that 
tragedian,  omitting  to  acknoTiAedge  it ;  first,  in  p.  97  ;  and,  seeond, 
in  p.  207 ;  in  both  places  with  very  slight  alteration.'  ■'*.  Sp  tran- 
rient,'  says  he,  *  is  the  state  of  man,  that  in  his  most  prosperous 
fortune,  a  shadow,  passing  light,  throws  to  the  earth  joy's  baseless 
fiibric' — ^And,  agam  *  A  shadow,  passing  light,  throws  to  the 
ground  pawer^s  baseless  fabric  ;  and  adversity,  as  a  spnnge  n^oist- 
ened  in  gall^  soon  wipes  each  flattering  trait  away.' 

These  sentiments  occur  in  Potter^s  translation : 

'  This  is  the  state  of  man :  in  prosperous  fortune 
A  shadow,  passing  light,  throws  to  the  ground 
Joy's  baseless  febric :  In  adfersity, 
Comes  malice  in  a  spnnge  moistened  in  gall, 
And  wipes  each  beauteous  character  away.' 

No  doubt,  had  the  writer  given  notes  to  his  tales,  he  would  have 
pointed  out  the  source  whence  he  derived  these  lines ;,  as  well  as 
two  or  three  quotations  from  Arabic  poets,  which  are  introduced, 
hut  without  any  reference  that  might  assist  the  reader  in  discover- 
ing  where  he  should  look  for  the  original. 
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ufmA. 
To  the  Editor  o/Oe  Oriental  HeraU. 

Thb  mazini)  tbat  there  is  Bomethiiig  in  the  miifertaiieSy  evm  of 
our  best  friends,  that  does  not  displease  ns,  is  well  exemplified  hf 
.the  extreme  mdifference,  not  to  say  complacency,  with  which  Ha 
nnjost  and  degrading  treatment  of  the  medical  branch  of  the  mili- 
tary sendee  in  India  is  contemplated  both  by  those  who  benefit  by 
its  aid,  and  by  those  from  whom  assistance  and  the  redress  of  this 
evil  might  reasonably  haTe  been  expected. 

That  the  medical  establishment  in  India  is  upon  a  very  vne^iial 
footing  to  the  ciyil,  military,  and  clerical  ln«nches  of  tkd  Berm^ 
everyone  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject  will  readily  admit: 
and  that  there  neither  is,  ov  can  be,  ai^  reason  why  this  shonU  be 
the  eas^  is  equally  plain. 

It  has  been  asked,  why  the  medical  profesdon  in  Into  hare  woi 
stated  their  case  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  petitioBed  sn 
eqnal  share  of  their  favour  and  patronage,  with  that  enjoyed  by 
their  more  fortunate  countrymen  in  India.  They  have  done  so, 
both  officially,  and  through  the  medium  of  a  Freb  Press.  About 
five  years  ago,  a  Memorial  on  behalf  of  the  Medical  Service  in 
India  was  forwarded  from  Madras  to  the  Executive  Govenunent 
in  this  country.  It  was  unsuccessful.  The  Service  asked  for 
bread,  and  received-^— a  stone.  It  would  be  most  dedrable  tluit 
some  one  of  your  readers,  who  may  have  this  paper,  and  the  Gout's 
reply  to  it,  should  publish  both  for  general  information,  that  the 
merits  of  the  address  may  be  appreciated,  its  deficiencies  snpf^i 
its  errors  corrected  in  future  applications,  and  the  feeling  cMf  the 
Court  to  this  part  of  the  Service  be  understood.  It  would  be  hard, 
indeed,  that  a  deserving  and  neglected  branch  of  the  Service 
should  suffer  from  the  defects  of  individual  exertion,  however  well 
or  generously  meant.  It  is  likewise  to  be  desured  that  medical 
men,  thinking  of  proceeding  to  India,  should  be  enabled  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  service  in  which  they  are  to 
embark  ;  to  decide  whether,  after  twenty  to  forty  years'  service,  it 
be  worth,  to  the  small  remnant  of  survivors,  the  time  and  expense 
bestowed  on  their  education,  and  the  devotion  of  their  best,  and 
only,  days  of  exertion  to  the  service  of  the  Company. 

At  present,  to  belong  to  the  Medical  Service  in  India,  althoagb 
only  a  misfortune,  is  absolutely  considered  as  a  matter  of  reproacb; 
and  in  common  parlance,  the  appointment  of  assistant-surgeoo  to 
India  is  reckonea,  in  estimating  the  patronage  of  the  Directors,  as 
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of  BO  rhlue*  Take  one  amongst  the  many  examples  Jut  ttto: 
<  It  was  said  tbat  last  year  the  patronage  of  each  Director  eon* 
iMed  of  three  writershlps  and  fourteen  cadetsliips,  egffclwHvetf 
the  appaintn^ent  of  aaaiitant-'^urgeons.  Taking  the  value  of 
writershlps  at  8000/.  each,  and  that  of  cadetships  at  800/.  each, 
tiie  whole  amount  of  the  patronage  (of  each  Director)  will  he, 
wHh&ut  aasistmi'^gednsy  20  flOOl/—'  Letter  to  Sir  Charles 
Forbes  on  the  AdmniatratUm  of  Indian  Affaire* 

Comparisons  may  ^ot  have  heen  approved  hy  the  Company^ 
Executive  at  home  ;  hut  there  is  no  other  way  hy  which  the  re* 
lative,  ultimate,  and,  it  may  truly  he  said,  only,  compensation 
of  services — the  retiring  pay  of  their  different  officers,  can  he  esti^* 
Biated. 

Mediealmen  are  eligible  to  proceed  to  India  at  the  age  of  twenty* 
three ;  and  many  go  out  at  a  later  period.    After  a  residence 
of  about  tAx  months  at  a  garrison  hospital,  or  with  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's regiments,  hy  way  of  probation,  a  Company's  assistant- 
surgeon  is  posted  to  a  Native  regiment,  of  which  he  is  to  have 
sole  charge.    His  pay  is  that  ai  lieutenant ;  and  he  has  a  contract 
for  snpplving  the  sick  of  the  regiment  with  certain  medical  sup- 
pSee.    If  any  advantage  be  d^ivable  from  this  contract,  it  must> 
from  the  nature  iA  it,  be  exceedmg^  trifling :  at  all  events,  it  can- 
not place  the  assistajit-surgeon,  in  point  of  emolument,  on  more 
than  a  level  with  the  other  regimental  staff,  the  adjtttaait  and  quar- 
termagter*    Up<m  tlus  income  the  aasiatant-surgeon  is  to  eontinua 
twelve  or  fourteen  years,  until  he  attain  the  next,  and,  it  would 
appear,  now  the  only  other  rank,  that  of  full  surgeon. 
.   In  the  Company's  army,  very  few  surgeons  actually  serve  with 
reghnents ;  they  are  of  neceseity  otherv^e  employed ;  and,  with 
very  few  exceptions  indeed,  with  little  or  nothing  more  than 
a  bare  subsistence.    After,  however,  the  three  members  of  the 
Medieal  Board  hi  India,  all  the  other  surgeons  have  their  namea 
printed  in  the  (}eneral  Orders  and  Army  Lists  as  attached  to  regi- 
moils,  which  gives  an  opportunity  of  putting  favourite  assistants 
in  actual  diarge  of  the  very  few  superior  re^mental  appointments 
thait  still  remtdn,  in  preference  to  their  senwrs,  perfectly  qualiied 
to  fill  ^le  charges  in  question  in  every  respect,  excepting  the  want 
of  Interest.     This  deceptive  practice  of  posing  surgeons  to  re- 
giments, who  are  absent  irem  India,  or  otherwise  permanently  em» 
ployed  in  it,  is  not  copied  into  tlie  RegfM^  of  Leadenhall  Street 

That  great,  good,  amiable,  and  liberal  Governor,  Bx  George 
Barlow,  soon  alter  his  accession  to  the  government  of  Fort  St. 
Georce,  finding  that  the  pay  of  the  medical  branch  of  the  Service 
would  not  bear  clipping,  after  noting  the  great  want  of  surgeons, 
to  remedy  the  evil,  declared  a  sufficient  number  of  full  surgeons  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Hst  to  be  supernumerary,  whereby  a  stop  was 
put  to  promotion  in  the  list  of  assistants  for  seven  years.    On  a 
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Me.  iqigiiieiitatio&  of  the  lodiafi  anny^  when  the  Dumber  of  r«gi« 
jq^eAtB  were  doabled>  the  battaliaiM  beuag  made  re^inieBliy  with 
94<iitioDal  officers,  and  proportion  of  other  staff,  not  oae  surgeoa 
w^A  added  to  the  listsof  the  several  Presidencies.  A  naaie,  it  is 
tme,  caasot  constitmte  any  difference ;  bat,  by  this  rulp»  might  nol; 
a  lieateDant  do  all  military  duties,  and  might ,  not  a  chaplain,  not 
to  say  any  thing  of  a  schoolmaster,  who  might  be  no  hifi.  substi- 
tute, render  deacons- and  bishops  wholly  superfluous  I 

^'  Paper  surgeons  are  set  down  in  the  above  army  lists,  whereby 
the  establishments  appear  to  be  complete,  and  favouritism  pros- 
pers. A  late  East  India  Register  noted  on  the  Bengal  establish- 
ment twenty*8iz  surgeons  wanting  to  complete. 

Lieutenant  and  assistant-surgeon,  captain,  and  surgeon,  in  .India, 
on  furlough,  and  on  retirement  in  England,  recttve  the  same  rate 
of  pay, — that  of  the  former  being  7«*  a  day,  or  1 18/.  129.  M,  i^  year ; 
and  of  the  latter,  \09. 6d.  a  day,  or  191/.  12^.  per  annum.  Biom 
utterly  this  is  unequal  to  their  support  in  England,  in  the  character 
of  gentlemen,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state.  The  fact  may  be  too  in- 
significant ;  but  here  k  may  ji^t  be  roentioaed,  by  the  way, .  that 
the  additional  6d,  per  diem  li^y  graoted  to  the  latter,  is  with- 
^leld  at  the  India  House  from  captaias  and  surgeons  on  furloi^^ 
who  happened  to  leave  India  jost,  perhaps,,  a  &y  only  before  Uie 
publication  of  the  order  for  this  augmentatiaa  of  pay. 

The  period  of  service  as  assistant-surgeon  in  India,  before  prtH 
motion  to  a  siirgeoricy,  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years,  as  already 
stated,  on  Ueuteiiant^  pay ;  and  he  has  to  serve  an  equal  tirae  as 
surgeon  on  that  of  captain,  before  he  can  succeed  to  the  anomalous 
iftitation  of  superintending  surgeon.  The  military  officer,  in  about 
fifteen  years,  obtains  a  company,  and  in  from  twen^-two  to 
twenty-five  years  will  have  been  promoted  to  a  majority,  and  may 
wtire,  after  twenty-two  years'  service,  on  the  pay  of  his  rank, 
209/.  a-year.  After  seventeen  years'  setrice  in  India,  a  surgeon 
may  also  retire  on  the  pay  of  his  rank,  that  of  captain,  191/.  12». 
a  year ;  and  wi^n  is  he  to  look  for  any  thing  like  an  adeaoate 
retiring  pay  f  The  remuneration  for  his  long,  painful,  haaardous, 
and  useful  sertices  in  India,  from  seventeen  to  perhaps,,  and  nKwt 
likely,  thirty  years  actual  service  in  India,  is  still  the  same ;  not 
one  northing  advanee— 191/.  129.  This  may  be  thought  fair ;  but 
if  they  who  think  so  were  in  the  surgeon's  situation,  they  would 
tbiak  aad  feel  that  it  is^noi.  Not  three  medical  men  in  a  hundred 
can  save  any  thing  of  importance  in  India ;  aad,  upon  the  above 
wretched  allowance,  the  surgeon,  having  devoted  the  foil  period  of 
exertion  his  life  can  afford  to  the  service  of  the  Company,  when 
assailed  by  disease,  age,  and  infirmities,  must  either  return  to  his 
iiative  country,  to  linger  out  his  remaining  existence  in  penuxy  and 
want,  or  submit  to  that  fate  to  which  the  parsimony  of  hisemployers 
consigns  him. 
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TtreDty-five  years'  serriee  brings  a  military  officer  to  the  ranlc 
of  Hentenant-^oloDcl,  and  entitles  him  to  retire^  as  soon  aftet 
twenty-two  years  as  he  gets  his  promotion,  on  the  pay  of  his  rank, 
866/.  a  year.  In  abont  thirty-two  years  he  would  sacceed  to  the 
colondcy  of  a  regiment,  which  would  give  him,  in  England  or  m 
India,  from  1200/.  to  1600/.  a  year. 

A  snrgeon  does  not  reach  the  station  of  superiutending-surgeon 
in  a  shorter  period  than  thirty  years  ;  and  up  to  this  time,  after 
his  period  of  actual  service  in  India,  seventeen  years,  his  retiring 
pay  is  that  of  captain,  only  191/.  12».  a  year.  After  his  nomination 
to  a  superintending  surgeoncy,  a  hardship  and  injustice  is  inflicted 
on  the  medical  man  applicable  to  no  other  commissioned  officer  in 
the  Company's  service :  he  has  to  serve  two  years  as  superintending 
surgeon,  to  be  entitled  to  the  retiring  pay  of  that  station,  800/. 
a  year  ;  the  shortest  period  deficient  would  doom,  him  to  the  pay 
of  surgeon.  When  advanced  to  the  Board,  the  same  treatment 
ibilows  him,  and  is  repeated ;  ware  work  is  to  be  goA  out  of  hinh 
now,  at  least,  sixty  years  of  age ;  he  has  to  serve  two  years  longer 
in  the  Board,  to  entitle  hun  to  the  retiring  pay  of  600/.  a  year ; 
and  thus,  practically  at  least,  occasion  or  chance  is  taken  of  with- 
holding, or  saving,  by  demise,  a  very  inadequate  and  more  than 
thrice  Freddy  .earned  pay,  at  the  expense,  risk,  and  suffering,  of  a 
much  injored  individual. 

If  a  member  of  the  Medical  Boards,  or  superintending  surgeon, 
in  India,  return  to  England  sick  or  on  furlongh,  he  is  instantly 
posted  to  a  regiment  in  India  as  surgeon,  nominally,  of  course  ; 
but  should  he  return,  he  is  liable  to  join  that  or  any  other  regi- 
ment, and  must  wait  his  turn  to  be  reappointed  to  a  superintending 
surgeoncy,  or  be  promoted  over  again ;  although  on  furlongh,  they 
have  lieutenant-celoneFs  and  major's  pay  respectively. 

His  Majesty's  army  has  been  considered  as  the  example  on 
which  our  Indiati  army  is  formed.  His  Majesty's  regulations  for 
increasing  the  advantages,  and  improving  the  situation,  of  the 
medical  officers  of  his  army,  with  the  view  of  encouraging  able  and 
well  educated  persons  to  enter  into  and  continue  in  that  branch  of 
the  service,  are  of  the  most  liberal  description.  In  no  instance  has 
an  inspectoi'  of  hospitals,  (the  collateral  rank  of  superintending 
surgeon,)  ever  been  reducoid  to  serve  as  a  regimental  surgeon. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  some 
betwixt  the  situation  of  the  East  India  C 
clerical  servants,  but  their  condition  is  i 
have  a  profe8didA't6"acqtiire ;  and  that  < 
neither  the  easiest,  the  least  expensive,  or 
ment.  They  both  proceed  to  India  abou 
their  twenty-third  year..  The  chaplain  at  o 
in  India,  the  pay  of  major ;  is  little  expose 
dangers  of  travelling  inseparable  from  that  climate ;  and  not  at  all 
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to  tiie-harcbhips  of  a  military  life*  He  eitfaer  remaias  fixed  at  One 
principal  station  during  bis  short  service,  or  changes  it,  at  moat^ 
once  or  twice  for  a  better.  On  fifteen  years*  serrioe,  he  is  entitled 
to  tetire  on  the  full  pay  of  lieatenantH:(^nel>  865/.  a  year.  On 
tiie  contrary,  a  surgeon,  on  his  landing  in  India,  has  tiie  pay  of 
lieutenant  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years ;  after  this,  up  to  thir^ 
years,  that  of  captain ;  shares  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  a 
military  life  ;  and  belonging  to  the  service  generally,  b  liable  to 
frequent  changes  of  regiments  and  stations.  After  fifteen  years, 
the  surgeon,  if  compelled  by  ill  health  to  quit  the  service,  has  the 
pay  of  lieutenant  only  to  retire  upon^ — seven  shillings  per  day ; 
after  seventeen  years,  that  of  captain ;  and  after  even  thirty  years 
he  has  no  better  provisimi,— -etill  captain's  pay,  only  lOi^  6tf»  a 
dayyor  191/.  12^.  a  year. 
It  baa  been  judged  expedient  by  Uie  Court  of  IMrecton  to 

I  augment,  within  the  last  year^  the  retiring  pay  of  chaplama  firom 
that  of  majot,  2921.,  to  that  of  lieutenant-colonel,  M6l^  afler 
fifteen  yeiurt ;  leaving  that  of  surgeon,  after  seventeen,  and  even 
thirty  years,  as  it  was,  at  that  of  eaptoin,  191/.  12^.,  very  little 
more  than  half  the  amount,  for  double  the  service.  Are  the  merits 
and  wants  of  these  difEerent  servants  so  widely  disproportiened  f 
That  medical  men  have  no  opportunities  (it  may  with  truth  be  m 
stated,  as  affecting  the  Service  generally)  of  making  money  in 
India,  is  evident  from  the  feXvness  of  retirements  from  their  br»ich 
of  the  Service,  and  the  great  number  of  old  and  worn  out  medical 
men  at  the  head  of  the  several  medical  establishments  in  India, 
unable  to  retire  to  their  native  country,  well  knowing,  some  of 
them  from  actual  trial,  the  impossibility  of  living  as  gentiemen  ob 
the  miserable  pittance  awarded  to  them. 

The  inferior  compensation  of  services  on  retirement  to  medical 
men,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Company's  military,  dbril,  and 
clerical  servants,  may  be  best  understood  from  the  following  state- 
ment With  the  exception  of  cirilians,  the  others  have  litt&  or  no 
opportunity  of  saving  money  in  India ;  surgeiuis,  unquestkuukbly, 
the  least  of  all ;  so  that  the  pay  on  retirement  must  be  regarded 
as  the  sole  and  ultimate  reward  or  compensation  for  service  done* 
Pay,  on  retirement,  of  a  idTiUan,  after  tweaty-two  yean* 
serviee  in  ladia,  to  wMoh  he  has  coatribated  hal^  by  a  per 

centage  on  bis  income,  per  annom, •^ •  4^1,000    0 

Pay,  on  retirement,  of  colonel,,  after  from  tbirty  to  thirty-five 
years'  service  in  India,  4502.  I2t.  off  reckoning,  800<.  to 

1,000/.,  say,  per  annum,  from  1,200  to l,MO    0 

Pay,  on  retirement,  of  lieutenant-colonel,  after  from  twenty- 
two  to  thirty  years*  service,  per  annum, ••• *®    0 

Pay,  on  retirement,  of  a  member  of  the  Medical  Board,  after 
from  thirty-two  to  thirty-six  years'  service  in  India,  and 
after  having  served  two  years  in  the  Medical  Board,  per 
niHan MO    0 
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Pty,  on  rettremeot,  of  a  svpedntoDdiog-iiurgeoD,  after  from 
thirty  to  thirty-two  years*  service,  and  after  liaying  serred 
two  years  as  saperintendiDg-sargeon,  per  annom, jfSOO    0 

Pay,  on  retirement^  of  U  chaplaiot  after  fifteen  years*  service 
in  India,  per  annom,...  •• • •••••••••••••••••       865'    0 

Pay  of  a  surgeon,  alter  seventeen  years*  service  in  India,  per 
mnnom, ••••• • • ••••••••••«•••#•       101  l9 

Pay  of  a  forgeon,  after  thirty  years'  service  in  India,  per 
mmm, 191  19 

The  late  appointment  of  a  surgeon  not  in  the  Company's  service 
to  be  assistant-snrgeon  to  the  Bepdt  at  Chatham,  shows  that  sur- 
geons from  India  have  nothing  to  expect  from  the  Executive  in  thip 
country.  Are  there  not  many  surgeons  from  India  now  in  Kngtond, 
of  froon  seyenteen  to  thirty  years'  service  in  India,  and  upwards, 
whose  only  requital  is  the  miserable  pay  above  mentioned ;  and 
who,  as  stated  by  one  of  the  Proprietors,  when  the  above  appoint- 
ment was  submitted  to  their  Court  for  ratification,  would  have 
bcNen  glad  of  the  appointment  on  half  the  salary ;  but  this  consi- 
deration is  not  in  their  bond,  and  they  must  not  complain.  One 
question  may  be  asked;  if  the  above  salary  to  the  assistant- 
surgeon  at  Chatham,  tvho,  doubtless,  may  have  made  several 
voyages  in  the  Company's  ships  to  and  from  India,  be  no  more 
than  an  adequate  provision,  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  above 
retiring  pay  to  a  surgeon  who  has  devoted  the  twenty  or  thirty 
best  years  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  Company  in  India  I 

It  will  not  surely  be  contended,  that  the  services  of  a  chaplain 
in  India,  in  fifteen  years,  are  of  double  the  value  of  those  of  a  sur- 
geon of  seventeen,  and  even  of  thirty  years.  Supposing  that  the 
services  of  one  or  other  must  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  whit h 
of  these  staff,  I  ask,  clerical  or  medical,  could  the  Service,  the 
interests  of  the  Company,  most  conveniently  spare  ?  The  retiring 
pay  to  these  servants  b  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  only  reply  to 
this  question  that  can  be  given ;  and  thb  disparity  of  treatment 
evinces  partiality  and  favour  to  the  one,  and  the  greatest  injustice 
and  neglect  of  the  other  and  most  essential  aid,  aJike  destitute  of 
friends  at  court,  and  of  mitred  or  of  any  other  influence. 

If  the  necessity  and  utility  of  the  services  in  India  of  the 
medical  officer  be  thought  by  the  Board  of  Control,  by  the  Court 
of  Directors,  or  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  entitled  to  any  consi- 
deration, he  surely  will  be  held  to  have  a  strong  and  just  claim  to 
a  more  adequate  and  decent  provision,  on  retirement,  than  the 
wretched  pittance  now  assigned  to  him.  This  statement,  if  it  does 
not  advance,  ought  not  to  prejudice  his  claims ;  and  some  warmth 
of  expression  that  may  have  escaped  in  the  detail,  may  be  par- 
doned to 

A  Retirsd  Surgeon. 
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aCRIPTUBAL  IMlTATIONa  AMD  THBOLOOIOAL  FOBOIUES. 

To  ike  Editor  of  the  Orientai  Herald. 

SIR,  Afey  B,  t«7. 

The  accooBt  of  Dr.  Franklin's  *  Parable  againut  PenecvtioB/ 
(vol.  xii.  p.  2989)  may  serve  to  introdnce  an  anecdote  related  bj 
Ur.  PriesUey  in  his  *  Observations  on  the  Increase  of  Infidelity/ 
He  is  showing  that  *  numbers  who  have  even  had  a  liberal  educa- 
tion/ discover  an  *  extreme  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures ; '  and  gtftt 
the  following  instance : 

'  Being,  one  time>  in  company  with  Dr.  Franklin,  a  person  now 
dead,  but  of  considerable  genius  and  a  literary  turn,  brother  to  in 
English  nobleman  now  living,  being  introduced.  Dr.  Frankfin 
turned  the  conversation  upon  the  subject  of  the  simplicitv  tnd 
beauty  of  the  Oriental  style  of  composition.  To  exemplify  his 
observations,  he  took  down  his  Bible,  and  opening  it,  seemed  to 
read,  but  really  repeated  memorites^  that  chapter  which  he  bad 
himself  composed  from  an  old  Jewish  tradition  concerning  Abraham. 
This  the  gentleman,  not  doubting  but  that  it  was  a  real  chapter  in 
the  Bible,  expressed  himself  much  pleased  with.  On  this,  the  Doctor 
sniiled,  and  the  ffentleman,  perceiving  that  he  had  been  taken  in,  was 
a  little  mortified.  However,  to  try  him  a  little  farther,  the  Doctor 
took  the  Bible  again,  and  read  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Job, 
which  the  gentleman  also  expressed  himself  much  pleased  with ; 
bnt  sud  it  was  no  more  a  part  of  the  Bible  than  the  other.  Tba 
Doctor  then  showed  him  the  Bible,  and  said  he  might  read  it  him- 
self. But  even  this  did  not  satisf^  him.  He  sidd  it  might  be  a 
book  of  his  <  own  printing,  and  no  real  Bible  at  all.'  (F^estlej's 
WdrkB,  xvii.  79.) 

Though  Dr.  Priestley  was  by  no  means  over-credulous,  yet  he 
was  himself  *  taken  in '  by  a  deception,  which  a  Pundit  practised 
upon  Ck>lonel  Wilford  and  Sir  W.  Jones.  The  fraud  and  the  de- 
tection will  be  seen  in  the  *  Asiatic  Researches,'  by  comparing  iiL 
468, 468,  with  viii.  254.  The  Pundit,  availing  himself  of  a  con- 
versation with  Colonel  Wilford  on  the  Bible  history  of  Noah,  took 
an  opportunity  to  read  to  him,  as  if  translating  from  the  *  Padma- 
puran,'  an  account  of  that  patriarch,  whom  he  named  Satyavarmeih 
and  his  three  sons,  Sharma,  CHarma,  and  Jyapeti. 

Dr.  Priestley,  who  died  in  I8O4,  a  year  before  the  detection,  bad 
avuled  himself  of  this  passage,  from  the  *  Asiatic  Researches,'  as 
peculiarly  suited  to  his  purpose,  in  the  preface  to  his  ^  Discouses 
relating  to  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion,  delivered  in  tbe 
Churcb  of  the  Universalists  in  Philadelphia,'  in  17M,  and  again  ia 
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1799,  in  his  *  Comparison  of  the  Institutions  of  Moses,  with  those 
of  the  Hindoos  and  other  ancient  nations/  In  the  edition  of  Dr. 
Priestley's  works  now  in  progress,  the  ^  Comparison'  forms  part  of 
the  seventeenth  volume.  The  passage  on  Noah  is  there  omitted, 
and  the  manner  of  the  deception  explained,  on  the  authority  of 
Colonel  Wilford. 

That  justly-lamented  Oriental  scholar,  when  communicating  to 
the  Asiatic  Society,  in  1805,  his  *  Essay  on  the  Sacred  Isles  in  the 
West,*  relates  how  his  Pundit  deceived  him  as 
which  ^  there  is  not  a  word  to  he   found  in  tl 
Padmapuran,'    He  adds^  *  It  is,  however,  ment; 
less  explicit  terms,  in  majay  Purdnds,  and  the  P 
cular  care  in  pointing  out  to  me  several  passages 
more  or  less,  this  interesting  legend.     The  res 
about  the  intoxication  of  Noah,  is  from  what  my  1 
in  conversation  with  me.'  -l 

In  the  account  (p.  235,)  of  a  <  remarkable  forgery,'  I  wish  the 
edition  and  page,  or  the  chapter  of  the  *  Age  of  liouis  XV.'  b 
which  Voltaire  mentions  the  *  Ezour-Vedam,'  had  been  given^  or 
that  your  readers  could  be  favoured  with  further  information.  I 
have  in  vain  looked  for  some  notice  of  that  work,  in  ch.  29^  '  Be 
r  Inde,'  &c.  (Siecles,  1803,  iv.  246.)  where  the  little  which  the 
author  says  of  Indian  literature,  is  professedly  taken  from  Mr. 
Holwell.  The  only  edition  of  the  now  ascertained  forgery,  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  was  published  at  Yverdon  in  1778,  and 
entitled,  *  L'Ezour-V6dam,  ou  Ancien  Commentaire  du!  V6dam, 
traduit  du  Samscretan,  par  un  Brame.' 

Dr.  Priestley,  and  also  his  editor,  in  the  ^ 
Institutions  of  Moses  and  the  Hindoos,'  have  m 
the  ^  £zour-V6dam,'  and  the  notes  of  the  sup 
lator,  relying  ou  both  as  undisputed  authorit 
will,  no  doubt,  be  properly  exposed,  should 
edition  of  the  <  Comparison,'  which  is  not  very  improbable,  in  a 
separate  form. 

J.  T.  R. 


OHental  Herald,  Vol,  13.  9  R 
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Wb  have  endeaTcmred,  wUk  as  mneb  fidelity  as  poBtible»  to  fbUow 
up  this  great  qaestion,  by  the  publication  of  every  remarkable  £Kt 
dings  of  men  in  authority,  either  at  home 
Press  inlndia>  and  in  the  Colonies  gene- 
9  that  materials  have  but  too  abundantly 
is  purpose.  We  believe  that  one  good 
from  this  perseverance  in  exposing  tbe 
»  injustice  of  the  rulers  of  the  East,  and 
^^^V^  been  sown,  which  will,  ere  long,  produce 

7**^^  ^  nt  harvest.  In  the  first  Number  of  a  new 

I  exclusively  to  matters  of  legislatioD,  and 
re  glad  to  see  no  less  than  two  articles  oat 
Ad  these  to  two  of  the  most  important 
slation  in  that  country, — ^the  iMtrodudioD 
on,  and  the  measures  for  restraining  tlMi 
iia.  The  nature  and  character  of  this 
^btani  it  attention  frt>m  senators,  judges, 
1,  as  well  as  from  Members  of  both 
erally ;  and  we  rejoice  at  the  hope  which 
Ion  being  called  to  these  great  subjects  is 

3  this  increasing  interest,  and  to  famish 
t  of  others,  by  whom  these  pages  will  he 
Be  on  record  a  *  Statement  of  facts  cod- 
ithdrawal  of  th^  license  of  the  «' Bengal 
'  which  was  suspended  on  condition  of 
Is  situation.'  This  has  been  sent  to  ns 
ip  from  thence,  havbg  left  Calcutta  in 
mth^ntiqity  may  be  relied  on,  we  give 
the  corrections  of  the  authority  from 

which  we  have  received  it,  just  as  it  reached  bur  own  bands.    It  is 

as  follows: 

Thrbatenbd  SupFRxaaiON  op  thb  *  Bengal  Chromiclb.' 

Such  an  event  as  the  suppression,  or  threatened  supprepsion,  of 
a  newspaper  In  India,  though  it  pronciises  to  become  sufficiently 
familiar  under  the  existing  rulers  of  that  country,  has  not  yet  be- 
come so  common  as  to  have  lost  its  interest  with  the  pabUc.  It 
has  therefore  been  considered  of  importance  to  record,  in  a  coo- 
nected  form,  the  facts  and  correspondence  respecting  the  late 
threatened  suppression  of  the  '  Bengal  Chronicle.'  Owing  to  cir- 
cumstances, wMch  it  would  be  useless  to  state  here,  the  compilation 
has  been  got  up  at  a  few  hours'  notice  only,  in  order  to  be  sent 
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home^  if  possible,  by  the  Cam  Brea  Castle.  The  obeervatioiift 
which  the  subject  naturally  suggests,  are  therefore  omitted ;  but 
the  text  is  furnished  in  what  follows,  and  let  the  Press  of  England 
supply  the  comment ! 

It  'was  intended  to  include  the  former  Correspondence,  desig- 
nated, *  by  authority,'  *  the  warnings,'  three  in  number,  like 
those  of  Death  in  the  fable ;  but  want  of  time  has  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  confine  the  eompilation  to  what  relates  to  the  annuncia- 
tion of  the  intention  of  Government  to  reroke  the  licence^ — vis, 
the  article  in  the  ^  Government  Gazette '  which  called  forth  the 
remarks  of  the  *  Chromcle ;  *  those  remarks  themselves  ;  and  the 
Official  Correspondence ;  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  con- 
necting and  explanatory  remarks,  are  all  that  are  given  in  these 
pages. 

The  following  is  the  article  of  the  Gazette  of  authority,  above 
referred  to,  extracted  from  that  Paper  of  the  7th  Dec.  1826 : 

*  The  *  New  Times '  of  the  15th  Jaly,  has  repahlished  the  Pau-liamentarT' 
copy  of  the  dispeteh  of  this  Oovernnieiit  to  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, in  reply  to  inquiries  respecting  the  right  of  the  British  authorities  to 
the  island  of  Shapuri,  as  well  as  its  extent  and  value.  From  this  document 
it  appears,  that  as  fhr  b»ck  as  1700,  Sunnnds  were  granted  by  the  Collector  of 
the  distriet  for  the  occupation  of  the  island ;  that  an  olBoial  measurement  of 
it  in  1801  is  upon  reoord ;  and  that  at  various  periods  subsequent,  it  was  sur- 
veyed, and  let  on  lease.  During  the  whole  of  this  lime,  until  towards  the 
conajneneeroeat  of  the  war,  no  claim  was  ever  preferred  on  the  part  of  the 
Burman  GoTemment.  The  question  of  right  is  therefore  satislkctorily  set  at 
reet,  although  it  is  very  immaterial  to  a  determination  of  the  grounds  of  the 
war,  which  were  to  be  found,  not  within  the  narrow  boundaries  of  Shiqniri, 
Init  in  the  wider  ambition  of  the  Court  of  Ava.  Proofs  of  the  existeooe  oC 
this  spirit  are  fhlly  supplied  bv  the  diqmtch,  and  the  sacrifices  bv  which  the 
war  might  have  been  afoided  for  a  season  must,  as  there  observed,  have  been 
equally  unworthy  and  vain.  The  dispatches  also  adverts  to  the  period  selected 
for  the  declaration  of  the  war.  and  the  expedition  to  Rangoon,  and  shows 
that  the  former  was  imperatively  called  for  by  the  progress  of  the  Burman 
pre|iarations.  As  to  the  latter,  it  now  needs  no  vindication.  It  instantly 
changed  the  current  and  character  of  the  war,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to 
convert  attack  into  defence,  and  paralyzed  his  powers  of  aggression.  It  ab- 
sorbed and  annihilated  all  his  resources,  and  placed  his  capital  at  our  mercy. 
The  Rangoon  expedition  effected  all  the  most  important  objects  of  the  war, 
notwithstanding  it  was  throughout  enfeebled  by  efforts  made  in  other  quarters, 
the  results  of  which,  from  natural  and  insuperable  obstacles,  were  much  less 
commensurate  with  the  means  employed.* 

In  reference  to  the  above,  the  *  Bengal  Chronicle '  of  the  8th  of 
December,  put  forth  the  following  remarks,  which  were  considered 
to  merit  the  revocation  of  the  licence : 

*  Some  of  our  contemporaries  have  republished  the  reply  of  this  Oovera- 
ment  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Court  of  Directors  as  to  our  rights  to  the  island 
of  Shahporee :  instead  of  the  document  entire,  we  have  inserted  an  abstract 
of  it,  which  we  copy  from  the  *  Times  *  of  the  18th  July,  and  which  embraces, 
we  conceive,  every  essential  point  it  involves.  The  *  Gazette  of  Authority  * 
here,  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  loud  in  his  praises  of  this  state  paper,  in  which 
his  oillcial  organs  of  vision  descry  a  triumphant  rpfutation  of  all  that  has  ^n 
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taid  against  the  policy  aitd  conduct  of  the  war.  We  are  obliged  to  him,  bow- 
ever,  for  setting  the  example  of  a  discussion,  into  which  we  might  not  other- 
wise have  felt  oursel?es  safe  in  entering.  The  question  of  our  right  to  that 
Taluable  portion  of  territory,  the  l:arreu  sand-bank  of  Shahporee,  is,  he  con- 
siders, for  ever  set  at  rest.  It  is,  however,  admitted,  with  a  spirit  of  candour 
which  cannot  be  too  much  admired,  that  it  never  has  yielded  an  atom  of 
revenue  from  the  hour  on  which  he  first  laid  claim  to  it  up  to  the  date  of  the 
dispatch ! 

*  As  might  be  expected,  however,  a  great  effort  is  mode  to  impress  the 
reader  with  the  belief  that  the  caiTse  of  the  war  was  one  of  more  importanco 
tp  the  interests  of  the  Company  than  the  possession  of  a  sand-lumk.  With 
what  success,  we  leave  the  reader  to  judge  ;  but  what  sxy  our  military  friends 
to  the  idt  a  of  the  so  much  dreaded  Bunnah  invasion — rtsvm  teneaUs? 

*  The  argument  adduced  in  defence  of  the  season  chosen  for  the  commence- 
roent  of  hostilities,  seems  to  us  not  a  liitle  extraordinary.  We  cannot  per- 
ceive the  vast  advantages  derived  from  our  becoming  the  assailants.  It  i» 
urged,  that  it  gave  us  command  of  the  capital,  and  that  had  we  delayed  the 
war,  the  navigation  of  the  Iirawaddy  would  have  been  impeded,  &c.  We 
have  heard  the  opinion  of  many  individuals  competent  to  form  a  judgment  oo 
this  subject,  of  professional  men  of  both  services,  and  we  never  heard  aay 
difference  of  sentiment  as  to  the  fact,  that  Rangoon  would  have  beeo  taken  as 
easily  in  December,  as  it  was  captured  in  the  previons  May.  It  is  a  notorioas 
fiuH,  that  such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  Burmahs  as  to  what  our  naval  force 
could  effect,  that  even  when  they  knew  of  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  in  the 
r)ver,  they  entertained  no  doubt  tbev  could  sink  the  whole  forty  sail' of  men 
of  war  and  transports  with  ease ;  they  might,  indeed,  have  strengthened  the 
defences  of  the  place,  bnt  wHh  all  that  they  could  have  done  in  that  way,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  every  practical  man  acquainted  with  it,  that  we  ever  cod- 
versed  with,  that  they  could  never  have  rendered  it,  with  their  defldent 
means,  capable  of  resisting  the  fire  of  such  a  frigate  as  the  L^ftg.  At  it 
actually  was  found,  a  one-gun  privateer  might  have  taken  the  place.  As  for 
the  stress  laid  on  the  command  we  gained  of  the  enemy's  capital  by  the 
capture  of  this  miserable  hole,  a  reference  to  facts  will  best  settle  thai 
question.  We  would  just  ask  the  Gazette  of  Authority,  then,  how  far  ov 
army  had  advanced  en  the  capital,  even  in  the  following  December  after  it 
was  taken  t 

*  In  order  to  soften  down  the  melancholy  loss  of  life  occasioned  to  our  army 
by  the  occupation  of  this  place  during  the  rains,  it  is  urged  that  the  sickness 
had  its  origin  in  an  ppidertiic,  which  is  not  peculiar  to  the  place,  but  which 

%  raged  in  Calcutta  about  the  same  time.    It  is  not  precisely  said,  that  this 

t  epidemic  occasioned  the  mortality  which  occurred,  but  the  fact  would  seen 

y  to  be  Insinuated ; — now  it  is  well  known,  that  the  epidemic  was  not  at  all  of  a 

*^  dangerous  type.    The  real  source  of  the  sickness,  however,  is  to  be  sought, 

^  not  in  the  epidemic,  but  in  the  inclemencies  of  the  season,  and  the  want  of 

proper  food. 

*  This  last  cause  of  the  sickness  is  admitted,  bnt  defended  on  the  plea  of  its 
being  impossible  to  foresee  that  the  Burmahs  would  not  desert  the  place  oo 
our  invasion,  and  drive  or  carry  away  all  the  means  of  our  subsistence.  Is 
short,  it  is  admitted  and  justified,  that  we  depended  entirely  on  the  resources 

^  of  the  country  we  were  about  to  invade,  knowing  scarcely  any  thing  even  of 

what  these  were ! 
'  We  have  had  only  time  for  a  very  hasty  glance  over  the  document  to 
4.  which  we  have  been  adverting,  bnt  even  in  this  rapid  perusal,  it  has  presented 

much  matter  for  reflection ;  we  have  on^y  time,  however,  for  one  more  re- 

tmark.    The  war  was  declared  in  March  1924.    This  defensive  document, 
dated  18th  December  1825,  or  twenty-one  months  afterwards,  is  distinctly 
declared  to  be  ""  the  first  occasion  **  of  Uiis  Government's  **  addressiog 
^  the  Honourable  Court  relative  to  the  Burmah  war.''    And  this  first  address, 

be  it  observed,  is  in  repl^  to  inquiries  into  the  cause  qf  it!    The  fact  is  at 
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least  siuguiar,  and  dovclopes  a  now  circumstance  ia  the  fyfletn  of  adminis- 
leriog  this  country.  Of  course,  vie  understand  that  the  communications  with 
the  Secret  Cqmmittee  may  have  been  frequ.  nt,  but  what  was  there  in  ihif 
document  that  might  not  have  been  addressed  to  the  Court  long  before, 
without  waiting  till  the  information  was  called  for  I* 

The  above  gave  rise  to  the  following  correspondence : 

*  To  Mr.  MwUe  D^Rmario,  ProprieUn-  qf  the  Bengal  ChromicU. 

*  HiR,  *  General  DepaHmetU,   ' 

'  I  am  directed  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Vice  President  in  Council  td 
apprise  you,  that  the  tenor  of  the  comments  and  remarks  published  in  tlie 

*  Bengal  ('hronicle*  of  this  date,  on  the  subject  of  the  letter  addressed  by 
the  Supreme  CSoTeniment  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  under  date  tlie  28d 
December  1825,  is  considered  to  be  in  direct  violation  of  the  Press  Regifla- 

'  tions. 

'  9.  Repealed  warnings  having  failed  to  secure  attention  to  those  Regula- 
tions, the  Vice  President  in  Council  has  now  resolved  to  revoke  the  license 
under  which  the  *  Bengal  Chronicle  *  is  printed  and  published,  and  a  formal 
notice  will  accordingly  be  issued  to  this  effect  on  iVlonday  next.— I  am,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  ♦ 

•  Geo.  Swinton, 
/  *  Acting  Chief  Sec.  to  Govt.' 

*  CauncU  Chamber,  the  Sth  December  IS26.* 

'  To  George  Swinton,  Esq.,  Acting  Chi^  Secretary  to  Government. 

*  Sir, 

*  I  h'ivo  the  honour  to  acknowledge  tbu  receipt  of  your  letter  of  yesterday's 
dale,  announcing  to  me  the  Resolution  of  Council,  to  revoke  the  license  of 
the  *  Bengal  Chronicle ;'  a  resolution  which,  if  aldhered  to,  will  utterly 
deprive  me  of  my  only  means  of  supporting  a  numerous  .family. 

*•  I  trust,  however,  that  the  humane  consideration  of  his  Lordship  in  Council 
will  be  extended  to  me  on  this  occasion,  on  the  grounds  and  conditions  I 
now  proceed  to  state. 

*■  Although  I  am  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  Paper  in  question,  as  I  have 
sworn  in  the  affidavit,  accompanying  my  application  for  a  license,  and  I  am 
ready  to  swear  at  this  date  if  required,  (I  am  the  more  anxious  on  this  point, 
as  some  enemies  of  this  Press  have  circulated  a  report  that  the  property  waa 
Mr.  Buckingham's  ;  but  both  the  Editor  and  myself  are  ready  to  swear  to  the 
fact,  that  I  alone  am  the  sole  Proprietor.)*  I  have  never  written  a  single 
line  in  it,  nor  exercised  the  least  controul  over  its  editorial  management — in 
fict,  lama  poor  uneducated  man,  incapable  either  of  writing  myself,  or'of 
judging  of  the  writings  of  the  Editor  employed  by  me.  Tlie  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining any  one  to  undertake  the  office  on  the  moderate  terms  I  could  offer,t 
obliged  me  to  submit  myself  entirely  to  the  Editor.  I  know  of  no  one  else 
who  could  supply  his  place,  and  without  his  aid  I  considered  that  my  Paper 
must  have  been  valueless. 

'  The  warnings  alluded  to.  In  your  letter  under  ac|uiowledgmeDt,.were 
placed  before  the  Eklitor,  and  1  expressed  my  hope,  that  as  all  was  left  to 
him  he  would  not  by  his  imprudence  involve  liie  and  my  family  in  ruin. 
He  has,  however,  again  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Government ;  but  I  trust 

*  There  is  some  slight  confusion  and  tautology  here,  probably  owing  to 
the  hurry  with  which  the  letter  was  drafted  for  the  Proprietor. 

-f-  Another  and  a  greater  difficulty  which,  however,  the  Proprietor  dared 
not  state,  was  the  risk  of  transmission,  or  of  being  suddenly  thrown  oat  of 
employment,  by  the  tic  volo,  Mtcjubeo  of  arbitrary  power. 
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tli«  Rlgbt  HoiMMirftble  the  Vice  PretklMit  in  Comicil  will  not  Tisit  ay  li- 
nocMit  family  with  rain,  in  order  to  punish  his  offence.  I  haye  no  other 
dependence,  and  mast  starre  or  subsist  on  charity,  if  tliis  'Resolntion  be 
adhered  to. 

'  These  are  the  grounds  on  which  I  Tentnre  to  solicit  a  snspension  of  the 
order  of  Rerocalion  of  my  Paper ;  bat  unless  I  could  at  the  same  time  offiBr 
an  ample  guarantee  that  no  future  offence  would  be  given  to  the  OoTenuaeet 
in  it,  I  could  not  Tenture  to  indulge  a  hope  that  his  Lordship  in  Coosdl 
would  listen  to  this  appeal.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  state  the  cooditioa  on 
whidi  I  venture  to  hope  it  may  be  successftil. 

*  In  order  to  insure  obedience  to  the  Press  Regulations,  I  propose  to  reiaofe 
the  present  Editor  immediately,  and  to  supply  his  place  by  a  gentlemu, 
whose  prodenoe  and  judgment,  as  well  as  his  talents  and  aoquireoientf, 
are  acknowledged  by  all  who  know  him.  The  gentleman  I  allode  to,  is 
'  *  and  I  feel  confident,  from  all  I  have  heard  of  him,  that  lie 
will  strictly  confine  himsdf  within  the  limits  of  the  Press  Roles.  I  knew 
not  until  tms  morning  that  this  gentleman  could  have  been  proTailed  on  to 
undertake  the  management  of  my  Paper,  or  I  should  probably  not  now  ban 
been  compelled  to  make  this  appeal  to  the  humanity  of  the  OoTernmeot  to 
save  me  from  ruin.  In  the  actual  case,  however,  I  venture  to  cherish  tbs 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  in  vain. 

*  1  have  now  only  to  add  my  request,  that  ^ou  will  have  the  goodneis  to 
bring  this  communication  to  the  immediate  notice  otthe  Members  of  Conncil, 
as  delay  may  be  as  roinous  to  me  as  the  completion  of  the  Resolution  yon 
have  announced  to  me.  If,  however,  the  decision  must  await  aCoundl  day,  I 
trust  you  will  be  able  without  such  reference  to  allow  the  Tuesday's  Nonber 
of  the  CkreiUele  to  be  issued,  and  should  the  decision  be  adverse,  that  will 
of  course  be  the  last  Number,  otherwise  the  Subscribers  will  be  kept  to- 
gether and  the  Paper  go  on  without  interruption. 

« Earnestly  soliciting  the  favour  of  a  reply  in  the  course  of  the  day,  u  the 
case  is  most  argent. — I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  Semnt, 

*  M.  DHOCABIO. 

'  Beng<U  Chrontele  QjPee,  December  0,  1896. 

*  I  annex  an  Affidavit  to  the  Ihct  of  my  being  the  sole  Proprietor. 

*  Apfidhvit. 

*  I  Monte  D'Roiario  do  hereby  make  oath  and  declare,  that  I  am  the  sole 
Proprietor  of  the  Bengal  CkraeleU  Newspaper  and  Printing  EstabUshment, 
and  that  no  other  individual  has  any  share  or  partnership  whatsoever  in  the 
said  concern.  I  do  further  solemnly  swear,  that  the  business  of  the  mid 
concern,  save  and  except  some  trifling  work  in  book-binding  carried  on  at  the 
same  Press,  is  my  sole  dependence  for  the  support  of  myself  and  fiunily. 

*  M.  D'RoziUiio. 
*  Sextm  before  me,  at  the  PoUee  Qfiee^ 

'ikUWidaifqf  December  \S». 

'  P.  ANnRBW,  MagietraJU.* 

'  To  Mr.  Monie  D*Rozario,  Proprietor  rf  the  Bengal  Ckromde. 
'Sim, 

'  I  have  received  and  laid  before  the  Right  Honourable  the  Vice  President 
In  Ck>uncii  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant. 

*  S.  In  reply,  I  am  commanded  to  inform  you  that  in  consideration  of  the  dr- 
eumstances  therein  stated,  and  of  the  steps  taken  by  you  to  inauie  obedieBce 
to  the  Press  Regulations  in  foture,  hb  Excellency  in  Council  has  been  pleased 

*  The  Editor  ha&  taken  the  liberty  to  omit  his  own  name,  which  he  trosti 
will  nof  be  constnuld  offensively^F-Eo.  Bff^  droMclf. 
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to  suspend  the  resolution  iatimated  In  my  letter  of  the  Btia  iiiftaiil,  a&d  to 
permit  the  Isstie  of  to-morrow's  mmiber  of  tile  *  Beiig«i  Chfoaicle,'  on  the 
distinct  understanding  and  condition,  that  jom.  insert  In  the  paper  of  thsl  ilagr, 
without  comment  or  remark,  your  letter  of  the  9th  abof  e  acknowledged,  to- 

f  ether  with  my  previous  letter  of  the  8th,  and  this  letter  of  the  Uth  instant.— 
am,  8ir,  your  obedient  terrant, 

♦  GbO.  SwilfTON, 

'  CimmcU  Chamber,  nth  Dec.  i9»,  *  Actiiig  ChUf  Sec.  to  Gkm.' 

Along  with  Mr.  Boaario's  letter  above  fitted,  the  Editor  himself 
sent  in  a  communication  to  the  Cliief  Secvetary,  which  he  did  not 
deem  it  proper  to  order  to  be  published  with  the  unfortunate 
proprietor's  humiliating  epistles;  the  reason  is  suffidentiy  obTious. 
All  that  has  a  tendency  to  exhibit  in  an  unfavourable  light  those 
connected  with  the  liberal  press^  is  welcome  to  the  arbitrary  au- 
thorities who  restrain  its  freedcHn ;  it  is  part  of  their  system  indeed 
to  endeavour  to  injure  the  reputations  of  those  e<Mme<^t;ed  withit: 
and  then  they  turn  round  and  exclaim,  em  wmo  disee  ommeet  thete 
are  the  advocates  of  freedom  ;  they  were  aware  too,  that  Mr.  Bo* 
xario  was  the  only  individual  known  to  the  public  as  connected 
with  the  *  Bengal  Chronicle/  and  that  many  supposed  that  he  was 
both  proprietor  and  editor.  To  publish  the  grovelling  letters  he 
was  compelled  to  write,  was  then  a  glorious  triumph  to  them,  for 
to  many  it  would  seem  that  the  vaunted,  fearless,  and  independent 
Editor  of  the  *  Chronicle,'  when  the  hour  of  trial  came,  was  an  abject 
slave.  Those  who  read  ihat  Editor's  letter  to  the  Chief  Secretarjr 
may  decide  this  point  for  themselves ;  it  is  as  follows  :— 

*  George  Swintem,  Eeq.,  Adimg  ChirfSeereUny  to  Qmermm§nL 
*  Sia,  *  Calcutta,  December  0,  18VS. 

'  In  reference  to  your  letter  of  vesterday's  date  to  Mr.  Rosario,  the  Pro- 
prietor of  the  '  Bengal  Chronicle,*  informing  him  of  the  resolution  of  the  Ylee 
President  in  Council,  to  annul  his  license  to  publish  that  paper,  I  find  that  he 
is  about  addressing  a  letter  to  the  GoTemment,  appealing  to  its  humanity  to 
save  him  and  his  fimiily  from  ruin  by  suspending  or  recalling  the  above-men- 
tioned resolution,  on  the  ground  that  I  alone  am  the  oflfionding  party. 

^The  object  of  tliis  communication,  therefore,  is  to  aeknowledce  and  confirm 
the  truth  of  that  statement ;  and  I  do  hereby  most  solemly  declare,  that  this 
poor  man  is  totally  incapable  of  writing,  and  never  did  write  a  single  line  la 
ms  paper,  nor  exercise  the  slightest  control  over  tts  editorial  management. 
With  tlie  exception  occasionally  of  a  paragraph  or  two,  when  I  may  have 
been  ill  or  absent,  every  editorial  article  in  the  paper  was  firom  my  pen,  and 
in  most  cases  the  poor  proprietor  never  saw  wliat  I  had  written  till  it  ap- 
peared on  the  following  day  in  the  pages  of  his  journal. 

'  Imalie  this  declaration  with  no  view  of  coneOiatiDg  the  QonraciUBeDt  as  Ik 
as  I  am  individually  concerned,  for  so  hx  from  regretting  the  ieal  with  wliieb 
I  have  advocated,  to  the  extent  of  my  humble  ability,  the  rights  of  my  fellow 
subjects  in  India,  I  feel  a  conscious  satis&ction  in  reflecting  on  it,  of  which, 
the  consequences,  however  ruinous  to  myself  alone,  can  never  deprive  me  $ 
and  I  avow  that  it  will  be  the  proudtttt  aHMnesi  of  my  lifb  should  I  sarvlve  la 
see  the  priadples  for  which  I  nav6  contended,  signally  triumphant. 

*  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  otherwise  of  the  sentiments  expressed  above, 
I  trust  that  my  sincerity  will  not  be  Questioned,  and  io  that  case  It  will  l>e 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Vice  President  In  Coundfl  to  decide  how  fir  ft 
niay  be  consistent  with  the  dignity,  the  libei^ty,  and  the  iMlaanity  of  a 
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Siwerful  fOTernment,  to  put  forth  itt  strength  to  crush  an  UBoflfendiiig  in- 
Tidnal,  and  eonsign  him  and  his  innocent  family  to  utter  ruin.— I  htTc  the 
honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

*J.  Sutherland, 
*  Editor  of  the  *•  Bengal  Chronicle." ' 

This  letter  could  not  of  course  be  published,  for  it  would  hare 
been  seized  on  as  a  pretext  for  withholding  that  mercy  which  the 
proprietor's  humble  supplications  has  obtained.  It  is  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  Free  Press  of  England  will  yet  give  it  circulation. 

Two  days,  previous  to  the  publication. of  the  foregoing  corre- 
spondence, the  Ekiitor  intimated  the  facts  on  the  following  article 
in  the  ^  Bengal  Chronicle '  of  the  iOth  December,  1826 : 

*  Our  last  announced  a  change  of  plan,  which  promised  to  gWe  a  wider 
scope  to  our  exertions  lu  the  public  cause,  and  at  once  to  render  this  paper 
more  interesting  to  its  subscnbers,  and  more  profitable  to  its  propnetor. 
While  we  were  indulging  in  oar  dreams  of  future  success,  in  the  honourable 

'  career  before  us,  these  Irapes  were  suddenly  annihilated  by  the  contents  of  a 
letter  put  Into  our  hands  by  the  proprietor,  at  a  late  hour  on  Friday  eTeoin^, 
announcing  that  the  Vice  President  in  Council  had  resoWed  on  revoking  the 
license  of  the  *  Bengal  Chronicle,*  and  that  its  revocation  would  be  fbnrally 
announced  in  a  notice  to  be  issued  on  Monday.  The  article  that  has  dnwn 
down  on  us  this  visitation,  is  that  contained  in  Friday*s  '  Chronicle,*  com- 
menting on  the  letter  of  this  Government  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  relatiTe 
to  the  Burmah  war,  or  rather  on  the  remarks  of  the  *  Government  Gazette  *  in 
praise  of  that  oiBcial  paper. 

*  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  this  communication  dissolves  our  conueclion 
whh  the  Calcutta  press,  '*  Othello's  occupation*s  gone  ;'*  but  the  proprietor 
has  made  a  respectful  appeal  to  the  Government  to  allow  the  paper  to  be  con- 
tinued under  another  editor,  and  a  gentleman  of  considerable  talent  has  been 
selected  for  the  office,  under  whose  auspices  we  trust  the  '  Bengal  Chronicle* 
may  yet  flourish  ;  unless  the  Government  by  adhering  to  its  resolution  should 
put  it  down  for  ever,  and  with  it  destroy  the  unoffending  proprietor's  only 
means  of  maintaining  himself  and  a  numerous  family.  If  tne  oflfence  be  un- 
pardonable, let  the  punishment  fall  on  us  alone,  who  have  committed  it,  and 
not  on  the  poor  man.  If  we  are  removed  from  the  management  of  the  paper, 
a  measure  to  which  the  proprietor  has  pledged  himself,  surely  the  dignity  of 
Government  will  be  vindicated,  and  the  real  offender  sufficiently  punished. 
That  those  who  award  this  punishment  may  form  sn  estimate  of  its  proportiua 
to  our  alleged  offence,  we  declare  that  the  loss  of  the  editorship  of  Uuit  paper 
wrests  from  us  at  once  the  means  of  present  comfort,  and  the  prospect  of 
future  independence,  depriving  us.  In  short,  of  all  but  the  bare  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Whether  this  may  be  deemed,  In  the  eyes  of  those  whose  will  is 
law  in  this  respect,  a  visitation  suffldently  adequate  to  our  imputed  politictl 
sin,  time  alone  can  decide.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  wa  shall  submit  to  it,  with- 
out any  attempt  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  the  sentence.  For  ourselves  we  ask 
nothing,  and,  at  least,  it  never  shall  be  said  of  us  that  we  have  cringed  to  the 
power  whose  arm  has  beep  employed  to  erush  us.  All  we  implore  is,  that 
an  innocent  (hndly  may  not  be  consigned  to  ruin  for  an  act  of  ours.* 

The  ^  John  Bull,'  with  its  accustomed  malignity,  disappointed 
in  its  expectation  of  seeing  the  paper  suppressed,  endeavoured  to 
provoke  the  Goveminent  to  resume  its  intention  of  revoking  the 
license,  and  at  the  same  time  suhject  the  wretched  propHietor  to  a 
fine,  by  endeavouring  to  establish,  that  any  issue  of  the  paper  after 
the  Chief  Secretary's  letter  of  the  8th,  was  in  violation  of  the  law, 
and  a  display  of  what  he  termed  *  radical  insolence.*    The  pro- 
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prietor  therefore  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Swiutoii, 
which  was  inserted  in  the  *  Chronicle*  of  the  15th,  with  the  reply 
suhjoined : 

*  To  George  Swinton  J  Esq.,  Acting  Chief  Secretary  to  Government. 

•  SlE, 

*■  As  it  has  been  aflBrmed  in  the  *  John  Bull"  here,  with  a  view  no  doubt  of 
prejadicing  the  Ooyemmeut  against  me,  that  the  Sunday  number  of  the 
-  Chronicle*  was  issued  in  yiolatidn  of  the  press  regulations,  and  that  I  was 
tbns  sertting  the  GoTemmeDt  at  defiance,  at  the  very  moment  I  was  appealing 
to  its  humanity,  I  trust  you  will  pardon  ray  soliciting  the  favour  of  your  stat- 
ing, whether  I  was  not  right  in  construing*  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  as  a 
mere  communication'of  the  intention  of  Government,  which  was  to  be  formally 
fulfilled  on  the  following  Monday,  and  in  considering  that  my  license  wa^not 
revoked  till  the  formal  notice  alluded  to  by  you,  did  actually  issue.  At  the 
same  time,  I  beg  to  assure  you,  that  if  I  have  erred  in  my  interpretation  of 
your  language,  the  error  was  perfectly  unintentional,  for  I  could  never  have 
been  so  infatuated  as  to  have  at  once  subjectedmyself  toa  fine,  and  destroyed 
all  hope  of  being  allowed  lo  continue  the  publication  of  my  paper  under  my 
license,  merely  in  order  to  issue  one  unlicensed  number. 

*  I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  request  also,  in  reference  to  your  letter 
of  the  llth  instant,  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  acquaint  me  whether, 
as  that  communication  only  authorises  the  publication  of  yesterday's  number 
of  the  *  Bengal  Chronicle,*  I  may  continue  the  issue  of  it  without  a  further 
notice  from  Government.— I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

*  M.  D*RozARio. 

'  Bengal  Chronicle  Office ,  December  12,  1826.' 

*  To  Mr.  Monte  D*Rozario,  Proprietor  qfthe  Bengal  Chronicle. 
'Sir,  >  General  Department. 

*•  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  I  am  directed  by  the  Right  Honour- 
able the  Vice  President  in  Council  to  refer  you  to  my  letter  of  the  same  date« 
for  the  decision  of  Government  regarding  the  future  issue  of  the  *  Bengal 
Chronicle,*  and  to  acquaint  you,  that  in  publishing  the  Number  of  that 
Paper  on  Sunday  last,  you  correctly  construed  my  letter  of  the  8tb  instant. — 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

'  Geo.  Swinton, 
*  Acting  Chief  Sec.  to  Govt.* 

'  Council  Chamber,  the  \Uh  December  1826. 

This  terminated  the  correspondence,  and  the  Paper  is  accord-  it 
ingly  continued  under  a  new  Editor.  f  ( 

Since  the  receipt  of  the  *  Statement'  given  above,  we  have  seen 
with  as  much  surprise  as  regret,  a  paragraph  repeated  in  all  the 
daily  papers,  announcing  that  the  able  and  excellent  journal,  pub-  ) 
lished  hy  Mr.  Greig  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has  been  entirely  sup-  [ 
pressed,  hy  an  order  from  Lord  Bathurst,  sent  out  from  this  country  ( 
to  the  Governor  at  the  Cape.  No  explanation  is  given  in  the  papers 
announcing  this  fact,  of  the  causes  of  this  arhitrary  measure,  (for 
arbitrary  it  must  he,  as  no  sentence  of  a  court  of  law  could  inflict 
such  a  punishment ;)  so  that  we  are  unable  to  say  more,  than  that 
t€hatever  mi^t  be  the  nature  or  extent  of  its  o£fence,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  paper  must  have  been  an  unjust  mode  of  punishing  it. 
If  further  information  reaches  us  before  our  pages  are  closed,  we 
shall  add  it  to  the  general  news. 
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ALLEGED  OORRDPnON   BT  8ALB  OF  PATRONAGE  AT  THE 
INDIA  HOUSE. 

A  GREAT  bustle  and  ontcry  bas  been  made  at  tbe  India  House, 
about  an  alleged  sale  of  a  cadetship  for  iMmey  /  (oh !  firightf«l 
contamination  !)  and  the  Directors,  as  in  duty  boond,  raise  their 
bands  in  virtuous  indignoHon^  and  threaten  to  overturn  hetfen 
and  earth  before  they  will  desist  from  their  search  after,  and  ade- 
quate punishment  of,  the  guilty  parties ! !  All  tlus  is  very  laughable 
in  the  eyes  of  other  people,  and  scarcely  less  so,  we  should  think, 
in  their  own.  ^The  foots,  as  far  as  they  have  yet  transpired,  appear 
to  be  amply  these:  That  a  Director,  wishing  to  oblige  a  frknd, 
'placed  at  his  disposal  a  cavalry  cadetship  ;  that  this  friend,  having 
no  use  for  it  for  any  of  his  own  sons  or  relatives,  sold  it  to  another 
friend  who  needed  it,  and  was  willing  to  pay  the  current  price  for 
It.  This  done,  the  purchaser,  whose  prudence  was  greater  than 
his  sagacity,  goes  to  the  India  House  to  inquire  whether  the  pay- 
ment of  money  for  a  cadetship  would  vitiate  the  appointment; 
which,  of  course,  leads  to  the  discovery.  In  the  iavestigatioD- 
which  followed,  it  lias  been  ascertained,  we  hear,  that  the  Director 
himself,  who  had  made  a  gift  of  the  cadetship  to  his  friend,  had 
no  knowledge  either  of  his  intention  to  sell  it,  or  of  the  amount  for 
which  it  was  sold,  and  that  he  actually  received  no  portion  of  the 
pecuniary  consideration  for  himself.  This  was  accidentally  in  his 
favour,  in  this  particular  instance :  but  it  might  just  as  probably 
have  been  otherwise,  as  the  purchase  and  sale  of  every  descriptioii 
of  Indian  appointments,  on  first  entering  the  service,  is  as  notorious 

I  as  the  purchase  and  sale  of  seats  in  Parliament.  A  Director's 
annual  salary  is  300/.  To  obtain  this,  there  are  men  who  will 
spend  5000/.,  and  pass  five  years  of  the  most  humiliating  penance ; 
and  when  they  get  in,  pay  back  nearly  all  their  salary  in  fines 
for  non-attendance.  What,  then,  is  the  great  prize  for  whidi  they 
spend  this  money,  and  make  these  sacrifices  of  their  comfort,  their 
independence,  and  sometimes  even  their  characters?  It  is  an- 
sweripd  in  one  word — ^Patronaoe.  What  ?  the  mere  pleasure  of 
giving  away  appointments,  without  hope  of  any  corresponding  be-, 
nefits,  fees,  or  reward  ?  Hardly,  we  should  think.  The  first  class 
of  claimants  is  that  from  which  the  votes  come,  by  which  a  man 
bas  been  brought  into  the  Direction  ;  and  appointments  given  to 
these,  in  grateful  r^ollectians  of  past  servicesy  are  as  much  sold 
for  a  consideration  as  if  they  were  paid  for  in  money.  Then  come 
friends,  who  can  help  a  Director  into  Parliament,  if  h#  is  not  there 
already  ;  or  secure  his  next  election  if  he  is.  Appointments  given 
to  the  BODS,  relatives,  or  persons  reconunended  by  such,  friends 
as  these,  in  hopes  of  future  aid,  are  as  much  sold  as  if  they  were 
exchanged  for  mouey.     And  so  on  throughout,  whenever  tlie  i^- 
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poiotment  goes  out  of  the  Director's  owd  family :  and  while  it  is 
coDfined  to  these,  it  is  in  truth  giving  to  them  that  provbion  which 
saves  the  necessity  of  their  heing  furnished  with  money  for  their 
progress  in  life,  which  would  he  required  in  any  other  profession. 
The  homely  proverh  says,  *  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got,'  and 
thus  it  is  a  cheap  hargain  for  a  man  to  spend  5000/.  to  get  into  the 
East  India  Direction,  where  he  may  make  a  hotter  provision  for  his 
children,  relatives,  and  dependents,  however  numerous,  than 
50,000/.  would  enahle  him  to  do,  if  they  were  all  to  be  brought  up 
to  other  equally  respectable  and  lucrative  professions  in  life. 

Whether  the  practice  of  receiving  money  openly  for  Indian  ap- 
pointments is  common  or  not,  we  really  do  not  know,  any  more 
than  we  know  that  it  is  the  practice  to  receive  money  for  seats  in 
Parliament, — because  we  have  never  had  any  actual  negotiations  or 
transactions  with  either.  But  after  what  has  been  disclosed  by 
others,  as  to  the  practice  of  both  these  bodies,  and  the  notorious 
and  universal  practice  among  all  classes,  of  naming  the  precise 
prices  of  seats  for  certain  boroughs,  and  the  actual  market  value 
of  writerships  and  cadetships  for  India,  as  well  as  the  common 
mode  of  speaking  of  the  account  of  Indian  patronage,  as  being  a 
certain  number  of  thousands  per  annum  to  each  Director, — no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  practice  of  selling,  even  for 
money,  is  by^no  means  unusual ;  though  whether  money,  or  money's 
worth,  were  received  in  payment,  must  be,  in  truth,  nearly  the 
same  thing.  The  outcry  raised  by  the  Directors  generally  against 
their  unhappy  colleague,  who  happens  to  be  caught  in  doing  what 
they  must  all  know  is  done  privately  by  many  among  themselves. 
Is  a  mere  screen,  but  one  which  will  be  easily  seen  through,  and  re- 
flect anything  but  credit  on  themselves. 

What  is  wanted  to  do  away  with  all  this  juggle  of  double  dealing 
is  this : — First,  That  the  patronage  should  revert  to  the  Proprie- 
tary body  at  large,  to  whom  it  of  right  belongs  :  Secondly,  That 
every  appointment  should  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  only 
checks  being,  that  no  man  should  enter  on  the  appointment,  even 
when  bought,  or  receive  any  emolument  from  it,  till  qualified  to 
pass  a  public  examination,  and  prove  his  perfect  fitness  for  the 
appointment  purchased,  and  that  he  should  be  liable  to  dismissal 
from  the  service,  on  conviction,  by  trial,  of  incapacity,  or  infidelity  to 
his  trust.  Thirdly,  That  the  produce  of  such  sales  should  form  a 
general  fund,  to  be  added  to  the  common  stock  of  the  Proprietary 
body,  or  be  laid  aside  for  liquidating  debts.  Fourthly,  That  the  Di- 
rectors should  be  elected  every  year,  by  secret  ballot;  and  that  none 
should  be  eiren  admitted  as  candidates  who  did  not  pass  a  public 
examination,  and  prove  themselves  qualified.  Fifthly,  That  their 
salary  should  be  rused  from  300/.  to  at  least  3000/.  a-year;  at 
which,  with  six  efficient  Directors,  and  one  Chairman,  (although  the 
open  or  apparent  expense  of  management  would  be  21,000/.  a-year. 
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iustcad  of  7)200/.  uudcr  the  present  system,)  it  would  be  much  iuor« 
thau  repaid,  as  to  mere  expense,  by  the  difference  in  the  prodace 
of  appointments ;  and  if  the  removal  of  temptation,  by  shutting 
out  all  necessity  for  misapplying  patronage,  be  taken  into  conside- 
ratiou,  as  well  as  the  importance  which  every  Director  would  at- 
tach to  a  trust,  with  so  handsome  a  salary,  and  the  retention  of  it 
beyond  a  year,  all  depending  on  his  preservation  of  the  good  opinion 
of  his  constituents — ^much  would  be  gained,  in  point  of  economy, 
purity,  and  efficiency,  by  the  change.  For  that  seven  young,  vigour- 
ous,  and  competent  Directors,  could  do  more  tban  twenty-four 
old,  indolent,  and  incompetent  ones,  no  man  can  presume  to  doubt 
And  as  to  their  undergoing  an  examination  to  prove  their  fitness, 
it  could  hardly  be  objected  to ;  for  surely,  in  a  body  where  the 
very  youngest  servants  are  compelled  to  undergo  such  an  exami- 
nation before  they  can  take  the  lowest  offices,  there  would  be 
neither  hardship  nor  inconsistency  in  asking  that  the  masters  should 
prove  their  competency  in  tbe  same  mamier ; — since,  to  command 
requires  at  least  as  much  fitness  as  to  obey. 


SUPPRESSION    OP   MR.  GRBIO'S   NEWSPAPER,  AT  THE  CAPS 
OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

Since  the  article  on  the  Indian  Press  was  in  type,  we  have  received 
the  details  relative  to  this  flagrantly  iniquitous  and  infamous  transac- 
tion, and  considering  it  as  the  act  of  the  British  Government  in 
Englandy  though  no  doubt  at  the  suggestion  or  request  of  tbe 
party  who  had  so  much  reason  to  dread  the  expression  of  public 
opinion  at  the  Cape,  we  confess  that  it  is.  even  more  surprising 
than  any  thing  which  has  occurred  in  India,  and  shows  that  a  Co- 
lonial Secretary  in  this  *  free'  country,  can  be  to  the  full  as  arbi- 
trary a  tyrant  as  any  Governor-General  in  the  East,  where  des- 
potism was  first  nursed  in  its  cradle,  and  where  it  is  still  thought 
congenial  with  the  atmosphere  and  nature  of  the  soil. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  about  two  years  ago,  (we  speak 
from  memory,)  Mr.  Greig  returned  home  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  England,  to  seek  redress  for  the  unlawful  seizure  of  his 
printing  press  and  materials,  an  act  conmiitted  by  Lord  Charles 
Somerset,  or  some  of  his  myrmidons,  (who  had  before  unjustifiably 
suppressed  an  able  and  interesting  periodical  commenced  by  Mr. 
Pringle,)  thtf  effect  of  which  was  to  interrupt  entirely  the  publica- 
tion of  the  paper  for  the  printing  of  which  these  materials  were 
used.  We  know  from  the  best  evidence  that  Mr.  Greig  retunied 
again  to  the  Cape,  not  merely  with  the  permission  of  the  Govern- 
ment here,  to  resume  his  paper  and  his  business,  but  that  he  was 
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farnished  with  an  order  for  an  entire  new  set  of  materials  in  lieu 
of  those  so  seized,  and,  in  short,  that  this  puhlic  redress  was  ren- 
dered to  him  for  the  puhlic  outrage  of  which  it  was  thus  admitted 
he  had  heen  unjustly  made  the  victim.  We  have  heen  assured, 
moreover,«that  hefore  he  left  this  country  to  resume  his  publica- 
tion, which  was  still  to  be  published  under  a  license  from  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Cape,  Earl  Bathurst  assured  him,  that  before 
such  licence  should  be  withdrawn,  Mr.  Grcig  should  have  some 
warning,  and  that  even  then  it  should  only  amount  to  a  temporary 
suspension  of  the  publication  for  a  limited  period,  according  to  the 
degree  and  nature  of  the  offence ;  that  the  editor  should  be  heard 
in  his  defence,  before  any  decision  was  given;  and  that  at  all 
events,  his  publication  of  an  Advertiser,  as  a  matter  of  profit  in 
his  business,  should  not  be  interrupted  at  all.  It  was  further  ad- 
mitted, that  no  measures  would  be  taken  for  any  article  republished 
from  the  English  papers,  but  for  such  only  as  originated  at  the% 
Cape.  Frail  and  unstable  as  this  foundation  was,  Mr.  Qreig  yet 
relied  on  the  integrity  of  the  compact  made ;  and  on  this  reliance, 
entered  on  his  voyage  of  return. 

It  appears,  then,  that  a  London  daily  journal,  the  '  Times'  of  the 
25th  of  January  1826,  contained  an  article  on  the  case  of  Mr. 
Buissinn6,  which  article,  as  being  peculiarly  interesting  to  the 
people  of  the  Cape  Colony,  to  whom  Mr.  Buissinn^  was  well  known, 
as  that  Colony  had  been  the  scene  of  his  persecutions  and  sufferings, 
was  republished  from  the  *  Times'  of  January  25,  1826,  in  the 

*  South  African  Commercial  Advertiser'  of  May  24, 1826,  and  pro- 
bably reached  this  country  in  August  of  the  same  year.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1826,  or  three  months  afterwards,  the  same  case  of  Mr. 
Buissinn^  was  stated  and  argued  upon   at  great  length  in   the 

*  Oriental  Herald,'  by  the  able  author  of  a  series  of  papers  pub- 
lished in  this  journal  under  the  signature  of '  A  Cafe  Colonist.'  * 
And,  after  these  three  publications  of  the  same  case,  had  been  be- 
fore the  world,  that  in  the  ^Times'  for  15  months,  that  in  the 
'  Cape  Journal '  for  10  months ;  and  that  in  the  ^  Oriental  Herald ' 
for  six  months.  Lord  Bathurst,  upon  the  mere  suggestion  of  Lord 
Charles  Somerset,  without  hearing  any  evidence,  or  offering  any 
other  reason,  chose  to  exercise  his  arbitrary  power  in  the  most 
tyrannical  manner  imaginable,  by  sending  out  an  order  for  the  im- 
mediate suppression  of  the  only  one  of  the  three  offending  journals, 
that  he  couid  suppress,  (though  no  doubt  he  wanted  not  the  will 
to  crush  them  all,)  and  this  too  in  spite  of  stipulations,  conditions, 
pledges,  or  by  whatever  other  name  they  may  be  called,  on  the 
fiaith  of  which  alone  the  paper  was  ever  resumed !  That  we  may 
not  be  supposed  to  exaggerate  any  thing,  we  here  subjoin  a  copy  of 
the  official  letter  addressed  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  paper,  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the  spot: 

♦  See  » Oriental  Herald  •  for  October,  1896,  vol.  xl.  p.  «9.  * 
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Cape  qfGmd  Hope,  Coionial  iJgiee, 
Sir,  March  10,  1927- 

I  am  directed  by  his  Honoar.  the  Lieatenant  Governor,  to  inform  voa  that 
in  consequence  of  a  publication  in  the  'South  African  Commercia(  Adver- 
tiser* of  Wednesday,  the  S4th  of  May  last,  containing  a  statement,  entitled 
*Mr.  Baissinn^'s  Case/  and  which  has  been  repre»enUd  by  His  Eiedleney 
the  GoTemor,  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  to  be  of  a  false  aiid  etluiRiiioat  na- 
ture, his  Honour  has  received  instructions  from  his  Migesty*s  Secretarr  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  to  cancel  the  license  under  which  you  are  allowed  to 
print  and  publish  that  Journal. 

You  will,  therefore,  from  this  date,  consider  that  lieense  as  cancelled  and  . 
of  DO  affscL — I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  hnoble  lertaRt, 
(Signed)         *    Richard  Plaskbtt, 

Secretory  Co  GoremMoiL 

Here  is  no  '  warning '  as  promised, — ^no  *  temporary  snspensioB' 
as  agreed, — no  ^  hearing  in  defence  before  jadgmenf  as  pledged : 
bnt  on  the  mere  rsprssbntation  of  the  very  man,  whoee  conduct 
was  the  subject  of  complaint,  that  these  complaints  were  ^  false 
and  calumnious'  (and  what  guilty  man  was  ever  accused  who  did 
not  say  the  same  thing  ?),  without  the  least  acknowledged  effort  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Bathurst  to  ascertain,  by  evidence,  whether  they 
were  false  or  true,  an  order  is  sent  out  to  inflict  iotal  ruin  on  an 
individual,  who,  for  aught  that  appears,  might,  however  mortifyiig 
to  the  feelings  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  have  been  speaking 
nothing  but  the  truth,  and  by  this  means  doing  the  greatest  serrice 
to  the  conmiunity  !  If  the  facts  stated  in  the  ^  case  of  Mr.  Bnis- 
sinne'  were  re<Uly  *  false  and  caliunnious,'  Lord  Chaiies  might 
have  brought  his  action,  or  information,  or  indictment,  either 
against  the  '  Times '  or  the  '  Oriental  Herald,'  and  proved  the 
allegations  to  be  '  false  and  calumnious '  before  a  jury.  But,  ihere 
his  mere  assertion  that  they  were  so,  would  go  for  nothing ;  and, 
perhaps,  he  had  no  proof  to  offer.  The  task  of  sneaking  silently  to 
Lord  Bathurst's  office,  and  there  making  his  repre9entaii0m,  was, 
however,  an  easy  one  ;  and  as  the  suppression  of  the  ^  Cape  Jou^ 
nal '  was  equally  as  easy  to  Lord  Bathurst,  the  one  costing  only  a 
'  morning's  ride  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  the  other,  an  order  for 
Mr.  Plaskett  to  pen  hb  short  letter — this  was  no  doubt  preferred 
by  both ;  for  English  courts  of  justice  and  impartial  juries  are 
things  of  which  all  official  functionaries,  and  especially  guilty  ones 
stand  in  horror. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  a  word  more  on  the  subject, 
being  persuaded  that  this  is  one  of  those  flagrant  and  detestable 
abuses  of  power,  in  which  the  mention  ot  the  bare  fects  is  more 
severely  impressive  than  any  commentary  that  can  be  given  on 
them.  But  we  shall  show  what  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  it 
on  the  spot  by  the  following  documents,  copies  of  which  have  also 
reached  us  through  the  same  channel. 

We  should  add,  that  on  the  12th  of  March,  two  days  after  the 
suppression  of  the  Paper,  a  requisition  was  made  to  Sir  Richard 
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Plasketty  the  S^retary,  Bigned  by  upwards  of  fifty  respectable   . 
inhabitants  of  Cape  Town^  requesting  permission  of  the  Governor   / 
to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  15th, '  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  con-  / 
sideration   the   circumstances  attending  the   suppression  of  the 
"  South  African  Commercial  Advertiser  Newspaper." '    This  rea- 
sonable request  was,  however,  lefused;  and  as  there  is  a  law  still 
in  force  at  the  Cape  (of  Dutch  ongm,  but  now  made  British  by  • 
adoption)  which  makea  it  felony  for  more  than  two  persons  to  I 
meet  together  in  that  colony,  without  permission  from  the  Govern-  ' 
menl  i— na  law  which  Lord  Charles  Somerset  is  said  himself  to  have 
threatened  to  put  into  execution  on  a  former  occasion,  when  he 
suppressed  a  Literary  Society  in  the  same  arbitrary  manner,  no  such 
meeting  could  take  place.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  Address 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Paper,  (Mr.  Greig  being  the  Proprietor 
and  Printer.)  dated  on  the  13th,  three  days  after  its  suppres- 
sion, and  as  honourable  to  the  public  spirit  and  independence 
of  the  inhabitants  (how  different  from  the  conduct  of  the  pre- 
tended friends  of  the  freedom  of  the  Press  in  India  !)  as  it  must  be 
gratifying  to  his  own  feelings : 

'  To  J.  Fairbaim,  Etq.,  EdUwqftke  Cotnmereial  Advertiser.* 
«  Sim,  *  Cape  Town,  March  18,  1807. 

*  We,  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  Cape  Town  and  its  vicinity,  hava 
learned  with  tbe  utmost  concern  and  regret,  that  an  order  from  Earl  Bathurst, 
his  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  has  been  received  by  the    . 
Colonial  Government,  to  prevent  the  further  publication  of  the  '  South  African   / 
Commercial  Advertiser.*  | 

'  DMply  as  we  lament  this  eircomstance,  but  forbearing  to  inqnire  into  the 
moUvas  which  may  have  indaced  his  M^esty*6  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  to  adopt  this  measure,  we  cannot  withhold  the  expression  of  the 
satisfoction  wMch  the  Paper  has  so  generally  given  us,  and  the  loss  which,  in 
our  opinion,  the  colony  will  sustain  by  its  suppression. 

*  In  a  colony,  circumstanced  as  is  the  Settlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
when  a  small  population  is  scattered  over  an  immense  tract  of  country,  and 
where  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  the  diffusion  of  enlightened  ideas, 
are  consequently  retarded  by  the  difficulty  of  communication,  a  Newspaper 
conducted  with  the  ability  Kadintegritp  which  were  displayed  in  the  columns 
of  the  ^  Advertiser,'  affords  instruction  to  the  people,  and,  by  inducing  them  to 
reflect  on  tbeir  true  interests,  renders  them  more  usefiil  members  of  society. 
The  deprivation,  therefore,  of  this  benefit  is  severely  felt  by  us  as  an  incalcu- 
lable loss  to  the  colonists  in  general. 

*  It  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate  the  benefits,  nay  the  blessings,  which 
would  result  to  this  colony  from  the  establishment  of  a  *  Free  Press.'  These 
bave  become  apparent  from  tbe  good  effects  resulting  from  the  circulation  of 
your  independent  Journal,  by  which— we  take  the  whole  colony  to  witness— 
tbe  principles  of  lovalty^moraUtjf,  undgood  order  have  been  constantly  main- 
tained and  enforced. 

*  In  alluding  to  the  blessings  of  a  free  press,  we  cannot,  however,  refrain 
from  remarking  one  circumstance  peculiarly  afibcting  this  colony ;  namely, 
that  had  your  valuable  Journal  existed  from  the  year  1814,  the  destructive    ' 
depreciation  of  the  paper  currency,  with  the  consequent  waste  of  property  and 
ruin  of  many  respectable  inhabitants,  would  have  been  foreseen  and  prevented. 

*  Considering  that  it  is  necessarily  the  lot  of  the .  upright  conductor  of  a 
polHical^publicatiou  to  point  out  and  expose  public  abuses  wherever  they 
may  be  found  1o  exist,  we  beg  leave  to^  express  our  conviction  of  the  impar- 
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tiality  and  fainiess  with  which  you  have  performed  this  painfal  part  of  yotr 
duty. 

'  Wp  earnestly  trust  that  you  may  once  more  be  enabled  to  resame  the 
editorship  of  the  "  South  African  Commercial  Advertiser,**  repeating  that  ve 
regard  the  loss  of  it  as  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  colony. 

'  In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  assure  you  that  we  sincerely  sympathize  with  the 

proprietors  of  the  Paper,  vrhn  are  exposed  to  such  unexpected  losses  by  its 

suppression  ;  and  wishing  you  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  that  we  may  speedily 

have  the  pleasure  of  again  seeing  you  amongst  us,  we  beg  leave  to  subscribe 

ourselve.4,  with  resi>ect  and  esteem,*  Sir,  your  obliged  and  obedient  servants, 

(Signed)  W.  Hawkins,  * 

Agent  for  East  India  Affiirs, 

And  About  one  hundred  other  signatires. 

A  memorial  to  the  King  in  Coancil  was  immediately  drawn  op, 
and  put  in  course  of  signature,  to  be  brought  to  England  by  Mr. 
Foirbaim  himself,  who  is  now  daily  expected.  But  as  we  do  not 
wish  to  impair  the  utility  or  the  force  of  this  document,  by  antici- 
pating its  publication,  we  reserve  the  copy  of  it,  which  has  been 
sent  us,  for  a  future  Number,  after  it  has  been  regularly  presented 
and  become  an  official  paper,  which  will  not  be  long  delayed. 


ADMISSION    OF  THE  NATIVES  OP  INDIA  TO  SIT  ON  JURIES. 

In  one  of  our  recent  Numbers,  we  republished,  from  the  Bengtl 
Papers,  a  charge  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  at 
Calcutta,  in  which  he  adverted  to  the  arrival  in  India  of  tb&  Act 
of  Parliament  granting  to  the  Natives  the  privilege  of  sitting  on 
Juries  ;  as  well  as  the  observations  of  the  *  Government  Gazette ' 
on  the  same  subject,  both  of  which  evinced  a  strong  disposition  on 
the  part  of  these  authorities  to  raise  objections,  if  not  to  excite 
most  \infavourable  impressions,  as  to  tMs  '  innovation  *  on  the 
*  wisdom  of  our  ancestors '  among  our  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan 
fellow-subjects.    Whatever  may  be  the  professions  of  the  ruling 
authorities  either  here  or  in  India,  (and  they  are  as  abundant  as 
they  are  cheap  and  easy  to  be  made,)  there  are  no  actual  intentions 
or  even  desires  on  the  part  of  either  to  add  to  the  importance,  the 
dignity,  or  the  freedom  of  the  people  in  that  coimtry.     As  mach 
knowledge  as  will  keep  up  a  show  of  education,  but  still  keep  then 
unenlightened,  may  be  permitted ;  as  much  freedom  of  speech  as  nuiy 
enable  them  freely  to  praise,  but  subject  them  to  punishment  when 
they  dare  to  censure,  may  be  also  conceded :  and  as  much  admission 
to  mingle  with  Europeans  in  public  duties  as  may  sound  like  a  grant 
of  political  privileges  without  in  reality  advancing  them  a  step- 
confining  the  privileges,  in  short,  to  such  as  are  hardly  worth  accep- 
tance— is  also  deemed  safe  to  indulge.     In  this  light,  it  is  that  tbe 
admission  of  the  Natives  of  India  to  sit  on  Petit  Juries,  but  ezclad- 
ing  them  from  sitting  on  Grand  Juries,  has  been  regarded  by  them 
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mih  great  and  not  unaccountable  coldness,  and  the  professed  ob- 
ject of  the  Bill  is  therefore  likely  to  be  defeated.  If  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control  possessed  the  knowledge  which  he  ought 
to  have  of  Indian  feelings  and  Indian  manners,  he  would  have  known 
that  the  class  of  persons  who  sit  on  Petit  Juries  in  India  contain 
many  with  whom  Natives  of  rank  and  character  would  not  consent 
to  sit  or  act ;  while  on  Grand  Juries  it  would  be  an  object  of  am- 
bition to  even  the  highest  amongst  them  to  do  both  ;  and  in  this  | 
sphere,  associated  with  English  gentlemen,  they  might  have  been  I 
much  more  useful  than  in  the  lower  one.  We  have  seen  a  letter 
from  Bombay,  dated  at  the  latter  end  of  Decettiber,  1826,  which 
states  that  Sir  Edward  West,  the  Chief  Justice  of  that  Presidency^  . 
had  conferred  with  and  received  the  opinions  of  the  most  intelligent  I 
individuals  of  all  the  Native  castes  and  classes,  previous  to  the  ) 
forming  the  regulations  consequent  upon  this  act ;  and  that  the 
general  feeling  was  one  of  nnwjlHngness.  even  among  the  inferior 
classes,  to  sit  as  Petit  Jurors,  unless  the  superior  classes  of  the  a 
same  caste,  or  sect,  should  .be  eligible  to  sit  as  Grand  Jurors  also,  ] 
occasionally.  It  appears  that  the  same  feeling  prevails  in  Bengal  i 
and  at  Madras,  though  at  the  latter  place  they  have  got  up  a  pub- 
lic meeting,  (think  of  this  !  in  a  country  where  it  is  the  constant 
answer  to  all  attempts  at  discussion,  that  there  is  no  public  to  takt 
an  interest  in  it,  and  no  public  opinion  to  move !)  which  may  truly 
be  characterised  by  the  expressive  epithet  applied  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  some  of  the  county  meetings  in  England,  namely, 
*  ft  farce/  We  shall  insert  the  report  of  this  meeting  at  lengthy 
as  it  appears  in  the  ^  Madras  Courier '  of  the  1st  of  December 
1826,  by  which  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  speech  of  the  SheriflF  espe- 
cially, that  it  was  not  convened  to  discuss  or  to  ascertain  the  real 
opinions  of  the  Natives  on  the  subject,  but  to  declare  a  previously 
arranged  set  of  opinions,  such  as  were  known  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  ruling  authorities,  so  that  all  the  Sheriff  had  to  do  was  to 
caution  them  against  the  indulgence  of  ^  unnecessary  discus- 
sion,'— to  support  the  respect  due  to  the  high  authorities, — to  tell 
the  meeting  that  it  should  form  an  appropriate  petition,  stating 
their  objections  to  be  employed  as  jurors  (before  they  discussed  .' 
whether  such  objections  existed  or  not).  The  meeting  was  over 
very  soon,  every  thing  being  conducted  with  such  regard  to  dis- 
patch, that  when  one  of  the  heads, of  a  caste  wished  to  retire  into  a 
room  with  his  followers,  in  order,  after  what  they  had  heard,  to 
form  an  opinion  before  they  expressed  it,  (a  request  that  must  be 
admitted  to  have  been  extremely  reasonable,)  it  was  objected  to 
him  that  this  '  would  take  up  time  unnecessarily^'  which  objec- 
tion was  supported,  and  the  more  rapid  mode  of  expressing  an 
opinion,  without  taking  up  time  to  form  it,  or  to  ascertain  whetbstr 
the  opinion  expressed  was  just  or  otherwise,  was  adopted.  And 
at  the  end  of  this  extraordinary  proceeding,  the  Sheriff  was  ac*- 
tnally  thanked  by  the  Natives  (according  to  the  Report)  not 
Oriintat  Herald,  Vol.  13.  «  8 
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merely  for  the  discharge  of  his  oum  share  of  the  duties,  but  ac^ 
tually  *  far  pointing  out  (to  others)  the  manner  in  which  ^ 
assembly  should  be  conducted.  What  an  accoramodatiiig  Sheriff! 
and  what  a  truly  accommodating  meeting  to  conform  so  readily  td 
his  instructions  ! !    The  following  is  the  report : 

*  We  have  been  requested  togiye  insertion  tothe  foUowing  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Native  Inhabitants  of  Madras,  which  wis 
neld  on  Saturday  last,  pursuant  to  the  notice  of  the  Sheriff. 

*  At  a  Meethig  of  the  principal  Hindoo  Inhabitacnts  imd  beads  of  differait 
emstes,  held  at  a  honse  fonnerly  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Ashton  and  Co.,  situated 
at  Black  Town,  in  Popham^s  Broad- way,  on  Saturday,  theSdthday  of  NoTeia- 
ber,  1826,  pursuant  to  the  Notice  of  the  Sheriff,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  ioto 
consideration  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  England  regurdiog  the  appoint- 
ment of  Jurors  in  this  country. 

*  The  Assembly  consisted  of  tfie  most  respectable  Hindoo  Inhabitants  of 
Madras,  In  number  laore  than  a  thousand. 

*'  The  Sheriff  haTing  taken  the  chair,  addressed  the  Meeting  as  ibllows  >- 

'  '*  Gbhtlbiien*— At  the  requisition  of  seyeral  respectable  NatiTC  inbabi- 

taots  of  Madras,  I  solicited,  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Honourable  the 

Oovernor  in  Council,  to  conrene  the  meeting  of  the  Natiye  inhabitants  now 

assembled. 

*  ^  To  mark  the  object  of  this  meeting,  I  shall  read  to  you  the  letter  soli- 
citing it,  and  the  sancdon  of  the  GK)yemmeDl.--(Tbe  Sheriff  then  read  tte 
letters.) 

*  *'  Frwn  the  time  that  has  transpired  since  my  public  notiileation  of  the 
16th  instant,  I  doubt  not  you  are  come  prepared  to  take  into  consideration  the 
object  for  which  you  are  here  assembled. 

*  <*  It  might  be  justly  deemed  presumption  on  my  part  were  I  tobili^an 
epimkm  on  the  Acts  of  the  Leffislature,  nor  is  it  my  intention  to  offer  you  tn^ 
advice  on  the  subject.  But  before  I  call  upon- you  to  nominate  your  Chairman, 
I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  to  you. the  course,  which  it  strikes  ne, 
you  ought  to  pursue,  to  preyent  unnecessary  niscussiON,  and  to  enable  yoa 
more  effectually  to  attain  the  object  of  your  wishes  with  due  decarmm  tad 
rewpeet  towards  the  high  amthoriUes  appointed  to  firame  Rules  and  Regula- 
tioBS  for  the  Appointment,  Porfli  of  Summoning,  &c.  of  Juries. 

*  '*  I  therefore  submit  to  yovi.  Gentlemen,  the  propriety  of  selecting  a  Con- 
mitt^  (not  too  numerous)  from  each  of  the  castes  here  present,  who  may  pos- 
sess your  entire  confidence,  to  discuss  the  subject,  (shoiuditnothave  tUreadg 
met  with  mature  eontidertkion^)  and  to  frame  an  appropriate  Petition  to  the 
Jionovrable  the  Judges  <>f  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  statino  TOOt 

\  ioajBonoNSTo  nama  bhplotbd  as  Junons. 

*  **  It  now  only  rematas  with  me  to  tender  fon  my  humble  seryices  in  pre- 
ienting  your  Petition  to  the  Honourable  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
And,  Gentlemen,  I  haye  now  to  request  you  will  make  your  selection  of  a 
Chairman."  ' 

'  Resolyed  unanimously,  that  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  gfyen 
to  the  Sheriff  for  calling  the  Meeting. 

*  The  Assembly  then  requested  Vennalacunty  Soob  Row  Bramln  topf^ 
side ;  and  haying  taken  his  seat,  he  explained  to  the  Assembly  vbat  the  She- 
riff  had  stated,  and  interpreted  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  Tamil  and  Te- 
lugoo  languages,  and  requested  the  Assembly  to  state  their  indiyidual  opfaiioa 
respecting  the  Act. 

*  Chimnatomby  MoodeHar  then  stated  or  read  his  opinion  to  the  following 
effitet:-^ 

*  *'  The  olQect  of  this  Meeting  is  to  collect  the  opinon  of  the  Hindoosof  this 
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town,  on  the  subject  ol  a  Law  latelypaflMd  in  Eogknd,  whoreby  ire  are 


deelared  eligible  to  act  as  Jurors  lUe  CSigHsliiiiaD,  provided  tlie  Judges  of  / 
tlie  Saprene  Gevrt  should  think  fit,  in  eases  of  a  erimioal  nature,  wheu  per^  ff 
eons  of  our  own  reiigioii  are  to  be  tried. 

'  ^'  Siooethis  law  became  known  at  Madras,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  nniei 
discussion  and  consideration,  and  some  European  (Gentlemen  ha^e  kindly  ex- 
plained to  several  among  ift,  that  the  prinlege  which  has  thus  been  coa- 
ferred  on  us,  is  very  valuable,  and  ought  to  be  received  with  gratitude ;  and 
some  of  the  Native  Inhabitants,  who-  are  acquainted  with  the  English  las- 
gaage  and  European  customs,  have,  at  times,  spoken  of  this  measure  as  one 
that  is  likely  to  be  heneicial  to  the  Hindoo  community. 

'  *'  Others  haye  considered,  that  to  our  present  conditi 
ently  educated,  or  advanced  in  knowledge  to  unders 
duty,  which,  as  Jurors,  we  shall  have  to  perform ;  and 
that  nine-teoths  of  oar  number  are  totally  ignorant  of  1 
and  have  never  been  in  the  Supreme  Court  during  a  ci 
any  of  us  are  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  ] 
haps  there  is  not  a  single  iudividual  who  can  understani 
are  said  to  exist  in  respect  to  oflienees  against  the  Law  < 
if  we  act  as  Jurors,  we  shall  be  required  to  convict  o 
trymen. 

'  *'  At  a  criminal  trial  we  may  understand  the  evidentee  given  by  wttoesses  in 
our  languages,  and  we  may  happen  to  know  the  character  and  condition  in 
life  of  these  witnesses,  whereby  we  may  form  a  correct  judgment,  whether 
they  are  speaking  truly  or  otherwise ;  but  without  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  offence  and  the  law  that  nay  apply  to  it,  it  will  be  a  difl- 
cult  task  to  ponouce  a  verdict,  however  we  may  uaderstand  tlie  ftwts  of  the 
ease.  Should  the  trial  be  for  an  offence,  which  may  subject  the  prisoner  to 
the  penalty  of  death,  there  are  very  few  among  us,  who  would  consider  them- 
selves fit  to  form  an  opinion,  on  a  matter  of  so  much  importance.  To  the 
members  of  the  Braminical  caste,  other  .considerations  will  suggest  them- 
selves, to  which  no  allusion  need  be  made. 

'  '*  Many  of  us  have  heard,  that  at  criminal  trials,  the  assistance  of  Counsel 
has  been  useful,  in  explaining  the  iMts  of  the  case,  in  prosecuting  with  eflteet 
the  guilty,  and  in  defending  the  innocent ;  now,  should  we  act  as  Jurors,  we 
shall  lose  whatever  benefit  can  arise  from  the  aid  of  Counsel,  either  te  the 
Prosecution  or  the  Defence.  For  we  shall  not  be  able  to  understand  what 
may  be  addressed  to  us,  and  the  same  effect  can  never  be  produced  by  an  in- 
terpreter, however  skilful  and  able  he  may  be.  This  observation  will  apply 
in  a  nrach  stronger  degree  to  the  Charge  of  the  Judge,  which  must  be  inter- 
preted and  particularly  explained,  to  enable  the  most  intelligent  among  u^  to  ' 
nnderstand  the  law  of  the  case,  or  the  reasoning  of  the  Ju4ge  on  tl^  evi- 
dence, and  the  application  of  it. 

*  **  Tet  all  these  dlfllcnltles  ought  to  be  overcome,  before  any  honest  man  eain 
venture  to  pronounce  a  verdict,  which  may  deprive  a  fellow  creature  of  his 
life,  or  occasion  some  other  punishment. 

*  *'  If  we  are  to  act  as  Jurors  at  the  Court  House,  wn  must  also  perform  the 
duty  of  attending  the  Inquests  of  the  Coroner,  and  let  any  one  present  r6- 
fleet  on  the  situation  in  which  he  will  be  placed,  if  liable  to  be  susmoned  and 
to  be  kept  for  hours  near  to  a  dead  body,  and  that  body  deposited  in  a  place 
which  Bramins  and  respectable  Hindoos  ought  pot  to  approach. 

*  *'  On  the  present  occasion,  I  do  not  wish  to  advert  particularly  to  the  dif- 
ferences and  distinctions  which  exist  between  our  castes ;  but,  in  the  trial  of 
offences,  which  may  have  been  occasioned  by  quarrels  of  castes  involving 
the  common  feeling  of  great  numbers  of  men,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  find 
an  impartial  Jury  to  determine  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  charged. 
The  oonsequenoes  of  an  acquittal  or  a  conviction,  are  likely  to  k)e  mu^  more 
prejndicial  to  the  conflieting  parties,  than  if  the  party  offending  should  be 
tried  as  heretofore. 

2S9 
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'  **  It  i«  said,  that  a  similar  measure  has  heea  tried  at  Ceylon,  and  that  Hf 
effects  have  heen  very  beneficial.  On  this  subject,  there  are  different  opi- 
*  nions ;  but  the  people  of  Ceylon,  who  serre  as  Jurors,  differ  essentially  fnm 
ourselves,  and  pernaps,  are  better  fitted  for  the  benefit  whicb,  it  is  said,  has 
been  conferred  on  them.  There,  the  judges  perform  circuits  at  a  dtstanee 
from  the  seat  of  government,  and  unless  they  were  enabled  to  find  mea  to 
perform  the  duty  of  jurors,  it  would  be  necessary  either  to  take  Enropeaos 
with  the  judges*,  or  to  abandon  that  mode  of  trial.  At  Madras,  the  judges 
constantly  administer  justice  in  one  court. 

*"  ***A  time  may  arrive  hereafter  when  the  Hindoo  popnlation  of  tbisplaee 
may  overcome  the  difllcuUies  which  have  been  noticed ;  but  it  is  for  those 
amongst  us,  who  are  not  competent  to  the  task,  to  consider  and  declare,  whe- 
ther, in  our  present  condition  we  hje  fitted  for:  the  duty  we  may  be  required  to 
perform ;  and  if  not,  whether  we  ought  not  to  represent  submissively,  bat 
earnestly,  to  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  we  are  at  present  desir- 
ous of  being  excluded  from  the  privilege  extended  by  the  late  act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  Natives  of  this  Presidency. 

'  **  There  are  many  points  of  a  minor  nature  which  must  occur  to  any  oae 
who  may  have  witnessed  or  heard  of  the  criminal  proceedings  of  the  Suprcas 
Court ;  and  which  illustrate  the  inconvenience  that  would  result  from  oar  s^ 
tending  as  jurors.  Whatever  may  be  the  day,  or  however  indlspeusable,  we 
may  think  it,  to  perform  particular  ceremonies,  either  for  fiunily  pnrpoaes,  or 
in  the  celebration  of  festivals,  we  muat  attend  nunctually  or  be  subject  to 
fines.  We  cannot,  during  a  trial,  take  any  refreshment,  that,  by  our  custoas, 
is  not  permitted. .  We  must  continue  together  until  our  opiniou  is  found;  tod 
it  is  possible,  that,  with  every  regard  to  our  religion  and  our  prejudices,  aiefi 
may  be  brought  together,  who  have  never  before  sat  on  the  same  form  or  car- 
pet, and  whose  sitting  together  would  constitute  a  mental  derangement  to  the 
one  or  the  other,  and  pernaps  the  feeling  might  be  mutual.  Thus  circom- 
stanced,  any  unanimity  of  opinion  would  be  difficult  of  attainment. 

*  **  Although,  in  certain  cases,  about  thirty  years  ago,  half  the  jury  were  Hia- 
I  \  does,  the  other  half  were  Europeans,  and  the  Court  of  that  time,  was  not 
I  I  conducted  by  any  regular  forms  or  proceedings.  The  Judges  were  not  lawyers, 

I  I  and  the  course  was  better  within  the  compreneusion  of  the  Natives,  who  wcca 

I I  usually  selected  to  fill  the  office.  What  then  happened  to  terminate  thesuB- 
moning  of  Natives  to  serve  on  the  Jury,  is  within  the  recollection  of  a  few 
only.  It  is  for  our  present  consideration,  whether  we  are  y^t  competent  to 
understand  and  to  perform  the  duty  7 

*  **  Should  this  Assembly  be  of  opinion  that  the  period  has  not  yet  arrired, 
when  we  can  venture  to  exercise  the  privilege  which  the  British  ParUsBeat 
seem  to  have  offered  us,  let  us  form  a  committee  to  prepare  a  respectfril  an<|be- 
coming  representation  to  the  Judges  of  the  Suftreme  Court,  to  whom  tbeftia- 
ing  of  the  rule  is  delegated,  expressing  our  thanks  for  the  benefit  intended  It 
be  conferred,  and  explaining  our  reasons  for  wj^htgg  to  decline  it.  It  atf 
also  be  proper  to  convey  a  similar  representluonWittSTnTVniiment,  I9 
which  we  are  protected. 

*  *'  The  sentiments  stated  by  Chinnatomby  Moodeliar,  and  his  proposal,  were 
dedared  by  the  Chairman  to  be  in  conformity  with  his  own,  and  for  himseil^ 
and  on  bebtlf  of  the  Bramin  caste,  recommended  that  they  should  be  adoplHl 
by  t^e  meeting.  Poompavey  Annasawroy  Moodeliar  supported  the  propMsl 
for  himself  and  on  behalf  of  the  other  Nattawars,  with  the  exception  of  a  Ibt 
persons,  in  number  about  twenty,  who  desired  to  be  furnished  with  an  extmct 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Mayor*s  court,  exhibiting  the  names  of  tbe 
Hindoo  Inhabitants  who  formerly  acted  as  jurors  in  that  court,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  giving  their  opinion  within  a  month.  Tliis  latter  suggestion  was  le- 
eonded  by  Connore  Mootiah  Moodeliar.*' 

'  The  opinion  and  proposal  of  Chinnatomby  Moodeliar,  aeeondedor  rsesa- 
jneaded  by  the  Chairman,  waa  also  supported  by  Namaaevoy  Chettyar,  Un 
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1iMtt9QlC»  and  ou  behalf  of  bis  c«#te,  and  by  Coliah  Rtgatah  Cbeltyar,  for  bim- 
self,  aud  on  behalf  of  his  caste. 

Vencatasawniy  Chetty,  on  behalf  of  the  Dessayees,  asked  the  Chairman 
permission  to  retire  into  a  room  for  the  purpose  ot forming  an  opinion.   This  i 
was  seconded  by  Mootoosawmy  Naick,  but  objected  to  by  Poompavey  Anna-  / 
sawmy  Moodeiiar,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  take  op  time  unmbcessa- f 
RiLT,  which  objection  was  supported  by  Nineappah  Moodeiiar. 

*  The  Sheriff  suggested  that  those  people  who  wished  to  retire  into  a  room 
stand  up,  as  also  those  who  made  the  objection  to  it,  in  order  to  point  out  the 
imyority  and  minority.  Eight  Members  of  the  Dessayees,  then  stood  up,  as 
wishing  to  retire,  but  twenty  haying  objected  to  It,  the  original  proposal 
was  negatived.. 

*•  It  was  then  unanimously  agreed,  by  the  Members  of  all  the  castes,  that  i 
respectable  persons  of  each  caste  should  be  appointed  to  form  a  Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  best  mode  of  framing  and  pre- 
paring  a  respectful  memorial  to  the  honourable  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  another  to  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council,  expressing 
the  thanks  of  the  Hindoo  Inhabitants  of  Madras  for  the  benefit  intended  to  be 
conferred  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  explaining  the  reasons  for  wishing  to 
decline  it. 

*■  The  following  persons  were  then  nominated  to  form  the  committee : 

*  Bbaminical  Caste. — Vennalacunty  Soob  Row  ;  M.  Bagaventy  Row  ; 
Vumpackum  Ragaviah  Bramiuy  ;  Woodraghery  Audy  Narrainuiali  Braminy 
and  Nagaloo  Sashiah  Braminy. 

*  Nattawars,  or  RioHT  Hand. — Poompavoy  Annasawmy  Moodeiiar ; 
Chinnatomby  Moodeiiar ;  Covoor  Soondram  Moodeiiar ;  P.  Aguttetwarali 
Moodeiiar ;  Cannore  lyahsawmy  Moodeiiar ;  Conjevaram  Sabapty  Moode- 
iiar ;  Muddyralah  Yaterazloo  Naidoo  ;  and  Ponnah  Pillay. 

*  Dessayees. — Seemapoorty  Vencatasawmy  Chetty;  Bary  Voncadady 
Naidoo;  P.  Connary  Chetty;  Parombackum  Sashachellah  Naidoo;  and 
Balasalah  Ramasawtny  Naidoo. 

*  Nacarumwar. — On  the  part  of  Soocoowar. — Rottalah  Ristnasawmy 
Chetty  ;  Y.  Appiah  Chetty  ;  and  Mada  Sambavasevah  Chetty. 

*  On  the  part  of  Collasvar. — Callah  Ragavah  Chetty  ;  6.  Ramasawmy 
Chetty  ;  A.  Vencatatamah  Chetty ;  M.  Narrasimmaloo  Chetty ;  and  C.  Ra- 
roasawmy  Chetty. 

'  Left  Hand  Caste.  —  Vencatachella  Chetty  ;  Amachellah  Chetty ;' 
Caumoo  Chetty  ;  Chuckravurdy  Chetty ;  Vurdapah  Chetty ;  Ramasawmy 
Naicken  ;  and  Basoova  Puttan. 

*  V.  Rahaviah  Braminy  then  proposed,  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
should  be  given  to  the  Chairman  for  his  able  conduct  in  the  chair ;  which  was 
seconded  by  Chinnatomby  Moodeiiar,  and  voted  unanimously. 

'  Thanks  were  also  given  by  the  Assembly  to  the  Sheriff  for  his  zeal,  activity, 
and  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  convened  and  conducted  the  Assembly, 
and  for  pointing  out  the  manner  in  which  the  assembly  should  bb 
conducted. 

'  Thanks  were  then  offered  by  the  Sheriff  to  the  Assembly,  for  he  regular 
mumner  in  which  the  meeting  was  conducted. 

*  Madras,  27th  of  Nov.  1926.  '  V.  Soob  Row.' 

(Qmrter,  Dec,  1.) 
To  this  report  we  take  leave  to  append  the  observations  of  the 
Editor  of  the  *  Bengal  Hurkaru/  of  the  18th  of  December,  written 
three  days  after  the  report  had  been  republished  in  his  paper,  and 
deserving  attention,  not  merely  from  their  being  supported  by 
«ottnd  reasoning,  which  is  itself  a  high  recommendation,  but 
because  they  are  written  in  the  qountry,  and  among  the  people 
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to  whieh  Mb  discuasioB  relates,  and  by  one  whose  local  knowledge 
must  deservedly  excite  confidence  in  those  who  read  his  observa- 
tions  here.    He  says : 

*  We  intended  to  have  taken  tome  notice  last  week  of  the  nmting  ^  the 
Native  Inhabitants  of  Madras,  aa  aecount  of  whieh  appeared  in  oar  ps^ 
of  Friday,  but  hare  been  obliged,  for  want  of  time,  to  defor  it  till  this  Bara* 
lag.  The  '*  OoTemmeot  Oasetts'*  says,  **  the  resilt  is  exactly  what  we  saiki* 
pated;  they  Tot^d  it  a  privilege,  with  which  they  would  willingly  dispeaic^ 
Ac/*  and  concludes,  *'  such  must  ever  he  the  consequaaee  of  a  pranatsre 
attempt  to  transfer  the  usages  of  one  form  of  society  to  another,  to  which 
they  are  wholly  foreign  and  unfitted.*'  The  end  of  our  contemporsry** 
paragraph  here  forgets  the  beginning,  for  it  seems  to  have  escaped  him,  ibit 
this  very  public  meeting,  at  the  shop  in  Popham's  Broadway,  is  one  of  thoae 
usages  of  foreign  society,  which  he  thinks  it  premature  to  transfer  to  India. 

(He  forgets  that  public  meeUngs,  except  for  voting  adulatory  addresses,  are 
only  known  and  tolerated  under  tree  governments,  and  that  if  any  diiicalty 
is  found  in  making  a  change  in  judicial  proceedings,  there  must  be  a  tenfoM 
greater  difficultv  in  the  premature  attempt  to  cause  the  free  exprevioB  of 
public  opinion  by  those  who  think  it  little  better  than  insanitv  to  court  gta- 
Ituitous  trouble  and  respimtibiUty.  Responsibilty  is  an  awral  word,  fnm 
'wUch  great  men  shrink  as  well  as  little  ones,  and  if  it  appears  to  a  Hindoo 
that  the  quantum  incurred  by  his  verdict  on  a  petty  larceny  trial,  at  which  he 
Is  oUiged  to  attend  by  authority,  is  more  than  he  would  like,  it  is  evideat 
that  he  would  shrink  from  volunteering  to  speak  and  vote  at  a  public  mteetiafy 
mdeu  he  were  quite  surO'  tiMt  Ms  efforts  would  be  gradously  aeeepted  by 
bis  Lord  and  Master. 

*  However,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  some  slight  discrepancies  ea  the 
part  of  the  **Oovemment  Gaiette,*^  for  we  shall  find,  as  we  proceed,  that  the 
whole  bvsiness  is  full  of  contradictions  which  it  would  puszle  the  aiost  ia- 
geaious  of  our  contemporaries  to  reconcile.    The  thing  was  well  got  ap,  aad 

Ithe  principal  actor,  Mr.  Chinnatomby,  performed  his  part  to  admlratioB ;  bat 
here  we  come  to  another  extraordinary  dilemma ;  the  delivery  of  a  speech  in 
good  English  by  a  man  who  alleges  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  understaad 
what  is  addressed  to  him  even  with  the  assistance  of  an  interpreter :  (torn 
Which  it  follows  either  that  he  is  one  of  the  best  qualified  persons  that  could 
be  found  to  sit  on  a  jury,  or  that  the  speech  is  not  his  own,  aad  that  be  is 
merely  the  wooden  oracle  of  some  cuianinglv  cmicealcd  Priest.    Bat  allow- 
ing the  speech  to  have  been  delivered  in  Tamul  or  Telugob,  and  that  the 
orator  and  his  countrymen  do  not  understand  English,  their  Ignorance  of  ths 
laaffuaffe  is  not  more  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  course  of  justice  thaa 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who,  we  take  it,  are  not  olteii  able  to 
I  dispense  with  the  assistance  of  an  interpreter ;  and  therefbre;the  argumeat,  if  it 
s   is  good  for  any  thing,  proves  too  mucn — more  at  least  then  Mr.  C^iunatombj 
would  like  to  venture  upon ;  namely,  that  the  trials  of  Natives  ought  to  be 
I  eondacted  solely  by  their  countrymen,  or  persons  equally  skilful  in  the  lea- 
I  guage  of  both  prisoner  and  witnesses. 

« In  criminal  trials.  Counsel  are  not  allowed  to  the  Prisoner,  and  saBpof* 
lag  ^  remarks  of  the  Prosecuting  Counsel  oould  not  be  nnderttood  wtthost 
an  interpreter,  as  they  are  generally  short,  they  might  be  traaslated  wVk 

I  little  inconveaienee.  Points  of  law  are  rarely  left  to  the  detemdaatioo  of  a 
Jury,  and  the  summing  up  of  the  Judge  would  alone  pveeeat  asy 
difllculty,  hot  surely  none  that  might  not  be  overcame  by  an  inteU%eDt  i»- 
terpreter. 

I*  The  objection  as  to  serving  on  Coroner*s  Inquests  and  trials  for  capital 
<»ff)Mices  is  easily  surmounted.  It  does  not  appear  likdy  that  what  Govers- 
went  fioirfhrs  as  a  boon,  it  should  convert  into  aa  instrament  of  oppressloa: 
and  of  course  every  person  woald  be  exeased  wheae  religioaa  aeraples  sah* 
auch  duties  abhorrent.  With  rmrd  to  the  profbund  Ignorance  which  the 
orator  eonsiders  is  to  disqualify  mmself  and  conntrynton  m>m  perfonniiig  the 
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duties  of  Jarymm,  w6  ihonld  be  glad  to  be  inloniiad  wbM  peculiar  know-  I 
ledge  is  requhed  for  exercising-  this  function  that  is  not  possessed  by  I 
every  shopkeej>er  in  the  Bazar.    We  have  beared  an  English  jnry  ask  the  f 
meaning  of  plaintiff  and  defiendant,  and  yet  they  gave  a  verdict  which  showed  | 
tbev  fully  understood  the  merits  of  the  ease.    Besides,  it  is  well  known  that 
an  institution  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  of  Juries  has  long  existed  in  % 
India— -the  Punchayet,  and  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  men  who  have  f 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  understanding  the  Native  character :  we  need 
OBly  name  Malcolm,  Monro  and  Elpfainstone  as  anthoritieB  in  ihvoar  of  ^is 
analogous  institution. 

*  It  appears  by  the  speech  before  us  that' Juries  de  medietaU  were  in  use  J 
at  Madras  about  thirty  years  ago ;  why  they  were  discontinued  our  orator  ' 
does  not  say,  but  contents  himself  with  telling  us  that  it  is  in  the  recollection 
of  a  few  only.  We  should  like  to  be  informed  why  they  were  discontintted. 
However  their  existence  for  any  length  of  time  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
objection  he  now  raises  as  to  the  prejudices  of  religion.  He  refuses  to  adnidt 
the  analogy  between  Madn^  and  Ceylon,  where  the  experiment  has  been 
Ihirly  tried  and  found  completfly  successful ;  he  says  the  Ceylonese  **  are  per- 
haps better  fitted  for  the  benefit  that  has  been  conferred  on  them  than  our- 
selves.** This  reads  very  much  like  a  sneer.  Sir  A.  Johnstone  and  all  his 
successors,  the  Judges,  as  well  as  the  local  Government,  have  described  the 
Introduction  of  Juries,  not  merely  as  a  good  judicial  instrument,  but  as  the 
means  of  gaining  over  multitudes  of  infiuential  Natives  to  the  English  inte- 
rests, which  was  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  last  Randyan  war.  Would 
the  Madras  orator  insinuate  that  his  townsmen  are  not  so  loyal  as  the  Cey- 
lonese ;  or  has  he  a  secret^motive  for  not  wishing  to  strengthen  the  existing 
Oovemmeni? 

'  It  does  appear  to  us  that  Mr.  Wynnes  Act  begins  at  the  wrong  end,  and 
excludes  Natives  from  the  duties  for  which  they  are  best  fitted ;  and  where 
their  services  would  be  of  essential  utility.  Whatever  objection  the  most 
scrupulous  amongst  them  may  feel  at  the  examination  of  a  corpse  or  the  con- 
demnation of  a  criminal,  we  are  quite  sure  that  there  are  many  Natives,  in  this 
city  at  least,  who  would  have  no  objection  to  serve  on  Grand  Juries,  where 
their  accurate  knowledge  of  Native  habits  and  character,  would  enable  them 
to  sift  evidence  far  better  than  any  European,  and  where  they  would  only  as- 
sociate with  Gentlemen  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  regard  with  esteem  and 
respect. 

'  One  observation  naturally  presents  itself.    If  the  Natives  are  really  so  ig- 
norant, that  with  the  assistance  of  an  interpreter  they  cannot  understand  the  . 
common  proceedings  of  a  Court  of  Justice,  what  becomes  of  the  dangers  to  1 
be  apprehended  from  a  free  English  Press  t    How  are  they  to  be  influenced  ' 
by  what  they  cannot  be  made  to  comprehend  ?    If  they  so  anxiously  shrink 
from  trouble  and  responsibility,  even  when  called  upon  by  their  superiora, 
what  probability  is  there  of  their  embarking  in  any  course  that  would  be  sure 
to  excite  jealousy  and  displeasure.    The  whole  is  a  choice  of  difficulties.  We 
are  told  bythe  help  of  an  English  institution,  that  English  institutions  will 
not  suit  the  present  state  of  society.    A  man  makes  an  elaborate  speeeh,  to  \ 
prove  himself  and  friends  utterly  ignorant  and  incapable  of  instruction.    He  ' 
proves  that  religious  prejudices  are  insurmountable,  by  showing  that  they  have 
already  been  overcome.    He  points  out  as  an  objection  the  religious  obliga- 
tion of  abstaining  from  refreshment,  when  it  is  notorious  that  a  Jury,  when 
delilierating,  are  always  debarred  both  meat  and  drink ;  and  he  asserts  thai 
the  Inhabitants  of  Madras  are  not  fit  for  exercising  a  part  of  the  duties  of  self- 
government,  though  the  Ceylonese  are!  that  is,  that  a  people  in  a  very  rude 
state  of  society  are  more  fit  to  profit  by  the  InsthotioBs  of  the  most  dviliacd 
than  those  who  are  much  farther  advanced ;  and  that  the  duties  of  civiliv^d 
life  will  be  better  performed  by  rude  peasants  and  ignorant  fishermen,  than 
men  Kke  himself  who  get  up  public  meetings  and  make  long  siieeches  at 
them." 


I\ 
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In  the  ^  Madras  Gazette'  of  the  4th  or  5th  of  December,  ap- 
,  peared  a  letter,  dated  od  the  Ist,  the  day  on  which  the  report  of 
this  meeting  first  appeared  in  the  ^  Madras  Courier/  in  which  the 
writer,  signing  himself  *  Asiaticus/  points  out  the  absurdity  of 
most  of  the  objections  raised,  and  shows  the  whole  proceeding  to 
have  been  what  indeed  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  prove,  after  the 
report  itself,  a  thing  '  got  up'  by  the  authorities,  for  the  sake  of 
putting  a  good  appearance  on  their  own  coldness  towards  the  in- 
{  troduction  into  India  of  European  institutions.  On  this  letter 
(which  is  republished  in  the  '  Hurkaru'  of  the  2ist  of  December 
1826,)  the  Editor  makes  the  following  sensible  observations : 

*  We  extract  from  the  **  Madras  Coarier/*  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  Itte 
meeting,  which  completely  confirms  our  conjectures  as  to  the  speech  af 
Chinnetomby  Moodeliar.  It  asserts  the  opiniovbf  intelligent  Natives  to  be, 
that  the  meeting  was  suggested,  and  the  course  of  their  proceeding  pointed 
I  out,  by  some  per$M  in  authorUti^  and  that,  therefor^,  they  suppressed  their 
'  own  private  opinuSns.  Itl  Uiother  part  of  the  letter  it  is  said,  that  sone  of 
the  rich  Natives,  of  whom  the  orator  is  understood  to  be  one,  entertain  great 
jealousy  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  are  envious  to  prevent  the  dimiontion 
which  their  own  consequence  might  sustain  from  the  rivalship  of  a  greater 
number  of  candidates  for  distinction,  which  they  apprehend  might  be  acquired 
by  those  who  would  display  activitv  and  talent  as  Jurors.  We  are  fpad  to 
And,  that  this  meeting  is  considered  at  Madras,  as  it  is  here,  a  a^iere  blind  to 
)  screen  an  object,  and  not  as  expressing  the  real  sentiments  of  those  for  vboM 
benefit  the  late  Act  was  intended.  It  would  be  very  poor  encouragement  for 
Government  to  proceed  in  the  liberal  course  of  legislation,  of  which,  we 
trust,  the  Jury  Act  is  only  a  foretaste,  to  find,  at  the  outset,  its  objects 
misunderstood,  and  its  gift  consideredtis  a  burthen  rather  than  a  boon.  We 
should  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  Natives  in  this  town  were  preparing  to 
express  their  real  sentiments  on  the  -occasion,  unbiassed  by  any  influence. 
We  apprehend  the  result  would  diflTer  considerably  from  that  of  the  meeting 
at  Madras.  It  seems  singular,  that  whilst  the  British  Government  succeeds 
so  well  in  moulding  the  Natives  of  India  to  such  of  our  usages  as  are  exclu- 
sively adapted  to  the  maintenance  of  their  own  authority,  those  which  are 
exclusively  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  should  be  considered  as 
wholly  foreign  and  unfitted  for  their  present  state  of  society.' 

After  this,  we  have  only  to  express  onr  hope  that  some  sincere 
friend  of  India,  who  has  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  will  take 
^  upon  himself  the  doty  of  removing  the  principal  objection,  (that 
of  enlarging  the  privilege,  to  an  admission  to  sit  on  Grand  Juries,) 
by  moving  additional  clauses  to  the  Bill ;  and  also  take  advantage 
of  this  publicly  acknowledged  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  in  India, 
(which  is  urged  as  a  reason  why  even  the  acts  of  the  legislature 
cannot  be  carried  into  effect,)  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  enooa- 
raging  among  them,  by  means  of  the  press,  a  more  free  and  geoerd 
diffusion  of  information  than  they  have  hitherto  been  permitted  to 
enjoy. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
*  Madras  Courier '  of  Tuesday  the  2d  of  January  1827,  in  which 
is  a  letter,  dated  December  22,  1826,  written  by  a  Hindoo,  and 
confirming  entirely  the  view  taken  by  us  of  the  probable  character 
of  the  meeting.    It  is  as  follows  : 
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TO  THB    BDlTOft   OF  THE   MADRAS   COURIER. 

*  Sir, — I  beg  yoa  will  favour  me  by  inserting  in  your  paper,  the  following « 
remarks^  on  a  subject  at  present  mvch  agitated  amongst  my  countrymen,  but 
heretofore  most  erroneously  stated,  and  the  opinions  that  haye  gone  forth  are 
not  only  highly  injurious  to  the  Native  character,  but  directly  contrary  to 
the  general  sentiments  and  earnest  wishes  of  at  least  more  than  seven-eighths 
of  the  respecrable  Native  inhabitants. 

*  I  attended  the  meeting  held  on  the  2dth  ultimo,  in  presence  of  the  Sheriff, 
but,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  the  meeting  was  not  solicited  by  the  principals 
and  heads  of  the  Hindoo  castes,  neither  by  any  Hindoo  respectable  nor  ex-  1 1 
perienced,  but  by  14  who  are  pretty  respectable  Hindoos  of  Madras,  who  thus  |  { 
took  upon  them  to  act  for  the  whole  Native  community  ;  the  proceedings  of 
the  meeting  are  already  before  the  public,  but  so  far  from  containing  the  sen- 
timents of  the  generality  of  the  respectable  Natives,  they  contain  the  very  I 
reverse.  * 

*  I  am  connected  vrith  the  greater  part  of  the  respectable  Natives  at  the 
Presidency,  and  I  beg  toassvn^  you  that  they  are  greatly  distressed  at  what  J  } 
has  taken  place,  and  much  lament  it,  as  the  account  of  the  meeting  must  tend     ' 
to  lower  their  character  very  much  in  the  eyes  of  all  liberal  or  enlightened 
persons  ;  their  refusing  the  gracious  boon  held  out  to  them  by  their  rulers  of 
serving  as  jurymen  was  never  their  wish  nor  desire ;  it  is  looked  upon  as  a 
high  honour,  and  a  great  privilege,  and  their  sincere  wish  is,  that  the  pro-    \ 
eeedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  85th  ultimo,  may  be  rescinded,  and  this  foal     | 
stain  obliterated  from  their  characters ;  and  that  the  views  of  our  rulers  at 
home  may  meet  with  that  gratitude  they  deserve,  we  shall  *'  all  be  proud**  to 
be  admitted  to  so  honourable  a  distinction. 

*  The  person  who  took  the  lead  at  the  meeting  had  no  authority  for  the  i 
steps  he  adopted  ;  but  by  his  much  fair  speech,  misguided  the  worthy  Sheriff  ] 
into  his  ways,  and  by  his  intrigues  put  all  the  other  Hindoos  into  confusion.     • 

*•  It  is  very  painful  to  us  to  find  one  of  our  number,  who  has  risen  to  some 
eminence,  making  use  of  his  knowledge  to  asperse  and  injure  his  countrymen. 
I  again  beg  to  state,  at  least  more  than  seven-eighths  of  the  respectable  Na- 
tives of  Madras  are  desirous  of  having  the  honour  of  serving  as  Jurymen, 
and  are  most  grateful  to  the  honourable  gentlemen  who  have  in  Parliament 
taken  notice  of  them ; — ^they  feel  sadly  grieved  at  what  has  taken  place,  but 
hope  it  may  yet  be  obliterated. 

*  I  am  trespassing  too  long  on  your  limits  ;  I  would,  however,  just  say.  that 
were  Government  to  issue  a  notice  that  there  was  required  a  body  of  Natives  t 
to  serve  as  petty  jurymen,  to  whom  a  handsome  monthly  salary  would  be  I 
given,  on  their  being  found  fit  for  that  duty,  I  conceive  some*  hundreds  ' 
would  come  forward  fully  qualified  fbr  it,  conversant  not  only  with  the  Eng- 
lish language,  but  with  Tamul,  Taloogoo,  and  Mahrutta,  &c.  all  desirous  of 
serving  on  this  duty ;  and  likely  amongst  the  iforemost,  would  be  foun  1  the 
14  persons  who  signed  the  requisition  for  the  meeting. 

*■  I  trust  you  will  insert  this  letter  at  an  early  period,  and  oblige  Your  obe- 
dient servant,  *  C.  D.  A  Hindoo.* 
« Madras,  22d  Dec.  1826. 

In  the  ^  Bengal  Hurkara  '  of  January  !>  1827,  is  the  following 
abstract  of  the  Regulations  actually  framed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Calcutta,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  will  appropriately 
close  our  notices  on  this  subject : 

*  We  understand  that  the  substance  of  the  regulations  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  under  Mr.  Wynn*s  new  Jury  Act  is  as  follows : — 

*  Our  Correspondent  might  have  added  thousands  l-^Bdiioroftke'^  Madras 
Courier,' 
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*  All  personft  being  retideots  in  Calontte,  oeoapying  boant  at  the  monildy 
rent  of  fifty  rupees  and  possessing  property  to  the  amount  of  five  thoasind 
rupees,  will  be  considered  competent  to  serve  as  petit  jurors. 

'  All  persons  holding  offices  under  the  Supreme  Court,  minors,  persoas 
attainted  of  felony,  foreigners  and  lunatics,  and  persons  unable  to  read  isd 
write  English,  are  deemed  incompetent.  The  sheriff  is  prohibited  from  pat- 
ting on  the  list  the  names  of  those  NatiTes,  of  whose  kaowMge  of  tk 
English  lanffuage  he  has  not  practical  experience.  All  govemors,  peers, 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  clergymen,  domestic  servants  and  Natiie 
priests  are  incompetent.  All  covenanted  civil  servants,  all  persons  of  rank 
and  authority,  and  possessed  of  two  hundred  thousand  rupees,  are  ouly  liable 
to  serve  on  grand  and  special  juries. 

*  In  January  and  February  of  every  year,  the  sheriff  is  to  make  inquiry,  sod 
prepare  an  accurate  list  of  persons  capable  of  serving  on  juries,  their  places  of 
residence,  qualifications  and  country. 

*  The  sheriff  to  deliver  the  list  to  the  Court  on  the  1st  of  March,  who  will 
re-deliver  it  to  the  cleric  of  the  Crown,  it  will  then  be  verified  and  published 
in  the  *  Government  Gazette,*  or  other  Calcutta  newspaper. 

*  Any  person  wrongly  described  in  the  list  may  make  applicatioa  to  the 
sitting  judge,  and  the  list  will  be  altered,  and  the  corrected  copy  pnUisked 
In  June.    The  list  will  be  put  amongst  the  records  of  the  Court, 

*  Persons  summoned  in  one  jury  will  not  be  summoned  again  till  tfaeeoada* 
slon  of  the  twelvemonth. 

The  sheriff  will  summon  at  each  sessions  thirty-six  persons  on  the  grsnd 
and  sixty  on  the  potty  jury,  and  the  summons  will  be  served  one  week  before 
they  are  required  to  attend. 

•If  any  case  shall  require  it,  and  the  judges  shall  think  proper,  a  special 
jury  will  be  granted,  and  summoned  from  the  lists  of  the  grand  and  special 
j  uries,  their  names  and  places  of  residence  first  being  written  on  cards,  aad 
then  put  into  a  box,  and  shaken,  and  forty-eight  taken  out.  If  any  objection 
be  made  to  any  of  these  forty-eight,  and  the  clerk  of  the  crown  be  satisfied 
of  its  justice,  their  names  will  be  left  out.  All  matters  connected  with 
special  juries  will  be  conducted  as  in  England,  and  all  persons  applying  for 
special  juries  will  pay  the  necessary  fees. 

*  There  shall  be  no  award  thatby-standers  shall  sit  except  with  the  consent 
of  all  parties.    Wilful  disobedience  to  the  summons  will  be  punished.* 

The  above,  we  believe.  Is  the  substance  of  the  regulations,  a  correct  copy 
of  which  we  hope  in  a  few  days  to  lay  before  the  public. 


ABORTIVB  SCHEME  FOR  PAYINGf   OFF  THE  DEBTS  OF  THE 
CIVIL  SERVANTS  IN  INDIA. 

In  a  fonner  number  of  the  *  Oriental  Herald,'  we  made  oar 
readers  acquainted  with  the  particulai*8>  as  far  as  they  had  traii- 
spiredy  of  a  schenoie  entertained  by  the  Bengal  Ooyenunent  for  re- 
lieying  their  Civil  Service  from  the  debts  umler  which  a  great  part 
of  it  was  supposed  to  labour.  The  provisions  of  tins  scheme  are 
already  before  our  readers,  and  need  not  be  now  recapitulate<L 
Sufl&ce  it  to  say,  that  on  the  faith  of  this  prospect  of  relief  held 
out  to  them,  the  great  majority  of  Civil  Servants  sent  in  t» 
the  Government  a  full  cxposS  of  the  state  of  their  affairs,  declaring 
freely  the  amount  of  their  debts,  and  awaiting  with  confidence  the 
completion  of  the  act  of  grace  which  was  to  liberate  them  frMB 
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their  embarrasranents.  Who  shall  paint  the  joy  with  which  the 
prospectire  change  in  their  condition  was  viewed  !  At  length,  then, 
they  were  to  be  rescued  from  the  gnawings  of  that '  worm  that  never 
dies/ — Compound  Interest, — and  to  be  detached  from  the  gloomy 
fellowship  of  Laudable  and  Life  Insurance  Societies,  which  serve  as 
perpetual  memento  morie !  The  dreaded  account  current  might 
now  be  looked  at  without  the  shudderings  it  was  wont  to  inspire, 
and  the  balance-sheet  might  speedily  be  expected,  in  the  language 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  to  ^  look  up.'  The  fear  of  duns  was  at  an 
end,  and  the  occupation  of  usurers  was  gone !  Alas,  that  such 
bright  hopes  should  be  so  speedily  blighted !  He  who  reckons 
without  his  host  reckons  twice,  and  so  it  was  in  the  present  case, 
for  it  appears  by  recent  notices  from  Bengal,  that  the  Court  of 
IMrectors  have  not  only  entirely  disapproved  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Bengal  Government,  and  positively  directed  that  they  may  not  be 
carried  into  effect ;  but  they  have,  moreover,  fulminated  the  most 
fearful  denunciations  against  the  hapless  debtors,  and  instigated 
their  Government  in  Bengal  in  terms  too  plain  to  be  nodsunderstood,  to 
visit  them  with  the  most  severe  penalties  and  disqualifications.  Of 
the  honour  and  good  faith  which  would  be  displayed  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  confessions  into  which  the  Civil  Servants  have  been 
decoyed,  and  of  thus  betraying  them  to  their  ruin,  little  need  be 
said.  The  document  we  subjoin  speaks  plainly,  and  each  will 
readily  form  his  own  conclusions  on  it.  Had  it  been  of  other  than 
its  actual  origin,  we  might  have  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
anvsetof  men,  even  in  their  collective  and  corporate  capacity,  where 
individuality  is  lost,  and  in  all  the  recklessness  of  monopoly,  power, 
and  patronage,  should  have  ventured  to  prompt  what  would  be  con- 
Biderod  in  private  life  a  disgraceful  breach  of  faith.  But  honour 
aad  delicacy  have  ever  been  strangers  to  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
body  in  question ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  have 
been  departed  from,  even  more  widely  than  usual  on  the  present 
occaak^n. 

The  principle  on  which  the  Bengal  Government  proposed  to  ex- 
tend this  relief  to  the  Civil  Servants  was  this,  that  persons  who  la- 
boured under  pecuniary  embarrassment  are  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
qualified from  diecbargiag  the  duties  of  offices  of  responsibility, 
for  th^  are  beset  with  temptations  which  their  difficulties  render 
nearly  irresistible ;  therefore,  say  they,  it  is  better  to  relieve  them 
from  the  immediate  pressure  of  these  difficulties,  and  thus  to  render 
^ero  trust^worthy.  The  Court  of  Directors  agree  entirely  iii  these 
premises,  but  they  differ  somewhat  in  their  conclusion,  for,  say  they, 
it  18  better  not  to  employ  tliem  at  all,  but  to  cast  them  off,  as  it  is 
agreed  on  all  sides  that  they  are  not  trnst-worthy. 

There  is  unquestionably  much  of  what  is  just  and  true  in  the  ob- 
jections which  the  Couit  of  Directors  oppose  to  the  plan  proposed, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  profusion  of  cant  and  affectation  which  is 
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so  largely  mixed  up  with  it,  together  with  some  glaring  iostaiices 
of  real  or  pretended  ignorance  of  the  actual  state  of  the  Service, 
and  the  above  mentioned  honourable  instigation  of  its  functionaries 
to  betray  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  there  would  be  little  to 
comment  on  in  the  decision. 

We  give  the  document  for  the  information  of  our  readers,  to- 
gether with  the  remarks  of  an  intelligent  correspondent  on  the  spot, 
who  has  favoured  us  with  them. 


Extract  from  a  Letter  from  the  Honourable  Court  qf  Directors^  tn  the 
Public  Department,  dated  \7th  May^  1886. 

Par.  21.  We  confess,  however,  that  objections  of  a  more  weighty 
character  than  those  hitherto  stated,  are,  in  our  minds,  opposed  to 
the  adoption  of  the  plan  which  you  have  recommended. 

22.  The  principle  of  that  plan  seems  to  be,  that  the  Govern- 
ment, in  order  that  its  servants  may  be  trust-worthy,  should  ad- 
vance to  each  servant  in  debt,  a  sum*  sufficient  to  release  him  from 
embarrassment. 

23.  Fully  admitting  that  servants  involved  in  debt,  are  thereby  dis- 
qualified from  properly  filling  stations  of  trust  and  responsibility 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Civil  Government  of  India, 
the  important  inquiry  naturally  arbes,  whether  that  disqualifica- 
tion do  not  proceed,  at  least,  as  much  from  the  cause  as  from  the 
effect  of  extravagance. 

.  24.  In  the  iOth  paragraph  of  your  Dispatch,  you  state  that  the 
debts  are  '  in  very  few  instances  to  be  ascribed  to  any  thing  like 
dissoluteness  and  vice.  They  arise  chiefly  from  the  mere  thought- 
lessness and  imprudence  of  youth,  stimulated  to  expense  by  an 
exaggerated  estimate  of  the  advantages  which  the  service  presents, 
and  unmindful  of  the  rapid  growth  with  which  debt  accumulates.' 
25.  Upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
express  ourselves  in  the  most  plain  and  unreserved  manner. 
-  26.  The  servant  who  *  involves  himself  in  debt  without  knowing 
when  he  shall  be  able  to  discharge  the  obligation,  manifests  in  our 
judgment  a  dereliction  of  moral  principle,  whatever  other  cha- 
racter, whether  that  of  dissoluteness  and  vice,  or  '  thoughtlessness 
and  imprudence'  be  attributable  to  him  ;  and  if  it  be  the  fact  that 
young  servants  are  '  stimulated  to  expense  by  an  exaggerated  esti- 
mate of  the  advantages  which  the  service  presents,  and  unmindfiil 
of  the  rapid  growth  with  which  debt  accumulates,'  those  are  errois 
which  yon  should  take  occasion  frequently  to  dispel.  The  young 
servants  being  resident  for  a  time  in  Calcutta,  you  have  the  oppot' 

*  It  should  be  borne  Id  mind,  that  the  young  writer  enters  the  service  at  the 
age  of  17  or  18  ;  and  from  the  first  moment  of  his  landing  in  India  is  exposed 
to  a  thousand  temptations. 
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tuniiy,  and  we  confflder  it  to  be  pecnliiitly  incumbent  upon  you, 
as  the  guardian  of  the  servants  upon  your  ^tablishnHent,  to  e^eerdee 
a  vigilant  control  over  them,  and  to  check,  by  the  force  of  esfomplCf 
and  the  voice  of  authority,  the  appearance  of  expensive  habits.  * 

27.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  temptations  by  which  young  men 
are  surrounded  in  the  earlier  period  of  their  residence  in  India,  of 
the  attractions  which  solicit  an  indulgence  ine^travagance^  and  of 
the  facilitiee  with  which  the  means  of  gratification  are  obtained  ; 
but,  after  giving  dub  weight  to  these  palliating  considerations,  we 
are  compelled  to  declare  our  deliberate  conviction,  that  the  gr^t 
mass  of  the  debts  of  our  servants  now  brought  to  our  notice,  have 
arisen  from  a  habit  of  ungovemedy  not  to  say  unprincipled,  esf- 
pense,  springing  up  on  their  first  arrival  in  India,  and  fostered  by 
the  pernicious  example  of  many  of  their  seniors.t 

28.  It  is  that  habit  which  renders  the  servants  who  indulge  in  it 
unworthy  of  confidence.  By  relieving  such  servants,  the  effect  of 
past  extravagance  would  indeed  be  removed,  but  the  habit  might 
remain,  and  be  actually  stimulated  to  fresh  indulgence  by  present 

*  The  monitors  of  the  India  House  seem  to  forget  that  they  are  not  ad- 
dressing their  great  moral  lesson  to  the  old  factory  of  Fort  William  with 
twenty  or  thirty  writers,  whose  occupations  were  so  happily  described  by  Mr. 
RandTe  Jackson,  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  as  *  being  limited  to  the  weigh- 
ing of  tea  and  measuring  of  bales.*  Then, indeed,  'vigilant  control*  might 
have  been  exercised,  when  the  heads  of  the  factory  were  not  too  much  en- 
gaffed  in  making  out  invoices,  and  preparing  the  investments  of  the  Company,  ^ 
and  *the  force  of  example*  might  nave  been  brought  to  bear  with  admirable 
effect,  particularly  if  the  superiors  did  not  happen  at  the  time  to  be  under  a 
cloud  for  peculation.  Also,  *  the  voice  of  authority*  might  have  been  raised, 
though  perhaps,  like  Captain  Seeley*s,  without  being  much  attended  to.  But 
now  (it  is  stated  for  the  information  of  the  East  India  Directors,  for  every 
other  person  knows  it)  the  Bengal  Govemraent  has  eighty  millions  of  subjects 
to  rule,  and  is  busied  in  sending  forth  armies  and  generals,  and  ambassadors 
and  judges,  and  in  legislating  for  all.  The  perfection,  then,  of  acode  of  sump- 
tuary laws  to  be  enforced  by  a  '  vigilant  control*  and  '  the  voice  of  authority,' 
though  in  many  respects  no  doubt  most  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  would  require  more  leisure  than  could  or  ought  to  be  spared, 
even  setting  aside  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  thing.  As  to  '  the  force  of  ex- 
ample,* it  may  be  asked  of  these  sages,  what  sort  of  example  is  a  Governor- 
General  with  800,000  rupees  a-year,  to  sot  a  writer  with  8300? 

+  The  very  natural  causes  admitted  by  the  Directors  themselves  only  a  few 
lines  above,— viz.  the  temptations  which  surround  the  youths  on  their  arrival 
in  India,  which  solicit  an  indulgence  in  extrayagance,  and  the  facilities  with 
which  the  means  of  gratification  are  obtained, — are  merely  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  evils  complained  of,  even  without  the  aid  of  the  *  pernicious  example 
of  many  of  their  seniors,*  and  without  supposing  them  to  be  absolutely  with- 
out principle.  There  is,  doubtless,  much  to  blame  in  the  conduct  of  the  youths, 
but  far  more  in  the  system  pursued.  Abolish  the  abSurd  and  extravagant 
nursery  of  Haileybury,  and  attach  writers  on  their  arrival  in  Indiato  aSudder 
or  interior  station,  peremptorily  barring  even  a  Director's  son  from  any  pro- 
motion till  be  passes  an  honest  bonfijide  examination  in  languages  and  regu- 
lations by  his  judges,  and  is  '  called^*  as  they  say.  at  the  bar:  in  shoit,  let 
examinations  and  tests  be  substituted  for  colleges  both  abroad  and  at  home ; 
let  no  man  come  to  India  till  he  is  of  age  ;  and  above  all,  let  no  man  tak« 
rank  in  the  Service  finally  till  he  pass  his  examination  and  is  *  eaUtdJ' 
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relief;  in  which  case^  though  the  serraiits  would  be  eased,  the 
Govennnent  wo«]d  in  no  degree  be  benefited. 

29.  There  may  certainly  be  imtancee  in  which  embamiflBinent 
has  arisen  froin  accidental  and  nncontrollable  circumstances,  but 
those  instances  are  rare  exceptions;  and  although  wo  are  not 
disposed  to  controvert  your  statement  that  cases  have  oceurred 
wherein  zeal  for  the  public  intereeto  has  led  our  serraots  to  ttisi^ 
gard  their  private  concems,  yet  it  is  inpoesible  fbr  us,  on  any  sudi 
ground,  to  unite  with  you  in  attributing  *  *  a  pari  itf  the  embarruee- 
mente  of  if  our  servante  to  their  public  virtues/  as  if  public  virtue 
could  be  ascribed  to  a  servant  who  had  suffered  himself  to  fall  into 
pecuniary  embarrassment  which  rendered  him  unfit  for  public  trust. 
A  strict  discharge  in  a  public  functionary  of  moral  obligatious  in 
his  private  capacity,  is  the  best  security  we  can  have  that  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  will  not  be  abused;  and  if  such  a  fbacttonary 
have  been  lax  in  his  private  duties^  and  have  thereby  becooM  eat- 
barrassed,  freedom  from  his  embarrassmenta  would  not  of  itself 
restore  our  confidence. 

30.  It  is  farther  important  to  observe,  that  desirable  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  that  all  persons  now  in  the  service  should  be  free  from 
pecuniary  difficulties ;  that  advantage  would  be  purchased  at  too 
dear  a  cost,  if  the  arrangement  by  which  it  was  obtained  should 
operate  prejudicially  on  newly  appointed  servants.  In  a  circle  so 
limited,  the  influence  of  example  is  incalculable ;  and  we  much 
fear  that  paying  the  debts  of  persons  now  in  our  service,  would 
create  the  expectation  of  similar  relief  in  future  cases,  and  would 
thus  make  janior  servants  even  less  apprehensive  of  the  inoon- 
venience  and  disgrace  of  getting  into  debt,  and  would  also  afibrd 
increased  inducement  to  money-lenders  to  pursue  their  ensnaring 
and  pernicious  traffic.t 

31.  We  have  thus  explicitly  stated  the  grounds  upon  which  we 
most  decidedly  object  to  and  altogether  discountenance  the  scheme 
proposed  in  your  despatch.  We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject without  expressing  our  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  future  em- 
ployment of  servants  in  embarrassment. 

32.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  repeat,  that  a  Civil  Servant 
in  debt  is  not  likely  to  administer  an  important  office  either  with 
credit  to  himself  or  with  advantage  to  the  service.  Impressed  with 
this  opinion,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  generally,  that 

*  This  was  an  an-:rorthy  sabterftigo  of  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie  and  the  Beagal 
GovemmenU  But  in  trutli  the  whole  plan  was  imiiraoticableatid  absurd ;  aad 
they  were  at  fault  for  good  reasons  whereupon  to  justifV  it.  The  Uci  is  ap- 
palling^ that  so  incredible  and  enormous  a  mass  of  debt  and  einbarrassmest 
sboild  have  tamed  out  by  this  inquiry  to  exist  amongst  those  who  have  a 
monopoly  of  all  public  employment. 

t  All  this  is  jiist  enough. 
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pecuniary  difficulties  ought  to  be  abar  to  advancement,  and  we  think 
that  the  practical  observance  of  such  a  role  would  be  the  most 
effectual  method  of  discouraging  and  counteracting  habits  of  care- 
lessness and  eitravagaace.* 

33.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  adnutted,  that  a  rigid  exclusion 
from  office  of  servants  in  debt,  would  be  incompatible  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  service, — the  total  number  of  servants  being  already 
insufficient  to  supply  the  situations  required  under  your  Oovemment. 
All  that  can  now  be  done  is  to  mitigate  the  evil  and  check  its  pro- 
gress. With  this  view,  we  earnestly  enjoin,  that  in  making  appoint- 
ments, you  endeavour  to  select  for  offices  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  responsibility,  servants  not  in  debt ;  and  that  you  be  especially 
careful  to  exclude  servants  in  debt  from  offices  which  would  give 
them  any  influence  or  authority  over  their  creditors. 

34.  We  are  disposed  to  hope  that  the  most  salutary  effects  may 
arise  from  any  such  decided  manifestation,  that  servants,  so  long 
as  they  are  embarrassed  in  their  pecuniary  circumstances,  are  not 
entitled  to  your  confidence ;  and  in  order  that  the  servants  may 
know  that  we  entertain  that  opinion,  we  desire  that  the  sentiments 


*  This  is  as  mean  as  it  is  sophistical.  They  do  not  veatare  to  order  this  * 
Tlolent  measore,  though  a  strict  conclusion  from  their  own  premises,  because  t  * 
they  know  it  to  be  utterly  impossible  for  Goyemment  to  execute  such  a  pro- 
scription ;  least  of  all,  when  it  had  inveigled  the  CItII  Servants  into  the  con- 
fession of  a  crore  or  two  of  debts  !  But  the  Court  of  Directors  wish  to  have 
the  credit  of  being  9uppo$ed  to  authorize  a  measure  right  in  the  abstract  be- 
yond question.  There  are  not  perhaps  two  dozen  of  men  amongst  the  whole 
body  (saving  the  very  highest  classes  of  functionaries)  who  are  not  more  or 
less  disqualified  under  thb  principle.  But  a  number  of  cautious  people  guessed 
that  no  good  would  come  in  the  end  to  them  of  this  scheme,  and  gave  no  return 
to  the  inquisition  into  their  afifkirs.  The  Government  Aere,  howcTor,  did  really 
act  bondjide^  and  but  for  the  war,  and  consequent  scarcity  of  money,  as  well 
ms  the  uneicpected  enormous  aggregate  of  the  debts  when  given  in  by  the  in- 
dividuals, wottld  certainly  have  carried  the  measure  into  eflfoct  on  tke  $pot. 
This  is  pretty  well  known. 

In  short,  it  would  appear,  the  Govemnent  of  Bengal  have  acted  in  this  aflhir 
with  great  weakness ;  whilst  the  powers  at  home  haTe  been  more  cunning, 
and  would  seem  to  have  taken  Joseph  Surface  as  their  model.  ^  Such  senti- 
ments ! ' — '  Aye,  and  act  up  to  the  sentiments  they  profess  I  *  The  whole  is, 
perhaps,  as  rich  a  specimen  of  public  delusion  as  ever  was  played  off.  It 
should  be  added,  that  the  Indian  functionaries,  on  their  scheme  being  disap- 
proved of,  lost  no  time  in  assuring  the  unhappy  debtors,  who  were  allured  to 
give  in  schedules  of  their  debts,  that  not  only  had  all  schedules,  returns,  and 
correspondence  between  them,  and  the  several  multitudinous  debtors  been  can-  , 
celled,  but  thit  foreseeing  this  probable  rejection  of  the  measure,  they  had 
abstained  collectively  and  individually  from  acquiring  any  knowledge  of  the 
individual  cases, — Mr.  Ilolt  Mackenzie,  the  GoTemment  Secretary,  having 
been  instructed  to  lock  up  and  keep  secret  the  original  documents,  since 
hoDonrably  destroyed,  unread  1  'With  this  consolation,  poor  as  it  is,  the  un-  .  ^ 
fortunate  debtors  must  be  satisfied.  But  in  what  a  whimsical  position  all  this 
places  the  Indian  Government,  if  we  admit  the  truth  (and  who  can  deny  it  as 
a  general  axiom  ?)  of  the  Directors'  diatribe,  against  the  wilful  employment 
of  servants  overwhelmed  with  debts  to  rule  over  their  own  creditors  f 
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which  we  have  expressed  regarding  the  character  of  the  existiikg 
dehts,  be  embodied  in  a  circular-letter  to  the  several  members  of 
your  Civil  Service. 

(A  true  extract.)  K  Molony, 

Acting  Secretaf  y  to  the  GoYeni»e«t 


i\ 


W 


TAXATION   WITHOUT  REPRESENTATION — COMPARISON   OF  INDIA 
WITH    AMERICA. 

Since  writing  the  former  article  on  the  Indian  Press,  we  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  *  Bengal  Chroniele/  under  its  new  editor,  the 
Reverend  William  Adam,  a  Unitarian  minister,  and  personal  fHeiid 
and  colleague  of  the  excellent  Ram  Mohun  Roy.  If  the  Indian 
Government  flattered  themselves  that  by  the  removal  of  Mr. Suther- 
land, the  former  editor  of  this  paper,  they  would  be  secored  from 
further  animadversions,  they  have  .evidently  deceived  themselves ; 
for  in  the  number  of  that  paper  for  the  19lh  of  January,  is  an 
article  from  the  pen  of  the  new  editor,  which  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  is  infinitely  more  bold,  and  more  liable  to  the  imputation  of 
being  '  seditious,'  than  any  thing  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen 
in  any  Indian  paper  whatever,  from  the  earliest  period  of  our  recol- 
lection. It  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  that  if  the  Editor  had  been 
banished  for  publishing  it,  scarcely  any  man  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment would  have  been  found  to  undertake  the  defence  of  his  con- 
duct ;  and  an  outcry  would  have  been  raised  from  one  end  of  Eng- 
land to  the  other,  against  the  danger  to  our  Indian  possessions  of 
permitting  such  inflammatory  writings  to  go  unpunished. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  *  seditious'  and  *  revolutionary* 
appeal,  India  remains  as  safe  and  as  tranquil  as  before !  It  is 
valuable,  therefore,  as  a  proof  of  what  may  really  be  published 
with  )»erfect  safety  ;  and,  approving  as  we  do  of  the  bold  and  in- 
trepid manner  in  which  this  writer  has  appealed  to  his  countrymen, 
on  the  subject  of  the  intended  imposition  of  a  new  tax,  we  rejoice 
that  he  has  made  this  appeal.  As  the  subject  touches  the  pockets, 
and  as  its  issue  will  afliect  the  gains,  of  the  individuals  addressed, 
it  is  also  much  more  likely  to  be  taken  up  by  the  community  at 
large,  than  any  question  of  principles  or  abstract  rights ;  for  whicb, 
in  India,  no  one  seems  disposed  to  hazard  much.  If  the  same  per- 
sons, ho^vever,  who  rise  to  resist  the  impositions  of  a  stamp  duty, 
had  risen  to  resist  the  impositions  of  fetters  on  the  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion, they  would  have  been  wiser,  and  more  useful  in  their  op- 
position to  tyranny ;  for  with  freedom  of  discussion,  stamp  acts 
and  every  other  oppression  may  be  checked  in  the  bud ;  while 
without  it,  almost  any  iniquity  may  be  practised  with  impunity ; 
and  the  freedom  they  now  enjoy  (and  of  which  the  very  appearance 
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tit  tliis  article  may  be  considered  a  proof,)  is  a  freedohi  of  suffer- 
ance merely,  which  any  man  may  be  rained  for  venturing  to  exer- 
cise. But,  if  they  irould  effectually  oppose  either  this  or  any  other, 
attempt  at  the  imposition  of  oppressive  burthens,  they  should /f^ 
obtain  for  themselves  a  Free  Press,  and  then,  in  the  langtmge  of 
Scripture, '  all  other  things  would  be  added  unto  them.*  This  is, 
IB  shorty  the  foundation  stone  of  the  great  edifice  of  public  liberty, 
and  whosoever  attempts  to  build  up  its  altars  withoutit,  may  be 
'  likened  unto  him  who  raised  his  house  upon  the  sands,  which, 
when  the  floods  came,  was  swept  entirely  away.' 

Indian  Stamp  Act. 

*  '*  It  is  rumoured  very  generally  and  widely,  that  the  imposition  of  a  Stamp 
Duty  OQ  acknowledgments  for  money  paid  and  received,  is  in  contemplation 
at  this  Presidency,  by  orders  from  and  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Control/*— JoAn  BM,  Jan.  12. 

*  *'  We  understand  that  the  Stamp  Act  or  Regulation,  to  which  we  alluded 
the  other  day,  if  registered  by  the  Supreme  Court,  is  to  take  effect  on  the  Ist 
•f  May.  Besides  receipts,  it  is  said,  all  Promissory  Notes,  Bills,  &c.  are  to 
be  stamped,  as  well  as  Bonds,  and  every  other  conveyancing  Deed,  and  all 
proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn, 
nrom  the  reports  in  circulation,  the  last  Stamp  Act  passed  in  Great  Britain 
has  been  taken  as  a  model  in  preparing  the  proposed  Stamp  Regulation  for 
this  city.'*— JoJkn  BuU,  Jan.  17. 

*^The  '*  John  Bull**  has  lately  ad¥«rted  to  a  rumour  which  has  long  been  in 
tkoulatiou,  with  respect  to  the  imposition  of  a  stamp  dutv  here ;  in  other 
words,  the  itUroduetion  into  the  Britith  dominion  in  India  qf  that  very 
prinHpU  of  goremment  which  lost  Qreat  Britain  her  American  eoloniee, 
tIs.  taxation  ^Hthont  reprtMcntation.  Not  that  we  mean  to  infer  that  any 
soch  consequenoes  are  to  be  apprehended  from  this,  or  any  other  experiment, 
for  cKtracting  more  money  from  the  pockets  of  his  Majesty's  lieges  in  tliese 
remote  regions,  which  it  may  please  the  wisdom  of  the  **  24i  gentlemen  in 
l..eadenhall  Street"  to  suggest,  or  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Coutrol  to 
MUiction.  We  merely  advert  to  the  fact  of  the  consequences  to  which  sueh 
an  experiment  has  elsewhere  led,  in  order  to  illustrate  how  strictly  the  ruUra 
of  this  country  at  home  are  guided  In  their  measures  of  legislation  for  it,  by 
a  regard  to  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution.  In  this  particular  in* 
stanoe,  it  is  stated  by  our  contemporary  the  *'  Bull,**  that  the  intended  stamp 
tax  is  ta  be  imposed  **  by  orders  from  and  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Control  ;**  but  we  presume  that  Board  could  not  have  suggested  this  extraor- 
dinary measure.  We  have  understood  that  the  Idea  originated  here,  and  baa 
been  submitted  for  the  approral  and  sanction  of  the  authorities  at  home» 
where  it  was  too  much  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  a  trading  government  not 
to  be  well  recelTcd.  The  Board  of  Control,  it  is  true,  might,  theoretically 
Tiewed,  be  considered  likely  to  be  free  from  any  bias  to  such  pr  nciples  of 
gofemment ;  but  practice  has  sufficiently  shown  tlvst  the  interests  of  the  Mi- 
nisterial and  Directorial  aulhoriiies  of  India  are' too  nearly  assimilated  to  ba 
in  hasnrd  of  coming  often  in  collision. 

*'  There  are,  however,  many  weighty  considerations,  which  might  have  been 
supposed  calculated  to  make  the  controlling  authorities  pause,  ere  they 
sanctioned  a  measure  of  such  magnitude  and  importance  as  that  to  which  we 
are  now  alluding.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  ingenuity  of  reasoning 
which  can  possibly  reconcile  it  to  the  priacipYesby  which  the  British  Goyem- 
meni  j^rqfeeMCM  to  be  actuated  in  its  ndminisirution  of  this  country,  and  still 
More  to  discover  in  it  any  of  that  conformity  to  the  spirit  qfthe  Britieh  eon» 
HitmHon  by  which  the  iutjeets  in  India  have  a  right  to  expect  that  all  legis- 
lative measures  atfecting  them  shall  be  regulated.    At  a  time  when  the  com* 

OrinUal  Herald,  Vol.  13.  8  T 
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tmd  opprei$i9€  4m  tte  appliealUm,  There  are,  boweTer,  other  eonalderttlbM 
which  might  have  weighed  with  Mr.  Wynn,  aod  those  who  thiak  with  him  in 
pausing  over  the  enactment  of  such  a  measure. 

*  They  have  contended  that  India  cannot  be  fitted  to  receive  the  boon  of  a 
free  press,  till  she  has  first  received  the  free  institations  of  the  mother covntry, 
which  render  it  salutary  and  essential.  Do  they  then  mean  to  contend  that 
India  is  fitted  to  be  burthened  with  all  the  grievous  weight  of  taxation,  which 
grinds  and  oppresses  the  people  at  home,  while  she  is  not  soflDered,  erea  ifl 
the  most  remote  degree,  to  have  a  voice  in  the  govemmeni  <^  the  emmttyf 
This  is  indeed  to  apply,  in  its  most  revolting  form,  the  principle  laid^  dowa 
t  India  was,  is,  and  ever  will  r 


by  Mr.  Impey,  that  India  was,  is,  and  ever  will  remain,  a  despotism.  To  1 
this  lawyer  prate  abont  futurity,  as  if  his  legal  optics  could  dive  into  its  d 
nnfiithomable  abyss  with  as  much  (hcility  as  he  would  detect  a  flaw  in  aa  la* 
dietment  I  The  British  Ministry— the  British  Legislature— caa  surely  nerar 
mean  to  recognise  it. 

*  The  mention  of  the  British  Legislature  suggests  the  course  which,  if  pab- 
lic  spirit  be  not  altogether  extinct  in  this  community,  must  be  followed  on 
this  occasion  to  procure  the  revocation  of  this  measure,  since,  in  all  probahi- 
lity,  it  is  too  late  to  prevaat  its  enactment.  If  the  merchaats  of  Britfsh  bitdia 
do  not,  on  this  occasion,  hold  a  meeting  and  unite  in  ameaiorial  toFsrliaaieiift 
•gainst  the  rontemplated  tax,  or  rather  against  the  pcinciple  of  its  introdue* 
noD,  there  will  be  no  limit  to  the  system  but  that  which  the  dispoaltioaa  of 
men  in  power  may  assign ;  nor  will  any  occasion  be  lost  sight  or  to  iMke  mf 
for  deficiencies  of  revenue  from  any  other  source,  by  a  reooarse  to  this  ^tm> 
lific  plan  of  taxation.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  to  iheprimcipie,  rather  thaa  the 
mere  operation  of  this  new  tax,  (snflBciently  vexatious  as  it  promises  to  be,) 
that  we  would  direct  public  attention.  The  elegant  Junius  never  gave  ^e 
people  of  England  more  salutary  advice,  than  the  following,  cootained  ia  his 
dedication  to  the  English  nation:—**  If,"  says  he,  **  an  honest  and,  I  asaj 
truly  affirm,  a  laborious  seal  for  the  public  service,  has  given  me  any  weight 
in  your  esteem,  let  me  exhort  and  conjure  you,  never  to  saflfer  an  invasion  of 
▼our  political  constitution,  however  minute  the  instance  may  appear,  to  pass 
by  without  a  determined  persevering  resistance.  One  precedent  creates  another. 
What  yesterday  was  fhct,  to-day  is  doctrine.*'  &c.  It  may  possibly  be  din* 
pated  whether  India  has  in  fact  any  political  constitution — unless  mn  enHgkt' 
ened  detpoUtm  is  to  be  so  called ;  but  it  is  snfilcient  for  the  argmaent,  that 
in  theory  our  legislators  are  prqfessedljf  actuated  by  a  regard  to  the  spirit  of 
the  British  constitution,  modified  according  to  the  peculiar  circnmslaaoes  of 
this  country.  Hitherto  then,  though  the  subjects  here  have  been  excladed 
from  a  participation  in  some  of  the  most  glorious  privileges  of  the  British 
constitution,  they  have  been  uniformly  exempted  from  the  burthens  impoaad 
on  the  people  who  eigoy  them  in  their  fhllest  ezteat  at  home.  Bat  the  pre* 
cedent  against  which  we  would  have  the  community  appeal,  goes  to  establish 
a  new  principle  of  administration,  and  it  will  be  well  for  this  country  if  the 
advice  of  Juntas  be  followed  In  such  a  conjuncture. 

*  If  a  stamp  tax  be  taciUig  iubmiUed  to,  the  precedent  will  soon  be  eaK 
ployed  to  justify  the  introduction  of  the  whole  system  of  taxation,  which 

I  JBbgland,  In  a  great  measure,  owes  to  the  same  minister,  whose  wisdosa 

S tanned  the  political  constitution  of  British  India,  which,  though  admitted  to 
^  ave  been  but  an  experiment  in  the  science  of  government,  is  landed  by 
in  the  same  language  of  eulogium,  which  if  appli^,  and  with  eqaal 
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l^liapt,  to  tke  system  of  British  Uw»  as  *'  the  perfactioa  of  hnmaii  wMom  f '* 
we  have,  howerer,  gone  more  largely  into  this  subject,  not  indeed  than  its 
high  importance  justified,  but  than  we  intended  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
business.    We  the  more  readily  therefore  defer  any  further  obsenrations  upon 
it,  until  we  see  in  ^hat  manner  this  precedent  of  taxation  m'"     ' 
tmUtm,  will  be  recelYed  by  the  community  of  British  India. 
it  our  duty  meanwhile  to  elevate  our  voice,  humble  as  it  is,  \ 
the  danger Jif  Hlent  submi9*ion  to  such  innovations,  while 
spectfttl  appeal  is  theirs,  and  their  influence — if  cemented  by  t 
on  such  an  occasion  may  be  naturally  looked  for — sufficient  t 
tlon*  and  indeed  to  insure  success.' — Bengal  CAroitic/e,  Jan. 

We  add  only  a  word  to  this,  which  b  to  beg  that  onr  readers  will 
contrast  the  fact,  that  for  this  article,  no  impatation  of  even  indis- 
cretion is  made  upon  its  author,  by  the  Government  of  India,  no 
pretence  is  even  set  forth,  of  its  danger  to  the  state,  by  exciting  re- 
sistance to  authority ;  whilst  the  Editor  of  the  ^  Calcutta  Journal' 
was  first  banished,  and  subsequently  all  his  property  swept  away, 
and  every  hope  of  return  or  redress  denied  him,  because  he  ven- 
tured to  call  in  question  the  propriety  of  giving  to  a  reverend 
elerg3rman  the  secular  occupation  of  a  stationer's  clerk !  his  own 
judgment  being  afterwards  shown  to  be  correct,  by  the  removal  of 
the  said  clergyman  from  the  secular  ofBcc  in  question.  We  do'  not 
Bay  that  the  Editor  of  the  *  Bengal  Chronicle,'  or  any  other  editor, 
oi^^t  to  be  banished  without  a  trial,  and  then  reduced  to  ruin,  for 
this  or  for  any  other  article  that  could  be  written.  God  forbid ! 
We  would  have  every  man  protected  in  bis  person  and  property 
by  a  fair  appeal  to  the  law.  But  this,  all  will  adroit,  that  every 
aabeequent  instance  in  which  publications  of  this  description  are 
permitted  to  go  unpunished  in  India,  only  serves  to  sink  deeper  and 
deeper  into  tbe  niinds  of  men  the  irresistible  conviction  that  the 
utter  spoliation  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  for  his  harmless  jesting  at  the 
clerical  and  secular  occupation  of  Dr.  Bryce  was  a  flagrantly  wan- 
ton violation  of  justice,  and  an  act  of  merciless  plunder,  which  must 
stamp  infamy  on  all  who  were  concerned  in  its  commission,  as  well 
as  on  those  who  have  the  power  to  grant  remuneration,  as  long  as 
tbey  withhold  it  from  the  victim ! 


To  ike  Right  HonomrabU  the  horde  ^hie  Mojeetg'e  Privy  CmimeU 
for  the  4fair»  ^  Trade. 

TRfi  WCMORTAI.  OF  THB  LIVERPOOL  BAST  llf OTA  ASSOCIATION, 
HUMBLV  ShBWETH, 

That  pluvious  to  the  year  1828,  the  duty  on  rice  imported  from  the  United 
States  of  America  was  ids.  per  cwt.,  and  upon  paddy,  or  rice  in  the  busk, 
10s.  per  cwt. ;  whilst  the  duty  on  rice,  the  produce  of  the  British  territories 
in  the  East  Indies,  was  6s.,  and  on  paddy  2s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

That  under  these  protecting  duties,  your  Memorialists,  in  common  with 
others  engaged  in  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  imported  conside mble  quan- 
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titiei  of  r'ee  from  tbenoe;  and,  as  the  prejadice  agaiost  East  India  riee  was 
gradually  wearing  away,  year  Memorialista  entertained  a  confident  expectatios 
that  the  consumption  in  this  conntry  would  increase  to  an  important  exteatv 
particularly  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  who  nave  fgund  it  a 
cheap  and  wholesome  article  of  food. 

That  this  expectation  is  entirely  destroyed  by  the  operation  of  an  act  passed 
in  the  4t1i  year  of  his  Majesty *8  reign,  c.  09,  by  which  the  duty  on  AmericaB 
paddy  was  reduced  from  10s.  per  cwt.  to  9s.  6d.  per  bushel ;  andalthoagh  the 
duty  on  East  India  paddy  is  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  T^d.  per  bvshel.  It 
must  be  obTious  to  your  Lordships  that  this  affords  no  protection  to  the  im- 
porters of  paddy  from  India,  the  freight  from  that  country  being  from  60.  to 
78.  per  cwt.  higher  than  from  the  Uni^  States ;  and  therefore,  m:itil  the  dif* 
ference  of  duty  shall  be  made  considerably  greater  than  it  Is  at  present,  the 
importation  of  paddy  from  India  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

That  the  difference  in  the  price  of  rice  and  paddy  in  the  markets  of  the 
Vnited  States  is  equal  to  the  expense  of  manufacturing  there,  and  as  the  same 
process  is  performed  in  this  country  by  machinery  on  the  most  approred  pria- 
ciple«,  the  only  disadyantage  the  importers  of  American  paddy  have  to  en- 
counter is  in  the  increased  rate  of  Height  for  this  more  bulky  article  ;  trat  as 
that  will  not  exceed  Is.  per  c  a  t.,  the  manufacturer  in  this  country  of  American 
paddy  is  enabled  to  bring  his  rice  into  consumption  upon  a  duty  (after  making 
an  ample  allowance  for  waste)  of  about  9s.  €kl.  per  cwt., — an  adTantage  so 
decidedly  in  favour  of  American  paddy,  that,  when  the  mills  and  macbinary 
requisite  to  prepare  a  quantity  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  completed,  the  import  of  rice,  not  only  from  India,  but  also  from 
America,  must  wholly  cease. 

That  your  Memorialists  apprehend  that  the  period  when  this  event  is  likely 
to  take  place  is  not  far  distant, — as  a  mill  upon  an  extensive  sca(te  has  been 
for  some  time  in  full  operation  in  the  neighlM>urhood  of  the  metropolis, — ano- 
ther of  considerable  magnitude  is  also  constructing  here, — and  they  are  in- 
formed that  others  are  preparing  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  sane 
purpose.  In  the  two  last  years  about  120,000  bushels  of  paddy  have  liecii 
brought  annually  into  London  for  the  manufactory  there,  and  a  cargo  of  abmit 
15,000  bushels  has  recently  arrived  here  for  the  factory  now  building. 

'  Yonr  Lordships  having,  by  the  different  rates, of  duty  leviable  on  East  India 
and  American  rice  and  paddy,  declared  that  the  former  is  entitled  to  protectiom 
and  having  in  the  difference  of  duty  between  American  and  Blast  India  riee 
fixed  the  amount  of  that  protection  at  10s.  per  cwt.,  your  Memorialists  will 
not  trouble  your  Lordships  with  any  argument  in  supportof  theprinciple«  bat 
will  content  themselves  with  submitting  to  your  Lordships*  consideration  the 
total  inadequacy  of  the  intended  protection,  as  applied  to  rice  prepared  from 
American  iraddy  in  this  country.  They  would  also  urge  that  the  one  is  the 
produce  of  our  own  dominions,  and  is  brought  exclusively  in  British  vessels ; 
whilst  the  other  is  the  produce,  and  is  in  a  great  measure  imported  in  the 
shipping  of  a  country  whose  meichants  and  shipowners  are  our  most  fonnld- 
able  rivals  ;  and  they  would  farther  respectfully  suggest  that,  as  a  question 
of  revenue,  it  is  a  subject  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  his  Migesty's  Go- 
vernment. 

Your  Memorialists  respectfully  submit  the  foregoing  statement  to  your  Lord- 
ships* favourable  consideration ;  and  they  earnestly  pray  that  your  Lordships 
may  ba  pleased  to  direct  a  bill  to  be  brought  into  Parliament  which  shall,  either 
by  taking  off  altogether  the  duty  on  rice,  the  produce  of  the  British  posses- 
siions  In  India,  or  by  raising  the  duty  on  paddy,  the  produce  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  afford  yonr  Memorialists  in  the  prosecution  of  this  bnuM^h 
of  their  trade  a  reasonable  but  sufficient  protection. 

(Signed)  John  Ewakt,  Chairraan. 
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'  SiNCB  our  last,  we  have  received  papers  and  letters  from  India , 
bringing  us  news  from  Bengal  to  the  26th  of  January ,  from  Madras 
to  the  Sthy  and  from  Bombay  to  the  5th  of  the  same  month.  We 
bare  given,  to  most  of  the  communications  from  thence,  a  separate 
place  under  their  respective  heads,  so  that  the  general  news  may 
be  very  briefly  stated. 

The  Governor-General  still  continued  his  tour  through  the 
Upper  Provinces, — ^was  received  everywhere  with  the  honours  due 
to  his  station,  was  in  much  better  health,  and  rather  recovering, 
though  slowly,  from  the  universal  unpopularity  into  which  the  early 
part  of  his  administration  had  plunged  him. 

The  commercial  intelligence  states  a  great  scarcity  of  money, 
and  failures  to  some  extent,  among  the  inferior  Native  traders. 
The  indigo  crop  was  estimated  not  to  exceed  7^,000  maunds,  the 
quality  very  bad.  The  demand  was  great  by  Arabs  and  Ameri- 
cans, as  well  as  English. 

A  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Steam  Navigation  had  been  held 
in  Calcutta,  and  it  was  determined  that  though  the  voyages  requi- 
site to  entitle  him  to  the  premium  offered  by  the  Society  had  udt 
been  accomplished^  by  Captain  Johnston,  yet  that  his  efforts  in 
promoting  steam  navigation  called  for  a  mark  of  thcfr  appro- 
bation. Half  the  accumulated  subscriptions  (the  whole  of  which 
amounted  to  80,000  rupees,  or  8,000/.)  was  voted  to  Captain 
Johnston  accordingly. 

Letters  were  in  Calcutta  from  Rangoon,  which  stated  that  the 
people  of  Pegu  had  commenced  offensive  operations  among  the 
Burmese ;  but  no  attack  had  at  that  period  been  made  on  Rangoon 
itself. 

Madras  papers  of  the  6th  January,  say,  that  an  expedition,  con- 
sisting of  four  vessels,  sailed  on  the  12th  December  to  take  formal 
possession  of  the  new  settlement  (Amherst  Town)  near  Arracan. 
On  the  embarkation  of  the  troops,  six  sepoys  lost  their  lives  by  the 
upsetting  of  one  of  the  boats. 

Rumours  were  prevalent  at  Bombay  that  some  indications  o^ 
commotion  and  dissatisfaction  had  been  manifested  at  Jeypore, 
amongst  the  Chiefis  assembled  m  that  quarter^  in  a  sort  of  diet, 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  convoked  for  the  discussion  of 
grievances.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  daily  expected,  and  to  such 
a  height  had  the  dissatisfaction  proceeded,  that  it  was  reported 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  assassinate  him.  This  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  recent  letters  from  Nusseerabad,  state  that  the  troops  at 
that  station  and  at  Ncemoch  were  under  orders  to  march  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning. 
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At  each  of  the  PreaideDcies  of  India,  more  alarm  seemed  to 
exist  respecting  the  hostile  intentions  of  Bsisia.  than  <m  any  other 
sahject.  Bnt  it  has  heen  well  ohserred  to  us  hy  an  Indian  corre- 
spondent, that '  though  the  Russian  army  of  the  Caucasian  (Geor- 
gian) provinces  is  100,000  strong  en  paper,  yet  it  is  well  ascertain- 
ed that  25  per  cent,  die  every  year,  25  per  cent,  more  are  always 
sick ;  and  25  per  cent,  are  raw  reoraits ;  25,000  good  troopfs,  thero- 
ibre,  at  most  remain  to  protect  the  eoontry,  and  to  take  the  fiield. 
They  have  no  batta  nor  medical  staff,  and  but  one  general  hosfMtal, 
viz.  at  Teflis,  whence  500  funerals  have  been  seen  to  issue  in  one 
'.  day,  in  the  bad  season*  This  frontier  is  considered  the  grave  of 
^  the  Bussian  army,  and  is  the  reoeptaole  therefore  of  all  the  re 
fractory  corps/ 

In  England,  the  proceedings  in  ParUament  on  Indian  subjects 

have  been  more  than  usually  animated,  and  full  reports  of  these 

will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  the  debates,  as  well  as  the  ohser- 

.'vations  wluch  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  make  on  them  in  the 

shape  of  notes. 

At  Birmingham  and  Hull  petitions  have  been  in  course  of  siffna- 
ture,  praying  for  an  extension  of  the  trade  with  India:  ana  at 
Manchester,  a  meeting  has  been  held  on  the  subject  of  homing 
widows,  a  report  of  which  we  subjoin ; 

*  At  a  munerons  and  highly  respectable  pablic  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Manchester  and  its  vicinity,  convened  by  the  Boroughreeve  and  Constables 
of  Manchester,  and  held  here  this  day,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  cooslde- 

.ratioii  the  propriety  of  petitioning  Parliament  to  prevent  the  burning  of 
widows  in  India,  and  other  practices  destructive  to  human  life : 

*  George  Neden,  Esq.  Boroughreeve  of  Manchester,  in  the  Chair ; 

*  The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed,  viz  :— 

*  Moved  by  tbe  Rev.  R.  Remington,  A.  M.,  seconded  by  Dr.  Johns, 

*  1.  That  the  l)uming  of  widows  with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  husbands, 
and  other  practices  which  prevail  in  British  India,  by  which  human  liib  is 
wantonly  sacrificed,  are  a  gross  violation  of  the  laws  of  God,  and  In  th^ 
tendency  destructive  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  humanity. 

*  Moved  by  the  Rev.  J.  Birt,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hollist, 

'  9.  That  this  meeting,  deeply  impressed  with  the  obligation  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Britain,  to  promote  the  civilization  and  improvement  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  in  India,  and  with  the  necessity  of  the  interference  of  the  legislators 
of  this  country,  in  order  to  the  suppression  of  the  above-mebtiooed  customs, 
which  are  alike  abhorrent  from  the  British  character,  and  opposed  to  the  wel- 
Ihre  of  our  Indian  possessions,  deem  it  highly  expedient  to  petition  both 
Henses  of  Parliameat,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  adopt  such  measures  as  will 
remove  the  stigma  which  at  present  attaches  to  our  national  character,  and 
relieve  the  Inhabitants  of  British  India  from  this  cruel  scourge.* 

The  new  Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  his  suite  go  to  Bengal  in  the 
ship  Mary  Ann,  Captain  Boucaut.  We  have  not  heard  by  wliat 
ships  the  new  Goi^pmors  for  Madras  and  Bombay  proceed*  As  to 
the  new  Qovenictr«<}eneral,  he  seems  to  have  been  quite  lost  agbt 
*-df  in  the  late  bustle  of  the  change  of  ministry,  and  nothing  mure 
is  distinctly  known  respecting  the  successor  of  Lord  Amherst  than 
was  known  six  months  ago. 
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VbTB  OF  TkANKS  to  TBI  IXTDIAN  ArmT  AND  NaTT. 

l<ord  Viscoimt  Ooderich  said  he  rose,  pursuaDt  to  the  notice  he  had  giren 
ou  a  pre?ioas  day,  to  propose  to  their  Lordships  to  vote  their  thanks  to  the 
army  and  nayy  of  the  country,  which  had  recently  been  employed  in  the 
JBastem  hemisphere.  If  in  the  present  times  their  Lordships  were  called  otk 
almost  anntially  to  testify  their  admiration  for  the  (^reat  and  invaluable  ser- 
vices performed  by  the  fleets  and  armies  Of  his  Majesty,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  recollect  that  tne  very  unfrequency  of  such  motions  was  the  consequence  of 
the  peace,  and  that  the  peace  was  the  result  of  those  unparalleled  successes 
fbr  which  their  Lordships  had  been  so  frequently  called  on  to  express  their 
gratitude.  It  was  impossible  for  him,  on  that  occasion,  not  to  recollect  with 
great  pride,  that  on  tiie  termination  of  the  war  he  was  one  of  those  selected 
by  the  other  H^use  of  Parliament,  of  which  he  was  then  a  member,  to  carry 
their  thanks  to  the  great  and  illustrious  Duke — to  thank  whom  for  his  ser- 
vices they  regarded  as  a  high  honour ;  and  there  was  not,  he  was  persuaded, 
in  Uieir  Lordships'  house,  nor  in  the  whole  country,  a  single  man  who  would 
join  more  heartily  and  sincerely  In  the  vote  he  was  about  to  move  than  that 
great  officer ;  not  only  on  account  of  his  close  and  intimate  connection  with 
all  the  officers  and  men  engaged  in  that  service,  but  also  on  account  of  India 
having  been  the  theatre  of  some  of  his  own  important  services.  It  was  there 
that  he  first  drew  that  sword  which  flashed  terror  on  the  foes,  and  inspired 
confidence  in  the  friends  of  his  country.  He  thought  himself  not  unwarranted 
in  making  these  preliminary  observations  in  justice  to  the  noble  individual  to 
whom  he  had  alluded,  as  none  of  the  proceedings  of  the  great  undertaking  to 
which  he  was  to  refer  had  not  met  with  his  approbation.  He  would  then 
proceed  to  advert  to  the  two  circumstances  on  which  he  should  call  for  their 
vote.  The  first  was  the  war  against  the  Burmese,  and  the  other  was  the  ope- 
ration affainst  Bhortpore.  In  mentioning  these  circumstances,  it  was  his 
wish  to  abstain  from  any  topic  which  might  tend,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to  in- 
terrupt the  unanimity  of  their  vote,  as  such  votes  derived  most  of  their  frace 
from  the  unanimity  with  which  they  were  passed.  He  must  observe,  how- 
ever, that  the  aggressions  which  led  to  the  operations  of  Sir  Alexander  Gamp- 
bell  against  the  Burmese,  originated  a  considerable  time  before  the  govern- 
ment felt  itself  called  upon  to  resent  the  hostilities.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
perceive,  when  it  felt  itself  compelled  to  undertake  hostile  operations,  that 
the  enterprise  was  surrounded  with  no  ordinary  difficulties.  The  country  was 
unknown ;  it  was  wi^d  and  desolate,  and  there  were  numberless  difilculties  in 
striking  a  decisive  blow.  Such  a  blow  could  only  be  struck  by  attacking  the 
capital,  and  the  only  way  known  to  get  at  the  capital  was  to  proceed  up  the 
river  which  runs  from  thence  down  to  Rangoon.  As  little  was  known  of  the 
temper  of  the  people  as  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  but  they  were  found  to 
be  animated  with  a  very  hostile  spirit,  and  to  be  bent  on  resistance.  The  sea- 
son was  unfavourable,  which  made  the  success  of  the  operations  more  doubtful, 

and  added  to  the  risk  of  the  undertaking.    As  soon  a^  ^'^     " ' — 

take  the  field  had  been  adopted,  no  time  was  lost  in  m\ 
And  it  was  impossible  to  praise  too  strongly  the  gre 
Monroe,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  where  the  chief  f 
this  service,  and  a  great  part  of  which  had  to  be  collec 
distance.  But  it  was  not  only  Sir  T;  Monro  who  wa 
The  exertions  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Native  ti 
dras,  were  beyond  all  praise.  It  was  known  that  thi 
sion  to  all  naval  operations,  and  they  had,  moreover, 
of  terror  of  the  Burmese.  Notwithstanding  these  circu 
standing  they  had  to  be  brought  many  hundred  of  r 
sands  who  were  employed^  only  two  persons  out  of  t! 
bark  with  their  regunent.    When  the  operations  were  I 
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it  wu  found  that  energetic  metsnres  had  been  employed  to  defsod  the  plae*, 
and  it  was  not  possible  immediately  to  advance.  The  Sovereign  of  Avaknew 
the  strength  of  the  country,  and  knew  bow  to  avail  Umself  of  its  resonrcei. 
He  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time  a  species  of  desultory  warikre,  wbieh  re- 
quired all  the  exertions  of  our  troops ;  and  he  (Lord  G.)  knefir  it  was  the 
opinion  of  military  men,  that  the  energy  and  military  skill  manifested  on  that 
occasion  by  our  officers  and  troops  were  of  no  ordinary  degree,  and  that  no- 
thing  but  great  energy  and  skill  could  have  overcome  the  difliculties  of  their 
enterprise.  Every  position  had  been  defended — personal  conflicts  had  been 
fVequent — but  in  every  instance  the  success  had  been  uniformly  on  our  side, 
till  the  enemy  had  been  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  He  would  not  advert  at . 
any  greater  length  to  the  services  of  the  army  ;  but  brilliant  as  had  been  its 
operations,  it  was  impossible  they  should  have  been  successful  had  the  amy 
not  been  seconded  by  the  navy.  All  the  supplies  for  the  array  were  carried 
up  the  river,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  tne  army  to  be  supplied  by  any 
other  means.  On  the  river  the  Burmese  had  a  great  number  of  armed  vessels, 
which  were  called  war  boats ;  and  however  contemptible  such  a  force  might 
appear  to  their  Lordships,  accustomed  to  think  only  of  our  own  mighty  fleets^ 
they  were,  in  truth,  a  very  formidable  force ;  and  had  they  not  been  met  with 
that  spirit  and  energy  which  had  in  all  ages  distinguished  the  British  navy, 
the  Burmese  capital  would  have  been  inaccessible  to  our  troops,  and  would 
have  rendered  the  success  of  the  expedition  impracticable.  Whatever  feel- 
ings of  admiration  they  might  have  for  the  services  of  Sir  Alexander  Camp- 
bell and  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army,  the  same  feelings  must  be  ex- 
tended to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  navy,  for  their  assistance  was  necessary 
to  success.  Their  Lordships  would  not  expect  him  to  enter  more  into  the 
details,  or  to  mention  more  individuals,  when  all  were  deserving  of  mention. 
In  the  motions  which  he  should  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  them,  the  names 
of  such  officers  as  it  was  customary,  from  their  rank,  to  include  in  such  votes, 
would  be  mentioned  ;  and  they  would  find  on  the  records  of  their  Lordships' 
journal^  a  testimony  of  their  services  that  must  be  far  more  valuable  to  them 
than  any  transitory  eulogium  which  could  be  bestowed  bv  any  individual  so 
humble  as  he  was.  He  would  then  proceed  to  address  a  few  observations  to 
their  Lordships  on  the  other  operations,  and  on  the  attack  of  Bhurtpore. 
Those  noble  Lords  who  had  not  applied  their  minds  to  the  subject  might, 
perhaps,  think  it  was  not  proper  to  call  on  their  Lordships  to  Tote  their 
thanks  for  the  capture  of  a  single  fortress  that  was  in  possession  of  an  almost 
unknown  Rajah.  But  there  were  some  circumstances  connected  with  the  for- 
tress which  made  it  of  very  peat  importance.  There  was  a  superstitions 
opinion  concerning  it  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  and  Bhurtpore  bad  also 
about  twenty  years  ago  successfully  resisted  a  gallant  and  vigorous  attack. 
The  failure  of  that  attack  had  increased  the  superstitious  reverence  of  the  na- 
tives, and  they  believed  Bhurtpore  was  unassailable  and  impregnable.  It  ac- 
quired additional  importance  in  their  minds  from  being  regarded  as  the  rally- 
ing poiht,  around  which  every  thing  was  concentrated,  or  might  be  concen- 
trated, that  was  hostile  to  British  interests.  It  was  impossible  to  say,  when 
their  Lordships  considered  the  nature  of  our  Government  in  India,  what  would 
have  been  the  consequences  of  leaving  that  fortress  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rajah,  in  case  of  a  war  in  that  part  of  India ;  or  what  would  have  been  tlie 
consequence  of  failing  in  our  attempt.  Justice  required  that  he  should  ob- 
serve, that  as  soon  as  the  attack  was  resolved  on,  every  exertion  was  made 
to  prepare  sufficient  means ;  and  Sir  Edward  Paget,  who  at  that  time  held  the 
command  in  India,  collected  such  a  force  and  such  preparations,  brought  to- 
gether so  many  troops  and  such  a  train  of  artillery,  that  after  Lord  Ck>mber- 
mere  had  arrived,  success  was  infallible.  He  considered  it  of  importance  to 
remark  that  the  means  of  attack  were  sufficient,  and  in  three  weeks  after  the 
batteries  were  placed,  that  fortress,  which  was  deemed  impregnable,  and 
whicli  was  invested  with  a  supersUtipus  reverence  by  the  inhabitants,  was 
taken  by  assault,  although  it  was  vigorously  defended  by  the  enemy,  who  lost 
4,000  men.    They  regarded  it  as  the  key-stone  of  the  country,  and  the  pos- 
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wmtiqia  of  It  by  iw  waft  of  the  greatest  importaBce  to  the  secuiUy  of  our  do- 
mioioiif  in  ladia.  He  trusted  their  Lordships  would  excuse  him  for  having 
troubled  them  so  far,  and  he  was  sure  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  enter 
into  any  farther  details.  He  Icnew  tlieir  Lordships  were  too  ready  to  do  jas- 
tiee  to  the  gallant  defenders  of  our  common  country,  not  to  pardon  him  for  liis 
wishes  tluit  tliey  should  gire  a  cordial  and  sincere  ussent  to  his  motion  for  a 
Tote  ,of  thanks.  His  Lordship  concluded  by  moving  a  vote  of  thanlLS  to  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  employed  in  India,  similar  to  that  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday,  May  8th. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  notwithstanding  the  detail  into  which  the  noble 
Viscount  had  entered,  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  presumptuous  for  him  to  say 
a  few  words,  considering  his  acquaintance  with  the  country.  His  Grace  gave 
bis  testimony  to  the  superstitious  importance  attached  by  the  Natives  to  the 
possession  of  Bhurtpore,  and  to  the  activity  and  efficiency  with  which  the 
Indian  Government  had  made  the  preparations  necessary  for  its  reduction. 
He  mentioned  the  rapidity  with  wbicb  Lord  Combermere  had  gone  up  100 
miles  in  ten  days,  and  arrived  in  time  to  commence  his  operations,  and  close 
them  by  a  military  feat  which  had  never  been  surpassed.  His  Grace  then  ad- 
verted to  the  war  against  the  Burmese.  Nothing  was  known  of  the  country, 
the  people,  the  climate,  the  force  which  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  collect ; 
nothing,  in  fact,  which  could  enable  a  commander  to  form  a  regular  system  of 
operations.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  had  gone  to  Rangoon  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rainy  season,  and  it  was  not  astonishing  that  his  operations  should 
have  excited  so  much  anxiety.  He  had  found  no  provisions  ;  every  man  was 
fled,  and  not  a  soul  was  near  save  in  the  shape  of  an  enemy.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  nature  of  the  privations  which  the  army  had  borne  with 
exemplary  patience  and  unconquerable  resolution.  After  a  number  of  mili- 
tary feats  equal  to  any  ever  performed,  the  contest  had  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion  by  au  honourable,  and  he  hoped,  a  lasting  peace.  In  no  case 
whatever  had  the  House  been  called  on  better  grounds  to  express  its.  appro- 
bation to  the  troops  engaged,  and  he  had  great  satisfoction  in  joining  in  the 
motion. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  also  anxious  to  unite  his  humble  mite  to  the 
high  testimony  already  borne  to  the  merits  of  the  army  and  navy  engaged  in 
the  late  war  in  India.  His  Lordship  then  took  a  view  of  the  different  ser- 
vices, and  of  the  skill  and  bravery  with  which  they  had  been  performed.  He 
regretted,  however,  that  the  name  of  the  Governor-General  should  not  be 
included  amongst  the  individuals  to  whom  the  thanks  of  Parliament  were 
voted,  as  it  was,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  activity  and  ability  with  which  the 
preparations  for  war  had  been  effected  that  its  success  had  depended. 

Earl  MoRLET  said,  that  it  was  by  the  energy  of  the  Governor-General  that 
the  armies  had  been  impelled,  and  a  treaty  concluded  so  honourable  and  ad- 
vantageous to  the  interests  of  country.  The  operations  against  Bhurtpore 
were  not  only  necessary,  but  had  been  commenced  at  the  most  difficult  and 
critical  period  of  the  war  against  Ava.  It  had  then  devolved  upon  the  Governor- 
General  to  assemble  a  new  army,  and  but  for  his  consummate  prudence 
those  operations  would  have  been  commenced  at  an  earlier  period,  and  with 
an  inferior  force,  which  might  perhaps  have  led  to  a  fresh  failure.  Splendid 
and  solid  as  had  been  the  successes  and  results  of  the  war,  yet  its  course  had 
been  attended  with  grievous  foreboding  and  numerous  calumnies  against  the 
noble  Lord.  They  were  now  pretty  well  known  to  have  been  calumnies,  and 
it  should  be  recollected,  that  on  Lord  Amherst*s  arrival  in  India  the  question 
of  going  to  war  with  Ava  was  no  longer  an  open  question. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  said,  that  it  was  not  from  want  of  the  deepest 
sense  of  the  merits  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  in  India, 
that  his  name  was  not  included  within  the  motion,  but  because  it  was  not 
usual  to  vote  the  thanks  of  the  House  for  civil  services.  Otherwise  it  would 
be  necessary  to  lay  before  Parliament  a  great  number  of  documents  relative  to 
the  causes  of  ihs  war,  which  were  at  Calcutta,  and  could  not  be  brought  b«- 
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Ibre  UMbJLordftliipt  for  ttloof  period.  Whb  Mpeot  to  tlit  aiUltty  flfM- 
tioBfl,  tbe  H««fe  were  ki  poieeirion  of  all  that  wae  neeeMwy  to  ferai  m  op^ 
nion,  and  to  justify  the  TOte  now  proposed.  The  noMa  Lord  Maenlf  hedij- 
ready  reoeiTed  from  the  hands  of  hii  soTereIgn  a  splendid  rewardtwUehwoeld 
carry  his  name  down  to  posterity,  and  he  had  besides  the  testinmiy  mk 
praise  of  the  best  judge  in  matters  of  that  kind,  whose  opinioo  eoafaned  is 
much  gratification  as  hoooar. 

Tbe  resolutions  were  then  pot  and  agreed  to.  % 


HOUSE  OP  COAIMONS,  Mat  8,  1867. 

Thanks  to  the  Army  or  Imoia. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wymm  said,  that  after  the  late  discussions  which  had  occupied 
and  dirided  the  House,  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  bringing  forward  a  proposi- 
tion upon  which  he  apprehended  there  could  exist  no  difference  of  ofdnioa. 
No  task  conld  be  more  grateful  to  the  House  than  that  of  acknowledging  im- 
portant services  rendered  to  tbe  country ;  it  was  a  task,  rooreorer,  of  consi- 
derable importance,  and  one  tbe  performance  of  which  demanded  some  discre- 
tion ;  for,  to  withhold  the  tribute  where  it  was  merited  would  be  impolitic 
and  unjust ;  while  to  bestow  it  too  frequently  was  to  lower  and  diminish  its 
rate  of  value.    It  was  as  well  that  he  should  state,  perhaps,  in  the  outset  of 
that  which  be  bad  to  say,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  propose  any  vote  on 
this  occasion  which  would  affect  tbe  members  of  the  political  goremment  of 
India.    He  stated  this,  because  be  believed  that  as  to  the  policy  of  the  late 
war  there  existed  some  difference  of  opinion.    He  was  (ar  from  admitting 
that,  for  this  opinion,  to  which  ho  alluded,  there  was  the  slightest  foundation; 
but  he  thought  that,  in  general,  tbe  thanks  of  Parliament  were  best  limited  to 
the  performance  of  naval  or  military  services,  as  to  which  it  was  seldom  that 
any  opposition  of  feeling  could  exist.    There  were  cases  in  which  this  course 
had  been  departed  from  ;  but  it  was  in  instances  where  the  military  and  po- 
litical power  had  centred  in  the  same  individual.    And  he  therefore  should 
confine  his  present  motion  to  the  officers  and  men  who  had  carried  the  late 
expedition  into  effect,  without  extending  his  vote  to  include  the  parties  who 
liad  planned  it.    The  service,  then,  to  which  he  had  to  refer,  had  certainly 
not  been  of  so  brilliant  and  imposing  a  character,  at  all  points,^  as  some  upon 
which,  in  the  course  of  his  experience,  he  liad  had  opportunities  of  eongratn« 
laiing  the  House.    The  enemy,  in  fact,  had  been  of  a  less  noble,  and  perhaps 
of  a  less  formidable,  character  than  those  Which  we  had  had  in  other  places  to 
encounter.    But  the  troops  employed  had  been  compelled  to  meet  lodd  diffi- 
culties, such  as  soldiers  in  very  few  instances  had  ever  had  to  contend  with. 
They  had  had  to  combat  with  heavy  and  arduous  marches  in  an  unknown 
country — with  inclemency  of  season,  unwholesome,  climate,  and  almost  un- 
paralleled fktlgue.  This  service  of  danger  and  difficulty  had  not  been  confined 
to  the  army.    Its  operations  had  been  most  materially  aided  by  the  navy, 
to  the  exertions  of  which  the  highest  credit,  throughout  the  enterprise,  was 
due.    It  was  also  a  new  feature  in  this  contest,  lying,  as  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions had  done,  mainly  upon  the  banks  of  a  great  navigable  river,  that  the 
power  of  steam  had,  for  the  first  time,  been  applied  in  aid  of  our  warfare,  and 
used  with  the  most  unequivocal  success.    It  was  not  necessary  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  a  struggle  which  had  been  as  honourable  to  the  British  arms 
throughout  its  progress  as  in  its  termination.    Uoon  that  last  part  of  the  ques- 
tion certainly  be  would  detain  the  House  for  a  single  moment  in  noticing  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  but  it  should  only  be  for  a  moment.  Tlw 
moderation  and  discretion  of  that  gallant  officer  in  checking  his  army  when  it 
was  within  four  days*  march  of  the  enemy's  capital,  and  when  that  plnnder 
which  would  have  fidrly  recompensed  his  soMicrs  for  their  toils,  was  open  to 
them,  could  not  too  highly  be  commended.    A  temptatton  which  oovid  not 
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M  to  bo  ftiDBg  in  It!  way  liad  presented  itofllf;  iNit  tlie  gallant  gw^nl  had 
preferred  the  om»ortanUy  of  tenninating  the  war  in  a  way  eveotnally  adTan- 
tageons  to  the  Britiah  empire,  to  emichinf  his  army,  and  had  demanded,  at 
tint  period  of  the  contest,  no  higher  terms  than  he  had  asked  at  its  outset. 
There  was  another  gallant  officer  to  whom  he  most  also  allude  by  name :  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  pass  over  the  signal  service  performed  by  Lord 
Combermere,  in  the  taking  of  Bhurtpore.  That  great  and  important  fortress 
was  the  only  one  which  had  ever  withstood  our  arms  in  India.  In  the  time 
of  Lord  Lake,  cLrcumstanoes  had  brought  upon  us  the  misfortune  of  being  re- 
pulsed from  before  it ;  and  the  effect  which  tliat  success  had  produced  upon 
the  superstitious  conquerors  was  indescribable ;  they  believed  that  it  was 
charmed  by  their  deity,  and  impregnable  for  ever  to  European  arms.  Great 
credit  was  due  to  Sir  E.  Paget  for  the  alacrity  and  judgment  with  which  he 
had  collected  together  the  necessary  strength  and  materials  for  the  attack  of 
that  place ;  and  its  capture  had  been  one  of  the  most  acceptable  services 
which  could  have  been  performed  by  the  arms  of  this  country.  He  was  happy 
in  being  able  to  add,  that  in  both  these  expeditions  the  zeal  and  courage  of 
the  Native  troops  had  shown  themselves  conspicuously.  The  Madras  sepoys, 
in  particular,  deserved  great  praise  for  a  readiness  in  the  service  which  could 
not  have  been  exceeded  even  by  European  forces.  The  numerous  instances 
of  individnal  courage  and  devotion,  which  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  allude 
to,  he  should  only  omit  because  he  had  already  stated  that  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  bring  the  details  of  the  war  before  the  House ;  and  he  should  there- 
lore  conclude  by  moving,  in  the  first  instance,  *'That  the  thanks  of  the  House 
should  be  given  to  Lord  Combermere,  the  Commander4n-Chief  of  the  forces 
in  India,  for  the  seal  and  meritorious  conduct  he  displayed  in  commanding 
tile  troops  employed  in  the  attack  upon  Bhurtpore ;  and  particularly  for  the 
judgment  with  which  ho  planned  the  assault  upon  that  fortress,  the  succes&^f 
which  had  been  highly  valuable  to  the  reputation  of  the  British  arms.'* 

Mr.  Hume  rose  to  second  the  motion,  and  entirely  concurred  with  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Control  in  his  view  of  the  service  which  had  been  per- 
formed ;  the  value  of  which,  as  well  as  the  difficulty,  he  fcUy  admitted  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  rather  stated  below  its  real  extent,  than  exagge- 
nUed.  The  degree  in  which  the  troops  had  been  exposed  to  disease  might  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  regiments  of  700  or  800  strong  were  often  unable 
to  furnish  50  men  for  parade.  He  rejoiced  also  in  the  particular  course . 
which  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  taken ;  because,  although* 
be  cheerfhlly  acknowledged  the  excellent  conduct  of  the  war,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  have  given  the  same  opinion  as  to  its  merits,  if 
that  quMtion  had  been  included  in  the  vote.  There  was  one  circumstance  on 
whicli  he  desired  to  say  a  word — the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  nothing 
of  the  troops  employed  at  Arracan.  He  thought  that  their  services  had  been 
of  the  most  distressing  and  harassing  nature,  and  that  they  were  entitled  to  a 
separate  vote.  With  respect  to  the  navy,  he  was  glad  to  find  that  their  ser- 
vices were  duly  appreciated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ;  and  the  more  so,  as 
they  had  not  received  justice  from  a  work  ^professing  to  give  an  account  of 
of  the  campaign.  He  gave  full  credit,  as  he  had  before  said,  for  the  mode  in 
which  the  service  of  the  war  had  been  conducted ;  to  Sir  A*  Campbell  for  the 
manner  iu  which  he  had  brought  it  to  a  conclusion  almost  upon  any  terms. 
For  the  generosity  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  attributed  to  the  gal- 
lant General,  however,  in  refusing  his  troops  the  plunder  of  the  chief  city  of 
the  Burmese,  he  rather  believed  that  that  policy  was  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
having  been  a  prudent  as  well  as  a  liberal  one — for  as  Sir  A.  Campbell,  at  the 
time  when  he  signed  his  treaty,  had  not  more  than  2,000  men  under  arms,  and 
tlie  inhabitants  of  the  city,  of  which  he  was  within  four  days'  march,  exceeded 
that  number  about  fifty  times  over,  it  seemed  more  than  likely  that,  if  he  had 

gone  on,  instead  of  having  to  plunder  the  great  city,  his  little  army  would 
ave  been  destroyed  the  moment  that  he  entered  it.  He  said  this,  however, 
with  no  view  to  detract  from  the  praise  which  was  so  justly  dne  to  Sir  A. 
Canybell    and  he  believed  that  many  ofllcera  of  high  reputation  would 
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■careely  hftve  gone  on  as  he  hmA  done,  in  the  teeof  theeemedHReultles.  Witli 
respeet  to  what  had  been  said  abotti  the  fortress  of  Bhurtpore,  he  ooald  speak 
ffom  some  experience  on  that  sabjeet,  and  he  agreed  with  the  right  boa.  Oea* 
tienian  opposite  as  to  the  Taloe  of  that  service  entirely.  He  had  himself  been  in 
India  at  the  time  when  the  British  troops  had  been  four  times  repulsed  frem 
before  that  fortress  ;  and  fully  recollected  the  impression  which  that  resalt 
had  produced  upon  the  Natires.  The  talcing  of  that  fort  did  the  highest 
credit  to  the  activity  of  Lord  Combermere,  and  was  of  the  utmost  inportaaee 
to  onr  possessions  in  India.  It  would  tend  to  re-establish  the  character  of 
the  British  arms.  Had  the  attack  of  that  fortress  ftUled,  it  would  have  beea 
attended  with  the  roost  unfortunate  consequences. 

Mr.  Wynn  then  moved  thanks  to  Brigadier-Generel  Morrison,  and  to  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  and  the  officers  and  troops  under  their  command;  which, 
and  the  foregoing,  were  all  carried  Mem.  com. 

'  Sir  J.  YoBKB  said,  that  he  understood  from  his  right  hou.  Friend,  that  he 
was  about  to  move  thanlLs  to  the  navy,  which  he  was  rejoiced  to  hear,  as  their 
services  under  the  Indian  sun  in  very  unhealthful  climates  were  no  less  than 
those  of  the  army. 

General  Orosvenos  said,  tliat  the  army  must  feel  deeply  for  the  atteatioa 
which  had  been  shown  to  their  claims,  though  a  little  tardy  in  the  expres- 
sion of  it,  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  The  names  of  Generals  Sir  A. 
Campbell,  Lord  Combermere,  and  Sir  Vincent  Cotton,  would  stand  high  in 
history.  The  country  must  feel  the  greatest  gratitude  to  the  Indian  amy  lor 
its  many  brilliant  services.  Happy  the  country  which  possessed  oAcers  of 
such  high  worth  to  look  up  to  in  every  future  emergency.  Tliey  had  beea 
bred  up  in  the  school  of  one  of  the  first  commanders  ever  known,  from  whose 
example  they  could  not  fail  to  become  great  themselves.  He  could  not  hot 
regret  the  departure  of  the  great  captain  of  the  age  from  the  head  of  th« 
army.  Would  to  God  there  were  some  constitutional  adviser — some  Nestor 
to  arise,  who,  with  honey  lips,  could  do  away  the  difiierences  which  had 
arisen  more  by  accident  than  from  any  other  cause.  He  was  sure  that  the 
country  at  large  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  compliment  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington paid  by  our  gracious  Monarch,  who  had  refused  to  put  any  other 
subject  into  that  royal  station,  but  had  taken  on  his  royal  self  to  effect  the 
duties  of  it. 

After  a  few  words  from  Sir  E.  Brydges,  General  Duflf,  and  a  Member 
whose  name  was  not  known  in  the  gallery,  the  vote  was  carried  nem.  eon. 

Mr.  Wtnh  now  wished  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  Commander  and  the 
Oovenimeat,  who  had  done  every  thing  to  secure  victory.  The  reason  why 
Sir  A.  Campbell  had  not  taken  more  than  9000  men  was,  because  be  thoaght 
that  force  enough  for  the  capture.  In  the  distressed  state  of  the  King  of  Ava ; 
and  it  was  difilcuU  to  provide  for  them ;  a  greater  number  would  have  im- 
peded their  progress.  He  now  moved  the  same  thanks  to  the  ToUowing 
officers : — Major-General  Sir  T.  Reynell,  Major-General  Sir  Jasper  Niehol, 
Brigadier-General  Adams,  Brigadier-General  Sir  John  Whittingham,  and 
Brigadier-General  Wallace  Sleigh. 

The  next  motion  was  one  of  approbation  from  the  House,  aeknowledgiog 
the  zeal  and  discipline  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  troops  under 
their  command,  Europeans  and  Natives,  which  is  to  be  signified  to  them  by 
the  officers  who  generally  command  them.    Both  carried  as  before. 

Mr.  Wtnn  then  moved  thanks  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  for  his  valear 
and  perseverance  in  the  conquest  of  Ava,  and  the  skill  and  judgment  with 
which  he  had  conducted  the  war  to  so  glorious  a  termination.  Next,  thanks 
to  the  following  officers: — ^Brigadier-General  M*Keene,  Sir  Willoughby 
Cotton,  Brigadier  Macreagh,  and  to  the  officers  in  conunand  under  them.  He 
took  this  opportunity  of  explaining  why  he  did  not  name  more  of  the  latter. 
It  had  been  well  considered  during  the  late  war,  and  the  praetice  adopted  was 
not  to  name  any  officers  of  a  rank  lower  than  he  had  now  done,  separately. 
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Htd  he  felt  hUntrtf  at  liberty  to  do  otherwise,  he  could  not  hat  hafe  noticed, 
with  marked  praise,  Lleut.-Colonel  Sale ;  bat  the  reason  for  this  abstinence 
was,  that  In  a  serrice  where  so  many  were  engaged  in  different  operations, 
some  of  which,  though  useful,  did  not  immedhitely  lead  to  the  success  of  the 
action,  it  was  invidious  to  name  any  without  naming  all, 

Mr.  Hums  admitted  the  existence  and  propriety  of  the  rule  as  to  the  trans- 
actions of  the  late  war.  But  it  ought  not  to  apply  to  India,  where,  from  the 
scarcity  of  commanding  officers,  very  important  affairs  were  trusted  to  the 
colonels  of  regiments,  and  even  to  the  captains  of  companies. 

The  motion  was  carried  as  before. 

Mr.  Wtnn  then  moved  thanks  to  the  naval  commander.  Commodore  Sir 
James  Briatxuie ;  and  after  that  to  the  captains  and  officers  of  the  several 
ships  in  his  squadron. 

Sir  J.  Yo»KB  put  it  to  his  gallant  friend,  who  was  one  of  the  council  to 
the  present  Lord  High  Adminu,  if  he  did  not  think  some  of  the  captains  of 
that  squadron  deserved  to  be  distinguished  by  name.  It  would  greatly  please 
him  if  thanks  were  voted  separately  to  that  fire-eatiiig  commander,  Captain  Chad, 
whose  services  seemed  in  justice  to  require  it. 

Sir  O,  CocKBDRif,  feeling  quite  as  much  regard  for  the  honour  of  the  ser- 
vice as  his  gallant /riend,  could  nqt  but  think  that  the  rule  mentioned  by  his 
right  hon.  friend  below  him,  was^a  good  one — that  of  not  mentioning  any 
officers  under  the  rank  of  conunanders,  otherwise  he  would  have  wished  to 
notice  Captains  Chad,  Marryat,  and  Alexander. 

The  motion  was  then  ordered  as  before. 

Mr.  AsTBLL  was  against  the  separation  of  the  Bombay  marine  from  the 
general  vote  of  thanks  to  the  other  branches  of  the  service. 

Mr  Wtnn  stated  that  the  omission  was  purely  accidental,  and  he  would 
correct  the  error  in  the  resolution. 

Ttie  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 


HOUSK  OF  COMMONS,  Mat  18,  1927 
[It  has  been  our  practice  hitherto,  to  give  as  full  and  accurate  reports  of  all 
the  debates  on  Indian  affiiirs,  as  we  could  procure,  whether  they  occurred  In 
the  India  House  or  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  whenever  the  subject  ap- 
peared to  us  of  adequate  importance,  and  the  parties  confined  themselves 
strictly  to  the  matter  in  debate.  It  has  also  been  our  custom  to  attach  to  sueh 
reports,  occasional  notes,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  fallacies,  and  correct- 
ing the  errors  (numerou3  enough  on  all  occasions)  into  which  the  parties 
seemed  to  have  fallen ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  much  benefit  has 
resulted  fi'om  the  practice  in  question.  Never,  however,  was  there  an  occasion 
on  which  we  have  deemed  this  more  necessary  to  be  observed  than  in  the  case 
of  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  the  IBth 
of  May,  on  the  subject  of  the  trade  with  India ;  because,  notwithstanding  the 
able  and  lucid  display  of  facts  and  reasonings  contained  in  the  practical  and 
Masterly  speech  of  Mr.  Whltmore,  it  appears  that  all  that  was  required  was 
for  Mr.  Huskisson  to  rise  and  wave  his  official  wand,  when,  as  if  it  were 
really  the  word  of  an  enchanter,  all  minds  were  subdued  to  submission,  all 
intellects  did  willing  homage  to  his  own ;  and  men  of  the  firmest  resolution 
in  other  matters  were  made,  by  the  mere  utterance  of  some  of  the  most  com 
mon  fUlaciee,  and  most  empty  promises,  to  abandon  without  a  struggle  a 
oMtion,  the  propriety  of  urging  which  at  once,  ought  rather  to  hav^  been 
more  clearly  perceived  after  the  vague  generalities  of  the  President  of  the 
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Board  of  Trade  tftan  before.  Mr.  Riiskissoii  Is  a  man  of  nbdoabtad  soperloAt^ ', 
both  in  powerful  natural  talent,  and  extensive  acquired  information.  Bat  the 
Tery  fact  of  tuck  a  man  being  unable  to  offer  better  reasons  than  those  he  pot  forth 
against  going  at  once  into  a  coomiittee,  ongbt  to  hare  decided  Mr.  Whitmore 
to  press  his  motion  to  a  dWision.  We  shall  not  anticipate,  howcTer,  bnt  go 
at  once  to  the  report!  which  we  take  fh>m  the  daily  papers,  and  offer  our  re- 
marks in  notes  on  it  as  usual.] 


Trade  with-Iicdia. 

Lord  MiLTOW  presented  petitions  from  Leeds  and  Haliihs,  for  tiie  eqoalint. 
tion  of  the  duties  on  commodities  imported  from  the  East  and  West  Isdiet. 

Mr.  DuoDALE  presented  a  petition  from  Birmingham,  signed  by  fire  hoadred 
of  the  most  respectable  traders  in  that  town,  praying  that  greater  foeilftlef 
might  be  given  for  extending  the  trade  with  India. 

Mr.  Stkbs  presented  a  petition  from  the  merchants  of  Hull,  wiA  the  same 
prayer,  and  for  the  equalization  of  the  duties  on  Importation. 

Mr.  W.  Whitmore  then  rose,   pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  select  committee,  with  a  view  to  extend  th^  trade  between  ^s 
country  and  India.    When  the  House  con§!dcred  the  distress  which  was  on 
all  hands  acknowledged  to  exist  among  the  s*anufkcturlng  population,  the  de- 
cline of  the  reyenue,  which,  since  last  year,  was  not  less  tnan  four  or  fi?ie 
millions ;  and  the  decline  of  our  export  trade,  which  in  the  same  time  amounted 
to  an  equal  extent,  it  surely  became  important  In  thehiffhest  degree  to  inqidre 
how  these  evils  could  be  remedied.    He  tnisted,  therefore,  th^  if  he  covkl 
show  that  a  great  increase  of  employment  woald  result  from  extending  the 
trade  with  India,  to  the  weavers  of  Scotland  and  Lancashire,  govemmeiit 
would  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  his  proposition.    But  it  was  not  on  the  ex- 
istence of  this  distress  that  he  rented  the  question.    That  distress  might  be, 
and  he  hoped  was,  of  a  temporary  nature.    The  resources  of  the  country 
could  not  be  so  much  reduced  as  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  prosperity  it  had 
heretofore  enjoyed.    He  wished  the  subject  to  be  viewed  in  a  more  compre- 
hensive manner.    Whoever  considered  the  heavy  burden  of  debt  that  wdghed 
down  the  energy  of  the  country,  and  the  part  she  must  be  destined  to  play 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  wars  in  which,  in  all  probability,  slie 
would  be  again  engaged,  must  see  how  exceedingly  desirable  it  was  to  extend, 
by  all  practicable  means,  the  resooreea  of  the  country,  and  to  avail  ounelvet 
of  this  opportunity  of  peace  to  lighbsn  the  springs  of  our  industry,  and  restore 
their  elasticity.    With  regard  to  Ireland,  it  was  evident  that  every  thing 
should  be  done  that  was  possible  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  manufactures 
which  he  trusted  had  commenced  there.    The  friends  of  that  country,  who 
did  not  seek  to  serve  it  by  that  course,  took  a  very  limited,  thr  firom  aa  6D* 
lightened,  view  of  her  interests.    Much  might  be  done,  no  doubt,  by  aettltog 
the  rtligious  diflbrenoes  that  unhappily  existed,  but  the  mere  removal  of  those 
dissensions  woald  be  no  panaoea  for  the  ills  of  Ireland,  which  could  be  eradi- 
cated only  by  giving  employment  to  the  people.    When  habits  of  industry 
were  formed,  and  began  generally  to  take  root,  the  most  fkTourable  hopes 
might  be  entertained  for  the  deliyerance  of  that  country  f^om  the  worst  evilb 
that  oppressed  it.    After  adverting  to  the  mode  tn  which  the  com  laws  had 
operated  to  deprive  our  mana&cturers  of  a  large  shaft  of  their  fbreign  tfide^ 
the  hon.  Gentleman  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  increase  that  had 
taken  place  in  our  trade  with  India  since  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  the  year  1814.    At  that  time  the  whole  of  the  conti- 
nent of  India,  and  the  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  were  thrown  open 
to  the  private  trader.    What  had  been  the  restilt  t    No  man  could  hohre  aati*- 
eipatad  iu  >  It  was  said  that  the  only  effect  wotrid  be«  to  increase  the  dealii^ 
in  a  few  articles  of  luxury,  which  would  be  paid  for  in  buUion.    Nobody  sap- 
posed  that  the  cotton  trade  was  one  that  would  benefit  largely  by  this  new 
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■Mkr)tet.  Tet,  manrelloiig,  indeed,  tUt  trtde  bad  foereased  to  m  extmi  th» 
BMxt  extraordinary.  The  cotton  trade  ImuI  its  origin  in  India.  This  country 
had  borrowed  its  paUems  and  adopted  its  very  names.  The  price  of  labour 
was  here  seven  or  eight  times  as  much  as  in  India,  and  we  drew  from  that 
country  a  portion  of  the  raw  material,  which,  when  manufactured,  we  exported 
back  to  it.  Yet,  with  all  these  disadTantages,  we  had  established  a  benefioiaL 
and  growing  trade  in  cotton  goods  with  India*  (Hear^  keavj  hear.)  The  term 
calico  was  derived,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  from  Calicut, 
'  a  town  in  India,  where  cotton  goods  were  manufectured,  and  sometimes 
stained  with  gay  and  beautiful  colours.'  Calicos  were  now  exported  in  great 
quantities  from  this  country  to  that  part  of  the  world  where  they  were  orjgl 
nally  manufactured.  It  was,  therefore,  he  contended,  the  duty  of  the  hoase 
to  give  the  fullest  encouragement  to  the  trade  of  India.  (Hear,  hear,) 

He  lamented  that  l)e  had  not  the  ofBcial  returns  lower  than  the  year  1891^ 
But  from  those  previous  to  that  year  he  could  show  that  there  had  been  a  con* 
sklerable  inereas^  of  the  trade  with  India  since  the  opening  in  1814.  In  the 
first  instance,  he  would  state  tiie  exports  from  this  country  to  India  from  the 
Parliamentary  papers.  The  hon.  Gentleman  went  through  the  returns  of 
glass  and  earthenware,  and  hardware  goods,  but  we  were  prevented,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  noise  in  the  gallery,  firoro  hearing  them  disnnctly.  In  woollen 
goods,  the  average  value  from  1801  to  1810,  was  S78,414L  ;  from  1814  to  1889, 
it  had  increased  to  376,890/. ;  and  during  1898  and  1884,  the  yearly  value  was 
068,061i.  In  cotton  goods,  the  increase  was  still  more  astonishing.  From  1801 
to  1810,  the  average  was65,461t ;  from  18l4to  1889, 668,866/. ;  andduringthe 
two  years  1988  and  1894v  the  average  was  1,165,518/.  He  would  next  state  the 
imports  from  India,  and  show  their  corres]K>nding  increase.  First,  as  to  indigo, 
the  average  quantity  imported  from  1801  to  1810,  was  8,5l8,058lbs.,  and  from 
1814  to  1888,  5,098, 1871  bs.  In  cotton  wool,  the  average  quantity  from  1801 
to  1910,  was  6606,865lbs. ;  and  from  1814  to  1888,  88,585,3651  bs.  In  Bengal 
nlks  the  average  was,  from  1801  to  1810,  4S8,708lbs. ;  and  from  1814 to  1989, 
809,570lbs.  In  sugar,  the  average  from  1801  to  1810,  was  77,885lbs. ;  from 
1814  to  1889,  174.3791bs. ;  and  during  the  two  years  1988  and  1884,  the  ave* 
rage  was  844,668ibs.  These  returns  manifested  an  equally  great  increase  in 
the  export  trade  as  welt  as  in-  the  way  of  importation.  No  trade  could  be 
more  important  than  that  we  thus  enjoyed  with  a  population  not  less  in  num- 
ber than  eighty  millions.  The  extent  to  which  it  might  be  carried  no 
man  could  at  present  foresee.  The  prospect  might  literally  be  said  to  be 
boundless. 

He  would  next  refer  to  the  duties  levied  upon  commodities  imported  from 
India.    He  believed  that  these  duties  were  originally  intended  to  be  prohi- 
bitory.   Let  the  house  look  at  the  amount  of  duties  demanded  upon  East 
India  produce,  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  duties  demanded  upon  the 
produce  of  other  parts  of  our  colonies.    On  tumeric,  for  instance,  the  duty  is 
set  en  pounds ;  on  East  India  rum,  the  duty  is  eleven  shillings  and  sixpence  a 
gallon ;  and  on  East  India  cotton,  the  duty  demanded  is  six  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  ;  while  cotton  from  the  West  Indies  is  actually  admitted  altogether 
free  of  duty.    These,  and  such  things  as  these,  showed  the  tttter  indifierettce 
to  the  prosperity  of  our  trade,  to  the  advantage  of  our  cotton  roanuflictures, 
or  to  the  welfiire  either  of  the  mother  country  or  the  colonies,  which  charac- 
terised the  whole  system  of  our  legislation  ifititi  respect  to  our  possessions  in 
the  East  Indies.    Such  was  the  utter  indifference  to  all  the  principles  not  only 
of  sound  commercial  policy,  but  even  of  reason  and  justice,  which  the  legis- 
lature showed  in  its  regulations  of  the  trade  of  these  colonies.    The  whole 
system  was  most  unfair  and  most  unjust ;  and  if  ever  the  people  of  India  begaa 
to  feel  it  as  they  ought ;  if  ever  the  vast  population  of  our  possessions  in  the 
East  came  to  feel  their  importance  and  the  degree  of  inj  ustice  with  which  they 
have  been  treated,  the  house  might  rest  assured  that  the  day  of  reckoning 
would  then  come,  and  we  should  be  made  to  suflfer  as  we  deserved  for  tfaef 
course  wo  were  pursuing. 
What  was  it  lost  to  this  country  the  colony  of  North  America  ?    Why  pre- 
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eisaly  the  taoe  ^indple :  yon  kept  to  yovrteWes  all  the  M^TMtagtt  of  tli^ 
trade,  and  gave-  tbeu  none  ie  retain;  and  the  consequenoe  was,  that  tlwy 
freed  themselvet,  on  the  flrtt  opportunity,  from  the  power  which  ^screised 
o?er  them  its  authority  in  a  manner  so  utterly  repugnant  to  all  the  priadplaa' 
of  honour,  juttlee,  or  policy.  It  was  not  enough  for  this  country  to  sav  it 
had  the  power  to  do  these  thing^.  It  must  show  that  the  course  of  its  poney 
was  founded  on  something  like  justice,  or  expect  that  those  who  are  subjected 
to  Its  influence,  will  only  continue  to  obey  until  an  opportunity  may  present 
itself  to  oppose.  Such  a  system  was  not  only  contrary  to  the  pnocMes  of 
eooraierce  and  of  justice,  but  even  to  that  principle  of  reciprocity,  which  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Huskisson)  had  advocated  with  so  much  ardour  ; 
and  which  he,  for  one,  felt  deligfhted  in  saying  with  so  much  success. 

He  would  now  turn  to  another  part  of  the  same  subject,  and  beg  the  atten 
lion  of  the  House  to  the  amount  of  the  imports  and  exports  to  those  colonic, 
as  the  trade  was  at  present  carried  on.    In  the  year  InM,  the  total  amount  of 
the  exports  to  the  East  Indies  and  Ghina  was  4,895,4871.    In  the  year  18SB, 
there  was  but  little  difference ;  the  amount  then  was  4,894,8801.    Now,  he 
must  take  the  liberty  of  begging  them  to  attend  to  a  most  important  suUeet« 
arising  out  of  one  of  those  exports ;  he  alluded  to  the  article  of  East  India 
sugar — the  dead  weight,  as  it  might  be  called,  of  what  we  were  able  to  draw 
from  the  Bast  Indies  at  this  moment.    He  did  not,  therefore,  take  that  article 
because  it  was  the  most  important,  but  because  it  was  that  which  might  be 
the  ftiost  increased.    He  was  aware  of  the  state  in  which  the  sugar  trai£B  was 
placed  at  this  moment,  and  that  there  was  much  more  than  solfisient  for  tiie 
general  consumption  of  the  country ;  but  he  did  not  consider  that  any  reason 
why  St  could  not  be  much  increased.    He  was  aware,  too,  that  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  when  there  was  an  excess  of  production  beyond  consumption,  the 
price  must  be  regulated,  not  by  the  monopoly  at  home,  but  the  price  whl^ 
that  sugar  could  procure  in  the  market  abroad.    Granting  that,  however,  he 
still  contended  that  the  price  could  be  raised,  and  the  consumption  increased 
too,  at  home.  There  was  annually  Imported,  from  the  East  Indies,  a  quantit  j 
of  sugar,  to  the  amount  of  244  thousand  hundred- weights,  upon  ^hich  there 
was  paid  the  extra  duty  of  10s.  a  hundred.    Now,  he  would  admit  that  this 
sugar  was  not  sold  even  at  a  profit  at  this  moment,  and  vet  he  was  prepared 
to  show  tiiat  the  consumption  might  be  still  very  much  iocreased.    He  wan 
aware  that  it  mifi:ht  at  first  appear,  from  the  price  at  present,  and  from  the 
supply  being  so  much  greater  than  the  demand,  that  an  increase  of  quantity 
could  bring  no  increase  of  consumption ;  but  did  the  House  take  into  its  con- 
sideration the  very  great  increase  of  demand  for  our  manufactures,  the  great 
consequent  increase  of  population  and  production,  which  must  follow  tiie 
opening  of  such  a  market  for  the  produce  of  this  country  ?    It  might,  he  ad- 
mitted, be  asked,  if  the  produce  of  sugar  by  the  West  India  islands  is  so  much 
greater  than  your  demand,  how  can  you  make  any  increase  of  consumptien  I 
He  took  it,  however,  to  be  quite  clear,  that  the  people  of  this  country  did  not 
consume  any  thing  like  what  they  might  be  able  to  take,  if  a  new  market  was 
opened  to  our  manufactures.    . 

Let  the  House  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  what  was  the  amount  of  thequae- 
tity  of  sugar  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  Eng- 
land, the  average  quantity  consumed  by  each  individual  is,  annually,  according 
to  the  best  calculation,  about  88}  pounds  per  head.  In  Ireland,  the  quantity 
consumed  by  each  individual,  is  about  six  pounds  per  head.  Now,  he  would 
ask,  if  Ireland  became  a  manufhctnring  country  by  the  opening  of  a  market, 
and  the  encouragement  of  a  trade  with  India,  what  was  there  to  prevent  her 
people  from  becoming  consumers  to  the  extent  of  twelve  or  even  eighteen 
pounds  a  head?  In  that  way  he  was  convinced  that  th6  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man ought  to  look  for  the  ultimate  improvement  and  happiness  of  that  couu- 
try— in  that  way  he  must  look  for  the  means  of  her  prosperity  and  tranquil- 
lity. Let  him,  by  opening  the  marketof  our  extensive  East  India  possesskNM. 
ffive  employment  to  her  people,  and  encouragement  to  her  manufhctwes ;  and 
be  would  find  Ireland,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  a  source  of  eodl^ 
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alarm,  and  diflquiei,  and  difoontent^  baaottia  tc 

■iaa  of  wealth  and  a  tower  of  streiiEtli.  Then 

eaugration  committees  to  consider  tkb  best  m^ 

to  other  coQntries.-*OiTe  but  her  manufkctore 

market,  and  he  would  soon  see,  by  its  effect  \ip( 

prosperons,  and  the  nation  tranquillised.  Hei 

of  that  country,  Belfast  and  iU  yicinity,  alread 

eoontry  to  mano&cture,  and  to  take  adntntag 

from  it.    He  was  told  that  the  town  of  BeXhM 

trast  ill  its  aspect  to  the  general  appearance 

There  mannfoctories  had  been  established  and 

he  understood  that  when  the  manufacturers  of  1 

in  getting  rid  of  work,  thev  frequently  sent  qua 

woTe  up,  in  order  to  supply  their  orders  in  pre 

Ireland  Uiere  were  some  strange  features  of  sii 

oppressed  by  a  redundancy  of  population.    B( 

of  wages ;  and  both  were  constantly  placed  in 

by  their  White  Boys,  and  discontented  and  al 

both  were  to  be  remedied  in  the  same  manner. 

<^en  a  market  to  their  seteral  prodactions,  and 

of  the  diseases  under  which  they  labour.    It  n 

dple  of  reciprocity  with  regard  to  our  own  col 

fecognised  and  acted  upon  with  regard  to  foreigners,  that  the  Right  Hon* 
Gentleman  would  be  enabled  to  relieye  the  miseries  of  Ireland  mid  India,  and 
promote  the  prosperity  and  security  of  the  empire. 

His  object  at  present  was  to  more  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee,  be* 
fbre.  irfaich  that  information  might  be  giren  under  which  the  measures  be 
wislied  were  to  be  carried  into  execution.    There  was  one  safaject,  howeter^ 
to  Which  he  most  allude,  although  it  was  somewhat  different  from  any  to 
which  he  had  yet  drawn  their  attention— he  meant  the  state  of  the  free  trado 
with  India.    He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  addressed  to  the  East  India  Company 
Directors  from  some  persons  engaged  to  a  great  extent  in  that  trade,  in  whicli 
they  complained  of  the  rery  great  impediments  thrown  in  the  wav  of  thetf 
intercourse  with  those  places  to  which  they  were  permitted  to  track.    That 
Company  derived  some  of  their  most  considerable  benefits  from  what  wli 
ealled  the  right  of  pre-emption.    The  Company  had  commercial  residents  at 
ekch  of  the  ports  and  seUlements  where  the  free  trade  was  carried  on.   lliosa 
residents  made  advances  to  the  fketors  who  purchased  the  productions  of  this 
c6nntry,  and  by  that  means  contriTed  so  to  I 
confine  the  whole  trade,  or  nearly  the  whole  1 
pany.    This  was  one  of  the  consequences  ari 
reignt'y  ahd  trade  of  this  Company— a  juncti< 
taken  place,  and  which  nerer  could  be  found,  ^ 
prejudicial  to  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of 
pelago  was  one  of  thoseplaces  where  the  trad 
beneficially  extended.    Those  islands  abound 
lions  most  in  request  in  this  country.  More  thi 
introduced  into  Europe  was  derived  fN>m  them 
of  plate,  diamonds,  spices,  and  pearis.    There 
manufiustnres  of  this  country  found  a  market— 
gvees,  than  we  were  able  to  sell  in  any  other  pi 
territory.    At  this  moment,  unfortunately,  the 
df  it  open  to  the  free  trader ;  but,  he  trusted,  tl 
the  abolition  of  this  monopoly,  which  must  e] 
enable  tba  manufhoturers  and  traders  of  the  Ui 
«nd  unrestricted  benefit  of  the  almost  boundle 
th^M  islands  presented.     The  duties   upon 
tdb ;  bat  Ibe  duties  prodneed  on  that  of  the  Ai 
Hi  ottee  #6rds,  the  soger  of  those  Islands  was  i 
tTM  iMMllg  lesfi    It  was  worth  while,  in  < 

OrUfOal  Herald,  Vot,  IS.  «  U 
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trade  with  tboM  itltnds,  to  look  at  tb^  crMesff 
[r.  Crawfiirdf  a  gentlemaD  whose  aecnnicy  of  state- 
L  M  his  me^AS  of  Infomiatloii  had  been  eztensfre. 
le  possiUlitY  of  extending  our  trade  in  tlMit  part  o( 
rerv  rare  thing,  indeed,  to  meet  with  any  JaTenesa 
dition  in  life  except  the  lowest,  who  did  not  exfaibh 
tish  manufactured  cotton  in  her  dress ;  and  ercn  the 
were  beginning  to  be  fn  request.  In  the  year  1614, 
land  pieces  of  cotton  exported  to  the  Art^itpelairo; 
>m  a  reduction  of  the  duty  there  were  vi'Wanh  of 
[uantity  IQ^ely  to  be  very  considerably  lacreasrd. 
likely  to  arise  fkt>m  an  opening  of  the  trade.  Girr 
payment,  and  you  may  dispose  of  the  product iout 
nost  unlimited  'extent.  No  man,  he  apprehended, 
propose  that  no  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  (Mr 
sported,  and  vet  the  effect,  by  the  continuance  of 
was  entirely  the  same.    {Hear.) 

Another  subject  to  which  he  wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  a  Committee, 
If  be  succeeded  in  procuring  its  appointment,  was  the  state  of  what  are  called 
■the  emtporia  for  our  India  trade.  The  emporium  of  Singapore  lie  believed  to 
have  been  ettablished  on  sound  commercial  principles  ;  but  at  the  same  tine 
lie  wished  the  state  of  that  and  other  places  to  be  submitted  to  the  attention  of 
«  Committee,  lieoause  he  thouffht  it  would  be  found,  that  without  some  such 
placeaoftralAc,  the  trade  coukf  not  be  beneficially  carried  on.  The  Homo 
might  probably  not  be  awara,  that  there  were  several  productions  of  the  East, 
in  which  the  trade  was  wholly  prohibited,  unless  in  particular  places,  amf 
under  particular  restrictions.  The  trade  in  spice,  for  instance,  was  locked  ap 
under  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  systems  of  monopoly  the  world  ever  saw,. 

Sf  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  That  Company,  bavinr  got  possession  of 
I  those  islands  in  which  the  spices  grow,  and  in  which,  indeed,  tbey  aie  indi- 
genous, resolved  upon  preserving  their  monopoly  from  all  chance  even  of 
attack,  by  confining  the  production  ot  particular  spices  to  pirtieular  islands. 
For  llmt  purpose  thev  selected  the  island  of  Amboyua  as  the  place  to  grow 
cloves,  and  prevailed  upon  the  chiefs  or  princes  of  the  other  neighbouring 
IMands  to  root  up  all  the  clove  trees  to  be  found  in  their  possession.  In  the 
•ame  manner  they  made  the  Danda  Islands  the  place  of  growth  for  nutmegs, 
and  sent  yearly  a  fleet  round  the  coasts  of  the  whole  islands  in  order  to  secure 
the  execution  of  their  ordera  and  the  perfection  of  their  monopoly.  It  was 
true  that  this  proceeding  did  them  no  good,  and  reduced  the  islands  to  a  state 
of  poverty— «but  they  succeeded  in  ftally  securing  tlie  monopoly  they  deslied. 
It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  without  an  emporium  the  trade  could  not  be 
snccestftil.  The  only  trade  wUeh  ever  was  beneficial  in  India,  or  wUelk 
greatly  recompensed  those  engaged  in  it,  was  the  free  trade  of  the  Etogiiak 
and  the  Dutch  before  the  monopolies  established  by  the  India  Companies  of 
thoae  nations.  At  that  time  a  trade  of  immense  extent  and  importance  was 
earried  on  with  all  the  islands,  and  even  with  China  and  Japan ;  and  it  was 
Mily  the  fatal  efliscts  of  the  restrictive  system  which  brought  It  to  a  termina- 
tion. It  iras  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Crawford,  that  the  free  trade  is  the  most, 
beneficial,  and  that  It  can  be  carried  on  through  the  means  of  ewqtoHa 
•lone. 

He  hoped  he  might  not  be  considered  as  trespassing  too  much  uponths 
patience  of  the  House,  after  It  had  heard  him  with  so  much  Indulgence, 
(Afar,  keavj)  if  he  said  a  few  Words  as  to  the  trade  now  carried  on  with  CUn 
through  the  means  of  the  city  of  Cauton.  It  was  a  very  singular  fact,  that 
althongh  all  the  purchases  and  sales  of  teas  were  made  in  Canton,  there  was 
not  a  leaf  of  the  plant  grown  In  that  province,  of  which  Canton  Is  the  capital. 
The  black  teas,  it  is  well  understood,  were  grown  in  a  province  three  or  four 
hundred  miles  from  that  citv,  and  the  green  teas  were  brought  from  another 

Srovince,  seven  or  eirht  hundred  miles  up  the  country.     The  teas  wctb 
rought  to  Canton  by  the  mean!  of  inland  navigation,  and  It  might  be  parhspa 
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idldwcd  thai  there  wtt  an  Increase  of  full  AO  jier  cent,  upon  tbe  cost  of  tills 
transport  These  provinces,  Itowerer,  from  which  the  teas  are  taken',  are 
maritime  proTinces,  and  it  was  proved  that  the  articles  of  their  produce  could 
be  eonveyed  by  sea  to  an  emporium,  a  distance  not  greater  than  they  wer^ 
BOW  conveyed  to  Gsnton.  Mr.  Crawfurd,  who  makes  these  statements,  argues 
with  great  truth  and  justice  upon  the  benefits  which  must  therefore  accrue 
from  such  emporia,  and  upon  tne  adv^tages  which  such  a  market  must  offer 
to  tlie  consumption,  without  restriction,  of  the  manufactures  and  productions 
of  this  country.  To  details  such  as  these,  continued  the  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
House  must  turn,  when  it  is  called  upon  to  consider  the  propriety  of  dissolv- 
ing tliat  monopoly,  which  has  existence  by  law  to  the  year  18SS.  With  such 
iqibrmation,  eollected  by  a  Committee,  must  the  House  be  provided,  when  U 
is  required  to  determine  upon  the  great  question  which  will  then  be  submitted 
to  its  consideration ;  (A«ar,  hear  ;)  and,  therefore,  if  there  was  no  better  and 
atronger  reason,  he  would  contend,  that  a  Committee  ought  in  good  time  to 
prepare  that  information,  which  will  thus  be  necessaiy,  in  oi^er  to  decide 
rightly  and  fairly  between  the  East  India  Compsiny  and  tne  public.  For  that 
decision,  a  thorough  knowledge,  bv  inquiry  before  a  Committee,  on  the  state 
•and  resources  of  the  Indian  Arcliipelago,  was,  he  repeiUed,  indispensably 
requisite. 

He  had  thus  endeavoured  to  put  the  House  in  possession,  within  as  small  a 
compass  as  possible^  of  a  general  outline  of  the  commercial  advantages  which 
must  result  to  this  country,  from  an  extension  of  our  trade  vrith  India ;  and 
proved,  he  iioned,  enough  to  satisfy  hon.  Members,  that  a  trade  of  boundless 
extent  might  be  carried  on,  by  a  removal  of  restrictions  under  wMch  our 
conunerce  at  present  labours.  The  policy  had  been  too  long  pursued  of 
endeavouring  to  derive  wealth  from  India  by  means  of  revenue :  far  better 
would  it  be  to  seek  tp  derive  wealth  by  improving  our  commercial  relations 
with  India— by  promoting  those  liberal  institutions  that  create  wealth — and 
by  aiding  her  advancement  by  the  application  of  those  principles  which  we 
called  Into  action  in  our  intercourse  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  A 
change  was  called  for  by  justice — it  was  rendered  requisite  by  what  was  due 
to  the  interests  of  India,  and  it  was  demanded  by  a  due  regard  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  commercial  connection  between  Great  Britain  and  India.  He 
would  not  farther  trespass  on  the  attention  of  the  House  than  to  move,  *  that 
a  select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  India.^ 

Mr.  Slanbt  seconded  the  motion.  He  considered  that  the  nature  of  the 
trade  which  had  subsisted  between  this  country  and  India,  ever  since  our 
connection  with  that  vast  country,  was  of  that  rortrictive  character  which 
denied  to  India  the  fair  development  of  her  resources,  and  the  commercial 
suivantages  to  which  she  was  entitled.  The  hon.  Member  expressed  some 
aentiments  favourable  to  free  trade,  and  concluded  by  hoping  that  the  period 
would  arrive  Mrhen  the  seeds  of  freeddm  sown  in  India,  as  they  had  formerly 
lieen  in  America,  by  the  hand  of  England,  would— and  at  no  distant  day— 
Moora  and  flourish  in  the  heart  of  Asia.    (Hear.)  * 

*  We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  offer  a  single  remark  on  Mr.  Whit- 
more*s  speech,  concurring,  as  w^  entirely  do,  in  the  accuracy  of  his  state- 
ments, and  the  soundnessof  his  views,  which,  as  it  will  be  seen  hereafter,  even 
the  opponents  of  his  motion  do  not  impugn.  But  we  think  it  right  to  say,  that 
every  man  who  has  ever  visited  India,  and  at  all  exercised  his  powers  of 
.observation,  must  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Mr.  Slaney,  as  to  the 
effects  of  our  restrictive  system  in  impeding  the  full  development  of  the 
resources  of  that  fine  country.  The  concluding  sentiment  expressed  by  the  * 
hon.  Member,  will,  now  that  it  has  been  uttered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  be 
repeated  in  every  newspaper  in  India,  and  spread  through  every  part  of  that 
country,  so  as  to  produce  all  the  *  mischief,*  of  wjiich  the  enemies  of  free  dis- 
cussion in  that  country  prtttend  to  be  so  much  in  dread.    As  thb  speech  of  a 
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Mr.  LsTeisTiR  lupMrtod  the  motioii,  ster  i[-few  •bMrnUioAS,  is  tk*- 
c^nne  of  which  he  kraohed  vpon  the  deagef  of  a  aoiMMMMUBplioa  agwiffwl 
tmoDf  the  people,  whieh  would  foree  Ooveimneet  into  the  adoptioB  of  tiM 


3ff.  HusKissoN  commenced  by  observing,  that  h!s  hon  Friend  (Mr.  Whit- 
nofe)  had  formerly  introduced  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  by 
a  simple  proposition  for  the  equalizati<m  of  the  rate  of  duty  on  East  ana 
West  India  sugars.  In  this  simple  proposition,  he  (Mr.  Huskfsson)  cookl 
not  concur ;  and  If  he  concurred  in  the  present,  tlie  hoiu  Member  must  perceire 
that  the  object  of  his  former  proposition  must  be  as  eflfectuatly  carried  as  if ' 
that  proportion  were  agreed  to.  With  respect  to  the  threat  of  a  non-co«- 
BiBBgptive  agreement  of  West  India  produce,  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, (lM[r.  Cieycester,)  he  could  assure  the  hon.  Membei^— and  he  spoke  from 
expenence— 4hat  non-consumptive  agreements  of  the  description  alluded  to, 
■eldon^  or  never  met  with  the  success  which  was  anticipated  from  thena  by 
those  who  entered  into  them.  Of  the  produce  of  British  Plantation  sugar  in 
the  West  Indies  last  year,  he  cpuld  say  that  it  had  not  been  leas  than  In  any 
former  year.  -  Although  it  was  well  known  that  there  was  great  pfessure  felt 
in  trade  every  where  last  year,  the  amount  paid  in  as  duty  on  British  Planta- 
tion sugar  imported  into  Great  Britain,  covering  drawbacks  and  certain  other 
chains,  was  5,500,00(M.,  a  greater  sura  than,  since  onr  eomiectioa  witili  the 
West  Indies,  had  been  ever  paid  in  one  year.  He  admitted  that  It  was  tlie 
interest  and  duty  of  a  commercial  conntrv  like  this,  to  eedeavovr  to  opea  naw 
channels,  and  to  aflbrd  increased  focilities  to  those  that  were  alreacty  ojpea ; 
but  it  was  its  duty,  likewise,  in  giving  encouragement  to  individual  enterprise 
and  to  new  commercial  speculation,  to  be  cautious  not  to  sanction  any  ■»•• 
sure  which  may  endanger  or  destroy  established  interests  and  rialBg  inslita* 
tions,  especially  institutions  of  our  own  creation,  connected  with  oor  Intaifla, 
and  specially  intitled  to  our  own  protection.  (1)    (Hear^  hctir»)    Asdher^ 


fifonber  of  the  British  Parliament,  it  mav  circulate  freely  throughout  India, 
and  l>e  repeated  by  every  newspaper  in  that  country,  without  the  slightest 
censure  or  impediment ;  but  if  the  very  Matne  fvartU  were  written  in  India  by 
any  Bnglisii  editor,  and  printed  only  in  one  paper  of  the  conntrv,  an  outcry 
against  their  mischievous  tendency  would  be  raised  from  one  end  of  our  pos* 
sessions  to  the  other— the  Editor  would  be  probably  banished  without  a  trial 
for  daring  to  breathe  such  a  hope — and  the  Paper  would,  perhaps,  be  sap- 
pressed  for  ever,  for  having  contained  such  a  dangerous  and  unpardonable 
sentiment  I  Can  any  thing  be  more  strongly  marked  with  stupidity  and  fblly, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  injustice,  than  such  an  absurdity  as  this? 

(1 )  The  argument  founded  on  the  largeness  of  the  revenue  from  the  duty 
on  West  India  sugar,  is  worthless,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  same 
reveane  oould  not  be  raised  from  East  India  sugar,  if  the  former  were  less, 
and  the  latter  more  encouraged ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  they  were  puO  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality.  But  no  such  apprehensions  of  inferior  revenue 
can  possibly  be  entertained.  And  as  to  the  duty  of  not  destroying  existing' 
interests  ^and  rising  institutions,  by  encouraging  new  interests,  and  other 
institntions,  it  is  equally  worthless;  for  this  duty,  rigidly  observed,  would 
ham  prev^ited  the  use  of  steam  vessels,  because  their  growth  roust  injure  the 
ezlStiug  interests  of  every  owner  of  sailing  ships ;  and  prevented  the  emanci- 

Klioa  of  the  serfs,  because  the  institutions  of  society,  which  made  both  their 
.«s  and  labour  the  property  of  the  barons,  would  be  broken  down  by  their 
lUtainiaent  of  freedom,  though  these  institntions  were  as  much  of  '  our  own 
creation'  as  any  subsequent  ones,  and  thought,  no  doubt,  by  the  nobles  of 
those  days,  as  much  entitled  to  'protection*  as  the  navigation  laws  are 
deemed  by  the  shipping  interests  of  the  present  day.  This  cry  of  alarm  at 
the  injury  ivlueh  existing  interest  in  imperfect  things  must  sustain  from  every 
iDDovation  or  improvement,  by  introducing  more  perfect  substitutes,  is  ona 
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1M  WottM  iti«ke  a  g^tifyfil^  tbiAhfk  in  reply  to  whftt  bad  been  MM  to  to  the 
K>#  wki(hs  of  the  mannfacfOHfig  classes.  He  was  iMppy  to  State,  that  after 
safTerllt^  f^r&at-And  Inif^^  f^rlVations,  which  they  bore  with  exenplarj^  patience 
*— He  spoke  of  M:n.c!t('stf"r  lind  the  extensive  manufactaring district  about  Hr-i- 
there  was  an  Uicrt  iseU  dem  md  at  present,  whieh  enabl^  the  master-mannfae* 
tnrers  to  give  better  wo j^es,  and  to  a  greater  number  of  workmen'  to  obtain 
employnient.  (Loud  tries  ^  Hear,  hear.)  Bo  much  for  the  present  pros- 
pect of  increasing  Improveftjedt  in  those  parts  of  the  country  in  which  distress 
•bid  been  mostly  felt.  (9)  {Hear,  hear,  hear,)  But  to  proceed  to  the  argu- 
ment so  strongly  urged,  as  to  the  application  of  principles  of  free  trade,  akid 
the  extension  of  commereial  intercourse :  In  these  principles,  lie  belicTed  it 
WU  not  necessary  that  he  should  now  inform  his  hon.  Friend,  the  House,  and 
tbe  country,  that  tis  far  as  they  could  be  made  beneficially  applicable,  hft 
concurred  in  the  application  of  them ;  but  it  would  be  readily  allowed,  thtt 
all  great  and  extensire  changes  were  attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  should 
be  proceeded  in  with  circumspection,  and  a  due  regard  to  other  general 
Ifltei^sts,  miteady  widely  established ;  and  that,  therefore,  whaterer  new 
*»hstlttm  or  lieW  systems  were  introduced,  they  should  be  regulated  in  such 
ft  mitltier,  as  tliat  ift  endeatouring  to  effect improyements  for  some,  no  sacrifida 
of  essential  import  should  be  required  from  others.  (8)  Now,  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Wbitinore)  had  said  that  the  East  Indies  were  rich  in  every  kind  of 
^>roduee  that  prospered  under  ft  tropical  climate.^— Granted.  He  admitted  the 
tspftbllities  of  the  climate;  but  he  wished,  for  the  better  understanding  of 
this  subject,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  attitude  in  which  we 

of  the  most  contemptible  of  all  the  list  of  fallaieies  by  which  mankind  at% 
dehided,  and  utterly  imwertby  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Huskisson  to  encourage 
•raidoptl 

V  (9)  This  Is  another  ingenious,  but  still  a  mischievous  mode  of  turning  off 
ineation  firom  the  SMdn  question  at  issne,  and  turning  the  applause  for  partl- 
Miltr  statements,  gratifying  in  themselves,  but  not  material  to  the  question 
Ifl  debftte,  into  symptoms  of  approbation  towards  the  general  arguments 
used.  If  the  distressed  manufSacturers  enioyed  a  temporary  relief,  this  should 
noe  delny  inquiry  into  what  might  afford  them  permanent  support ;  beoausn 
flie  great  object  of  legislation  should  be,  not  to  patch  up,  by.espedients,  tem- 
^p^may  Mis,  bat  to  pursue  a  course  which  would  prevent  the*oee«mfiee  of 
tftese  evils,  which  is  surely  much  better  than  letting  them  first  happen  and 
•ften  Seeking  for  a  remedy. 

-  (S)  This  is  *  mere  repetition  of  fallacy  the  first,  already  exposed,  litis 
bnanee  of  interests  is  impossible.  An  increased  sale  of  English  muslins  must 
diihhaiSh  the  sSle  of  those  of  Indian  manufacture ;  and  a  reduction  on  the  duty  of 
Ifia^Indiasuga^  thust  lessen  the  sale  of  West  Indian  produce.  All  thatlegisU- 
toi^  should  do  in  such  cases  is  to  leftve  competition  entirely  free,  and  let  every 
one  fnjtffe  Ms  neighbour  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  when  ^is  is  done  by 
ttf  odudng  k  better  and  a  cheaper  article  than  any  now  in  use ;  for  this,  however 
nguriouS  to  rival  indtvidnals,  must  be  beneficial  to  the  community,  by  adding 
to  the  ifenerul  stoek  of  human  enjoyment,  and  bringing  it  more  and  more 
%it^  the  teach  of  mankind.  Hiat  this  is  the  universal  opinion,  and  unt- 
tentel  titabtice,  too,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  ftict,  that  wherever  men  ean 
feitve  8  shop,  -^here  what  tliey  fteeais  either  of  bad  quality  or  high  price,  ktA 
ffo  to  another  where  the  same  things  are  to  be  had  of  good  qutdity  and  at  ft 
MW  prioe,  n^  one  tUnke  it  unjust  to  tnfiiot  the  hojury  to  *•  existing  interests,' 
MIeh  Is  netJessftrily  created  by  sudi  a  tvansf^  of  their  custom ;  but  if  Mr. 
]mftMSon*s  dootrtnes  be  worth  any  thing,  they  would  go  the  length  of  tefteh*- 
ittg,  that  v^hen  «  man  changed  his  bad  butcher,  or  his  bad  baker,  for  better 
(MIPS,  heo«|fhl  fotsflte  care  thatb^eneonyaging  men  who  sold  good  andtheim 
beef  and  bread,  he  did  '  no  in)tfry  of  essentiml  Import '  to  those  #kn  So  soli 
bad  nnd  dekir  provisions ;  Inch  a  doctrine  is  manifsttiy  iibMrd»  «f  wvll  •§ 
sSBJniMf  ftid  qint#  unwdrthy  of  ft  Mntor  to  ntter. 
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stood  towards  the  West  ludies,  and  to  the  dreiMBttmnees  imder  which  ttadw 
was  flist  opened  between  India  and  Great  Britaio.  Wtieu  it  first  opened,  li 
opened  under  »  rtrict  monopoly  of  a  conpany  of  merchaDta.  We  then  f»- 
^ceived  from  them,  wider  this  monopoly,  silk  and  cotton,  fthe  raw  matarial,) 
for  which  we  exchanged  the  precious  metals,  which  we  obtained  by  the  dia* 
iK»sal  of  our  manufactured  goods  in  other  parts  of  tlie  world..  This  waa  tlie 
.limited  course  of  commerce  that  had  .commenced,  and  was  long  coatinaed. 
Meanwhile,  in  another  pat  t  of  our  dominions,  the  West  Indies,  and  loog  be- 
fore, great  wealth  had  been  acquired  and  accamnlated,  lar^  intereata  hskl 
,been  united,  and  British  property  to  a  large  amount  had  been  ^estisd.  It  waa 
our  duty  to  attend  to  and  secure  those  interests.  (4)  The  East  India  trade 
continued,  since  its  commencement,  under  the  same  restraints,  until  IIm 
expiration  of  the  East  India  Charter.  In  1814  it  was  renewed,  aad  then  new 
encouragements  were  given  to  individual  enterprise,  and  new  means  opened 
to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  the  exercise  of  skill.  In  the  lilwatywi 
which  he  (Mr.  Iluskisson)  unworthily  filled,  he  and  those  who  oo-opermtcd 
with  him  had  taken  every  opportunity  of  giving  fBicilities,  and  ofleria^  every 
suggestion,  that  might  advance  and  Improve  that  trade ;  (5)  aad  he  knew  \ml 
Jt  continued  greatly  to  improve  and  increase.  It  would,  he  had  uo  doubt,  ao 
continue  to  prosper.  Many  encouragemculs,  into  the  detail  of  which  be  eead 
not  enter,  were  held  out  to  it ;  but  in  all  these  encoarageaients  aad  vegela* 
tions,  the  House  should  be  cautious  not  to  proceed  in  their  relaxations  loaecb 
an  extent  as  would  create  just  alarm  in  the  minds  of  West  India  pso- 
.prietors,  to  wliose  interests  they  were  strongly  bound,  but  rather  aeek  te 
reconcile  those  interests  with  those  of  the  East  Indies,  by  Mtisfyinf^  tbees 
that  thev  may  be  both  augmented  and  maintained,  without  unduly  Interferleg 
.or  clashing  with  each  other.  (6) 

(4)  Not  if  these  Interests  were  injurious  to  the  ooBDuaoBweal.  There  ana 
persons  la  London,  who  have  vested  their  property  In  gambUng  saloooa,  %m 
brothels,  in  flash«bousea,  and  In  other  modes  of  gain  not  more  reputable.  They 
might  ask  to  be  let  alone,  to  make  their  money  Ui  their  own  way,  and  withevi 
uxes,  licenses,  or  restraints.  But  they  would  hardly  have  the  impeiwiee 
to  ask  for  *  protection  *  in  the  sense  In  which  this  is  given  to  property  Yeated 
III  the  slave  colonies  In  the  West  Indies.  If,  for  instance,  the  law  of  Englaad 
wa«,  that  every  man  might  go  to  the  fiash-house  and  brothel yrer,  but. that  be 
mast  have  a  Government  permission  before  he  could  enter  ttie  tavern  where 
no  gambling  or  other  immoralitv  existed ;  or.  If  the  produce  In  thegaablin^- 
house  were  admitted  to  be  freely  enjoyed,  while  a  tax  of  AO  per  ceat.  wee 
placed  on  the  produce  of  the  respectame  Innkeeper,  It  would  be  deeased  ee 
encouragement  of  vice,  and  a  crying  injustice.  It  Is  just  so  with  the  oppoaite 
modes  of  conduct  pursued  by  tiie  English  Government  towards  the  Beat  asid 
West  Indies.  In  the  latter,  the  sugar  is  raised  by  the  sweat  of  slavery,  which  the 
Parliament,  in  their  virtuous  Indignation,  profess  to  denounce  and  abhor,  aed 
Ihey  io^Mise  on  it  a  tax  of  S7  per  cent,  to  prove  their  sincerity.  In  the  foraiar, 
it  is  produced  by  free  labour,  which  the  same  Pv liament  profess  their  wish  te 
encourage  and  reward ;  but  they  Impose  a  burden  on  It  of  97  per  oeaL,  or  lO 
pw  cent,  more  than  on  the  other ;  by  which  the  slave^ralsed  sugar  iaaold  te 
such  an  extent^  as  to  afford,  all  its  growers  handsome  remuneration,  and  the 
free-raised  sugar  is  nearly  kept  out  of  the  market  I  These  are  fhcts  which  cna- 
aet  be  controverted,  and  they  speak  more  loudly  than  ail  Bfr.  Huifciaaoa*a 
professions. 

(5)  And  yet,  upder  the  present  Government  of  India,  a  proclaasallea  hea 
been  issued,  ordering  the  seisure  and  apprehension  of  all  Bur^peaan  Iseed 
guilty  of  the  ain  of  trading  In  the  Interior  of  India,  ten  ndlea  froai  the  eapllel, 
without  specific  permission  firom  the  Governor-General  so  to  40 ;  and  naithar 
Mr.  H^kisson,  nor  any  of  his  colleagues,  have  offered  a  reuMrfc  on  it  in  Pu- 
liameot,  or  taken  any  public  step  towards  its  repeal ! 

(<^)  This  will  be  a  vain  and  deluaive  hope.  These  oppoaing  interests  am 
just  as  irraconcileable  as  tbD^neiuaMd  iflleiMgcnce  and  wiigioua. ^dnaartoe  ef 
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ft  %B8  hiff  oDioioD,  that  the  equalization  of  the  ral 
ttriiiild  not  be  the  great  ad?antage  that  he  neemed  to 
lie  vrould  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  this  part  of  the 
Cififllcinau  (seemed  to  lay  iiarticular  stress  upon  It.    T 
^Te»v  fifty  Dr  sixty  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar  more 
found  co.isumption  fur  la  this  country;  now  this  mui 
niaikets.    And  it  was  admissible  for  East  India  sugar  I 
markets,  as  the  sugar  of  any  other  country.    If  the  Eai 
grievously  taxed,  and  if  it  could  be  manufkctnred  at  a 
than  British  plantation  sugar,  why  did  It  not  enter  the 
open  to  them  at  any  of  the  foreign  markets  ?    A  vessel 
cntta,  or  from  any  port  of  the, East  Indies,  and  enter  into 
burgh  or  Dantsic,  or  any  other  European  port,  with  tl 
Brazil,  or  any*  other  couutrv ;  and  if  this  Superior  cheap 
the  manufacture,  why  was  it  not  found  to  be  preferred  a 
•very  other  country  ?    Esther,  then,  on  this  account,  o 
accompanying  and  necessary  increase  of  freightage,  tl 
Cheapness  of  manufiictnre ;  or  again,  unless  they  coul 
as  to  use  it  as  ballast  for  their  ships  in  conveyance,  w 
corresponding  but  improbable  Increase  of  consumption 
the  advantages  derivable  to  the  East  Indies  frontequaib 
be  by  no  means  so  great  as  they  had  been  described  I 
men.  (7)    Although  he  did  not  anticipate  such  impor 
proposed  equalization  of  sugars,  yet  be  was  ready  to 
many  points  and  topics  touched  upon  by  his  hon.  Friend  which  required 
attention,  and  which  he  assured  him  had  engaged  much  of  his  time ;  some 
difficulties  had  recently  been  renfbved ;  some  fMlllties  had  been  recently 
afforded;  the  removal  and  the  granting  of  more  were  under  coniideration  ;' 
and  he  thought  the  result  would  be  more  satisfieictory  If  they  were  left  in  %hm 
course  in  which  they  now  were,  tban  if  they  were  placed  under  the  direction 
of  such  a  Committee  as  his  hou.  Friend  moved  for.    Many  alterations  in  other ' 
respects,  relating  to  trade,  which  the  country  approved  of,  were  iatrodi|ced 
without  such  a  Committee.  (8)    (Hear,  kear^  hear.) 

slaves,  and  their  willing  endurance  of  slavery— or  as  the  monopoly  of  tW 
East  India  Company  and  the  free  trade  of  JBogland ;  and  if  tliere  are  any  wbo 
eaaiiously  widt,  anaer  a  belief  that  such  oppositea  can  be  made  to  unite  or  har- 
monize with  each  other,  they  may  exercise  their  caution  long  enough.  Bat, . 
to  those  who  wbh  to  eajoy  the  reoutatlon  of  good  intentions,  and  yet  deske 
to  maintain  the  existing  state  of  things,  this  fidlacy,  of  *  caution  not  to  creata, 
.  alaim  by  innovation,*  is  a  very  useful,  and,  unfortuoately,  a  very  pQWwIul 
« »a:in«-  J  ^-  ^  r  ^  ,    • 

(7)  This  is  the  fallacy  of  *  begging  the  question/    The  sugar  is  wanted' 
here  in  England,  in  return  for  Arttisli  mawnfiMrtures.    It  is  not  carried  to  1 
Hamburgh  or  Dantzlo,— first,  beeanse  of  the  more  limited  means  of  porelnae 
ill  those  countries,— and  next,  beeaase  tboM  are  not  the  marts  Tor  the  coa- 
moditlea  wanted  In  exohange.    Sugar  is  an  artiele  of  whioh  every  tasily  in  ' 
England  would  make  greater  coosomptlon  than  at  present,  if  ita  prke  wera 
much  leas.    If  there  were  ao  axtia  datiee  on  its  importation,  that  eonsamption 
woold  be  suflkienily  greal  to  admit  of  aUpa  briaging  h  as  ballast  or  ^dend- 
weight.    But,  if  Mr.  Uuskiason  really  believed  that  the  advantara  of  aqaa* 
lizod  duties  were  overrated,  this  might  have  bean  easily  proved.by.a  Com-, 
udttee,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  have  supported  the  matlon  for  going  !■!• 
the  inquiry.    If  he  did  not  believe  the  arguments  be  advanaed  to  be  capablHh 
4if  proof,  by  facts  adduced  before  a  Committee,  his  motive  far  opposiug  il  U: 
then  intelligible ;  but  in  what  a  predicament  does  this  place  his  public  viftoa 
and  fiincerily  7 


This 


(8)  <But  many  more  would,  no  doubt,  l^e  introduced  with  a  CommUtee. 
his  is  a  mixture,  in  neariy  equal  proportions,  of  tfae  *  Self  Trumpeter's 
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)  tnide  of  India— it  ipM  tbat  wMfih  lolated  to  ttie 
Khe  raw  oMteriai  of  ^i,  and  cotton  imported  from 
ionntrios.  Thi«  was  a  satject  which  required  re- 
lich  tho  trade  of  India  laboured  under  a  diiadTan- 
hat  these  articles  should  be  subjected  to  the  same 
sported  from  all  other  nations. — (Hear*)    The 

best  calculated  to  effect  these  alterations  with 
cured  more  easily  through  the  official  means  of 
is^,  perhaps,  ratner  than  through  the  CommiUea 
>er.  (8^)  The  changes  which  it  was  expedient  to 
BS  of  oUr  trade  with  India,  were  changes  wlu^ 
ssary.  Circumstances  must  always  enter  into  the 
l^islature.    By  circumstances  their  determination 

influenced.  The  relative  clccumstances  of  thi« 
lercially  considered,  had  undergone  a  most  mate- 
being  a  country  importing  manufactures  ezten- 
irorid,  we  had  become  a  country  exporting  exte&- 
the  hon.  Gentleman *8  speech,  which  related  to  the 
I,  there  was  much.in  which  he  entirely  concuned. 
it  was  with  a  feeling  of  great  personal  satlsfiictloa. 
jone  all  that  he  could. to  place  the  ports  of  Singa- 

on.  the  most  perfect  footing  of  free  poito.  In. 
at  present  exist  any  charge,  nor  any  obstacle  to 
It  was  infinitely  better  to  look  to  the  future  for 
jyed  from  those  sources,  than  to  trust  to  the  in- 
;rowth  of  their,  prosperity  would  neeessariiy  ooca- 
ifling  temporary  advantage  b^  the  imposition  oC 
I,  might  have  the  effect  of  driving  away  commerce 

The  effect  of  the  system  which  had  been  intro- 
iresent  be  judged  of,  was  most  satisfactory  ;  and 
results  upon  the  trade  with  China,  and  with  tha 
*  parts  of  the.  Indian  seas,  no  one  could  anticipale» 
essed  that  he  was  exceedingly  sanguine  upon  the 
•forward  to  the  most  extensive  oomuercifd  inters 
epi^rse^  i^¥lnr  the  British  flag,  between  the  western  parts  of  America  ancLtbe. 

Fallacy,'  *  the  *  Procrastinator*!  Argument,*  t  and  the  *  Noncaosa  pro  canst,* 
or  ^  Cause  and  Obstacle  confounded.*  {  Tlie  praise  of  what  had  been  done 
Would  have  come  with  a  better  grace  firom  anotner  quarter,  or  by  a  statement 
ojf  the  cases  in  which  fhciHties  have  been  increased :  and  the  value  of  what 
yin»  intended  to  be  done,  would  hare  been  best  seen  by  an  explicit  declara- 
tion of  its  nature  and  extent.  As  to  the  assumption  that  things  had  better  he 
lallin  the  oonne  tiiey  now  were,  tlum  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee, 


baiter  than  they ;  therefore,  instead  of  inquiring  aa  to  whether  I  perfefn  ay 
drty  efleiantly,  yon  had  better  tahe  my  ataertion  that  I  do,  as  quite  coecle- 
ilfa^aiidgHeyMraehreanoftinliertroaible  intemalterl*  Thia  is  oflkial 
Bodeity.    Id  an  indftrldoal  it  wofold'bfl^  called  impadeoce. 

(Bi)  Bot  the  Committae  would  have  all  the  official  means  of  intelBgeDee, 
aa,  wdl  aa  every  other  accessible  source,  entirely  at  their  command,  bccaose 
thay  can  otdet  the  production  of  any  information  wMeh  the  minister,  or 
j^nbHe  oAears,  eaii  pracure  or  oiay  posaess* 


#  « 


V^mlhaMR,'  p.  U9.  t  Ibid.  ^  1»  t  Ibid<  p.  98$ 
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««9b»npu^af  AiU-  U  wts  the  duty  of  Uie  British  CUMmwMiilU^Nptc^ 
tli^  ^oi)d»  %•  Uy  the  hkphway,  for  such  am  intaroonrae ;  and  ks  ^•iild  aniis^ 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bridgenorth,  that  it  was  a  duty  of  vfaich  his  Mij^sty'ii 
present  GoTemment  never  for  a  motaieut  lost  sight.  (9)    (Hear,  Aeor.J 

The  Qoly  suggestion  which  he  wished  to  throw  oat  to  the  hcus.  Qentlomaa 
was  the  oxpedleucy  of  postponing  an  inquiry  into  this  subject  until  the  resale 
of  ibe  experiments  which  were  at  present  trying  had  more  distinctly  manU 
f^ed  tbemselTes.  He  had  not  the  slightest  inclination  to  throw  any  im- 
pediment In  the  way  of  eyentual  inquiry  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  soUdlotH 
that  it  might  take  place ;  but  it  certainly  appeared  to  him  that  it  was  desirable 
to  defer  it  until  the  success  of  the  measures  which  had  already  been  adopted* 
and  the  expediency  of  extending  them,  should  be  more  fuUy  ascertainod*  An 
in^Qstigalloa  of  the  whole  of  this  large  and  important  question  at  some  future 
period  would,  he  was  convinced,  be  at  once  more  satisiisctory  to  the  boose* 
and  more  advantageous  to  the  general  interests  of  the  state.  It  was  not  that 
he  dl^ered  ficom  the  hon.  Gentleman  on  any  of  the  principles  which  ho  had 
advanced.  So  fu  from  that,  as  was  well  known,  he  was  a  warm  advocate  for 
the  appUcation  of  those  principles  as  exteaslvely  and  as  promptly  as  they 
could  be  applied,  consistently  wtih  what  was  due  to  existing  interests ;  birt 
it  was  because  he  was  persuaded  that  the  present  was  not  the  fittest  moment 
forlAe  inqutry,  and  that  at  a  fhture  period,  when  they  were  in  possession  of 
the.  result  of  what  was  now  going  on,  they  would  proceed  to  that  inquiry* 
with  a  much  gfeaterprobability  of  an  advantageous  issue.  (10)  The  appoint 
me&t  of  a  committee  at  present  might  create  alarm,  and  excite  exasperation 

(9)  llils,  again,  is  mere  self-laudatory  assertion.  Let  the  Committee  be 
granted,  and  this  could  be  shown,  when  ;  if  the  report  of  a  collective  body 
admittad  this,  tt  would  become  good  authority ;  but  as  asserted  by  a  func- 
tionary of  himself,  and  without  collateral  evidence,  it  is  a  mere  diversion. 

(10)  Here  is  a  union  of  the  *  Procrastinator*s  Argument,*  and  the  *  Snail's 
pace  Argument.*  *  *  Wait  a  little,  this  is  not  the  thne.*  *  One  thing  at  a 
time !  Not  too  ftist  I  Slow  and  sure  !*  On  this  subject  we  cannot  refirain 
from  quoting  Mr.  Bentham*s  words,  so  prophetically  appropriato  are  they  to 
the  present  occasion.    He  says,  *  This  is  the  sort  of  ars^ument  or  observation 

*  wMeh  we  so  often  see  employed  by  those  who,  being  in  wish  and  endeavour 

*  hostile  to  a  measure,  are  afraid  or  ashamed  of  being  seen  to  be  so.  They 
'  pretend,  perhaps,  to  approve  of  the  measure ;  they  only  differ  as  to  the 
'  proper  time  of  bringing  it  forward ;   but  it  may  be  matter  of  question 

*  whetiieB,  in  aay  one  instaince,  this  obserTa^onwas  ever  appNed  to  •meesare 

*  bgn  a.  nan  whose'  wish  it  wai  not  that  it  should  be  excluded  for  ever.    A 

*  ierieiis  reAdatioa  would  be  ill  bestowed  upon  so  frivoioos.  a  pretence. 

*  Wbfchiis  the  prepemsft  day  to  remove  a  nuisance  f    Answer,  The  very  first 

*  day  tfaaS  a  man  ca»  be  (bund  to  propoee  a  removal  of  it :  and  whosoever 

*  opfoieaths  removal  of  it  en  that  day,  wUl,  if  he  dare,  oppose  the  removal 

*  of  It  on  every  other.*  The  venerable  author  closes  his  masterly  chapter  ea 
th<a  FaUaeies  of  Delayv,  by  a  eollatioo  of  the  numeieno  phrases  used  te  efllBet 
thia  gVQonUy  dishonest  pmpeee*    Aa*  for  example  :•«'  lapeitance  o£  thia 

*  biisi9e8s.,--extiieme  diflUmlty  of  the  qjieslioo,r-d«i«9er  of  iaaavatioai, — need 

*  q£  eafition  ao4  elrcuaspeetioBy— impeasibility  of  foteseeinf  all  coaae* 

*  <iaeooe8i,^*Hlaaiec  of  afecipitationt.-^this  ia  sot  the  tifliev^--^Beople  well 
^  satMed,-HM»  nisehieTyet  happenad^r^tay  tlU  the  appveheoded  evil  haa 

*  taken  plMie.    ftackia  the  prattk  witit  whiek  the  magpie  ia  offiee,  who  mnit 

*  have  ioaiortiwf  toi  ia(y  upon  eveey  snloeot>  amnsei  hia  anditors,  as  a  saaee^ 
'  daDea»  toi  IhoqgliU*  Buti  the  reader  who  desirea  to  see  a  perfect  pistafe  of 
ofMalfoUaaies  and  delneioas,.  should  examine  the  original,  whiab  in  amlna 
of  maahh  hiUnrta^alniDit  aawoilied* 


*  Bentham,  p.  198— SOI. 
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m  a  BKNMnt  when  he  wms  moit  anxious  to  tbow  the  pwrttos  who  were  toler- 
estad  ttiat  the  elerm  was  unfounded,  and  the  exa8pei%tlon  uneetted  tor.  (II) 
Howoter  reluetlantly,  therefore,  he  was  compelled  to  objeet  to  the  hoe.  Qcn- 
Uenian*s  motion, 

'  There  was  only  one  point  on  which  he  differed  in  opinion  from  the  lion. 
Gentleman,  and  that  was  with  respectto  his  reoommendation  to  tlurow  open  to 
Ireland  the  trade  with  India.  The  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  consider  that 
tlial  would  hare  the  eSect  of  increasing^  the  manufiieturing  indnstnr  of  Irdand. 
He  (Mr.  H.)  was  at  a  loss  to  see  how  that  effect  could  be  so  prodnced*  The 
probability  of  the  increase  of  manufiu^tures  in  Ireland  mast  depend  materiaUy 
nod  principally  on  the  protection  experienced  by  property  in  tliat  coantry, 
and  the  advantages  thereby  secured  to  those  whose  interests  were  connected 
with  manufacturing  prosperity.  He  wis  happy  to  say  that  manitectves  had 
begun  in  Ireland.  He  sincerely  trusted  that  they  would  inecease.  Biaay 
oircumstances  Induced  him  to  beliere  that  they  would  do  so ;  Imt  bo  did  net 
believe  that  any  alteration  of  thclaw  for  regulating  the  duty  on  sugar  (rattier, 
as  he  thought,  iodiscreetlv  suggested),  would  nkfe  the  effect  of  afiordiag 
employment  to  the  population  of  Ireland— an  object  which  depended  oa  very 
different  circumstances.  (12) 

.  He  would  uot  take  up  any  more  of  the  time  of  the  house.  He  liad  aketched 
an  ouilioe  of  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  some  of  the  most  importaat  con- 
siderations in  thitf  most  important  subjecL  He  hoped  he  had  shown  timt  he 
did  uot  eutertaiu  the  slightest  wish  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  imwove- 
ment,  or  to  prevent  the  extension  of  sound  commercial  principles ;  (18)  bat 
he  repeated  his  conviction,  that  those  objects  would  best  be  stained  by  ab- 
staining at  present  from  au  inquiry  which  would  be  more  beneflelal  at  a  fataie 
period.  l*be  time  must  come  when  the  subject  would  be  more  ripe  for  con-  . 
sideratiou,  and  when  it  would  be  imperative  to  enter  into  a  full  investigatioB 


'  (II)  But  it  must  be  evident,  that  a  Committee  to  inquire,  could  only  ex- 
asperate th«»se  who  thought  the  inquiry  would  prove  them  to  be  in  the 
wrong,  and  Jbring  truths  to  light  inimical  to  their  interesU.  If,  however* 
•s  Air.  Huskisson  has  all  along  pretended,  the  system  Is  now  ummi  the  best 
footing,  and  as  much  good  Is  done  to  all  parties  as  is  praeticaole,  a  €«■- 
mittee,  before  which  this  should  be  proved^  would  tend  to  calm,  and  not  ex- 
asperate, and  therefore  it  should  have  been  granted.  If  he  feared  the  resaU^ 
what  faith  can  be  put  In  his  statements  ? 

(19)  These  circumstances  should  have  been  stated ;  for  no  crodit  Is  due  to 
a  uaked  assertion  like  this,  coming  from  the  greatest  nmn  that  ever  lived,  a- 
accompanled  by  explanation.    The  House  and  the  Conntrv  want  inm  the 
'  sion,  '     "  "■ 


speaker  the  gronndM  of  his  belief  as  well  as  its  profession,  for  if 
grounds  are  ireaJlr,  the  belief  is  worth  nothing,  and  it  strong^  they  would  < 
vinco  others  as  well  as  the  speaker ;  on  every  account,  therefore,  tey  should  * 
not  be  withheld. 

(18)  On  the  contrary,  the  very  objection  to  grant  the  Committee  nN>ved 
for,  was  a  direct  interference  with  Inquiry  and  invetUgation,  which  are  the 
necessary  pioneers  of  Improvement ;  for  If  it  be  forbidden  to  discover  and 
point  out  what  is  wrong,  how  are  men  to  know  what  Is  improvesMBt,  or  how 
wrong  can  be  displaced  by  right?  The  way  td  extend  sound  comaMrdal 
principles  is  not  by  burying  them  in  official  bosoms,  but  by  submitting  them, 
and  the  nets  proeeedhig  from  them,  to  the  test  of  the  most  rigid  exainlnatioB 
by  others ;  and  he  who  refoses  to  do  this,  doe$  interrupt  the  progress  of  ini- 
lent  and  of  sound  commercial  principles.    That  man,  fa  this  hmlaiiee 


provement  and  of  sound  commercial  principles. 

at  least,  is  Mr.  Huskisson ;  and  we  say  so  with  regret  and  pa!n,  because  we 
had  always  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  most  candid  and  liberal  bmu  In  the  Se- 
nate. But  though  he  muiy  shut  his  eyes  to  liicts  and  consequences,  we  can- 
not :  we  therefore  speak  as  plainly  of  him  now,  as  ^e  wish  all  men  would  da 
en  every  other  occasion. 
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of  all  tbf  ciffcwniUuweB  eonnocftfid  wiUi  it.  Tbe  right  Ikhi.  QeiUleaMB  lil 
iiowu  amicbt  loud  and  general  cheers. 

Lord  Milton  expressed  his  entire  satlsiketlon  at  what  had  fUlen  from  the 
jight  hoo.  Gootleman.  He  had  felt  exceedingly  anxious  to  support  Ids  right 
Hum.  friend *s  motion ;  and  if  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  opposed 
it,  ho  (l^rd  MUtoo)  shonld  haye  felt  himself  bound  to  support  it.  After  the 
foir  and  candid  manner,  however,  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentlenaa  had 
treated  the  subject,  he  really  thought  that  a  postponement  of  the  inquiry 
would  be  more  conduciTe  to  the  object  which  his  hon.  friend  had  in  flew; 
than  its  immediate  adoption ;  as  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gent., 
that  a  preaiature  oonslderation  of  tlie  question  might  exasperate  cooilcting  In- 
terests, and  confirm  prejudices  which  ererv  welUwisher  to  his  country  woold 
desire  to  see  weakened  rather  than  strengthened. 

Afr.  Phillips  had  the  satisfaction  to  state  that  the  manufltctures  of  Lancashhre 
were  greatly  increasing  iu  octiTity.  (J/ear,  hewr^  Jkeor.)  In  confirmation  of  this 
statement,  the  hon.  Genlleinan  read  extracts  from  two  letters  which  he  had 
recently  received  on  thb  subject.  The  first  was  dated  on  the  8th  oi  May,  and 
was  from  a  very  intellij^eut  and  active  individual,  who  said  that  the  calico- 
printers  in  Lancashire  were  doing  more  than  they  ever  did ;  that  of  some  de- 
scriptions of  cloth  three  times  as  much  could  be  sold  as  the  manufacturers 
wete  able  to  maiie ;  that  some  of  the  master  manufacturers  were  verv  desirous 
to  talLC  on  an  additional  set  of  worlcmen  ;  that  at  Blacliburn  and  ottier  places 
ttiere  had  been  an  advance  of  wages ;  that  many  articles  were  sent  off  tlie  mo- 
ment they  were  out  of  the  loom,  &c.  The  second  letter  was  dated  the  I9th 
of  May,  and  stated  that  there  appmred  to  be  a  considerable  revival  of  trad* 
within  the  last  fortnight ;  that  every  body  who  chose  it  might  be  employed  ; 
that  weaviug-wages  were  greatly  advanced,  &c.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  Al- 
though Uiis  revival  of  our  manufactures  had  been  tardy,  he  had  alwavs  thought 
that  it  was  certain.  Ho  had  never  indulged  that  despondency  on  the  subject 
which  seemed  to  tiave  seized  so  many  persons.  In  (act,  although  he  would 
not  enter  into  that  topic  at  the  present  moment,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
causes  which  had  so  long  depressed  our  commerce  and  manufactures  might  be 
easily  traced  and  described. 

There  was  one  object  to  which  a  greater  Importance  than  it  deserVed  seemed 
to  him  to  be  attached ;  and  that  was,  the  lowering  of  the  duties  on  East  India 
sugar.  The  etTect  of  such  a  measure  would  be  comparatively  trifling,  with 
reference  both  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  to  Ireland.  With  regard  to 
the  trade  tu  India,  it  was  a  subject  on  which  he  felt  great  interest.  He  recoi* 
lected  the  time  when  lie  had  anticipated  many  events  connected  with  that  trade 
which  had  since  come  to  pass.  He  recollected  anticipating  that  cotton  yam 
would  be  seat  from  this  country  tu  the  East  Indies — the  cotton  of  which  it 
was  spiyji  having  previously  been  brought  from  the  l!^t  Indies  to  this  coun- 
try— and  maou&ctured  by  the  Native  Indians.  He  recollected  anticipating 
tliatcven  cotton  piece-^oods  would  be  sent  from  thb  country  to  the  East 
Indies.  At  that  period  he  had  been  treated  as  an  enthusiast  and  a  visionary. 
Wiiat  had  since  occurred,  however,  had  proved  the  justness  of  his  anticipa- 
tions :  and  liad  proved  the  advantages  consequent  on  an  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  free  trade.  (14)    He  firmly  believed  that  the  exports  from  this 


(14)  This  is  the  common  history  of  almost  all  improvements — free  trad»— 
gas-lights — steam  navigation— any  thing,  in  sliort,  that  is  nrjr.  Is  at  first  de- 
noun^  as  ifenovattom  ;  but  the  wonder  is, — after  so  many  centuries  of  ex- 
perience, that  every  old  thing  must  have  been  cmce  new,  and  in  Its  time  an 
(nnovatioii  on  some  pre-existing  mode, — that  we  should  still  cling  to  the  old 
as  if  they  never  had  been  new,  and  still  reject  the  new,  as  if  they  never  would 
be  old.  The  anticipations  of  Mr.  Phillips  had  been  realised — so,  no  doubt, 
will  those  of  Mr.  Whitmoreand  Mr.  Sianey,  whatever  Mr.  Huskissou  may  say 
as  to  the  over-rating  advantages  not  yet  realized. 
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J  t«  Inlkt  wotiltf  be  much  grettef  lltto  Ibey  were.  If  fM  EMt  1 
Gdnpany  could  bo  persuaded  to  direst  itself  of  tbe  jetloosy  wbieh  II  enter* 
t«iDad  on  tlie  sotQecL  He  was  persliaded  ttitt  grent  adTuta^  would  relult 
to  tbo  empire  geoemlly,  were  tbe  Company  to  pursue  a  more  liberal  policy. 
11^  imaUmi  of  deterrinf ,  tbey  would  enoouraiee  his  Migesty's  subjects  to.go 
mid  aeCtle  in  India,  thry  would  at  the  sane  time  ineraase  their  own  reTenoe, 
wmk  malarially  contribute  to  tfaeimproTementaadextensifui  of  commerce.  (1ft) 
|1#  bad  beard  of  persons  who  were  rery  anx&DiM  to  send  out  peraons  to  super- 


iateod  tbe  eultlvatiea  of  eotton,  4ad  to  take  other  measures  calcvlated  to  be 
baaaftcial  to  eonmeroe ;  but  so  many  obstacles  were  thrown  In  their  way  by 
tbe  Company,  that  tbey  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  ptans  in  despair,  (lo) 
Ck  was  really  mMch  surprisod  to  hear  any  hon.  Member  say,  that  by  tbe  cem* 
mercial  policy  which  had  lately  been  pursued  in  this  country,  they  were  cut- 
ting down  the  interests  of  the  laad-owner.  It  was  quite  tbe  contrary ;  for 
whaterer  was  calculated  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  empire,  must  be 
alse  calaulated  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  all  the  classes  of  which  the  po- 
pulation of  tbe  empire  was  composed.  With  respect  to  bis  hon.  Frienid's 
motion,  although  he  perfectly  concurred  with  him  in  opinion,  he  thought  it 
might  be  desirable  not  to  press  it  at  the  present  moment^  but  to  wait  ui:til 
tbe  object  in  view  could,  be  obtained  under  circumstances  ef  much  greater 
advantage. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  thanked  the  right  hon.  tbe  President  of  tbe  Board  of  Trade, 
for  tbe  able,  fiiir,  and  candid  exposition  which  he  had  made  of  hie  opinloas ; 
md  ooagratulated  tbe  country  and  India  on  the  unusual  attention  which  sack 
a  question  bad  experieaced  in  tbe  House  of  Commons.  (16^) 

Mr.  8t«e9  said,  that  although  be  was  quite  satisaed  with  tbe  tone  of  tbe 
President  of  the  Board  of  Traoe*S  speech,  and  perfectly  coincided  with  bin 
in  bis  general  commercial  principles,  he  was  anxious  that  some  meaeurei 
should  be  adopted  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  for  tbe  purposes  of  fanpre?* 
Ing  and  extending  tbe  trade  with  India.  He  had  not  heard  a  single  reason 
wmeh  to  him  appeared  cogent  for  continuing  the  duties  on  East  India  sugar. 
He  eould  not  see  any  opening  so  likely  to  be  advantageous  to  the  shipping 
interest  as  the  encouragement  of  trade  with  the  East  Imlies.  If  tlw  duty  were 
taken  off  Bast  India  sugar,  a  larger  quantity  of  sugar  would  neoeasarily  be 
imported  into  this  country,  which,  added  to  the  distance  from  which  it  would 
he  brought,  must  greatly  increase  tbe  amount  of  tonnage  that  would  be  em- 


f  Id)  So  most  all  reflecting  men  think  and  believe,  who  have  not,  like  tbs 
Inafa  Company,  an  opposing  interest  tomaimain.  Neither  Mr.  Huskissonnor 
Mr.  Wynn  have,  however,  taken  anv  one  step  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of 
Englishmen  in  India,  though,  according  to  their  joint  authority,*  the  inteiests 
«f  that  country  are  never  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment.**  EiAer  then  tbey 
must  be  too  dull  to  perceive  its  advantages  to  tbe  empire  (which  is  hardly 
possible),  or  thev  must  want  tbe  courage  and  virtue  to  attempt  it ;  for  if  an^ 
proposition  to  this  effect  were  to  emanate  from  tbem,  it  would  be  almost  cer- 
tain of  success. 

(10)  Is  not  this  simple  fact  suiBclent  ground  for  the  appointment  of  t  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  7 

(16A)  This  is  fairly  a  subject  of  congratulation;  and  it  is  hot  jnstioeto 
Sir  Charles  Forbes,  to  state,  that  bis  constant  attendance  and  support  td  all 
measures  which  he  conscientiously  believes  to  be  for  tbe  welfhre  of  Indfa, 
has  had  its  full  share  in  contributhig  to  this  incTeasin|  faiterest  through  the 
eountry  on  the  subject.  The  introduction  tnto  the  HoiBe  ef  half  a  dotttt 
more  such  members,  to  watch  over  tbe  important  ttitereste  ef  that  distant  and 
iiffTvpresented  country,  would  be  one  of  tbe  surest  mode^  ef  ilvbttSng  pubUe 
•trentlon  to  questions  connected  with  Iti  gerenlttent  And  eemmeroe,  sod  dd 
HMire  good  for  fndia  than  has  eter  yet  been  A<sAt  by  %\rsfi€  Aid  ^itM( 
f gorts.  '  - 
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fUfftd.  H  wmt  prteeiiiall^  #d  that  ground  tliat  he  wts  ditposad  to  pnm  tl» 
gpBsdy  MBsidaratloo  of  this  iBportaot  gabjeet.  He  did  not  see  any  way  im 
yMA  the  shipping  interest  eonld  be  relief^  from  their  present  depresslbn* 
except  by  increasing  the  oonuneree  of  the  country ;  and  he  did  not  see  any 
ipay  by  whioh  thecommeive  of  the  country  could  be  so  eflfectuallyincreasea 
as  by  opening  and  cultivating  thelrade  with  the  East  Indies.  (17) 

Mr.  Ross  obserred,  that  how  hr  it  niglit  be  proper  to  continue  these  pro*, 
tectiupf  duties  in  fhTour  of  the  West  India  Colonies,  he  would  not  undertake 
to  say ;  but  he  thought  that  Xhe  best  mode  would  be  for  the  hon.  Member  to 
withdraw  his  motion  for  the  present,  and  leate  the  matter  to  his  M^iesty*« 
Qovemment.  (19) 

Mr.  W.  Smitd  said,  whether  his  Hon.  Friend  chose  to  withdraw  his  motion 
or  not,  he  could  not  help  observing  that  the  argument,  that  the  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  East  India  sugars  would  do  no  tmrm  to  the  West  India  sngair 
growers,  was  one  which  cut  its  own  throat ;  for,  if  that  was  the  ease,  why 
retain  the  duty  on  the  East  India  sugars,  or  why  call  for  an  inquiry  7  Tbki 
wag  a  proof  that  the  argument  was  not  confided  in,  ereo  by  those  who  used 
it,  or,  at  least,  that  they  laboured  under  a  very  great  delusion  on  the  subXect. 
If  the  argument,  however,  was  good  for  any  thing,  and  if  the  West  India  sugar 

f  rowers  would  really  not  be  injured  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  East 
ndia  sugars,  then  let  the  people  of  England,  at  least,  have  that  satisfactioa 
which  thev  craved  by  500  petitions.  (19^  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had 
said,  that  ft  would  be  much  more  convenient  to  enter  upon  the  full  discussion 
of  the  sul^ect  at  another  period ;  and  bo  could  not  help  remarking,  that  in  this 
way  the  matter  might  be  postponed  for  seven  or  eight,  or,  at  least,  five  or  six 
years,  till  the  East  India  Company  came  again  for  a  renewal  of  their  charter. 
He  would  say  that  such  a  postponement  would  be  a  great  disadvantage  indeed* 
and  he  could  not  see  why  the  matter  should  be  so  long  delayed.  (80)  An  ton. 


(17)  The  mercantile,  the  manufacturing,  the  shipping,  and  the  natiosial 
interests,  would  all  be  largely  benefited  by  the  extension  of  our  trade 
with  India,  to  say  nothing  of  the  commerce,  and  increase  of  happiness 
to  the  people  of  India  themselves.  In  the  scale  against  all  these,  is  sel 
the  limited  interests  of  three  thousand  individuals  composing  the  East  India 
Cunapanv ;  and  they  are  weighty  enough  to  turn  the  balance  I  And  this* 
in  the  free  and  enlightened  country  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  blaxa 
of  knowledge  which  distinguishes  the  19th  century  !  Out  upon  the  use  of 
such  undeserved  and  delusive  epithets  I  Let  us  show  by  our  acts  that  we  sue 
as  enlightened  as  we  pretend,  and  then  we  may  cry  up  the  march  of  intellect 
and  the  meridian  blaze  of  freedom  and  civilization.  But  we  have  yet  mudi 
to  do  before  this  will  be  accomplished. 

(18)  Mr.  Ross,  is  we  believe  a  young  Member  of  the  House,  and  ma  «x« 
peetant  attendant  on  the  Board  of  Control.  He  was  therefore  a  very  appro- 
priate echoer  of  Mr.  Husklsson*s  *  Fallacy  of  Delay.*  The  miidsters  «bA 
their  adherents  generally  think  that  all  motions  except  those  made  by  thesn- 
ssAves  should  be  withdrawn,  and  matters  left  to  the  management  of  Us 
Mijesty *s  Government.  There  is  nothing  new,  therefore,  in  Mr.  TLtm^m 
suggestioo. 

(19)  Mr.  SffiUh*s  position  is  irrefragable.    But  what  is  one  unanswerable 
argument  or  five  hundred  unentered  petitions,  compared  with  the  naiket 
assertloiia  and  thread-bare   fallacies  or  a  Minister  of  state t  Absolutely 
nothiagl 

(90)  No  reason  had  been  ever  attempted  to  be  fflven  for  the  delay,  wra^ 
thftt  it  was  not  the  fittest  time,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  postpone  m 
iMquiry  than  go  into  it.  And  yet,  miserable  as  such  a  subterfuge  was,  what . 
most  be  thought  of  the  intellect  or  the  independence  of  that  House,  opon 
wMeh  it  oserates  as  a  suflldent  reason  for  its  eheering  the  President  of  tht 
B#ard  of  Trade,  and  supporting  him  in  his  opposttf  on  to  the  Inqnlry  destrelL 
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HtmlUm%n  hmA  tftlked  of  tiie  fife  miUloai  iterUng  of  iv^eniie,  wbidi  tk« 
•MDtry  d^Wed  from  the  West  India  fugin^  bat  why  ihoald  not  svgar  pty 
the  Mne  reTeme  wheo  bro«ght  fromttoy  other  qoerter?  He  did  not  feel  n 
neeesMiy  to  say  eny  more  at  present,  as  ft  wm  probable  that  his  bon.  Friend 
woald  withdraw  his  moUon.  Bat  he  had  heard  the  name  of  tbe  Manritins 
menticmed ;  and,  with  respeet  to  that  island,  it  was  worthy  oi  remark,  thst 
since  we  hid  got  possession  of  it,  the  sapplies  of  sugar  from  that  qvarter  hed 
ipcreased  seren-fbld;  and  the  reason  of  tbb,  he  was  informed,  was,  that  the 
sugar  was  raised  by  slaves  newly  imported ;  and  his  firm  convktioo  now  waft, 
that  the  coltif  ation  was  or  had  been  lately  so  carried  on.  W^eo  we  took 
possession  of  it,  the  esportation  of  sngtr  was  from  two  to  three  millions  <vf 

Gonads ;  In  the  last  year  it  was  no  less  than  twenty-three  or  twenty-€Mir  nil- 
oas  of  ponnds.    He  believed  that  this  was  owing  to  a  clandestine  importa' 
t 'of  slaves;       -•      ••     •       . -- .  -      .^ 


tlon  'of  slaves ;  and  by  allowing  that  importUfoa  we  had  dene  madi  mmtt  in- 
jury to  onr  own  islands,  than  woald  be  done  them  by  thlseqatlisation  of  dnty. 
The  production  of  sugar  in  the  East  Indies  would  not  be  much  advanced  by 
each  a  measure  all  at  once.  The  process  would  be  slow,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  the  sudden  advance  of  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  In  the  Blauritiaa,  coald 
be  ax^counted  for,  was  by  presuming  that  a  great  number  of  slaves  Imd  heca 
clandestinely  imported.  At  least  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  tbe  drnnn- 
stancc  roust  have  been  owing  to  such  a  fraudulent  importation.  If  his  hoa. 
Friend  should  think  it  proper  to  withdraw  his  motion,  he  trusted  the  right 
hnn.  Gentleman  would  follow  up  the  views  which  he  seemed  disponed  to  adopt 
with  as  little  dblay  as  possible. 

Mr.  Brrnal  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  the  lion.  Member  for  Norwidi 
(Mr.  Smiths  that  he  did  not  vote  with  the  minority  which  opposed  teezenp- 
tion  of  the  Mauritius  from  the  protecting  duty ;  and  he  rather  thought  that 
his  hon.  Friend  evinced  rather  a  prejudiced  feeling  against  the  West  India. 
He  denied  that  the  West  India  sl.ive  popnlation  decreased  in  proportion  to 
tlH>  increase  of  the  cultivation  of  sugar ;  and  he  had  expected  more  candotr 
from  his  hon.  Friend,  than  that  which  appeared  in  encouraging  the  clamoar 
out  of  doors  against  the  West  India  body.  The  Interest  of  the  West  Indies 
was  a  subject  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

'  Sir  RonEicT  Farquhar  contcnd;>d  thir  it  xian  most  uigust  to  run  down  the 
cliaracter  of  I  he  Mauritius.  He  ilcnied  (Imt  tho  great  increase  of  the  caUift- 
tlon  of  sug^r  in  that  quarter  was  (»vving  In  tlie  importation  of  slaves ;  andsiUl 
maintained,  that  since  It  had  come  into  uur  possession,  the  slave  trade  there 
hid  been  abolished.  He  had  declared,  in  lS2d,  that  the  slave  trade  had  been 
abolished  at  the  Mauritius,  and  he  now  made  the  same  declaration  in  1827. 
No  slave  vessels  had  for  many  years  come  to  the  Island,  except  one  in  I8i0, 
which  had  been  driven  in,  and  destroyed  by  one  of  his  Majesty's  cruisers ; 
and  in  tMs  he  was  confirmed  by  Sir  Ix>wrie  Cole,  who  had  stated,  tlat  not  a 
single  instance  of  tbe  slave  trade  had  occurred  during  his  adminstratioa  of 
the  island. 

Mr.  W.  SMiTn  explained. 

Mr.  Bdxtom  said,  that  he  would  prove  that  the  slave  trade  had  been  car- 
ried on  to  a  most  enormous  extent  in  the  Mauritius,  ander  the  administiatioa 
of  the  hon.  Baronet ;  but  he  had  not  said,  nor  did  he  now  say,  that  die  sUvt 
trade  prevailed  in  the  Mauritius  at  the  present  moment.  He  had  always  ex- 
cepted the  administration  of  Sir  L.  Cole,  because  he  did  not  as  yet  know  whe- 
ther, under  his  administration,  it  had  existed  or  not. 

Mr.  BnouoHAM  expressed  his  high  satisfaction  at  the  tone  and 


in  which  this  discussion  had  been  generally  conducted,  and  particolariy  attht 
way  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  floor  had  displayed  Us  ova 
views  axMl  that  of  the  Government,  on  the  most  important  subject  now  aider 
the  consideration  of  the  House.  He  was  a  warm  friend  to  that  deseriptieo  of 
i(»quiry  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bridgnorth — an  inquiry  wMek 
woitld  have  a  strong  tendency  to.  give  new  life  to  our  eommeroe  and  maoa- 
facture*,  and  afford  a  most  seasonable  relief  to  our  artisans  and  laboareis. 
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He,  tlierslbrs,  would  be  the  last  man  to  tender  his  Klfice  to  the  bon.  ^ 

to  withdraw  his  motion,  had  it  not  been  for  the  candid  and  Liberal  Tiewa  ex*. 
presnedby  the  right  hon.  Qentleman  on  the  floor,  and  the  admirable. teoiper 
which  he  had  evinced  when  speaking  on  this  topic  (21)  He  hoped,  therefore^ 
that,  under  the  present  drcnmstances,  the  hon.  Member  would  feel  himself 
justified  in  not  pressing  his  proposition  at  this  stage.  If  the  hon.  Member 
and  the  house  should  agree  to  that,  he  had  nothing  farther  to  say  on  the  sub« 
ject  at  present,  except  a  few  words,  for  the  purpose  of  notieing  what  appeared 
to  him  to  be  erroneous  views,  wliich  he  was  desirous  to  mention,  in  oitler  to 
prevent  mistakes  among  the  pnbiie. 

He  could  not  agree  with  an  hon»  Gentlonan  below,  that  the  West  tndiea 
derived  no  benefit  from  the  discriminating  duties  imposed  on  the  East  India 
sugars.  If  that  proposition  were  sound,  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  argument  * 
at  once ;  for  if  it  were  clear  that  the  West  Indies'derived  no  l>enefit  from  this 
duty  on  East  India  sugars,  that  duty  ought  to  be  taken  off  at  onee,  without 
any  inquiry.  Tlie  reason  for  Inquiry  was,  on  thkt  hypothesis,  completely 
done  away  ;  and,  therefore,  there  could  be  no  need  for  inquiry ;  since  every 
thing  which  could  be  objtsctof  inquiry  was  attained  by  force  of  the  admission. 
They  were  told  that  we  ought  not  to  force  the  fi!ast  Indies  to  raise  sugar. 
We  did  not  force  them  to  raise  any  thing ;  but  only  said,  *  Withdraw  your 
duty  from  their  sugars,  and  let  them  raise  whatever  they  like.'  They  could 
not  be  forced  to  raise  any  thing  which  they  did  not  choose  to  raise ;  or,  U 
there  was  any  forcing  in  the  case,  the  effect  of  the  present  system  was,  by 
heavy  duties  on  the  East  India  sugars,  to  force  the  West  Indies  to  produce 
them.  One  hon.  Gentleman  admitted  that  the  duties  on  East  India  sugar* 
operated  as  a  bounty  on  West  India  sugars ;  and,  therefbre,  the  force  of  pro- 
duciion,  if  applied  any  where,  was  applied  to  the  West,  and  not  the  ta$X 
Indies.  There  was  one  circumstance  to  which  he  was  particularly  desirous 
to  advert,  and  that  was  the  fact,  that  the  Mauritius  sugars  had  been  exempted 
from  the  protecting  duties  imposed  on  the  East  India  sugars.  .  His  non. 
Friend,  the  member  for  Norwich,  seemed  to  adroit  that  he  had  fallen  into 
some  mistake  on  that  subject;  and  indeed  he  had  not  before  been>ery  ac- 
curately informed  of  the  material  facts  ;  and  what  was  still  more  extraordi- 
nary with  him,  he  had  not  reasoned  accurately  even  upon  those  facts  with 
which  he  had  been  acquainted.  But  why  these  Mauritius  sugar  cultivators, 
should  have  been  put  on  the  footing  of  diminished  duties  with  the  Weal 
Indies,  to  which  they  did  not  belong,  and  exempted  from  the  duties  imposed 
on  the  ESast  India  sugar  cultivators,  with  whom  they  had  a  near  connection, 
it  was' utterly  impossible  to  conceive.  In  one  view  the  Mauritius  had  a 
greater  resemblance  to  the  West  Indies  than  to  the  East  Indies ;  for  there 
was  strong  reason  te  believe  that  its  sugars  were  the  produce  of  slaves,  and 
he  was  afinaid  that  this  might  have  been  one  reason  why  the  cultivators  of  that 
island  had  been  exempted  from  the  East  India  duty.  It  appeared  that  the 
system  had  been  to  give  bounty  and  protection  to  the  masters  of  slaves,  and 
to  withhold  it  from  the  roasters  of  free  men.  He  hoped  that  they  might  live 
to  see  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  in  the  management  of  the  colonies ;  and  look-  . 
Ing  to  what  had  been  said  by  the  right  hoiv  Gentleman  on  the  floor,  it  might 


(91)  The  liberality  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  views  are  easily  maintained  by  a. 
speech ;  but  the  movers  for  the  committee  wanted  to  see  whether  his  aeU  cor- 
respcmded  with  his  prqfetiiofu.  If  Mr.  Brougham  thought  his  measures  were 
as  liberal  as  his  view,  he  should  have  voted  for  the  committee,  for  thai 
must  have  ended  in  doing  justice  to  these  measures.  But  to  assign  the  **  admir- 
able temper'*  mantain^  by  a  speaker,  on  the  subject  of  all  others  the  least 
likelrto  ruffle  even  the  most  Irritable  dispositlou,  as  arfOMm  for  recom-, 
niending  the  motion  for  a  committee  to  be  withdrawn.  Is  certainly  a  novelty 
in  Parliamentary  History;  but  we  should  have  looked  to  Mr.  Brougliam> 
however,  for  something  more  Hke  a  reason  than  this. 
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!•  txpeetad  that  tliet  daj  wss  not  Tery  distaot,  and  therofere  he  ftfraiMl 
Aoa  rMurtiiif ,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  any  harsh  arfoments.  (99) 

With  respect  to  the  East  Indies*  he  coold  not  help  looking  vith  eafsr 
tntlcipatioo,  and  Tery  high  expectation,  to  the  result  of  a  ftill  and  cooiplete 
fnqaiiy  into  the  commerce  and  the  capahilltles  of  that  country,  and  the  ia* 
provemeot  In  our  own  trade  and  manuMctures  which  must  follow.  He  could 
not  help  exulting  in  the  brilliant  prospects  which  such  an  inquiry  presented, 
and  in  his  opinion  must  almost  necessarily  lead.  He  wu  con?inoed  that, 
upon  a  fait  reviston  of  the  condition  of  our  Asiatic  territories,  it  would  appesr 
that  we  did  not,  at  present,  at  all  understand  the  extent  to  which  the  tCast 
India  traftc  might  be  carried  on,  and  that  the  ultimate  effects  would  be  beyond 
erery  thing  of  which  we  had  at  present  anv  conception.  He  would,  perhaps, 
be  permitted  to  mention  one  simple  fkct  in  illustration  of  what  be  meant : 
when  he  was  lately  at  Lancaster,  a  commercial  gentleman  of  that  place  showed 
him  orders  which  he  had  recelTed  for  a  vast  number  of  pieces  of  calico  for  the 
East  India  market,  and  he  desired  him  to  look  at  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and 
there  he  would  find  the  word  *  calico*  mentioned  as  the  name  of  a  fine  frbrle 
imported  f^om  Calicut,  in  the  East  Indies.  In  India,  at  that  time,  they  imported 
the  raw  nmterial  from  us  and  from  otiier  quarters,  and  then  made  as  much 
€rf  the  fkbric  as  supplied  themseWes  and  exported  largely  to  us.  (9S)  Bat 
now  the  process  was  reversed,  and  we  imported  the  cotton  and  raw  msteiial 
fh>m  them,  and  exported  to  them  the  same  fabric,  but  more  highly  fhiished, 
and  of  a  better  quality.  This  was  only  a  small  sample  of  what  might  be 
made  of  thiH  trade,  if  it  were  left  perfectly  free  and  unfettered.  Looking  at 
the  vmtter  in  this  point  of  yiew,  he  was  convinced  that  the  inTestlgation  would 
enable  the  OoTemment  to  do  Its  duty  towards  the  countless  millions  of  IniHa, 
while  the  pro.cess  would  be  attended  with  the  double  advantage  of  proBioting 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  India,  while  it  afforded  the  best  relief  to  our  no- 
imlatioH  at  home.  (94)  There  had  been  something  a  little  personal  in  wiiat 
had  been  sirid  respecting  the  Mauritius,  perhaps  too  much  so  ;  but  he  could 
not  forbear  saying,  that  his  opinion  as  to  the  fact  was  the  same  as  it  had 
been  lash  session,  and  had  been  rather  confirmed  than  altered  by  the  sort  of 
defence  made  by  titeparty  accused  on  the  night  when  the  subject  was  brought 
under  discussion.  lie  wished  that  the  hon.  Member  to  whom  he  allnded 
aright  be  able  to  meet  the  charge  when  it  should  be  regularly  brought  for- 
ward against  him.  There  was  at  present  no  charge  made  against  him  Indi- 
vidualty.  ft  would  be  quite  time  enough  to  make  his  defence  when  he  should 
be  aeensed.  For  himself,  he  had  only  to  repeat,  that  he  had  heard  nothing 
aa  yet  that  had  the  least  tendency  to  m&ke  him  alter  his  former  opinion. 

(99)  Then  Mr.  Brougham  wa»  in  possession  of  harsh  aignmenta,  or  as  we 
aNky  suppose  them,  forcible  ones,  by  which,  if  Mr.  Huskisson  had  made  no 
Ubaral  prmnitcg^  he  Mr.  Broughaai  might  have  proved  bow  ni^aat  was  tho 
peaent  aystcuH  and  how  important  it  was  that  it  should  be  altered.  To  be 
s«rt»  a  geiitiemau  who  thipka  '  good  temper'  in  a  speaker,  a  sufficient  reasoa 
to  praveat  his  pressing  any  inqui^  into  a  bad  system  of  which  that  good 
tampered  speaker  is  at  the  head,  may  also,  with  equal  reason,  think  fhir 
woadses  a.  snfBcient  reason  for  not  prosecuting  further  investigation.  Bat» 
n  ovr  hamMe  estimation,  we  should  say  that  If  he  really  could  use  those 
iaiab  ai^uaMaCa  jaatly,  and  did  not  do  so,  his  abstinence  was  fkr  from  being 

(99)  There  must  be  some  error,  xtre  apprehend,  hi  this  notion  of  the  loAaM 
owtw  iitfportlog  the  raw  cotton  fh)m  us  or  from  any  other  quarts,  as  the  cot- 
iMk  ftea  and  the  apnlf cation  of  its  wool  to, the  manufacture  of  clothing,  is  as 
•Itaa  the  time  of  Herodotav,  who  mentions  it  among  the  peeuliaritlea  of  fft- 
dAifchfaday. 

(K>  Then  he  shoidd  have  therefore  joined  in  reconuneadiag  Mr.  Whitmoro 
tk  prraa  hia  molion  fyw  tha  invesUgation  ;  whereas^  though  believing  it  to 
proailaa  ttkcao  recfproeal  advantages,  he  advises  its  being  withdrawn !  Raally 
l%aia  tftgirdatorial  gentiemeD  are  very  incoroprehensiblf . 
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Mr.  W.  HoRTON  urged  that  if  the  hon.  Bironet,  the  late  Oorernor  of  the 
MaoHti«s,^coimnittedtny  iiidi8eretioiiiii8tteiD(>UD9to4efiBDdUmtelf,  toiDe 
ellowance  should  be  made  for  the  feelings  of  irritation,  natural  to  the  situation 
in  which  he  stood  as  an  accused  person,  and  especially  when  his  case  was 
mixed  and  eonftised  with  others.  Certainly  he  (Mr.  W.  Hartori)  would  say. 
that  if  one-half  of  that  was  true,  which  bad  reached  him  in  his  official  irapaeity, 
not  an  instance  would  be  found  in  the  annals  of  this  country  of  greater  dis- 
grace, not  to  las  hon.  friend  (Sir  R.  Farquhar,)  but  to  the  other  parties  con- 
cerned io  those  transactions.  (Hear.)  He  hoped,  howcTer,  that  this  incidental 
discnssion  would  not  prejudice  the  case  when  it  came  on  fairly  for  inTesti- 
gation. 

Mr.  W.  Wynn,  revertiAg  to  the  question  before  the  House,  obserred,  that 
mB  British  manufaetures  had  superseded  those  of  India,  we  were  bound,  in 
jostle^  and  sound  policy,  to  extend  the  trade  with  that  country  as  much  as 
possible  for  the  sake  of  the  NatlTOS.  The  attention  due  to  the  commerce  of 
India,  as  well  as  to  its  arts  and  literature,  bad  been  much  too  long  delayed ; 
but  measures  had  lately  been  Uken  with  relation  to  t)kose  subjects,  which 
would  redeem  them  from  the  neglect  they  had  experienced.  Under  all  the 
circumstances,  he  hoped  that  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  W.  Whitmore)  would  post- 
pone his  motion.  (25; 

Mr.  W«  Wbitmorx,  in  reply,  said  that  be  yielded  to  the  fepommendatioi^ 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  would  withdraw  his  motion,  and  leave  the 
subject  altogether  in  his  hands.  He  felt  conftdent  the  right  hen.  Qentleman 
would  not  postpone  these  inquiries  for  6?e  years,  till  the  expiration  of  the 
Charter  of  the  East  India  Company.  If,  howeyer,  he  was  disappointed*  he 
should  feel  bosnd  again  to  eall  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  important 
question.  (90). 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 

(S5)  Mr.  Wynn's  notions  ofjusticeand  sound  policy  appear  to  consist  in  think- 
ing it  sufficient  to  prq/eff«  that  to  be  a  duty,  which  he  has  not  only  aTowedly  ne- 
glected, but  does  nothing  to  fulfil,  and  much  to  binder.  Does  he  not  kpow 
of  the  laws  passed  in  India  to  restrain  the  freedom  of  publication  f  an4  has 
not  he  d^euocd  those  laws,  which  authorize  the  Gcrvemor-Oeneral  to  pro« 
scribe  any  book  he  dislikes,  and  make  the  reading  or  even  possessing  it 
after  snch  proscription  a  crime  t  How  can  meh  a  man  feel  an  interest  in  pro- 
moting the  arts  and  lUerature  of  India.  Moreo?er,  does  he  not  know  of  the 
existence  of  the  proclamation  before  ad?erted  td,  for  seizing  the  person  of 
Englishmen  guilty  of  the  sin  of  trading  ten  miles  from  the  metropolis,  whicn 
he  has  yet  taken  no  public  step  to  disavow  or  annul  ?  And  shall  such  a 
man  take  credit  to  himself  for  meaning  to  restore  the  freedom  of  commerce 
with  India  t  It  is  difficult  to  know  which  most  to  admire, — the  effrontery  of 
the  speakers,  or  the  credulity  of  the  listeners  in  the  great  senate  of  this  great 
nation.    Each  are  evidently  at  the  greatest  imaginable  height. 

(26)  What  could  induce  Mr.  Whi^more  to  withdraw  his  motion  oAer  sueh 
reasons  for  not  entertaining  it,  it  is  difficult  to  divine.  Perhaps  a  desire  not 
to  occupy  by  a  division  the  time  which  would  be  lost  by  his  defeat.  Still, 
however,  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  stated  this,  rather  than  appear  to  have 
yielded  to  recommendations,  which,  unaccompanied  with  any  better  reasons, 
ought  not  to  have  had  any  weight  whatever.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  see 
that  he  pledges  himself  again  to  bring  forward  this  question,  if  his  expecta- 
tions are  not  fulfilled.  But,  after  such  an  exhibition  as  the  debate  affords,  we 
really  must  say  that  we  begin  to  have  less  and  less  confidence  in  the  power 
of  good  reasoning  to  move  either  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  Country, 
and  more  and  more  ground  for  apprehending  that  It  is  in  the  power  of  any 
man  of  tolerable  ingenuity,  clothed  with  official  rank  and  power,  to  pass  off 
upon  both,  the  most  delusive  fallacies  as  undeniable  truths,  and  to  triumph, 
by  the  mere  force  of  smooth  phrases  and  harmonious  peripds,  over  the  under- 
standings of  even  well  meaning  and  respectable  men. 

OrUnUU  Herald,  Vol,  U.  f  X 
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OIVIL    AND  MILITARY  APPOIlfTMBlfTS,  PROMOTIOMS, 
AMD   OHAMGBrf,   IN   INDIA. 

[B.  tignifies  Bombay— M.  Madras— and  C.  Calcatta.] 

Arabin,  Lieut.  7tb  N.  I.,  appointed  to  I^oneera,  and  ordered  to  >oiD  7th,  or 

Hill  Company.— C.  Nov.  7. 
Anderson,  J.  Ens.,  posted  to  44tb  N.  I.,. at  Dacca.«-C.  Nor.  9. 
Andrews,  J.  R.  B.  Ens.,  posted  to  18th  N.  I.,  at  Bbartpore. — ^Not.  9. 
Apperley,  H.  Ens.,  to  do  duty  with  2Hth  N.  I.,  at  Barrackpore. — C.  Not.  9. 
Alston,  J.  S.  Ens.,  to  ^o  dnty  with  40th  N.  I.,  at  Dinapore.— C.  Not.  9. 
Abbot,  F.,  Uent.  Eng.,  to  assist  Lieut.  Warlow  in  executiTe  duties  of  7th,  or 

Gawnpore  IMt.  of  Department  of  Public  Works. — C.  Not.  10. 
Armstrong,  Mr.  H.,  Assist,  to  Mag.  and  Collector  of  Samn. — C.  Not.  .9. 
Bartlet,  A.  F.,  Lieut.,  18th  N.  L,  to  be  Adj.  v.  Luyken,  prom.— B.  Oct.  27. 
Bamewell,  R.,  Msgor,  96th  N.  L,  on  furl,  to  the  Cape  for  healtlu — B.Not.S. 
Blackney,  Lieut.-Cok  rem.  from  Sdth  to  Ath  N.  L — C.  Oct.  80. 
Brottghton,  T.  D.,  Ueut.-Coi.  Com.,  rem.  from  10th  to  98th  N.  I.— C.  Oct.)0. 
Barber,  Offl.-Assist.-Sarg.,  to  haTe  charge  of  Station  Hospital  at  Burack- 

pore.— C.  Oct.  81. 
Brownlow,  O.  A.,  Comet,  8d.  L.  C,  to  be  Lieut,  t.  Dibdin,  deceased.— C. 

Not.  4. 
Bertram,  W.,  Capt.  lOth  N.  I.,  to  be  Major.— C.  Not.  4. 
Broughton,  E.  R.,  Capt.,  Slst  N.  L,  to  be  Migor.— C.  Not.  4. 
Biddulph,  T.,  Ens.,  posted  to  4JHh  N.  I.,  at  Bartool.— C.  Not.  9. 
Budd,  G.  R.,  Com.,  to  do  duty  with  9th  L.  C,  at  Cawnpore.— C.  Not.  9. 
Beatson,  T.  F.  B.,  Com.,  to  do  duty  with  1st  L.  C,  at  Sultanpore  (Beoaies). 

C.  Not.  9. 
Bailey,  C.  D.,  Ens.,  to  do  duty  with  95th  N.  I.,  at  Barrackppre.— C.  Nor.  9. 
Blackwood,  W.,  Ens.,  to  do  duty  with  60th  N.  L,  at  Allahabad.— €.  Not.  9. 
Brown,  W.,  Lieut.  1st  Extra  N.  I.,  to  be  ReTenue  SurTevor  at  Seranpore.— 

C.  Not.  17. 
Baddeley,  W.  C.  Lieot.-Col.  16ih  N.  I.,  on  ftirlougfa  to  Europe.— C.  Oct. ML 
Byres,  P.,  Lieut.- Col. -Com.  S8th  N.  I.,  on  furlough  to  Europe^ — C.  Not.  4. 
Boulderson,  Mr.  H.  L ,  to  be  Secretary  to  Board  of  ReTenue  m  Western  Pro- 

Tinces.— C.  Not.  9. 
Barlow,  Mr.  R.,  appointed  Magistrate  and  Collector  of  the  Jungle  Nicfaals.— 

C.  Jan.  9. 
Clibborn,  F.,  Lieut.  1st  Gren.  N.  L,  to  be  Adjutant  t.  Teasdale,  trasst— 

B.  Oct.  34. 

Cooper,  J.  C,  Ens.  remoTed  from  8d  to  49th  N.  I.,— C.  Oct.  90. 
Campbell,  N^  BreT.  Capt.  and  Lieut.  N.  I.,  to  be  Captain  of  a  Company.— 

C.  Not.  4. 

Caddy,  D.  T.,  Ensign,  2d  Extra  N.  L,  to  be  Lieutenant  t.  Home,  deceased. 
— C.  Not.  10. 

Crispin,  G.  C,  Com.,  posted  to  3d  L.  C,  proceeding  to  Muttra. — C.  Not.  9. 

Cox,  W.J  Ens.,  to  do  duly  with  OOth  N.  1.,  at  Meerut.— C.  Not.  9. 

Cracroft,  Mr.  W.,  app.  8d  Judge  of  the  ProTincial  Court  of  Appeal  and  Cir- 
cuit for  the  DiTision  of  Benares. — C.  Jan.  4. 

Dundas,  T.  G.,  Ensign,  4lh  Extra  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.,  t.  Bradley,  decetsed.— 
C.  Not.  4. 

DaTies,  J.,  Captain,  8d.  Extra  N.  L,  to  be  Fort  A^juUnt  of  Fort  WttliaB.— 
C.  Not.  10. 

Pickson,  Lieut.-Col.,  remoTed  from  7th  to  10th  Regt.  Lt.  CaT. — C.  Not.  4. 

D«U«rd,  Assist.-Surg.,  to  do  duty  with  4th  Battalion  Artillery,  at  Dam  Do** 
— C.  Not.  0. 

Durant,  G.,  EUisign,  to  do  duty  with  40th  N.  1.,  at  Dioapore.-7^.  Not.  9. 

DaTidson,  Assist  .Surgeon,  to  do  duty  with  his  M%jesty*s  47th  Regiment.— 
C.  Not.  18. 

Dunsmure,  Mr.  J.,  to  be  Collector  of  Sukeswar.— C.  Not.  9. 
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Dnndai,  fifr.  W.,  app.  Principal  Assist,  io  the  West.  Div.  of  the  Delhi  Terri- 
tory.—C.  Dec. ». 
Dawes,  Mr.  C,  appoioted  8d  Judge  of  the  ProTlDcial  Courts  of  Appesl  and 

Circuit  for  the  Diyision  of  Dacca. — C.  Jan.  i. 
Erans,  R.,  Sns^  posted  to  21st  N.  I.  at  Bhurtpore. — C.  Not.  9. 
ETans,  D.  F^  Kns.,  16th  N.  I.  on  fnrlouffh  to  Ceylon  for  six  months.— 

C.  Nov.  9. 
Foster,  R.,  Lieut.  Eng.,  on  ftirlough  to  Europe  for  health.-— B.  Oct.  6. 
Finch,  Assist.-Surg.  app.  to  ISth  N.  I.  in  Assam. — C.  Oct.  96. 
Fordyce,  J.,  9d  Ueut.  Art.  to  be  let  Uent,  t.  Wakefield,  dec.— C.  Not.  10. 
Faithful,  Lieut.  48d  N.  L  directed  to  return  to  Pioneer  Corp8.^C.  Not.  7. 
French,  J.,  Ens.,  posted  to  fi7th  N.  I.  at  PerUubgurh  (Oude).— C.  Nor.  9. 
Fagan,  L.  C,  Ens.,  to  do  doty  with  7th  N.  I.  at  Berbampore.— C.  Not.  9. 
Fraser,  G.  J.,  Lieut.,  1st  L.  C.  to  be  an  Assist.-ReT.-SerT.  at  Sahaninpore. — 

C.  Not.  17. 
Fumell,  Assi8t.-Snrg.  to  do  duty  with  44th  N.  L— C.  Not.  18. 
Fraxer,  Mr.  H.,  to  be  Prin.  Assist,  in  North  DiT.  of  Delhi  Territorr.— 

C.  Not.  9.  .  / 

Fisher,  Rct.  H.  S.,  app.  joint  District  Chaplain  at  Meerut.— C.  Nov.  8.' 
Fraser,  Rot.  W.,  app.  District  Chaplain  at  Bareilly.— G.  Not.  S.         * 
Floyer,  Mr.  A.  C  ,.app.  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Beerbhoom.— C.  Jan.  4. 
Gamham',  Lieut.-Col.,  rem.  from  69th  to  86th  N  I.— C.  Not.  4. 
Gordon,  A.  C,  Assi8t.-Surg.,  to  do  duty  with  his  Migesty*s  47th  reg.— 

C.  Not.  6.  , 
Grant,  A.,  Lieut.,  1st  Europ.  Reg,  exchanged  with  Lieut.  Nioolay,  S6th  N.  I. 

— C.  Not  9. 
Gordon,  Jas.;  Com.,  posted  to8d  L.  C.  proceeding  to  Keitah. — C.  Not.  9. 
Grimes,  H.  S.,  Ens.,  to  do  duty  with  SSd  N.  I.  at  Keitah.— C.  Not.  9. 
Graham,  Assist.-Surg.,  to  do  duty  at  General  Hospital.— C.  Not.  18. 
Glass,  W.,  Assist.-8urg.,  on  furlough  to  Europe. — C.  Not.  10. 
Graham,  G.  T.,  9d  Ueut.  reg.  of  Art.  on  furlough  to  Europe— C.  Not.  10. 
Gorton,  Mr.  W.,  app.  9d  Judge  of  the  ProTincial  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Ciniuit, 

for  the  DiTision  of  Benares. — C.  Jan.  4. 

Ramerton,  A.,  Ens.,  15th  N.  L  to  be  Lieut,  t.  C.  R.  A.  Jones,  dee.— 

B.  Oct.  97. 

Huthwaite,  Lieut.-Col.,  rem.  from  19th  to  84th  N.  L— C.  Oct.  80th. 

Hall,  L.  N.,  Lieut.,  16th  N.  L  to  be  Capt.  of  a  Comp.— C.  Not.  4. 

Hill,  H.  H.,  Ens.,  40th  N.  L  to  be  Lieut,  t.  Symes,  dec.— C.  Not.  4. 

Hawkins,  G.  S.,  Lieut.,  88th  N.  I.  to  be  a  Memb.  of  Arsenal  Committee  in 

Fort  William.— C.  Not.  4, 
•  Hawkey,  Lieut.-Col.,  rem.  from  7th  to  8th,  reg.  L.  C. — C.  Not.  4. 

HoUoway^.,  Ens.,  posted  to  69th  N.  I.  at  Barrackpore. — C.  Not.  9. 

HoUings,  W.  C,  Ens,  posted  to  68d  N.  L  at  Bareilly.— C.  Not.  9. 

Hill,  O.  M.,  Ens.,  to  do  duty  with  9d  Extra  N.  I.  at  Futteghur.— C.  Not.  9. 

Hamilton,  J.  J.,  Capt.,  98d  N.  L  to  be  an  Assist.- A^j. -Gen.  v./plin,  pro- 
ceeded to  Europe. — C.  Not.  17.  ^ 

Hodges,  A.,  Lieut.,  99th  N.  I.  to  be  an  Assist.-ReT.-SerT.  at  Saharunpore. — 

C.  Not.  17. 

Hunter,  H.,  Ueut.,  58th  N.  L  on  ftirlough  to  Europe. — C.  Not.  10. 
Holyoake,  H.  M.,  Ueut.,  6th  Foot,  on  furlough  to  Europe.— C.  Not.  10. 
Heyland,Mr.  A.,  Assist,  to  Mag.  and  Collector  of  Beerbhoom.— C.  Not.  9. 

.  Incell,  T.  W.,  Capt,  16th  N.  L,  to  act  as  Assist.  A4i*-Gen.  to  Guicowar  Sub. 

Force,  during  absence  of  Capt.  Leighton.-*B.  Oct.  19. 
IfTing,  ReT.  J.,  app.  District  Chaplain  at  Futteghur.— C.  Not.  8. 

Jones,  C.  R.  W.,  Ueut.,  15th  N.  I.,  to  be  A4}Utant  t.  Macmahon,  transf. 

— B.  Oct.  98. 
Jeremie,  P.,  Capt.,  InT.  Estab.  to  be  an  Assist,  to  Opima  A^ftiiA  in  Belar. 

— C.  Not.  17. 
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LeUbtoD,  Li«ut.-Col.  Com.,  app.  to  Qeneral  Staff  of  Armjr,  on  tnowiiiee  •( 

a  M^.-Gen.,  and  to  relieve  Litmt.-Col.  Com.  Hetsnan,  in  cominafld  of  Sa- 

rtt  DIv.  of  Army.— B.  Oct.  5. 
Leigbton,  Assist.  A^j.-Gen.,  to  act  as  Dep.  A^j.-Gen.  of  Army. — B.  Oct.  19. 
Levey,  J.  B.,  lieat.,  Pion.  Batt.,  to  be  AcQ.  ▼.  Laing  prom.-^B.  Oct.  98. 
Lkieas,  R.  St.  J.,  Ens.,  posted  to  Otb  N.  I.  at  Secrore.*-C.  Not.  9. 
Lomer,  Ens.,  to  do  duty  with  67th  N.  I.  proceeding  to  Dinapore.-^.  Not.9. 
Laugbton,  Ass.-Surg.,  to  perform  med.  duties  of  Ciy.  Stat,  of  Fnttahpoie. 

— C.  Nov.  17. 
Law,  F.,  Mr.,  app.  Sen.  Judge  of  the  ProTincial  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Circuit 

for  the  Division  of  Dacca. — C.  Jan.  4. 
Lowther,  Wr,  Mr.,  opp.  fourth  Judge  ditto  of  ftei^u'es. — C.  Jan.  4. 

Mitchell,  T.,  Ueut.,  16th  N.  I.,  Interp.  in  Mahratta  Language,  to  be  Interp. 

also  in  Hindoostanee,  and  Quart.-Mast.  v.  Jones,  app.  Adj. — ^B.  Oct.  99. 
Malcolmson,  Act.  Asst.-Surg.  to  have  med.  charge  of  H.  C.  cruiser  'NonMhta. 

— B.  Nov.  8. 
Monke,  H.,  Lieut.,  89th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.  of  a  Comp.— C.  Nov.  4 
Monro,  £.  A.,  Ens.,  iOlh  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Orr,  dec.— C.  Nov.  4. 
Macleod,  A.,  Assist.^urg.,  app.  to  do  duty  with  9d  BaU  Artillerv  at  Dum  Dua. 

— C.  Nov.  6. 
Maitland,  H.  D.,  Ens.,  posted  to  4th  Extra  N.  I.  at  Allahabad.— C.  Nov.  9. 
Massie,  W.  H.,  Ensign,  posted  to  89th  N.  I.  proceeding  to  Guarawanak. 

--C.  Nov.  9. 
Murray,  H.  J.  O.,  Ens.,  posted  to  41th  N.  I.  at  Dacca.— C.  Nov.  0. 
Mo^ar,  T.  W.,  Ens.,  potted  to  14th  N.  I.  at  Lucknow.— C.  Nov.  0. 
Master,  W.,  Cor.  to  do  duty  with  1st  Lt.  Com.  at  Sultanpore  (Benares.) 

■M-G.  Nov.  9. 
MacnAgbten,  J.  D.  Com.,  to  do  duty  with  9th  L.  C.  at  Cawnpor«.— C.  Nov.9. 
Mayow>  J.  H.W.,  Ens.,  to  do  duty  with  14th  N.  I.  at  Lucknow.^-C.  Nov.  9. 
Mackay,  G.  J.,  Ens.,  t  o  do  duty  with  40d  N.  L  at  Cawnpore«-^C.  Nov.  9. 
Matekensie,  A.,  Ens.  11th  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Fleming,  dec.— C.  Nov.  19. 
Mallock,  S.  Lieutenant,  Eng.  to  be  Surveyor  to  Sonderbnnd  Commission. 

— C.  Nov.  17. 
Mackensie,  Brevet  Captain,  H.  M.  Royal  Regt.,  on  furlough  to  Europe.— 

C.  Oct.  80. 
Mansell,  Mr.  C.  J.,  app.  Assist,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Revenne  in 

the  West.  Prov.— C.  Dec.  29. 
Mitford,  Mr.  R.,  9d  Judge  of  the  Provincial  CourU  of  Appeal  andCirtuit  fbr 

the  Division  of  Dacca.— C.  Jan.  4. 

Nugent,  Ens.,  from  the  8(Hh  to  66th  N.  I.— C.  Oct.  87. 

Nation,  8^,  Lieat.-Col.«  to  be  LieiU-Col.  Com.  of  Inf.  v.  Haldaaa,  dne. 

— C.  Nov.  4. 
Nnnn,  J.,  Ens.,  9lBt  N.  I.  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Ward,  prcpi.— C.  Nov,  4. 
Nicolay,  F.  G.,  Ueut.,  86th  N.  L,  ezdmnged  with  Lieut.  Grant,  Ist  Earvf . 

RegU-^:.  Nov.  9. 
Oldfleld,  Mr.  H.  S.,  app.  Magistrate  of  Gaaeepore.— C.  Nov.  88. 
Prescott, C,  Lieut.,  5th  N.  L,  to  A4j.  v.  Spencer,  titttsf.— B.  Oct.  88. 
Peers,  J.,  Ens.,  49th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  WUlie,  dec— C.  Nov.  4. 
Peroival,  Veterinary-Surgeon,  H.  M.  11th  I4.  Drag.,  on  fyirltragh  to  Eorope. 

— C.  Nov.  6. 
Parish,  l^ev.  It.,  app.  District  Chaplain  at  Agra.— C.  Nov.  8. 
iPraetor,  Rtfv.  T.,  app.  District  (%aplain  to  Gar.  of  Fort  WilUauK— ^.  Nov.  8. 
Richards,  Lieat.-Col.  Cdm.,  posted  to  51st  N.  L— 0.  Oct.  80. 
Ramsay,  Sir  T.,  Lieut.-Col.  Com.  rem.,  from  88th  to  16th  N.  I.— C.  O0I.88. 
Rbe,  H.,  Atilit  Sar.,  to  perform  medical  duties  at  Myn-es-sing.-^.  Not.  it. 
Richardson,  R.  E.  T.,  Ens.,  posted  to  68d  N.  I.  at  Benares.-i4/.  Nov.^r 
Rogers,  H.  Bl,  Brev.  Mig.  6tli  ibot,  to  Europe  on  half-pay.— <:.  Nov.  10. 
Reader,  Mr.  J.  T.,  to  be  Collector  of  Sehrampore.— €.  Nov,  9. 
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R%ia,  Mr.  A.,  ai 
RIcketts,  "" 


[r.  A.,  app.  Rfl^istmr  of  the  Zillah  Court  ^t  Chiitagong.— C,  Not.  39. 
,  Mr.  H.,  Joint  Magistrate  and  dep.  Collector  of  wasore.— C.  Jan.  4. 

Smith,  John,  Lieut.-Col»,  ported  to  10th  N.  I.— C.  OzU  90.  '^ 

Stewart,  Br.  Capt.  and  Lieut.  4th  Extra  N.  I.  to  be  Capt.  of  a  Co|DPt--C*  Not.  4. 
Sutherland,  J.,  Ens.,  Wth  N.  I,,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Nelson  4ec,--C.  Not.  10 
Swetteaham,  Lieiit.-Col„  rem.  from  8th  to  9ih  tight  Cav.—C.  Not.  4. 
Stoart,  J.  L.,  Lieut.-CoK,  rem.  from  66th  to  OTth  N.  I.— C.  Not.  4. 
Spence,  J.  K.,  Ena.,  posted  to  28th  N.  I.  at  Barrackpore.— C.  Not.  9. 
Seott,  G.,  Corn.,  to  do  duty  with  1st  L.  C.  at  Snitanpore (Benares)— C,  No? ,P. 
Steele,  C,  Ens.,  to  do  duty  with  40th  N.  I.  at  Dinapore.— C.  Not.  9. 
Scott,  J.  C,  Ens.,  to  do  duty  with  90th  N.  L  atBarrackpore.— C.  Not.  9. 
Sleigh,  Brig.,  to  inspect  whole  of  CaT.  regts.  at  head-quarters.— C.  Vot.  14. 
Stone,  Capt.,  U.  M.  13lh  Lt.  Drag.,  qu  furlough  to  Europe.— C.  Oct  30. 
Snell,  Lieut,*qol.,  H.  M.  41st  Foot,  on  furlough  to  Europe.-rC.  Not.  6. 
Shaw,  Mr.  J.,  Registrar  of  Dinagepore,  and  joint  Magistrate,  stationed  at 

Maldah.— C.  Not.  9,  -  -o  » 

Bwetenhan,  Mr.  H.,  to  be  Collector  of  Kagehanpoor.— C.  Not.  9, 
Shaw,  Mr.  T.  A.,  app.  Judge  of  the  Zillah  of  Chittagong.-M^.  Ja«.  4. 
Turoer,  Lieut-Cpl.  Com.  Ist  L.  C,  on  (urlougb.-rB,  Oqt.  30. 
Tod,  Jas.,  Lieut. -Col. »  posted  to  51st  N.  I.— C.  Oct.  30. 
Tytler,  G.  F.,  Ens.  16th  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut,  t.  Wyatt  prom.— C.  Not.  4. 
Tickell,  B,^  Capt.   Eng.,  to  perform  duties  as  superior  Eng.  in  Dep.  Pub. 

Works,  South  West  ProTinces.— C.  Not.  10. 
Thomson,  Ueut.-Col.,  rem.  from  10th  to  7th  reg.  Lt.  CaT.— C.  Not.  4. 
Tickell,  R.  S.,  Ens.,  posted  to  4th  Extra  N.  L,  at  Allahabad.— C.  Not.  9. 
Thomson,  H.  M.,  BroT.  Major  6th  Foot,  to  Europe  on  half-pay.— C.  Not.  10. 
Thomson,  Mr.  O.  F.,  Assist,  to  Magistrates  and  to  Collector  of  Bafeilly.— 

C.  Not.  9. 
Tucker,  IteT.  J.  J.,  app.  Chaplain  at  station  of  Patna.— C.  Not.  ». 
TrcTelykn,  Mr.  C.  E.,  app.  Assist,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Re^Muo 
'  in  the  Western  Prorineet.— C.  Dec.  jSI9. 
Turquand,  Mr.  W.  J.,  appointed  J uc^e  and  Magistrate  of  Dacca  Jelalpere.— 

C.  Jan.  4. 

Vibart,  Mr.  T.  G.,  app.  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Jasnpore.— C.  Jan.  4. 
Worsley,  Ueut.  6th  Extra  regti,  to  officiate  as  Aid-de-camp  to  Major-(jleneral 

Dick.— C.  Oct.  28.  * 

Weston,  F.  A.,  Lient.-Col.,  rem.  from  5th  to  35th  N.  I,— C.  Oct.  80. 
Ward,  J.,  Maj.,  to  be  Lieut.-Col.  of  Inf.,  t.  Nation  prom.— C.  Not.  4. 
Wyatt,  B.,  Maj.,  to  be  Lieut-Col.  of  Inf.,  t.  J.  C.  Grant,  dec.— C.  Not.  4. 
Wood,  W.  H.,  Lieut.-Col.,  rem.  from  86th  to  eSth  N.  I.— C.  Not.  4. 
Wemyss,  W.  B.,  Corn.,  posted  to  9th  U  C  at  Cawnpore.— C.  Not.  9. 
Wallace,  J.,  Ens.,  posted  to  8d.  N.  I.  at  Lucknow.— C.  Not.  9. 
Whitelocke,  G.  F.,  Ens.,  posted  18th  N.  I.  at  Assam.— C.  Not.  9. 
Williams,  G.  W.,  Ens.,  posted  to  40th  N.  I.  at  Dinapore.— C.  Not.«. 
Wheler;  T.  T.,  Ens.,  posted  to  56th  N.  L  at  Mis8eerabad.--C.  Not.  9. 
Walker,  A.,  Assist.  Surg.,  to  have  med.  charge  of  Ist  troop  1st  Horse  brig, 

of  Art.— C.  Noy.  11.  * 

Woodhouse,  Assist.  Surg.,  to  do  duty  with  H.  M.  40th  regt.— C.  Not.  )8. 
Wateon,  J.  E.,  Capt.  59th  N.  1.,  on  furlough  to  Europe.— C.  Not.  It. 
Walters,  Mr.  H.,  app.  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  the  aty  of  Dacca.— C.  Jan.  4. 

BIRTHS. 

Aiken,  Mrs,,  J.  R.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Kidderpore,  Not.  8. 

Arrowsmith,  Mrs.,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  of  the  Comp.  Marine,  of  a 

d»ugtatpr,  at  Calcutta,    Not.  18. 
Agabeg,  Esq.,  the  lady  of  Laaar,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,    Jan.  5. 
Bushworth,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Bdw.,  of  9d  European  Regt.  of  a  dau£hter,  oa 

the  riTer  near  Patna,    Not,  16.  w  -^  -•       « 
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BnrtoD,  tlw  lady  of  Ueut.  W.  P.,  87th  Regt.  N.  I.,  of  a  dangbter,  at  Traa- 

qnebar.    Not.  6. 
Brown,  Mrs.  T.,  of  a  son  and  heir,  at  Calcatta,    Dee.  81. 
Caasidy,  the  wife  of  Sub.  Ass.  Surgeon  P.,  of  a  son,  at  Baneoot,    Not.  4. 
Clark,  the  lady  of  Capt.  W.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,    Not.  S5. 
Clay,  Esq.,  the  lady  of  C.  H.,  of  a  daughter^  at  Madras,    Not.  0. 
Campbell,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Col.  H.  M.,  46th  Regt.  of  a  son,  at  Cannamore, 

Not.  10. 
Cameron,  the  wife  of  Mr.  W.  1).,  of  the  H.  C.  Bmgal  Marine,  of  a  daughter, 

at  Calcutta,    Dec.  10. 
Carrie,  Esq.,  the  lady  of  P.,  of  the  CItII  Senrice,  of  a  son,  at  Aaifflgurh, 

Dec.O. 
Cooper,  the  lady  of  lient.  Col.  H.  E.  6.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Hand,    Dec  II 
Coreton,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  of  H.  M.  16th  Lancers,  of  a  son,  at  Meeiui, 

Dec.  10. 
DaTidson,  Bfrs.,  wife  of  Mr.  A.,  of  the  Adj.-0€0.-Office,  of  a  daughter,  at 

Calcutta,    Not.  95. 
Denman,  Esq.,  the  lady  of  W.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  '  Dec  8. 
DaTis,  the  lady  of  Capt.  C.  E.»  Garrison  Staff  at  Singapore,  of  a  daughter, 

at  Singapore,  Not.  2. 
Durham,  Esq.,  the  lady  of  W.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,    Dec  18. 
Dubar,  the  lady  of  Mr.  W.,  of  a.  son,  at  Sealdah,    Jan.  13. 
Esperance,  Bfrs.  C,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,    Oct.  81. 
Eluot,  Esq.,  the  lady  of  6.,  CitU  SerTlce,  of  a  daughter,  at  Rutaaguiig, 

Not.  16. 
Fendall,  the  lady  of  Blijor,  of  a  daughter,  at  Allahabad,    Not.  U. 
Fraser,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,    Not.  27. 
Oouldsburg,  Esq.,  tiie  lady  of  P.,  of  the  CItII  SerTioe,  of  a  daughter,  at 

Bankippre,  Patna,    Not.  2. 
Grame,  Esq.,  Member  of  Council,  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  H.  L..  of  a  son,  at 
■  Madras,    Not.  1. 
Oodby,  the  lady  of  Capt.  C,  90th  Regt.,  N.  I.,  of  a  son,  at  SultaBpore, 

Not.  10. 
Gray,  Mrs.  Jessey,  the  lady  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Gray,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta, 

Dec  8. 
GrIiBths,  the  lady  of  Ueut.  C,  of  a  son,  at  Bardlly,    Dec.  17. 
Herklots,  Esq.,  the  lady  of  J.  D.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Chinsurat,   Not.  7. 
Hudson,  Esq.' the  lady  of  G.  W.,  of  a  son,  at  Caxially,  Not.  15. 
HollandL,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  Sub.-Assist.  Com-Gen.,  of  a  son,  at  Bbooj. 

Oct.  19. 
Awtayne,  the  lady  of  the  Tenerable  Archdeacon,  of  a  son  and  heir,  at  Bos- 
bay,    Not.  19. 
Horn,  Mrs.  P.  8.,  of  a  son,  at  Entally,   Jan.  9. 

Kirby,  the  lady  of  Ueut.,  4th  regt.  N.  L,  of  a  daughter,  at  SecundMabad, 
Not.  6. 

Law,  the  wife  of  Bfr.  John,  architect,  of  a  son,  at  Bfadras,  Dec  15. 
Law,  Capt.  Art,  the  lady  of^  of  a  son,  at  Bombay,  Oct.  98. 
Lennox,  H.  C,  48d  regt.,  the  lady  of  Ueut.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Barrackpore, 
Not.  19. 

.Mackillop,  Esq.,  the  lady  of  G.,  of  a  sou,  at  Calcutta,  Not.  1. 
Mackenzie,  Mrs.  M.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  Not.  6. 
Maclean,  Esq.,  the  lady  of  A.  C,  of  a  son,  at  Moorshedabad,  Not.  14. 
Masse,  the  lady  of  the  Rot.  T.  W.,  of  a  son,  at  Bangalore,  Oct.  0. 
Maclean,  the  lady  of  Ueut.  Y.  C,  of  a  daughter,  at  Fort  William,  Dee.  4. 

OgilTy,  Esq.,  the  lady  of  George,  of  a  son,  at  Cambala,  Not.  99. 
Oakes,  the  lady  of  Capt.  E.,  of  the  ship  Isabella  Robertson,  of  a  daughter,  at 
Macao,  Not.  10. 
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Pemiits,  the  wife  of  Mr.  J.,  pf  e  son  and  heir,  at  Calcattm,  Jan.  3. 
Pattle,  Eaq.,  the  lady  of  J.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Ghowringhee,  Jan.  14. 
Proctor,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  T.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  Oct.  81. 
Pennington,  Esq.,  the  lady  of  W.  P.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Cuttaek,  Not.  I. 
Probyo,  the  lady  of  Capt.  O.,  of  the  Hon.  Company  *s  ship  Mlaerra,-  of  a  son, 

May  15. 
Phillips,  Mrs.  A.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  Not.  97. 
Prat,  Mrs.  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Mr.  W.  Prat,  of  the  Bengal  Blarine,  of  a  son, 

at  Calcutta,  Dec.  16. 
Patton,  Esq.,  the  lady  of  J.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Dacca,  Dec.  4. 

Robison,  the  lady  of  Capt.  H.,  of  a  son,  at  Elichpoor,  Dec.  4. 
Rosario,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Constantine  De,  of  a  son,  at  Madras,  Dec.  16. 

StOTOPs,  the  lady  of  the  Rot.  T.  N.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Dinapore,  Dec  85. 
SoQsa,  Mrs.  P.  A.  De,  of  a  son  and  heii ,  at  Maldm,  Bombay,  Dee.  5. 
Sutherland,  Mrs.  P.,  of  a  daughter,  at  the  Free  School,  Calcutta,  Jan.  14. 
Stewart,  Mrs.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  Not.  85. 

Showers,  the  lady  of  Migor,  4th  Extra  N.  I.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Jaunpore, 
Oct.  17. 

Templar,  Esq.,  the  lady  of  J.  W.»  CItII  Serrlee,  of  a  daughter,  al  Patna, 

Oct.  86. 
Thompson,  Esq.,  the  lady  of  T.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  Not.  9. 
Thompson,  Esq.,  the  lady  of  O.  P.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  Not.  8. 
Tritton,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  J.,  of  his  Migesty's  Utfa  Diagoons,  of  a  son,  at 

CalcuUa,  Not.  80. 

Winter,  Esq.,  the  lady  of  R.,  barrister,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  Not.  7. 
Welchman,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  the  lady  of  C.  W.,   of  a  daughter,  at  Tumlook, 

Not.  18. 
Wood,  Esq.,  the  lady  of  G.,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  Not.  19. 
Woollfo,  Esq.,  the  lady  of  W.,  of  the  Hon.  Company's  CItU  Senrice,  of  a 

daughter,  at  Pumeah,  Dec.  8. 


Apear,  Gregory,  Esq.,  of  Bombay,  to  Catchkathon,  seTenth  daughter  of 
Johannes  Sarkles,  fi^.,  at  Calcutta,  Jan  6. 

Burgess,  Mr.  R.,  of  Calcutta,  to  Miss  Rosario,  of  the  same  place,  at  Fort 

William,  Jan.  9. 
Barber,  Mr.  James,  Offic.-Ass.-Surg.,  Hon.  Company's  Senrice,  to  Mary, 

daughter-in-law  of  Capt.  Hutchinson,  his  Migesty's  87th  regt.  of  FooV  at 

Calcutta,  Not.  6. 

Campbell,  Mr.  T.,  to  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  H.  J.  Fiellerup,  Esq.,  late  of 

the  Danish  Company's  Senrice,  at  Calcutta,  Oct.  80. 
Cms,  Mr.  Philip  D*,  to  Miss  A.  C.  Gordon,  at  Calcutta,  Not.  89. 

Douglass,  Capt.  J.  W.,  Political  Department,  Malwah,  to  Fanny,  fourtk 
daughter  of  the  late  W.  N.  W.  Hewett,  Esq.,  formerly  of  the  Bragal  CiTil 
Senrice,  at  Ghazeepore,  Not.  81. 

Donnel,  Capt.  Hugh  O',  Brlg.-Migor  In  Assam,  to  Miss  Jane  Finch,  at  Dina- 

•  pore,  Dec.  1. 

Dempster,  John,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  his  Mio^^**  ^^  Regt.,  to  Agnes,  fourth 
daughter  of  the  late  A.  Colquhoun,  Esq.,  at  Calcutta,  Dec.  18. 

Fell,  Capt.  T.  R.,  Minor  of  Brig,  at  Dacca,  to  Miss  M.  A.  Faithfoll,  second 
daughter  of  Lieut.-Col.  FaithfoU,  Bengal  EsUb.,  at  Almora,  June  86. 

Farqubarson,  Charles,  Esq.,  R.  N.,  Commander  of  the  priTate  ship  Victory, 
son  of  the  late  W.  Farqubarson,  Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  CItII  SerTice,  to 
Louisa,  fifth  danghter  of  the  late  J.  H.  Cassamigor,  Esq.,  formerly  a 
Member  of  Council  at  Fort  St.  George,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  9. 

Gomes,  Mr.  A.,  to  Miss  Eugenia  De  Roiario,  at  Calcutta.    Not.  84. 
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Grindall,  Mr.  J.,  to  MiM  G.  H.  Swift,  fourth  <Uiigfater  of  tht  Iste  lb>.  Swift, 

a  Merchant  in  the  Upper  ProTlnoes,  at  Caleutta.    Not.  17. 
Hoff,  Mr.  J.  C,  to  MiM  M.  E.  RodriqaoB,  at  Calcutta*    Jaa.  S, 
Homett,  Esq.  G.,  to  Mist  DeHa  Tamball,  at  Calcutta.    Jan.  18. 
Jackson,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  Alex.  Russell,  A8Sist.-Marine*Sarff.,  to  Margaret, 

second  daughter  of  C.  Patterson,  Esq..  of  the  Bengal  CiTil  Serrice,  at 

Calcutta.    Not.  3. 
Undesay,  Esq.  A.  K.,  Assist-Surg.,  4th  Extra  Regt.,  to  Miss  Mary  Kier,  a* 

Calcutta.    Jan.  10. 
Moore,  Capt.  G.,  aOth  Regt.,  to  Miss  T.  Cattill,  at  Calcutta.    Not.  4. 
Macnaghten,  E.  C,  eldest  son  of  Sir  F.  W.  Macnaghten.  to  Mary  Anne,  only 

daughter  of  E.  Gwatlcin,  Esq.,  at  St.  James's.    May  17,  1827. 
Morisott,  Capt.  J.,  9nd  Regt.,  Madras  Cavalry,  to  Aforia  Macdonald,  eldtsC 

daughter  of  J.  ElpUaston,  £^.,  late  Member  of  Council  at  Calcutta,  at 

Bombay.    Nor.  16. 
Naah,  Lieut.  J.  D.,  8Srd  N.  I.,  to  Miss  Ellen  Umstor,  at  Calcutta.    Dec.  5. 
Rodrigues,  Mr.  A.,  of  the  Gen.-Post-Office,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Caspars,  at 

Calcutta.    Noy.  3. 
Ray,  the  Rev.  E.,  to  Miss  Sarah  Piffard,  at  Calcutta.    Nor.  17. 
Randolph,  Mr.  H.,  to  Miss  Jessy  Kiniard,  daughter  of  Capt.  P.  Kiidard,  si 

Chittagong.    Not.  S7. 
Santos,  Mr.  J.  D.,  to  Miss  Maria  Miranda,  at  Calcutta.    Nov.  6. 
Steer,  Esq.  W.  H.,  to  Miss  Susanna  E.  Carder,  at  Noacolly.    Nov.  1. 
Sinaes,  Mr.  J.  D'Monte,  to  Miss  A.  E.  P.  Jones,  at  Calcutta.    Nov.  !^. 
Smith,  Air.  S.,  yoangeit  son  of  the  late  Capt.  M.  F.  Smith,  of  lakunabad,  ta 

Aan,  only  daughter  of  the  late  C.  Clavering,  Esq.,  at  Calcutta.    Nov.  98. 
Souxa,  Mr.  D.  De,  to  Mrs.  H.  Charles,  of  Peoree,  at  Calcutta.    Nov.  97. 
Thorpe,  Esq.  G.,  to  Miss  Mary  Richards  Renissy,  at  Calcutta.    Nov.  11. 
Terraman;  J.  A.  Cossard  De,  to  Matilda  Maria,  only  daughter  of  E.  Delpeiroo, 

Esq.,  of  Chandemagore,  at  Bignore.    Nov.  16. 
Weston,  Capt.  J.,  N.  I.,  Dep.-Judge-Adv.>Gen.,  Saugor  Division,  to  Msr^ 

garet.  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  P.  Nicolson,  of  Thurso,  Caithness,  at 

Jubulpore.    Nov.  92. 
Warden,  Mr.  C,  H.  C.  Marine,  to  Mrs.  Carrol,  relict  of  the  late  lieut.  J.  G. 

Carrol,  of  his  Migesty*s  50th  9egt.|  at  Calcutta.    Nov.  6. 
Warden,  Esq.  J.,  of  the  Civil  Service,  to  Ellen  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of 

Maj.-Gen.,  SirL.  Smith.  K.  C.  B.,  at  Bombay.    Dec  14. 
Wynch,  Paul  Marriott,  Esq.,  Hon.  Company's  Civil  Service,  to  Sophia 
Martha  Maling,  daughter  of  Migor  Mating,  at  Calcutta,  Dec.  30. 

DBATH8. 

Allen,  Miss  Eliza,  at  Calcutta.    Nov.  2&. 

Abel,  Clarke,  Esq.  M..D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Gov.-Gen.,  at  Cawnpore.  Nov.  94. 

Bateman,  Mr.  J.,  at  the  Serampore  Seminary.    Nov.  16. 

Baxter,  Master  C,  son  of  Mr.  W.  Baxter,  of  Hon.-Comp.-Marine.    Nov.  99. 

Brown,  Mr.  John,  SHb.-Conduct.  of  Ordnance,  at  Ballasore,  Nov.  1& 

Crux,  Mr.  Philip,  S.  D.,  of  the  Calcutta  Baptist  Mission  Press,  at  Calcutta, 

Nov.  2. 
Cowslade,  T.  C,  Capt.,  48d  N.  1.  on  the  river  near  Cawnpore,  Nov.  9. 
Dale,  Thomas.  Lieut.,  41st  N.  I.,  at  Karoptee,  near  Nagpore,  Dee.  16. 
Declnxeau,  W.,  Capt.,  6th  N.  I.  at  Kumaul,  Nov.  21. 
Drigbei^,  Charles,  Capt.,  and  Gertrude  Elisabeth,  his  wife,  on  the  same  day 

at  Hambangtotto,  Nov.  8.. 
Exshaw.  Mrs.  Eliaa,  widow  of  the  late  Capt.  Exsbaw,  at  Calcutta,  Dec  9. 
Fairlle,  Mr.  Bartholomew,  aged  75^  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  2. 
Egan,  Richard,  only  son  of  Col.  of  Bombay,  at  his  uncials  residence  in  Baker 

Streat,  May,  28. 
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GibeoiH  Mr.  Cborge  TtK>i]ias»  at  Qdcatta,  Utc.  6. 

Haator,  Mrs.,  wife  of  John  Hunter,  Esq.,  Civil  Service,  at  Ghazeepore, 

Nov.  0. 
Hodges,  Joseph,  Capt.  of  the  Comitry  Serrloe,  at  Oidcutttt,  Jan.  19. 
Leif  hton,  Mr.  N.  O.,  at  Oalcmtta,  Nov.  117. . 
Leys,  Joho,  Lieat.-Co1.,  Com.  29th  N.  I.  at  Fnttyghur,  Dec.  19. 
Mooat,  Fredericlc,  Capt.,  formerly  Conun.  of  the  Morning  Slar,  at  Calcutta, 

Nov.  9. 
Meller,  Mr.  C,  at  Calcutta,  Nov.  20. 
Muffin,  Clarinda,  wife  of  Mr.  John,  at  Calcutta,  Nov.  99. 
Myers,  Mr.  John,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  1. 
Morison,  A.,  Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Service,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  at  his 

,  house  at  Gunnersbury-park,  Ealing,  May  99. 
Napier,  Mrs.  AnUa,  wife  of  David  Skene  Napier,  Esq.,at  Singapore,  Nov.  8. 
Nicholson,  H.,  M^J.,  IMh  N.  I.  at  Chowrioghee,  Dec.  90. 
pDrei^^  Mrs.  Leooera,  widow  of  the  late  Dlago  Pereira,  Esq.,  at  Caloutta, 

Nov.  97. 
Paterson,  J.  A.,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  Assbt.-Surg.  Hon.  Corop.  8erv.,  at  Calcutta, 

Jan.  10. 
Rotton,  Harriet,  the  wife  of  Lieut.  J.  S.  of  Art.  at  Cawnpore,  Nov.  18. 
Ritchey,  Mr.  John,  of  the  Pension   Estab.,  aged  110  years,  at  Calcutta, 

Dec.  9. 
Rice,  Jane  Harriet,  lady  of  A.  D.,  Esq.,  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  4. 
Ramsey,  Ens.,  9d  Europ.  ng,  at  Bhooj,  Dec.  10. 
Stevenson,  Rol)ert  Charles,  Capt.,  of  his  Majesty's  59th  regt.  at  Calcutta 

Dec.  4. 
Steveu,  Francis,  at  Calcutta,  Dec.  7. 
Simonie,  Madmoiselle  Elis.,  at  Chandernagore,  Dec.  97. 
Taylor,  Whitney,  Esq.,  Medical  Storekeeper,  at  Cawnpore,  Oct.  90. 
Turkington,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Offi..Assist-8urg.  at  CalcutU,  Dee.  7. 
Thomas,  W.,  Lieut.-Col.,  Com.  10th  N.  L  at  Neemutch,  Nov.  29. 
Ure,  Mr.  Robert,  Free  Merchant,  son  of  John  Ure,  Esq.,  Comptroller  of 

Government  Customs,  Leith,  at  Calcutta,  Not.  9. 
Victory,  Mr.  Simplicio,  at  tlie  Presidency,  Nov.  21. 
Williams,  Mrs.  Elisabeth,  late  Pensioner  in  the  Hon.  Comp.  Marine  Pension 

Estab.,  at  Calcutta,  Oct.  80th. 
Woodhouse,  the  lady  of  Lieut.-Col.,  Com.  90th  N.  I.  at  Quilon,  Nov.  6. 


SHIPPING    INTBIiIiIGENOB. 


ARRIVALS   PROBC    BA8TERN  PORTS. 


Date.  PortofArrhml. 

1897. 

May     I  Off  PorUmo. 

May    8  Isle  of  Wight 

May   8  Off  Plymouth 

May   8  Cowes 

May   8  Lymington.. 

May   4  Isle  of  Wight 

May    4  Off  Brighton 

May    5  Off  Hastings 

May    d  Off  the  Lizard 

May    7  Downs 


Ship's  Kame.         Commaodcr. 

Cam  Brea  Cast.  Davey 
Hope  ..     Flint 

Oanges      . .    Boullber  . . 
Tlie  Corsair.    Petrie 
Belle  Alliance  Hunter    . . 
Euphrates  . .     Scott 

Wm.  Fairlie.  Blair 

Britannia    . .  Ferries    . . 

Sam.  Brown  Reid 

Hussaren    . .  Gibson 


PiMtofDeput.    Date 

1890. 

Bengal 

Dec.  96 

CalcutU    .. 

Dec.    1 

Calcutta    . . 

Dec.    4 

ManUU     . . 

Dm;.  Id 

Bengal      .. 

Nov.   4 

CalcutU    .. 

Oct.    9 

1897. 

China       . . 

Jan.     1 

Mauritius  . . 

Jan.  18 

Mauritius  . . 

Jan    99 

Cape         .. 

Fcb.9a 
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Shipping  InUUigenee. 


Dm.         FoftoTAiflnl.         SUp^NtM. 


PlteeofDafMl      Date* 


Hay    7  Cowet        ..  Elixa         ..  ■      ■    ..    BataTia     • 

Blay  10  Off  Dartnov.  George  IV. .  Banowt . .    China 

May  10  Off Weymou.  Maria         • .  Hornblower  Bengal 

May  10  OffWeymoo.  Exmouth    ••  Owen      ••    Singapore. 

Ifey  10  Off  Plymouth  VascadeGama  Manritins  . 

May  11  OffPortsmo.  MoflkU       ..  Brown    ..    China 

Blay  19  OffUverpool  John  Heyea  Worthlngton Bengal 

Blay  19  Off  Penzance  Ellen          . .  Camper  . .    Mauritios  . 

May  19  Off  Weymou.  Bengal        . .  Gale      . .    Penang      , 


Blay  16    OffKingsbr.     Rnnnymede      Kemp 


Bombay 


May  16    At  Llrerpool    John  Taylor     Pearee     . .    Bengal 
Blay  16    OffUverpool    Ganges      ..    BUlford    ..    Bengal 


Blay  17    Off  Weymou.    Bfaleolm 


Blay  91 
May  99 
May  99 
May  99 

May  99 
Blay  99 

May  99 

May  98 

May  98 

May  98 


Off  Sandgate 
Off  Portland 
Off  Portsmo. 
At  Cowes  .  • 
Isle  of  Wight 
Isle  of  Wight 

OfftheUiard 
Off  Portsmo. 

Off  Portsmo. 
Off  Portsmo. 


Orwell 

London 

PrinceRegent 

MUo 

Florentia    . . 

Fairlie 

A.  Robertson 
Aurora 


Claudine 
Mary 


Byles     • . 

Fairer 
Soutkeby 
Hosmer   .. 
Winslow . . 
Aldham    . . 
Short 

Irring     . . 
Earl 

Christie  .. 
Nicholas . . 


Bengal 

China 

China 

Bengal 

China 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 
Bengal 

Bengal 
Bengal 


Bby  98    Isle  of  Wight    Wm.  Money     Jackson..    Calcutta 


May  95 
May  95 

May  95 
May  95 
May  96 

May  96 
Blay  96 
May  98 
Aby  98 


Off  Weymou. 
At  Cowes   . . 

Downs 

OffShoreham 

Downs 

LiTerpool  •• 
Cowes 
Hull 
Graveseod . . 


Prin.  Amelia 
Elisabeth  .. 


Holloway 
Cock 


China 
Mauritius . 

Bombay    . 


Valley  field. .  Jehnson  , 

Britannia  . .  Lamb 

Hibemia  .^  Gillies    ..  Bengal 

Calcutta  ..  Stroyan  ..  Bengal 

Union  ..  Badge     ..  BataTia 

Emma  ..  North      ••  Bengal 

Susannah  • .  Clappison  Bfauritlas  . 


1886. 
Dee.  15 
Dee.  9B 
Dec  U 
Dec  94 

1897. 
Feb.  J 
Jan.  9 
Jan.  16 
Jaa.  98 
Jan.  15 

1896. 
Nov.    6 

1897. 
Jan.  18 
Jan.  16 

1890. 
Dec  17 

1897. 
Jan.  17 
Jan.  94 
Jan.  97 
Jan.  97 
Jan.  16 
Jan.    5 

1896. 
Dec  94 
Dec.  19 

1897. 
Jan.    5 
Jan.  29 

1896. 
Dec.  94 

1897. 
Feb.    4 
Feb.    7 

1^6. 
Dec  19 
Dec.  IS 
Dec  90 

1897. 
Jan.  19 
Jan.     1 
Jan.  10 
Feb.  lo 


ARRIVALS  IN   EASTERN  PORTS. 


Dtte. 

1896. 
Dec  10 

1897. 
Jan.  1 
Jan.  9 
Jan.  14 
Jan.  90 
Jan.  98 
Jan.  94 
Jan.  95 
Feb.  8 
Mar.  8 
Mar.  0 
Mar.  10 
.%ar.  10 


Portof  Arrhml. 

Batayia 

Bengal 

CalcutU 

Calcuttta    . 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Batayia 

China 

C^ape 

Cape 

Cape 

Cape 


Sbip*s  Name. 

Margaretha 

Victory 

Bride 

Columbia 

Port  WUliam 

Royal  George 

Mary  Ann 

William 

Isabella 

Narcissus 

Loretto 

Patience 

Herefordshire 


Commauder.  Port  of  Depait 


Phillips 

Farquharson 

Brown 

Kirk  wood 

Nash 

Reynolds 

0*Brien 

Thomson 

Leeds 

Watson 

Thomson 

Hind 

Whiteman 

Digitized  by 


London 

London 

London 

Liverpool 

London 

London 

London 

Uyerpool 

LiTerpool 

London 

LiTerpool 

London 

London 

e 
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DBPARTORBS  FROM  EUROPS. 


IHta.        PoftofDcpvt         8blp*iNaM.          Coouumder. 

April88  Deal 
May   7  Deal 

..  Eliza                    .'.  Dixon 

May   7  Deal 

. .  Morning  Star        . .  Gibba 

May.  7  Deal 

..  Kingston              ..  Bowen 

B(Uy   9  Deal 

. .  Lady  Macnaghten      Faith 

Blay   9  Deal 

..  Mountaineer         ..  Conney 

May  14  Deal 

..  Grecian                ..  Allen 

May  16  Deal 

..  William  Parker    ..  Brown 

May  19  Deal 

..  Valiant                 ..  Bragg 

MayM  De^l 

..  KatherineSt.Forbes  Chapman 

May  94  Deal 

..  Kliza                    ..  Sutton 

May  24  Deal 

..  Security               ..  Ross 

0tikliiatio«. 

. .  Bengal 
. .  GapeftBombay 
..  MauritvABeng. 
.  •  Mad.  A  Bengal 

•  •  Alad.  A  Bengsl. 

•  •  Bombay 

. .  Mad.  &  Bengal 
. .  Cape 
.  •  fifauritius 
. .  Bombay  (Mad.) 

•  .  Mad.  ft  Bengal 
. .  Cape,  &  Mad. 


OBIfERAL  LIST  OF  PA88BNOBR8. 
Passengkrs  HoMBWinns. 

By  the  Palmyra,  from  Bengal :— Mesdames  Paton  andRowe ;  Col.  Duraut ; 
Capts.  Paton  and  Pimler ;  Lieuts.  M'Mardo,  Weare,  Percival,  and  M*Lean. 

By  the  William  Money,  from  Bengal : — Capts.  Howard,  and  Smith ;  Lieuts. 
Scott,  Fordyce,  Thomas,  and  Herbert ;  Drs.  Stoddart,  and  Adams ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fraser ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown ;  Messrs.  Curtis,  Jones,  and  Tnlin ;  Mes- 
dames  Nation,  Jones,  Howard,  and  Diclcson. 

By  the  Awrwa^  from  Bengal : — Capts.  Baker,  Stockwell,  and  Campbell. 

By  the  Maieolmy  from  India :— Lieut.  Col.  Comm.  W.  Innes,  C.B.  his  Lady 
and  Daughter;  Lieut.  Col.  Sergeant,  ISth  N.  I. ;  Misses  Ronton,  and  Gilbert. 

By  the  Hope,  Flint,  from  India :— Cols.  Deacon,  C.B.  and  Gloyer ;  Capts. 
Gordon,  Melsom,  Ruddimann,  and  Street ;  Lieuts.  Hewson,  Bevridge,  St. 
John,  Shiel,  and  fifilnes ;  Rey.  T.  J.  Williamson,  died  on  the  passage ;  Mes- 
dames  Col.  Elderton,  and  Cock ;  Misses  Tennant,  Oiiyer,  G.  Elderton,  Mel- 
aom,  and  Blundle. 

By  the  La  Belle  Atlianee,  from  Bengal :— Col.  RoberUon  and  Lady ;  Lieut. 
Col.  Agnew  and  Lady ;  Capts.  Newport,  and  Lyons  and  Lady ;  D.  Ramsay, 
Eaq  A8sist.-surg. ;  Mrs.  Timbrell ;  Mrs.  Hunter.* 

By  the  William  Ftdrlie,  Blair, from  China:— Col.  Agnew,  C.R.  and  Lady ; 
Dr.  Uyingston,  and  Lady  and  Daughter ;  D.  S.  Napier,  Eisq. ;  Lieut.  Cols. 
Darant,  Walker,  and  Hardy ;  Capts.  Paton  (died  at  Sea^  and  Pindar,  Lieuts. 
M*Murdoch,  and  Coyey ;  Messrs.  Ritchie,  Pereiyal,  and  M'Lean ;'  Meadamea 
Paton,  Rowe,- Marshall  and  Walker;  Misses  Rowe,  Esther, Burton,  Bllery, 
Walker,  and  Jelbert. 

By  the  TimandrOy  from  Bengal .— Capt.  A.  Grant,  dSd  N.  I. 
'  By  the  Marckienete  iif  Ely,  Mangles,  from  Bengal ;  Capt.  Tpmlinson, 
Lieuts.  Neil,  and  Low ;  the  Hon.  T.  Howard ;  Meadamea  Ahmuty,  Sandya, 
M*Farlan,  and  Fulsher ;  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lindsay ;  Mesdames  Sands,  and 
Steyenaon;  Miaaea  M'Kensie,  Shakespear,  Nisbet,  Lindsays,  Clarkson, 
Steyenson. 

By  the  Maira,  Homblower,  from  India : — Lieut.  Col.  Smelt ;  Maj.  Demyea ; 
Capts.  Gordon,  Leslie,  and  Claridge ;  Lieuts.  Doyetou,  and  Bell ;  W.  Dent* 
Eaq. ;  J.  L.  Grant,  Esq. ;  Mesdames  Pakenham,  Rnssel,  Macquhue,  Mac- 
queen.  Gordon,  and  Claridge ;  MIssea  Dent,  Macquhuea,  Smelt,  Smith, 
French,  Haigh,  Wilson,  Ashton,  and  Spicer. 

By  the  Earl  tf  BaUarras,  from  China:— Lieut.  Col.  M'lnnea,  Bengi^l 
Ciyil  Service. 
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By  the  CoilU  UwUltjf,  from  Chiim:— Win.TbursUNi,£sq/;  Mr.  May,  mad 
wife  and  daughter ;  Miss  Solomon. 

By  the  MarqwU  qf  Camden,  from  China: — Captain  Mee  and  Mr.  Stephen 
Whittlker. 

By  the  R^gai  George,  from  Bombay :— Colonel  Pierce ;  Migors  ADdlaraod 
Hobroiaa ;  Capt.  Nepean ;  Lients.  Ramsbotham  and  O'Brien ;  Drs.  Ogilby, 
Kennedy,  and  Webb ;  Mrs.  Baker  and  Mrs.  Seely ;  Misaes  Greevea  and  Ro- 
mar.  Master  Romar ;  Lieut.  Bollyar  died  at  sea. 

By  tlie  GoHypM,  from  Bengal  t — Lieats.  Fortter,  Maedonald,  and  Bashby ; 
T.  Stephenson,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Alexander  and  Mrs.  Lovelace. 

By  the  Prince  Regent^  from  Bengal :  ^Lieat.-Colonels  R.  Hetzler  and 
M.  W.  Browne :  CapUins  Hall,  Bnmey,  and  Charter ;  Lieut.  Peacock ;  Bfes- 
dames  Col.  Oall,  Swinton,  Barney,  Charter,  Howard,  Evans ;  M^ea  Swin- 
ton,  Nicholson,  Howard,  Erans ;  Masters  Allan,  €hd1,  Ainslie,  Porde,  Hogg, 
Steward,  Halhed,  and  Evans ;  Migor*General  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of- 
Camwatb. 

By  the  Fairlie,  Short,  from  Bengal : — Colonels  Oamham,  Heathcott,  and 
Griffith?;  Majors  Rodban  and  Webb;  Capt.  Goat;  Lieats.  Lihaleh ;  Dr. 
Playfair;  'Mesdames  Grantham,  Short,  and  Goat;  Misses  Silk,  Short, 
Griffiths,  and  Piayfkir. 

By  the  Anrora,  from  Bengal : — Captains  Baker,  Stoekwell,  Western,  and 
White ;  Dr.  W.  Glass ;  Messrs.  Campbell,  Mills,  M'Gowan,  Forbes,  Ander- 
son (and  iiHfe) ;  Misses  Brace,  Doncan,  and  Young. 

By  the  Ftorentia,  from  Bengal : — Col.  Blackney ;  M%)or  Costley ;  Captain 
Horsburgfa ;  Lleuts.  Johnson  and  Symes ;  Mr.  Oldham ;  Mesdames  Costley, 
Patty,  Cox,  King,  and  Bradley ;  Miss  Bradley. 

By  the  Cum  Brea  Coitie,  Arom  Bengal : — Mrs.  Heb^r,  widow  of  the  late 
Bishop  of  Calcutta ;  Mesdames  Worrail,  Mackenzie,  and  Petrie ;  Misses  L. 
F.  and  A.  M.  Bailer,  (daughter^  of  Sir  A.  Buller),  Heber,  Maekeude,  Clark, 
I^tton,  Catharine  Worrall  (died  at  sea) ;  Hon.  Sir  A.  Bailer,  Jsdgo  Soprene 
Court,  CaleutU ;  Col.  Comyn,  94th  Regt.  N.  I. ;  Col.  Byers,  90th  Regt. 
N.  L ;  Capt.  Roberdean^  4th  regt.  N.  Cay. ;  Lieat.  Pead,  4th  wegL  N.  Cav. ; 
E.  P.  Smith,  Esq.,  C.  S. ;  Wm.  Petrie,  Esq. ;  Wm.  U  Grave,  Esq. 

By  the  Anna  RoberUon,  from  Ben^l :— JMrs.  Oakes ;  Misses  Dm—uadi, 
Macleod,  and  Alders ;  Rev.  Dr.  Young ;  Majors  Craigie  and  Alder ;  CaptaiM 
Humphries,  Ferries,  and  Deane ;  Lieut.  H.  Drummond ;  T.  M.  Smith,  Esq. ; 
Hjbsters  Drummonds,  Oakes,  and  Alder. 

By  the  MnervOj  to  India  :-«Mesdame8  Boileau,  Roy,  and  Inglis ;  Miseas 
E.  Macleod,  P.  Macleod,  C.  Dalrymple,  P.  A.  Dampier,  E.  Smith,  V.  Cains- 
bell,  M.  Sterling,  Charlotte  Sterling,  C.  Becher,  L.  Beeher,  H.  J.  Beoher,  M. 
Martin,  and  C.  Anderson ;  C.  CUrke,  Esq*,  C.  S. ;  Capt*  A.  Inglis,  Lieat.  A. 
H.  Taylor,  and  J.  C.  Tudor,  of  the  H.  C.  Service ;  Comet  French,  H.  M.  1  \tk 
lA.  Dragoons ;  H.  C.  Ludlow,  Esq.,  Assist.  Surg. ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Starke ;  Measra. 
R.  YovDghotband,  H.  Maughan,  W.  B.  LUtlehales,  A.  E.  Moore,  W.  Drew, 
J.  Godfrey,  A.  Kennedy,  K.  J.  White,  M.  J.  White,  D.  T.  Pollock,  C. 
Rattray,  and  P.  P.  V.  V.  de  Bruyi,  cadets ;  Mr.  W.  Meran,  free  meccfaaiH ; 
Mr.  F.  Rice,  ditta ;  Mr.  W.  Fowler,  free  mariner,  jind  Mr.  J.  Lauder,  ditto. 


Notice. 
l%e  Article  on  AppeaUfrom  India  i$  d^erred  tiU  onr  next,  undtr  em 
tEpccUaUm  qf  obtaiMing  variane  detaile  that  trtH  greeMg  drnddaU  tke 
^inegUon.  Several  other  arUeU^  are  alto  mnavoidabljf  poetponed,  bni  ma^ 
qfiktm  at  UoMtwiU  appear  in  tkcNnmberJw  Julp,  UwiUbe—enAmt 
our  prieeent  Number  is  alreadp  eixtg-Ueo  pages  over  the  stipulated  quantUg^ 
wMeh  is  600  pages  for  each  Volume, 
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of  KpidjWic  Dui^fTonCned  Wr%Ite^^"l«'««»»  »»  *«  ««»» 
Md  -f  Uw  q,e«tions  of  Policy  which  «,b«r^  tS^^J^  **"  '8»»!»«*«  $ 

Contnfflon  of  the  iWue   SU     SXi?  o  *"*  ***"*  "^  Commons  en  the 
obMrwtlonV^  t& FeVfrst  B^r'JlL tol8ll"'%  «'  '^'*"'» H"*"* «<» 
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